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PREFATORY  NOTE 

This  reproduction  in  collotype  Bicsimile  of 
the  unique  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  of 
Shakespeare's  poem  of  T^enus  and  Adonis  iotts&y 
with  the  accompanying  reproductions  of  the 
earliest  editions  of  Lucrece,  Sonnets,  The  Tassion- 
ate  Tifgrim,  and  the  play  of  TerkkSy  a  supple- 
ment to  the  fecsimile  reproduction  of  the  First 
Folio^  which  the  Oxford  University  Press  issued 
in  I90X.  All  the  compositions  which  find  a 
place  in  the  present  publication  were  excluded 
fix>m  the  First  Folio,  and  this  undertaking  there- 
fore completes  the  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
writings  in  their  most  authentic  shape. 

The  five  volumes  which  are  dealt  with  here 
were  published  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  in  vary- 
ing conditions^  which  are  described  in  detail  in 
the  editorial  introductions.  All  the  volumes  are 
of  the  highest  bibliographical  rarity^  and  in  cases 
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where  more  than  one  copy  of  the  first  edition 
exists^  that  one  in  the  best  state  of  preservation 
has  been  chosen  fi>r  reproduction. 

Not  merely  the  first  edition  of  these  Shake- 
spearean volumes^  but  all  the  reissues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries^  survive  in  very 
few  copies.  With  a  view  to  perfecting  the  biblia 
graphical  story^  reproductions  in  facsimile  are 
given  of  the  title-pages  of  the  rarest  of  these 
reissues. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  for  permission  to  reproduce  the 
original  editions  of  Fenus  and  Adonis^  lypg, 
of  Lucrece^  iT94a  of  the  Sonnets^  1(^09,  and  of 
Tericks,  1609.  Mrs.  Christie  Miller  has  generously 
permitted  the  reproduction  of  her  copy  of  The 
Tassionate  Tilgrim,  ifpp,  which  is  in  the  library 
at  Britwell.  This  volume  has  not  been  photo- 
graphed before^  and  is  in  far  finer  state  than  the 
only  other  copy  known — ^that  in  the  Capell 
Collection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Of  the  fifteen  illustrative  title-pages,  six  are 
reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Curators 
of  the  Bodleian  Library ;  five  by  permission  of 
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the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  three  by 
permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College^  Cambridge;  and  one — the  Fenus  and 
Adonis  of  15-99 — ^y  permission  of  Mrs.  Christie 
Miller  of  Britwell. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  five  works,  the 
editor  has  endeavoured  to  give  a  history  of  all 
surviving  copies  of  original  editions  and  of  early 
reissues,  as  well  as  to  indicate  their  present 
homes.  In  the  notes  to  his  introductory  essays 
he  has  made  specific  acknowledgement  to  the 
many  owners  who  have  aided  him  at  particular 
points  in  this  difficult  part  of  his  research.  Among 
those  who  have  given  him  much  general  assistance, 
he  feels  it  right  to  mention  here  the  American 
collectors,  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church,  Mr.  W.  A. 
White,  and  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry ;  Mr.  George 
Parker  Winship,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  at  Providence,  Bliode  Island; 
Mr.  Strickland  Gibson,  of  the  Bodleian  Library ; 
Al  Hugues  Vaganay,  Librarian  of  Les  Faculty 
Catholiques  of  Lyons ;  Mrs.  Strong,  Librarian 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  Mr.  R.  E.  Graves, 
Librarian  of  the  collection  at  Britwell;   Mr. 
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Strachan  Holme^  Librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Payne,  whose  full  and  competent 
notes  on  textual  points  have  been  very  suggestive ; 
and  Mr.  W.  B.  Owen,  late  Scholar  of  St.  Catharine's 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  given  the  editor 
valuable  help  in  the  collation  of  the  texts  and 
has  rendered  him  much  other  service  in  preparing 
the  work  £br  the  press. 

October  i,  ipoy. 
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Shakespeare's  poem  of  Venus  and  Adonis  has  a  peculiar  Mnts  of 
fasdnation  alike  for  the  poet's  biographer^  critic^  and  biblio-  ™*'*^ 
grapher.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  three  points  of  interest* 
Firstly,  the  volume,  alone  in  the  great  roll nf  Shakespeare's 
works,includes  a  precise  personal  statement  from  the  dramatist's 
own  pen  respecting  its  composition.  Secondly,  it  supplies 
a  singularly  illuminating  clue  to  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Shakespeare's  early  work  and  the  poetic  efforts 
alike  of  his  contemporary  fellow  countrymen  and  of  the 
poets  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Thirdly,  it  was  the 
earliest  of  his  writings  to  find  its  way  to  the  printing 
press^  and^  although  the  early  editions  were  extraordinarily 
numerous,  exceptionally  few  early  copies  survivcf.  Neither 
the  intrinsic  nor  the  extrinsic  character  of  the  volume  , 
is  to  be  exactly  matched  in  variety  of  interest  in  the 
whole  range  of  Shakespearean  literature. 

No  more  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography  exists  <  Fim  heir 
than   the  dedicatory  letter    bearing  the   poet's   signature,  ^^^^^ 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  original  edition  of  Vtnm  and  Adonisf 
It  is  addressed  to  <  The  Right  Honourable  Henry  Wriothesley, 
Earl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titchfield '.    Only  one 
other   of  Shakespeare's   works.   The  l{ape  of  Lacrece^  was 
similarly  distinguished  by  a  prefatory  epistle  from  the  poet's    , 
pen,  and  that  was  addressed  to  the  same  patron.    But  the 
inscription  before  the  Venus  and  jtdonisy  which  is  somewhat  " 
fuller  and  yet  at  the  same  time  somewhat  simpler  in  ex- 
pression than  its  successor,  differs  from  it,  too,  in  supplying 
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information  under  the  author^s  hand  as  to  the  chronological 
place  which  the  work  fills  in  the  long  list  of  his  achieve- 
ments. Shakespeare,  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
declares  his  Fenus  and  Adorns  to  be  <  the  first  heir  of  my 
invention  ^ 

The  frank  tone  of  the  address  to  the  Earl  combines  with 
evidence  from  the  poem's  internal  characteristics  almost  to 
compel  the  critic  to  interpret  those  words — ^  the  first  heir  of 
my  invention '—in  their  obvious  sense.  A  difficulty  inevit- 
ably  suggests  itself.  By  the  year  1^93,  when  the  poem  was 
first  published,  Shakespeare  had  written  at  least  four 
original  plays,  and  had  revised  as  many  more  by  other 
hands.'  None  of  these  eight  plays  had  yet  gone  to  press, 
but  such  work  must  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  <  the 
first  heir '  of  the  author's  ^  invention ',  if  that  phrase  is  to 
be  taken  quite  literally.  The  needs  of  the  situation  are, 
however,  easily  satisfied  by  the  assumption  that  Fenus  and 
Jdonh  was  written,  or  at  any  rate  sketched  out,  several 
years  before  it  was  published.  The  theory,  which  there  is 
abundant  internal  and  external  testimony  to  justify,  that  this 
tale  in  verse  was  in  all  essentials  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's 
experiments  in  poetry,  does  not  exclude  the  likelihood  that 
it  was  freshly  elaborated  before  it  was  printed.  There 
is  indeed  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  work  lay 
in  manuscript  in  the  author's  desk  through  four  or  five 
summers,  during  which  it  underwent  occasional  change  and 
amplification. 
The  tone  of  Shakespeare's   assurance  that  the  poem  was  the  first- 

e  poem,     f^^  ^f  j^g  mighty  faculty  is  amply  confirmed  by  its  tone 

*  The  four  origmal  plays  are  in  my  view  Love's  LMhur's  Ij9st^  TVtw 
Gentlemen  efVerenu^  Comedy  ofEmers^  and  lUtmeo  and  Juliet*^  the  four  revised 
plays  are  in  my  view  l^s  Andronicut  and  the  three  parts  of  Henry  VI. 
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and  subject.    Neither  makes  it  easy  to  quarrel  with  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  origmally  drafted  while  the  poet's 
quick  sympathetic  intelligence  was  first  growing  conscious 
of  its  power.    From  the  purely  literary  point  of  view  the 
work   often    reaches   heists   of  poetic   excellence,   which 
fflig^t    have   glorified   the  maturity   of  lesser  men.     But, 
viewed  in  relation  to  Shakespeare's  ultimate  achievements, 
it  shows  die  promise  of  greatness  more  plainly  tluln  the 
fruition.    The  signs  of  immaturity  are  not  to  be  mistaken. 
The  lascivious  temper  which  plays  about  the  leading  incidents 
18  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ecstasies  of  adolescence  than  to 
the  ripe  passion  of  manhood.    There  are  many  irrelevant 
and  digressive  details  which,  though  as  a  rule  they  bear 
witness  to  marvellous  justness  of  observation  and  to  excep- 
ttonal  command  of  the  rich  harmonies  of  language,  defy  all 
laws  of  artistic  restraint.    The  metre,  despite  its  melodious 
fluency,  is  not  always  so  thorou^y  under  command  as  to 
avoid  monotony  and  flatness.    The  luxuriance  of  the  imagery 
is  one  of  the  poem's  most  notable  cliaracteristics,  and  for  the 
most  part  it  serves  with  precision  its  illustrative  purpose.    But 
there  are  occasional  signs  of  the  juvenile  tendency-— of  the 
vagrant  impulse — to   accumulate   figurative   ornament    for 
its  own  sake.    Nearly  all  the  figures  are,  moreover,  drawn 
fiom  a  somewhat  narrow  round  of  homely  experience,  from 
die  sounds  and  sights  of  rural  or  domestic  life.    The  <  froward 
infant  still'd  with  dandling ',  the  changing  aspects  of  the  sky, 
the  timid  snail  creeping  into  its  shell,  the  caterpillar  devour- 
ing foliage^  are  among  the  objects  which  are  employed  by 
the  poet  to  point  his  moraL    All  betray  an  alert  familiarity 
with  everyday  incidents  of  rustic  existence.    The  fresh  tone 
and  the  pictorial  clearness  of  the  many  rural  similes  in  the 
^m«/  and  AJmu  seem,  in  fact,  to  embody  the  poet's  early 
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impressions  of  the  country-side, — impressions  which  lost  some^ 
thing  of  their  concrete  distinctness  and  filled  a  narrower 
space  in  his  thought  in  adult  years,  amid  the  multifarious 
distractions  of  the  town. 
T&e  subject-  The  subject,  too,  savours  of  the  conditions  of  youth, — 

of  what  Shakespeare  called  in  his  Sonnets  (LXX.  9)  <the 
ambush  of  young  days  '•  Shakespeare  chose  to  occupy  his 
budding  fancy  with  a  somewhat  voluptuous  story — an  un« 
substantial  dream  of  passion — which  was  first  revealed  to 
him  in  one  of  his  classical  school-books,  and  had  already 
exercised  the  energies  of  famous  versifiers  of  his  own  epoch 
in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  youthful  essays  in  poetry,  the  choice  of  so  well- 
worn  a  topic  as  Venus  and  Adonis  shows  Shakespeare  to 
have  embarked  at  the  outset  of  his  poetic  career  in  a  con- 
sciously imitative  eflFort,  even  if  the  potency  of  his  indi- 
viduality stamped  the  finished  product  with  its  own  hallmark. 
Ovid  in  his  Metamorphoses  had  emulated  the  example  of 
Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  pastoral  poets  of  Greece,  in  narrating 
the  Greek  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Ovid's  poem  filled 
a  generous  space  in  the  curriculum  of  every  Elizabethan 
school,  and  at  all  periods  of  his  career  Shakespeare  gave 
signs  of  affectionate  familiarity  with  its  contents. 

But  Ovid  was  only  one  of  the  literary  companions  of 
Shakespeare's  youth,  and  the  Latin  poet  dealt  with  this  tale 
of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  bare  outline.  In  spite  of  his  deep 
obligation  to  the  great  Roman,  Shakespeare  did  not  confine 
his  early  poetic  studies  to  him.  There  are  ample  signs  that 
he  filled  out  Ovid's  brief  and  somewhat  colourless  narrative 
on  lines  suggested  by  elder  English  contemporaries,  Spenser 
and  Marlowe,  Lodge  and  Greene.  In  j^nally  manipulating 
the  theme  there  cannot  be  much  doubt,  too,  that  Shakespeare 
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worked  up  some  yitalizii^  conceptions  which  were  derived 
from  the  Italian  poets.  Long  before  he  wrote,  foreign 
writers  had  elaborated  the  simple  classic  myth  in  narrative 
verse   which   closely  anticipated   his   own    in   shape   and 


Most  of  the  varied  influences  which  moalded  Shake* 
^leare's  poetic  genius,  indeed,  find  a  first  reflection  in  Venus 
mul  Adonis.  In  it,  recent  impressions  of  the  country  life  of 
Warwickshire  seem  to  be  fused,  not  merely  with  schoolboy 
devotion  to  Ovid  and  youthful  enthusiasm  for  the  new 
birth  of  Bnglish  poetry,  but  with  genuine  appreciation 
c£  the  taste  and  feeling  which  the  Renaissance  had  generated 
in  all  cultivated  minds  of  Western  Europe.  On  foundations 
offered  by  the  novels  of  Italy  and  France — some  of 
the  most  characteristic  fruit  of  Renaissance  literature — 
Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  his  powers  reared  many  of  his 
best-known  plays.  The  same  elements  of  literary  sustenance, 
the  same  force  of  literary  sympathy,  which  fed  the  stream 
of  Shakespeare's  genius  in  its  maturity,  seem,  in  the  eye  of 
die  careful  student,  to  course  in  embryo  through  Fenus  ana 
AJmnsy  ^  the  first  heir '  of  his  invention. 

II 

Curncs  of  Venus  and  Adenu  hardly  seem  conscious  of  the  Dim3Nitioa 
fiict  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis  engaged  the  attention     ^^^  ^'^' 
<xf  poets  in  Italy,  France^  and  Spain,  as  well  as  of  En^nd, 
both  before  and  after  Shakespeare  approached  the  theme.' 
Tlie  extent  to  which  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
preceding  foreign  efforts  may  be  diflkult  to  appraise,  but  that 

*  J.  P.  GoUier  strangely  wrote  of  Fitms  m$d  Aioms  sixty  years  ago :  ^  It  was 
qoite  new  in  its  dass,  being  founded  on  no  model  either  andent  or  modem ; 
it^Mwg  like  it  had  been  attempted  before,  and  nothing  comparable  to  it 
was  ptochioed  afterwards.' 
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he  had  learned  something  of  them  is  a  prc^xxition  that  is 
hard  to  refute.  In  any  case  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  briefly 
the  distribution  of  the  story  in  the  literature  of  the  European 
Renaissance,  not  merely  because  the  attempt  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  made  before,  but  because  only  thus  is  Shakespeare^ 
work,  whatever  its  precise  measure  of  indebtedness,  set  in  its 
rightful  place  in  the  broad  current  of  contemporary  thought 
and  aspiration.  Shakespeare's  achievements  are  commonly 
treated  in  isolation — as  work  detached  from  the  great 
movements  of  his  epoch.  In  many  instances  the  supreme 
quality  and  individuality  of  his  genius  may  largely  justify 
the  critic  in  ignoring  the  links  that  bind  the  poet  to  his  era. 
But  in  the  case  of  renui  and  Adonis^  no  such  transcendent 
merits  are  in  question.  He  writes  on  a  lofty  leveL  But 
the  plane  along  which  he  moves  is  that  in  which  many 
others  of  the  century  had  their  being,  and  his  literary  no 
less  than  his  historic  position  is  misrepresented,  when  the 
similar  work  of  those  who  wrote  a  generation  or  two  before 
him,  or  at  the  same  time  as  he,  is  passed  by  in  silence. 
Tic  Greek  The  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  whidi  had  its  source  in 

Adonis.        Phoenician  or  Assyrian  mythology,  was  absorbed  at  an  early 

period  by  the  religion  of  Greece.  The  earliest  poems  in 
honour  of  Adonis,  the  beloved  of  Venus,  who  was  pre* 
maturely  slain  in  a  boar-himt,  were  elegiac  hymns  written  to 
be  sung  at  an  annual  religious  festival  commemorative  of  the 
youth's  sad  death.'     Sappho  and  Praxilla  wrote  such  lyrics 

'  The  compilers  of  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  Old  Testament  intro- 
doced  a  reference  to  the  familiar  Adonaic  festival.  Cf.  ^  £t  introduxtt  roe  per 
ostium  portae  domus  Domini,  quod  respidebat  ad  Aquilonem  :  tt  ecce  iU  muDeret 
sedetoMt  flanpnus  Adomtdtm*  (Ezeic.  vlii.  14).  The  Hebrew  text  reads 
Thammuz,  the  god  of  light.  According  to  the  story  as  it  was  nltimateljr 
incorporated  into  the  religion  of  Greece  and  of  all  the  lands  by  the  shore  of  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  Adonis,  after  his  wooing  by  Aphrodite  (Venus)  and  his 
physical  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  was  su£Fered,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
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erf  lameoUktiofi  for  riteal  observances  in  the  sixth  cemiaj  bx. 
Bat  it  was  three  craituries  later,  in  the  closing  epoch  of 
elassicsil  Greek  literature,  when  the  worship  of  Adonis 
floarished  in  its  chief  glory,  that  the  thefite  was  developed 
to  best  efiect  by  Theocritus  and  Bion,  the  Creek  pastoral 
poets  of  Sicily.  The  fifteenth  of  Theocritus'  Idylls  describes  Uyib  rf 
the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  and  includes  ^^^1^ 
a  beaoti&l  psahn  sung  in  the  hero's  honour.  The  fineM 
of  all  Greek  poems  on  the  th«ne  is  Bion's  pathetic  Lmmtkk 
fw  Admnsy  which  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  the  poets  of  tlie 
Renaissance,  and  ultimately  suggested  to  Shelley  his  AJknais^ 
the  great  elegy  on  Keats. 

goddess  of  love,  to  spend  in  spirit  half  the  vear  in  Hades  with  Persephone 
(Proserpina)  and  half  the  year  on  earth  with  Aphrocfite.  Hie  myth  seems  aa 
aflthropomorpbic  interpretation  of  the  annual  birth  and  decay  of  vegetation^ 
Adonis  being  identified  with  the  spirit  that  brings  the  flowers  and  fruits  year  by 
year  to  life,  and  fiien  deserting  them  leaves  fhem  to  decay.  This  interpretil- 
tion  is  ooimrmed  by  the  name  of  <  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (x^ot  'AtiSj^iSotj^ 
wbidi  was  conferred  throughout  Greece  in  classical  times  on  earthen  vessels,  in 
which  plants  were  brought  to  fruition  willi  exceptional  rapidity  and  .tfieh 
usually  faded  tfs  quickly.  Many  classical  authors  mention  these  flower-pots 
under  the  name  of  <  Gardens  of  Adonis '  (cF.  Plato,  Fhaedrus  %j6}.  In  i  Hemy 
Vlj  i.  6. 6^j  Joan  of  Arc's  ^  promises '  are  Ukened  to 

Addnis*  gilfdens 
That  one  day  bloomM  and  fruitful  were  the  next — 

suit  evidence  of  ripe  classical  knowledge  in  the  author  of  this  scene. 
Spenser  in  his  Faerie  gj^eene  (Bk.  iii.  Canto  vi.  Stanzas  iidx-liii)  gives  ad 
daborate  descri^on  of  <  The  Garden  of  Admis ',  whidi  be  represento 
all^orically  as  the  great  treasury  of  Nature's  seeds — 

The  first  seminary 
Of  all  things  that  are  bom  fo  live  and  die 
Acoording  to  fheir  kinds^ 

Devekpiag  his  theme  somewhat  inee;ularly,  Spenser  finally  makes  the  ^  garden ' 
the  etemalhome  o^  the  immortajized  hero  Adoni%  whe^  he  is  visited  bf  his 
lover  VeuQS  (Stansas  xlvi-zUz).    Mitton,  ddubtfess  imitating  Spenser,  wrote  of 

Spot  mate  ddictous  than  those  ga^deiis  feigned 
Or  of  revived  AdoniS|  or  renowned 
Alcinous,  host  of  old  Laertes*  son. 

(FaraiSf&  Ijert,  ix;  4;5H4-i«) 


narraare. 
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From  Greek  literature  the  story  spread   to   Roman. 
Orid's         Ovid's  narrative  of  the  fable  in  his  MetamorphBses  (x.  5- 20-* 

738)  is  a  mere  skeleton^  and  is  awkwardly  obscured  by  the 
interpolation  of  the  independent  story  of  Uippomenes'  foot- 
race with  Atalanta  (11.  ^60^707).  But  Ovid  caught  something 
of  the  temper  of  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and  added  a  few 
mythological  details.  It  was  through  the  Latin  that  the  tale 
in  the  first  instance  reached  the  poets  of  Western  Europe. 
Dante'^  slight  allusion  to  Venus'  infatuation  [Purgatotio^  xxviii. 
tf 4-tf )  and  Chaucer's  apostrophe  to  Venus  in  The  I^nighfs  Tola 
(2227—8) — 

For  thilke  loue  thou  haddest  to  Adon, 
Have  pitee  on  my  bitter  teres  smart, 

are  Ovidian  reminiscences. 

Shakespeare,  too,  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  the  myth 
from  Ovid.  He  had  opportunities  of  reading  the  Ovidian  tale 
in  both  Latin  and  English  from  his  school-days.  Golding^ 
English  verse  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses^  of  which  the 
publication  was  completed  in  1  j<(7,  was  constantly  reprinted 
during  Shakespeare's  lifetime,  and  the  dramatist  adapted  many 
passages  from  it  in  plays  of  all  periods  of  his  career. 

Ovid's  account  of  Venus'  infatuation  for  Adonis,  of  her 
warnings  against  the  ferocity  of  the  boar,  of  his  love  of  the 
chase,  of  his  death  in  the  boar-hunt,  of  the  goddess'  grie^ 
and  of  her  lover's  transformation  into  a  purple  flower,  are 
the  broad  bases  of  Shakespeare's  poem.  Apart  from  verbal 
coincidences,  some  of  its  leading  characteristics — the  free 
employment  of  pictorial  imagery,  and  the  frank  appeal  to 
the  senses — vindicate  that  Ovid,  whether  in  the  Latin  original 
or  in  the  English  translation,  was  a  primary  source  of  inspira-* 
tion.  Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  Ovid  passed  indeed 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Latin  poet's  brief  version  of  the 
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simple  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis.  Shakespeare  drew  crucial 
hints  for  his  superstructure  from  two  independent  episodes 
of  the  Metamorphoses^  firstly  from  the  wooing  of  the  reluctant 
Hermaphroditus  by  the  maiden  Salmacis  (bk.  iv\  and  secondly 
from  the  hunting  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (bk.  viii).  The 
coyness,  which  is  the  mam  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
Adonis,  does  not  distinguish  Ovid's  Adonis,  who  is  mildly 
responsive  to  Venus'  embraces;  it  is  the  characteristic  of 
another  of  Ovid's  mythical  heroes,  Hermaphroditus.  Such 
lines  in  Golding's  rendering  of  the  tale  of  Salmacis  and 
Hermaphroditus  as 

Leave  ofi^  (quoth  he),  or  I  am  gone  and  leave  thee  at  a 

becke 
With  all  thy  tricks, 
and 
Striue,  struggle,  wrest  and  writh  (she  sayd)  thou  froward 

boy  thy  fill. 
Do  what  thou  canst  thou  shalt  not  scape, 

can  be  matched  almost  verbatim  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 
There  is  nothing  £dntly  resembling  them  in  Ovid's  tale  of 
Venus  and  Adonis.  The  white  figure  of  the  boy  Herma- 
phroditus, gleaming  beneath  the  water  as  he  bathes,  is 
likened  by  Ovid  to  an  image  in  ivory  or  a  white  lily  encased 
in  clear  glass^'  Adonis'  white  hand  is  compared  by  Shake- 
speare to 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 

Or  tvory  in  an  alabaster  band.    (3^3-4.)* 

But  it  is  possible  that  Shakespeare  interwove  this  Ovidian 

*  In  fiquidis  translucet  aquis,  ut  cburnca  siquis 

Signa  tegat  daro,  vel  Candida  lilia,  vitro  (Ovid,  Met.  iv.  JH^t). 

*  In  Ltv^s  I^Aewr  V  Ijiit^  ii.  i.  041-^1,  SluUccspeare  quotes  as  ^mbolic  of 
extravagant  wealth,  ^J^xoels  m  crystal  tor  some  prince  to  buy  •  •  •  tendering  their 
own  worttiy  from  where  the^  were  gUss^d! 

C  2 
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story  of  Salmacis  aod  Hermaphroditus  at  aecond-Jiamd-r-dtfit 

fae  appiopriatcd  it  from  an  original  poetic  adaptation  by  ^n 

English  ccmtemporary,  Thomas  Lodge/    It  is  beyond  reasoa? 

able  doubt,  however,  that  Shakisspeare's  eye  caught  direct 

Ovid's  description  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  which  fig^es  in 

the  eighth  book  of  his  Metamorpkoses.    Golding  thus  render^ 

Ovid's  description  of  the  brute  of  Calydon  {Met^mefpk^/es, 

viii.  a84r-tf):-Tr 

His  eiex  did  g&iter  blud  and  fire :  right  dreadfull  was  to  see 
m^  bnmned  necke^  right  dredfull  was  his  heart  which  grew 

as  thicke 
With  pricking^^m^x  as  one  of  them  could  well  by  other  sticke. 
And  like  a  front  of  armed  Pikes  set  close  in  battaU  ray^ 
The  sturdie  brisdes  on  his  back  stoode  staring  up  alway. 

In  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Adonis  the  boar  is  pictured  thus 

On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  fiiesj  that  ever  threat  his  foes  j 

His  eyesy  like  glow-worms^  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; .  • . 

His  brawny  stdes^  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 

Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter  j 

His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd. 

By  way  of  acknowledging  a  large  indebtedness  to  Ovid, 
Shakespeare  selected  a  somewhat  self-complacent  quotation 
from  him  as  the  motto  of  his  poem.  On  the  title-page  are 
the  two  lines  from  Ovid's  Amores  (I.  Elegy  xv,  3  f-eJ) : — 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus;  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.^ 

*  See  pp.  31  sq.  infra. 

'  Ovid's  Amoresy  translated  by  Marlowe  about  1^%^^  was  first  printed 
about  irp7«  That  translation  was  probably  accessible  tp  Shakespeare  in 
mapusicript.    Marlowe  rendered  the  cited  lines  thus : — 

Let  base  conceited  wits  admire  vile  things. 
Fair  Phoebus  lead  me  to  tiie  Muses'  springs. 
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Bnt  had  Shake^eare  gone  to  Ovid  aione,  Hs  Vmus  mnd 

Airniu  vould  not  have  taken  ths  shape  which  is  i^niliar 

to  BS.    The  scholars  of  the  Resaissanice  lediscovered  in  the 

sixteenth  centurf  the  Gceek  pastoral  poetry  of  Sieiiy,  and 

many  poets  of  the  lUnaissance,  while  they  contimied  to  pay 

much  deference  to  Ovid,  sought  inspiraticm  in  Theocritus 

lad  Bion  as  welt.    Not  Ovid^s  Meummfhi^sBs  ahme^  but  also 

Bkm's  el^y  was  translated  injto  all  the  veraacnlar  tongues  of 

Western  Europe,  and  it  was  sometimes  under  the  Greek 

inlnence,  ai}d  sometimes  under  the  Latin,  and  more  often 

under  the  two  influences  combined^  that   there  came  to 

birth  the  massive  mfus  of  poetry  on  the  classical  i^nd  in 

Italian,  French,  Spaaisfa,  and  English. 

Throi]^  the  B^naissance  literature  of  Italy  the  story  in  the 
spread  rapidly.    At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  ^^^^^ 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  a  frequent  theme  i^x. 
in  Italy  of  scholarly  Latin  verse  ^,  and  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  it  found  its  way  into  the  vernacular  Italian  poetry. 
Ihe  vogue  of  the  story  was  g^^eatly  extended  by  an  Italian 
lenderii^  ^  Bkn^  elegy  (wrongly  assigned  to  Theocaritus 
under  the  title  of  Efitafi^   di    Admie  di    Tiocnto\  which 
appeared  in  a  collection  of  ^me  Toscane  in  xfij^    A  very 

'  Nomerous  Lttin  poems  ou  Venus  to4  Adonis  fej  Itslitn  adHitars, 
inckidii^  Aldati,  Sannazaro,  and  Mint^rno,  are  ficHix|d  in  Gruter's  DtBtM 
hsbrwm  F§it4mm^  vol.  i,  pp.  jx,  jo,  ijii ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  71  j,  914,  I4fi*  In 
FmtUm  OferSy  i^O},  an  epigram  D9  Admnit  €$  Vemerey  p.  10,  gives  a  vivid  de- 
scription of  nature's  grief  on  Adonis'  death ;  see  also  De  wmftrsim^  AJkmSs 
m  dirimm^  p.  135^  Sight  reference  is  made  to  Adonis  by  Ariosto  ia  his 
Orlmuk  ¥mrh$9.  He  is  mentioned  under  Ovidian  influence  as  a  typt  of 
ardent  lovcr^  Canto  vi«  &anza  f  7,  and  as  the  diild  of  an  incestuous  union 
in  Canto  xxv,  Stanaa  36. 

*  This  was  fiist  published  in  Paris  in  ifjf  and  reissued  in  Venice  in 
If  38  and  1^4.7.  The  auAor's  name  is  given  on  the  title-page  as  Amomo ; 
nottiing  else  seems  kaopm  of  him.    Cf.  F.  Fkmini's  ShA  M  inms  /ittersris 
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Dolce. 


Tarcha* 
gnota* 


Paraibosco. 


few  years  later  three  well-known  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italum  literature  developed  almost  simultaneously  the 
theme  in  original  Italian  verse.  All  wrote  in  the  same  eig^t- 
lined  stanza  under  Greek  and  Latin  influences,  which  were 
mingled  in  different  proportions,  but  they  arranged  the 
common  material  according  to  their  individual  fancy. 

Lodovico  Dolce,  who  translated  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  ^ccA 
Buripides'  tragedies  into  Italian,  besides  writing  many  original 
plays  and  poems  of  classical  temper,  published  in  i  jj^j  his  La 
Favola  d^Adone  (*  The  story  of  Adonis ')  in  eighty-four  eight- 
lined  stanzas.  Dolce  followed  Ovid  slavishly,  even  setting  on 
Venus'  lips  the  interpolated  tale  of  Hippomenes'  suit  of  the 
swifc*running  Atalanta.  But  he  seems  to  essay  some  origin- 
ality by  making  Jove  contrive  Adonis'  death  at  the  entreaty 
of  Juno,  who  is  jealous  of  Venus  and  seeks  to  injure  her/ 

The  second  Italian  poem,  VAdone^  was  in  seventy-four 
eight-lined  stanzas,  and  was  by  an  Italian  of  Greek  origin, 
Metello  Giovanni  Tarchagnota,  His  work  was  published  at 
Venice  in  i^so.  Tarchagnota  avoids  Dolce'^  digressions,  and 
is  his  superior  in  passionate  and  picturesque  expression/  He 
felt  more  nearly  the  spontaneous  charm  of  the  Sicilian  poetry. 

Within  less  than  a  decade  a  versatile  friend  of  Dolce, 
Girolamo  Parabosco,  an  organist  at  ^t.  Mark'^,  Venice,  who 
made  a  reputation  as  writer  of  madrigals  as  well  as  of  novels 
and  poems,  tried   his  hand  on  the  theme  in  a  poem  of 

'  Dolce's  poem  was  appended  to  the  first  issue  oFhis  play  called  1/  Cmfitmm^ 
whidi  appeared  at  Venice,  Xf4f.  The  British  Museum  has  no  earlier  odition 
than  that  of  1^47. 

*  Of  the  hist  edition,  whldi  is  extremely  rare,  there  is  a  copy  In  the 
Grenville  Collection  at  the  British  Museum.  The  copy  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  in  Rome  was  reprinted  at  Naples  in  1898,  edited  by  Angclo 
Borzelli.  Tarchagnota,  who  died  at  Anoona  in  1^66 j  was  a  Greelc  and  Latin 
ichokr  and  an  industrious  omipiler  in  prose,  chieflj  from  Greek  and  Latin. 
His  poem  VAdane  seems  his  role  surviving  experiment  in  verse. 
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fifty*fbttr  aght-lined  stanzas — La  Favola  d^Mone.  He  worked 
on  the  simple  lines  of  Tarchagnota,  and  strictly  confined 
himself  to  depicting  Venus'  passion  and  Adonis'  death.' 

The  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  inherent  in  the  legend  Manna 
was  reflected  by  Dolce,  Tarchagnota,  and  Farabosco,  in  the 
oompanitively  sober  colours  which  were  characteristic  of  the 
Greek  poets.    The  like  restraint  is  observable  in  the  briefer 
Italian  poems  on  the  subject  which  figure  in  the  <Rime' 
of  Luig^  GrotOy  called  Cieco  £  Hadna  (Venice,  1777)9  and 
m  VjULtUy    uliUio    di    Ettore    Martinegro   (Venice,    1^14). 
But  ultimately  a  more  famous  poet  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
Giofranni  Batdsta  Marino,  gave  freer  play  to  a  lascivious 
inagiiution,  and  wove  round  the  story  a  voluptuous  epic 
in  twenty  cantos,  which  was  again  entitled  VAdone.    Marino, 
as  an  extant  letter  proves,  designed  near  the  outset  of  his 
career  a  poem  of  Adonis  on  the  restricted  plan  which  Para- 
bo6co  and  Tarchagnota  adopted.    He  also  translated  anew 
Bion's  Lament.    But  the  work  grew  under  his  hand,  and 
finally  emerged  in  the  prolix  and  afiected  collection  of  mytho- 
logical improprieties,  which  has  given  him  claim  to  rank 
with  the  chief  literary  masters  of  lubricity «    Marino's  poetry 
was  well  known  to  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  %  but  his  epic 

*  This  wis  first  pubUsbed  it  Venice  as  an  appendix  to  the  third  boolc  of 
Aiibosco's  I  fjBM^  Uri  JkU9  Intnt  mmnsey  Venice,  1^61.  The  literary 
ivork  of  Parabosoc^  who  died  in  1557,  and  of  Dolce,  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
FJJTihKhans,  Watson  notes  that  two  of  his  <  passions '  (Nos.  Ixv  and  c)  in 
Us  MtuumfsiiU  (1581)  were  based  on  ^  the  invention  of  M.  Giiolamo 
Parabosco%  and  Drununond  of  Hawthornden  records  that  in  1617,  he  read 
ParftbosooTs  L^ttert  amarPse — the  volume  whidi  includes  the  poem  VAdime. 
Gcoige  Gasooigne's  tragedy  ai^^essta  is  a  translation  of  Dolce's  venion  of 
Euripides'  tkStmssnty  and  Lodge  acknowledged  that  several  poems  in  his 
Mtrgmitt  were  written  ^  in  imitation  of  Dolce,  tiie  Italian  poet  \  I  can  find  no 
leferenoe  in  Elizabethan  literature  to  Tarchagnota. 

'  As  early  as  i^^x  the  poet  Daniel  issued  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
coUection  of  sonnets,  whidh  he  entitled  DtUm^  a  translation  of  one  of  Marino^s 
potins,  which  he  called  The  JUsarifii^  rf  Beauif. 
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of  Adonis  was  not  completed  till  isi^ — ^loiig  after  Shaike- 

speaie's  poem  was  pablklied.    The  histoiy  of  liis  eiidearoBr,' 

however,  afi>rds  salient  proof  that  tfie  topic  persisted  m 

Italian  literature  throughoat  Shakespeare'^  career. 

In  the  ^   A  like  story  has  to  be  told  of  the  history  of  the  tale  'm 

Renaisnnce  Fiance.    It .  gained  its  first  hold  on  Erench  readers^  when 

France.        Melin  deSt^Gelais  published  in.  1/47  a. beautiful  rendering 

Meiinde      iiti.French.of  Biou's  Lament.    This  was  probably  con^eted 

ten  y^u's  earlier^  and  was  constantly  reprinted.    Before  if?^ 

Passerat.      a  graceful  lyrist,  Jean  Passerat,  penned  a  short  poeoi  in  134 

lines  of  riming  couplets  called  JldBtds^  on  la  Cbasse  dk  San^r. 

It  is  a  simple  narration  on  Ovidi^  lines  of  Adonis'  beauty^ 

of  Venus'  infatuation,  of  her  warnings  of.  the  boy  againse 

devotion  to  the  chase,  of  his  impetuous  challenge  of  the 

boar^  of  his  death^  and  his^  transformation  into  a  flowen 

.    Subsequently  the  fable  #as  turned  by  another  Frendli 

writer  to  more  complex  uses^    It  was  made  the  basb  of  a 

Gabriel  le     tragedy  Called  Atkms^  by  Gabriel  le  Breton,  a  Ftois  lawyer, 

Breton.        ^]|o  published  his  work  in  1/79.    The  play  was  designed 

as  an  all^orical  elegy  on  the  death  of  King  Ckirles  IX 

o£JFiance^  on  May  }o,  xr74«    Adonis  represents  the  dead 

king,  and    Venus   typifies    griefUtrickeri    France^     Venns^ 

lamentations  show  more  tragic  power  than  appears  in  any 

contemporary  adaptation    of  the   theme.     The  machinery 

involves  the  introduction  of  characters  like  Mars,  Diane^ 

Qipidon,  L^mbre  d'Adonis,  and  two  shepherds^  Monttm 

atid  Sylvain,  in  addition  to  the  hero  and  heroine.    But  the 

conventional  lines  of  the  tale  are  generally  respected,' and 

thei^e  are  no  intricacies  of  plot 

In  the  In  Spain  it  was  Italian  example  which  directly  inspired 

Jj^JJ^^«  the  tfeatmeht  of  the  story.    One  of  the  most  accomplished 

Spa^         of  Spanish  statesmen,   Don  Diqgo  Hurtado   de  Mendoza, 
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who  in  the  coarse  of  his  diplomatic  occupations  visited  both  Don  Diego 
Italy  and  England  daring  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  S^S^^ 
centary,  produced  in  iff 3  a  Spanish  pdem  called  Fdbula  de 
jtd^nis^  in  eig^t-lined  stanzas^  which  enjoyed  wide  popularity 
in  the  peninsula.    Don  Diego  narrated  the  legend  after  the 
manner  of  Dolce.    Other  Spanish  poets  subsequently  repeated 
Mendoza's  experiment    In  the  miscellaneous  collection  of 
poetry,  the  Cancimero  jemral  of  Amberes,  which  appeared  in 
X  ff  7>  thete  figured  an  attractive  poem  on  the  subject  in  short 
metre.    A  writer  of  repute,  Juan  de  la  Cueva  (iffo-itfop),  jiundela 
penned  in  eighteen  <  ottavas  reales '  the  Llant9  de  Venus  en  la  ^^^^* 
muerte  de  jidrnns^^  and  there  is  a  stilted  sonfiet  by  Lope  de 
y^'s  friend  Juan  de  Arguijo  (d.  1^29),  entitled  Fenus  en 
la  muerte  de  Adims.  \  Finally,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  the  theme  was  elaborately  recast  by  a  more  dis- 
tinguished pen.    Lope  de  V^'s  tragedy  entitled  Admus  y  Lope  de 
Venusy  which  greatly  developed  the  ancient  legend,  is  the  most  ^^^ 
notable  adaptation  of  die  story  in  the  literature  of  Spain*^ 

Thus  a  cursory  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  European  Fanuiy  like- 
Renaissance  shows  not  merely  that  the  story  of  Venus  and  "he*R«aS 
Adonis  had  already  travelled  far  and  wide  befi^re  it  engaged  unce  poems. 
Shakespeare's  attention,  but  that  it  was  still  enjoying  active 
life  abroad  while  he  was  working  upon  it     The  strong 
family  resemblance  which  exists  among  the  component  parts 
of  this  many-languaged  Adonic  literature  is    mainly  due 
to  the  common  source  in  classical  poetry.    Only  where 
there  recur  in  two  or  more  poems  details  or  reflections  or 


'  C^TMs  feiticMSy  Seville,  i;8a. 

'  Cf«  Ohscrvadones  preliminares,  ix-xxv,  before  Lope's  tragedy  Adms  9 
Fiamu  in  Otrss  de  Ijtfe  ie  VtgafuUkadas  for  U  Rtal  jicaJfmia  EsptSkoU^  Tomo  vi. 


Muirid,  xSjd.  Several  narrative  poems  on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  Spain 
during  tiie  seventeenth  centmy.  Cf.  Alonso  de  Batres'  ^dMa  de  Adorns  / 
fVsmr,  and  Juan  de  Moncayo  y  Gurrea's  Vmusy  ^^mi// (Zaragoza,  i<f;x). 
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imagery  which  are  not  derived  from  Ovid  or  Theocritns^ 

or   Bion  can    any    theory   of  immediate   interdependence 

Shakespeare  descrve  a  hearing.    There  are  too  many  details  peculiar  to 

Italian  poecs.  Shakcspearc's  poem  and  to  its  Italian  predecessors^  to  preclude 

the  suggestion  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the 

latter  and  absorbed  some  of  their  ornaments  and  episodes.' 

The  deliberate  setting  of  the  scene  of  Fenus  and  Adnmt 

amid  flowers  blooming  under  the  languorous  heat  of  summer 

skies  is  outside  the  scheme  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  poets.    Yet 

this  is  a  feature  which  is  common  to  the  work  of  Shakespeare 

and  the  Italians.      Dolce  gives  (Stanza  vii)  an  enchanting 

picture  of  the  pleasant  spot  (<  alma  stagion  'j  where  Venus  and. 

Adonis  first  meet : — 

Quivi  tra  gigli  le  vermiglie  rose 

Vi  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  liete  &  vezzose. 

Parabosco  (Stanza  iii)  is  equally  alive  to 

L'  herbette  e  fiori  et  ogni  verde  stelo 

which  deck  out  the  fair  trysting-place  (<  la  bella  stagione '), 

and  nearly  bury  Adonis  out  of  sight.    Shakespeare  is  no 

more  sparing  of  references  to  lilies  and  roses.  Flowers — ^^blue* 

veined  violets 'and  primroses — embroider  the  bank(lL  laf, 

il-i)  whereon  Venus  lies  while  she  tempts  Adonis.    Again, 

Tarchagnota's  opening  stanza  shows  the  afcernocm  sun  shining 

on  the  flowery  meads :— ^ 

N^  P  ardente  stagion,  che  in  ciascun  prato 
Secca  ogni  vago  nor,  ch'  odor  rendeva ; 
Era  gik  Phebo  oltre  il  merime  andato, 
£  partendo  men  caldo  il  ciel  faceva. 

'  A  simUarity  meets  us  in  the  prelirainary  pages.  Etch  of  the  ctrly 
Italian  poems  is  preceded,  as  in  the  case  ^  Shakespeare's  work,  bj  a  very  libort 
dedicatory  epistle  in  prose  addressed  to  a  patron.  In  two  cases  tiie  patron 
is  a  man,  and  in  the  third  a  worn  in.  The  pointed  brevity  of  the  sahitatioo,. 
and  the  employment  of  prose  instead  of  verse,  are  somewhat  rare  diaracteristics^ 
which  are  precisely  paraUeled  in  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  pocma. 
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The  fiiii'5  rking  or  falling  rays  constantly  illumine  Shake^ 
spean'k  story,  which  opens  in  the  dawn  of  a  sommer^s  day.' 
The  sunlit  atmosphere,  no  less  than  the  flower-strewn  grove^ 
teems  redolent  of  an  Italian  origin. 

There  are  indeed  other  and  more  definite  accretions  to 
the  classical  l^end,  both  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Italian 
poets,  which  seem  to  indicate  loans  levied  by  the  English 
poet  on  his  foreign  predecessors.  The  impressive  execration 
of  death  which  Shakespeare  puts  into  Venus'  mouth  has 
the  true  ring  of  poetic  fervour,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
fliakespearean  mint  (II.  931-74,  99x^1002).  But  Shakespeare 
appean  there  to  work  up  an  episode  in  the  Italian  poem 
of  Tarchagnota,  who  set  on  Venus'  lips  an  impassioned 
complaint,  in  a  like  number  of  lines,  of  the  blind  cruelty 
of  die  hard-favoured  Tyrant  (Stanzas  liv-lix).  ^  Tu  morte 
cnidel,'  <  o  cosa  mostruosa  e  strana,'  cries  the  Venus  of  the 
Italian  poet  at  the  thought  of  Adonis'  loss;  Death,  she 
sorrowfully  reflects,  destroys  the  pleasure  of  mortal  life  as 
suddenly  as  it  devours  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  the 
&ld.  The  sentiment  is  clothed  by  the  Venus  of  Shakespeare 
in  richer  language,  yet  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  have  had 
its  precise  place  in  the  English  poem's  machinery,  but  for 
the  Italian  sugg^tion.^    Again,  Venus'  final  retractation  in 


'     Cf.  Even  as  the  sun  with  purple^colour'd  faoe 

Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn.  (II.  i-x.) 

A  sammer^s  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short  (L  13  •) 

And  Titan,  tired  in  the  midday  heat. 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them.  (II.  177-8.) 

The  sua  ariseth  in  his  majesty: 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gbriously  behold 
lliat  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumishM  gold.     (II.  i^6-t.) 

*  la  intioduciiig  Venus'  apostiopbe  to  Death,  the  Italian  poets  themselves 
developed  a  very  sligfat  and  bare  hint  in  Bion's  Ijmemf^  where  Venus  is  made 
to  describe  Adonis  as  <  journeying  to  Acheron,  that  hateful  king  and  cruel ' 

D  2 
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Shakespeare  of  her  railmg  indictinent  of  Death  seems  to  gnnir 
out  of  the  goddess'  gientle  cry  in  the  Italian  of  Tarchagnota^ 
when  Death  claims  her  lover: — 

lo  ti  perdonerei  ci6  che  fatto  hai; 

Venus  is  represented,  too,  by  Shakespeare  as  excusing 
the  boar's  murderous  assault  on  Adonis  on  the  ground  that 
the  fatal  thrust  was  an  amorous  embrace,  to  which  the  brute 
was  provoked  by  the  boy's  beauty.  Venus  exclaims  in  Shake* 
speare's  poem : — 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 
'Tis  true, 'tis  truej  thus  was  Adonis  slain: 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again^ 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there; 
Ana  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving;  swine 
Sheath'd  unaware  the  tusk  in  his  sort  groin. 

{Fmus  and  Adonis^  11.  1 1 1 o— i(f .) 

The  boar's  appeal  to  Venus  after  Adonis'  death  in 
Tarchagnota's  poem  is  to  like  curious  effea : — 

Ti  giuro,  che  il  voler  mio  non  fu  mai 
Di  offender  questo  tuo  si  caro  amante: 
Ben  h  egli  il  ver,  che  tosto,  ch'  io  mirai 
Nel  corpo  ignudo  sue  bellezze  tante, 
Di  tanta  fiamma  acceso  mi  trovai, 
Che  cieco  a  fbrza  mi  sospinsi  avante, 
Per  baciar  la  beltk,  che  il  cor  m'  apria, 
£t  ismorzar  I'ardor,  che  in  me  sentia. 

{pAdone^  Stanza  Ixv.') 


*  This  einsode  is  of  Greek  classical  origin.  It  is  the  topicof  the  last  poem 
in  the  ordinary  collections  of  Theocritus'  idylls,  although  the  author  was  some 
late  imitator  of  Theocritus,  and  not  the  poet  himsel£  Antonius  Sebflsti&nus 
Minturnus*  Latin  epigram  called  De  AJmu  at  Afro  Litermfio  deals  witii  the 
same  theme  Icf.  Shakespeare,  Variorom  edition,  i8ii,  xx.  p.  784).  The 
Theocritean  ic^ll  was  rendered  into  crude  English  verse  in  a  volume  entitled 
Six  Uillss  •  •  •  ebosen  out  rf the  right pnmms  Sialism  foH  Tbncritut^  Oxford^  1 588, 
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But  it  was  not  only  the  Ovidian  outline  and  Italian  The  stoty  in 
adapcations  that  Shakespeare  assimilated.  None  had  chosen  ^^S^^*^ 
the  l^^d  for  independent  treatment  in  England  before 
Sbakespeare.  But  many  Elizabethan  poets  of  earlier  date 
had  made  incidental  reference  to  the  tale,  and  had  laid  special 
stress  on  features  of  it  which  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
elaborated  m  emulation  of  them. 

Spenser  in  his  Elegy  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney  adapts  the  details  Spenser's 
of  the  fable  to  his  special  purpose.      Spenser  figuratively  rf^T*"g^. 
credited  his  hero  with  Adonis'  precise  manner  of  death. 
^AstropheP  is  slain  in  the  chase  by  ^a  cruel  beast ',  who  inflicts 
a  wound  in  his  thigh,  and  his  corpse  is  metamorphosed  into 
a  flower.     Spoiser,  too^  sets  on  the  lips  of  Sidney's  lady«- 
lo?e  Stella  the  pathetic  lamentation  which  poetic  tradition 
asugned  to  Venus  on  the  discovery  of  Adonis'  dead  body. 
Spenser's  description  of  the  flow  of  blood  ^om  the  boar's 
£ital  thrust,  and  the  transformation  of  the  fair  white  corpse 
into  a  flower  <  both  red  and  blue ',  anticipate  Shakespeare's 
sMxoQnt  of  how 

in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up. 

The  curious  identity  of  tone,  as  well  as  of  topic,  can  only  be 
appredated  by  a  close  study  of  the  two  poems  side  by  side. 
Thcinctre  of  Spenser'i  Jstrophely  moreover,  was  that  adopted 
^y  Shakespeare  in  his  poem  of  Fenus  and  Admit.  Many  a  critic 
®^t  be  forgiven  if  he  mistook  such  a  stanza  as  the  following 

^  which  00)7  one  copy — ia  the  Bodleian  Library — ^is  known  (cf.  reprint  in 
^^hmpr  EBKMhibm^  F^emty  ed.  A«  H.  Bollen,  Constable's  edition  of  Arber'S 
^stQsfmer^  1903,  pp.  113,  i^).    But  the  Italian  version  of  Tarcbagnota 


^  &r  closer  affinity  to  Shakespeare's  treatment  of  the  incident,  than  the 
EogBA  translation  of  the  Thcocritean  idyll  w  Minturnos'  epigram. 
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from  Spenser's  Astrophel  for  one  of  those  with  which  Vtnms 
and  Admits  concludes : — 

His  pallid  face,  impictured  with  death, 
She  bathed  oft  with  teares,  and  dried  oft: 
And  with  sweet  kisses  suckt  the  wasting  breath 
Out  of  hb  lips  like  lilies  pale  and  soft : 

And  oft  she  cald  to  him,  who  answered  nought, 
But  onely  by  his  lookes  did  tell  his  thought. 

Spenser  made  a  second  and  an  undisguised  allusion  to  the 
l^;end  in  the  Faerie  ^eene^  where  he  described  <the  dear 
Adonis ',  the  paramour  of  fair  Venus,  lying 

Lapped  in  flowers  and  precious  spicery 

in  the  fruitful  garden  called  by  the  name  of  <  the  wanton 
boy  \  It  is  in  the  garden  of  Adonis  that  Nature,  in  Spenser's 
allegory,  harbours  her  seeds  of  life — a  philosophical  con- 
ception which  is  happily  overlooked  by  Shakespeare. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Spenser  ignores  the  coy 
inodesty  of  Adonis.  It  is  not  a  point  on  which  Ovid  is 
quite  explicit,  and  most  of  his  successors  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  Adonis  welcomed  or  rejected  Venus'  embraces.  In 
some  of  these  writers'  pages  Adonis'  loving  ardour,  despite 
his  devotion  to  the  chase,  is  no  cooler  than  that  of  Venus. 
Shakespeare  diverges  further  from  the  Ovidian  scheme  in 
making  the  boy's  impatience  of  Venus'  advances  the  pivot 
Robert  of  the  tale.  Two  other  English  poets,  Robert  Greene  and 
Gmnc.       Marlowe,  had  already  seen,  albeit  dimly,  the  poetic  value 

of  this  development  of  the  l^;end.  Kobert  Greene  devoted 
to  the  story  two  lyrics  which  figured  in  his  prose  romances, 
and  in  both  the  boy's  sensitive  shyness  is  brought  into 
prominence.    One  of  these  lyrics,  in  the  six-lined  stanza  of 
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Shakespeare^  poem^  which  was  introduced  into  the  novel 
ciPerhmedes  Ae  BUuke-Smith  (x r > <)>  opens  thus : — 

In  Cypres  sat  fayre  Venus  by  a  Fount 
Wanton  Adonis  toying  on  her  knee : 
She  kist  the  wag^,  her  darling  of  accompt, 
The  Boie  gan  blush,  which  when  his  lover  see, 
She  smild  and  told  him  loue  might  challenge  debt 
And  he  was  young  and  might  be  wanton  yet. 

Greened  second  lyric  on  the  theme  which  figured  in  his  tract 
called  Never  U0  late  {if 90)  is  a  pathetic  appeal  on  the  part 
(^Yenus  to  the  disdainful  boy : — 

Sweet  Adon,  darest  not  glance  thine  eye? 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  oel  ami? 
Upon  thy  Venus  that  must  die? 

Te  vous  en  prie,  pity  mej 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel,  mon  bet, 

N'oserez-vous,  mon  bel  ami? 

It  is  more  interesting  to  note  that  Marlowe,  in  his  Maifcnre. 
tnmktion  of  the  Here  and  Leander  of  Musaeus,  went  out 
of  his  obvious  path  in  order  to  bring  Adonis'  coldness 
into  signal  relief.  In  that  translation  Marlowe  mentions 
Adonis  more  than  once.  In  one  place  he  gives  the  youth 
^  ejttthet  <  rose-cheek'd  %  which  is  not  warranted  by 
^  Giedc  text.  That  word  is  borrowed  by  Shakespeare 
^^  he  first  introduces  Adonis  to  his  reader  in  the  third 
7^  of  his  own  poem — a  plain  acknowledgement  of  obliga- 
^  In  another  place  of  Here  and  Leander  Marlowe  inter- 
p^'tted  three  original  lines,  of  which  the  Greek  is  quite 
•^^ttwit.    These  describe  the  grove  where 

Venus  in  her  naked  glorjr  strove 
To  please  the  careless  and  msdainfiil  eyes 
Of  proud  Adonis,  that  before  her  lies. 


^ 
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Marlowe^  genius  exercised  a  powerful  fasdnadon  over  Shake-^ 
speare's  youth,  and  in  all  probability  under  such  influence 
Adonis'  disdain  of  the  goddess  of  beauty  became  the  central 
motive  of  his  first  poem. 

There  was  much  material  at  Shakespeare's  hand  which 

may  well  have  encouraged  him  to  develop  Marlowe^  hint. 

Another   popular   tale  which  was  wholly  concerned  with 

a  youth^s  disdain  of  a   beautiful  woman's   embraces  was 

accessible  to  him,  and  it  was  easy  to  graft  its  main  features  on 

the  legend  of  Venus  and  Adonis.    Ovid  before  he  approached 

the  tale  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  his  Metamarphoset  had 

elaborated    the    less    conventional    topic    in   the    tale   of 

Thesmyof  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.     That  story  of  Ovid  had 

SS^h^  attrarted  attention  in  Elizabethan  England.     It  had  been 

dims.  rendered  independently  into  loose  pedestrian  English  rhyme 

by  one  Thomas  Peend.  His  Pleasant  Fable  of  Hermapbroditms 
and  Salmacis.  . . .  TVitb  a  morall  in  English  verse  was  published 
in  a  ^mall  octavo  in  x  y^f.^  But  there  was  little  in  Feend's 
doggerel  to  serve  Shakespeare's  purpose.  There  was  far  more 
in  Golding's  literary  rendering  of  Ovid's  tale.  But  Shakespeare 
clearly  supplemented  that  source  by  another. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind  that  some  four 

years  before  the  publication  of  Fenus  and  Admdsy  an  Eliza* 

bethan  poet,  Thomas  Lodge,  presented  with  much  exuberant 

and  original  detail  a  di£Ferent  hero's  disdain  of  a  dififerent 

Lodge's       heroine's  advances.     In   1789   appeared  Lodge'^  narrative 

OUitcus  4md 

SeitU^  1^89.  'A  fi-eer  version  followed  at  a  later  date,  and  has  been  very  doubtfliHy 

asstgned  to  Francus  Be«iax>nt,  the  dramatist.  This  Mras  first  paUished  anony* 
mously  under  the  title  of  Salmms  tmi  Htrmafkroditus  in  x6ox.    It  is  in  heroic 


verse  and  is  of  much  literary  interest  The  rare  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Librarjr 
was  reprinted  in  the  ShMkesftmn  S^dety  Fapers  (184.7),  ^'*  ^  PP*  9f-<^« 
In  Cranley's  AmamJa  {i6yi)y  Shakespeare's  Viwus  40^4  Adorns  is  mentioned 
<  with  Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite '  among  a  number  of  ^  songs  of  love 
and  sonnets  exquisite  '• 
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poon  ofGtauau  and  SciUa.  Lodged  work  was  penned  in  the 
mecie  of  Shakespeare^  poem,  and  in  the  opening  stanzas^ 
befi»e  he  arrives  at  hb  real  theme,  he  rapidly  and  quite 
parenthetically  describes  Adonis'  death  and  Venus'  grie£ 
With  Lodge's  prefatory  sketch  critics  are  generally  agreed 
that  Shakespeare  was  ^miliar.  Venus,  according  to  Lodg^ 
hastened  after  Adonis'  fall  to  the  grove 

Where  all  pale  with  death  he  lay  alone, 
Whose  beauty  quaild  as  wont  the  lillies  droop 
When  wastfuU  winter  windes  doo  make  them  stoop. 

What  followed.  Lodge  described  thus  (Stanza  xxii) : — 

Her  daintie  hand  addresst  to  clawe  her  deere. 
Her  roseall  lip  alied  to  his  pale  cheeke. 
Her  sighes,  and  then  her  lookes  and  heavie  cheere. 
Her  bitter  threates,  and  then  her  passions  meeke. 
How  on  his  senseless  corpes  she  lay  a  crying 
As  if  the  boy  were  then  but  new  a  dying. 

But  such  stanzas  are  merely  prefatory  illustration  of  the 
main  theme  of  Lodge's  poem,  and  it  is  Lodge's  treatment 
of  that  theme  which  suggests  the  extent  of  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  the  poem.  The  story  of  Glaucus  and  Scilla 
resembles  that  of  Venus  and  Adonis  in  being  one  of  the  many 
iriiich  the  modem  world  borrowed  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
(xiiL  9oy  sq.).  But  Lodge  radically  changed  his  Ovidian 
material  The  Latin  version  presents  a  normal  pursuit  of 
a  modest  maiden  Scylla  by  an  impassioned  lover  Glaucus. 
Lod|ge  took  on  himself  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  man  and 
woman.  His  tale  tells  of  the  refusal  of  Glaucus  to  conn* 
tenanoe  the  lascivious  advances  of  Scilla«  No  doubt  Lodge 
knew  Ovid's  l^end  of  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus.  But 
he  develops  the  woman  SciUa's  eager  passion  with  a  richness 
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of  detail,  which  is  not  found  in  Ovid's  legi^  of  Saimads, 
and  which  Shakespeare's  Venm  and  Jdonisj  alone  in  literature^ 
seems  to  rival.  To  Lodge's  Glaucus  and  Scilla  Shakespeare's 
verse  obviously  owes  much.  Innumerable  are  the  touches  in 
which  Venus's  yearning  appeals  to  Adonis,  as  told  by  Shake- 
speare, recall  Scilla's  yearning  appeals  to  Glaucus,  as  told  by 
Lxxlge*  A  comparison  of  the  three  following  stanzas  of 
Lodge  with  three  stanzas  of  Shakespeare  shows  the  manner 
of  the  latter's  dependence  on  the  former. 


L819 

And  now  fhe  bettt  her  hearc^  whefctt  h  grnm, 
Thtt  all  che  neighbour  caTcs,  af  seeming  croubled, 
Ikiake  Tcrbal  repecicion  of  her  mouif  % 
Pitsion  on  ptfsion  deeply  is  redottbled : 

*Af  mel*  she  crief,  and  cwcnty  cimef  *Woe« 
woel* 

Avi  cwencjr  echoet  twenty  cimet^  cry  so. 

I.83J 

She  marking  them  begins  a  wailing  noco 

And  sings  ezcemponlly  a  woeful  ditcy ; 

How  lore  makes  young  men  chnll  and  old 
docei 

How  love  10  wise  in  fbllyy  fiDolish-wicty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 


'Gljucvs  axo  Scilla* 

l.«97 
Eocho  fcer  selie  when  SctUa  cried  out,  O  lone  I 

With  piteoos  voice  firom  out  her  hollow  den 

Recurnd  these  words,  these  woods  of  sorrow,  (no^ 

love) 

No  looe  (quoth  she)  then  fie  on  iraiterous  men, 

Thenfieonhope:  then  fie  on  hope  (quoth  Eccho) 

To  everie  word  the  nimph  did  answere  so. 

1.703 
For  euerie  sigh,  the  rockes  rctnrne  a  sigh : 
For  euerie  teare  their  feontaines  yield  a  dropi 
Till  we  at  last  the  place  approached  nigh. 
And  heard  the  nimph  that  fed  on  sorrowes  sop 

Make  woods»  and  wanes,  and  rocke^  and  hiUa 
admire. 

The  wonderons  force  of  her  untamM  desire. 


The 


^ne  popo- 
hrity  of  the 
six-line 


I.S47 
For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal 
But  idle  sounds  leseabtlng  parasites. 
Like  shrill-tongu*d  upiters  answering  every  caU, 
Jooching  the  humoar  of  fantastic  wits  ? 
Shesay<'*Tia.so:*  they  answer  all  '"Tissoi* 
And  wouTd  say  after  het^  if  she  said  *  No,' 


1.70^ 
Olaucus  (<^uoth  she)  is  faire:  whilst  Eocho  sings 
Glancus  is  fiuie :  but  yea  he  hatcth  SciUa 
The  wretch  repeats:  and  then  her  armcs  ahe 

wrings 
Whilst  Eocho  tells  her  this,  he  hatcth  Sdlla. 
No  hope  (qooch  she) :  no  hope  (quoth  Eocho) 
then, 
Then  fie  onpmeni  when  she  said,  Sm  00  men. 


From  whatever  point  of  view  Shakespeare^s  poem  \& 
exanuned  there  emerge  manifest  signs  of  its  close  association 

che  contemporary  trend  of  literary  endeavour  in  Ei^land 
as  well  as  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  absorbed  from  all 
available  fjuarters  sugg^tions  and  ideas  of  many  d^;rees  of 
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dignity.  Sh«kespeare^s  genius  transmuted  most  of  his  ii^pre- 
dknts  and  fused  them  into  a  rich  and  consistent  work  of  art; 
Bat  the  constitiient  elements  deserve  careful  attention.  The 
choice  of  metre  is  a  6nal  testimony  to  the  young  author's 
readiness  to  accept  accessible  guidance.  The  sixain  or  six* 
lined  stanza,  riming  ababcc,  which  Shakespeare  adopted, 
was  among  the  commonest  of  all  forms  of  verse  in  both 
Eogjihii  and  Frmch  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century.  George 
Gascoigne,  in  his  Cerlayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 
making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  {ifjfj^  writes  familiarly  of 
<sixaine8'  as  the  fitting  vehicle  <for  shorte  phantazies^ 
Piittenham  described  the  <stafie  of  sixe  verses'  as  <most 
usual  *  and  ^  very  pleasant  to  th'  eare '."  The  most  notable 
example  of  the  employment  of  the  sixain  before  Shakespeare's 
Fenus  mid  Adonis  is  offered  by  £dmund  Spoiser's  Astrophd^ 
m  fsMorml  degy  upon  Ae  death  of. .  •  Sir  fhilip  Sidney^  which 
was  written  in  is%6^  and  after  wide  circulation  in  manuscript 
was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  ij^s*  The  poetic  lament 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  Sidney's  sister,  which  is 
appended  to  Spenser's  Astrophel^  is  also  in  the  same  metre ;  so, 
too^ is  %)enser's  <Teares  of  the  Muses '  in  his  Complaints^  if 91. 
A  longer  efibrt  in  the  six-line  stanza  is,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
narrative  poem  by  Thomas  Lodge  entitled  Scillaes  Metamor^ 
pbotis:  Enterlaced  with  the  unfortunate  ioue  of  Glaucusy  which 
appeared  in  1/89.  Robert  Greene  penned  numerous  short 
poems  in  sixains,  and  Nicholas  Breton  published  in  1^9^  ^ 
the  six4ined  sunza  a  long  allegory  together  with  a  religious 

'  Cf.  Aittcahtm^s  JU  Art*  rf  BmgBsi  P#em  (1589),  Book  ii.  Chap,  ii^ 
'OrPrafortioii  in  Sttfie/  Puttenhtm  Also  notes  of  <tiie  stafic  of  sixe  verses^ 
that  it  <  also  scnacth  for  a  greater  complement  then  the  inferiour  atauea^ 
vfaidi  oakctii  him  more  oommonly  to  be  vsed\  Chaucer  tince  uses  the  sixm, 
lined  stansa  wiA  an  cxcntiooal  scheme  of  rime,  ooce  in  tiie  Envojr  to  the 
that  poem  trmmmfy  KMisse^  where  the  rimes  mn  ababaa,  and  again  in, 
the  £avof  to  Tbe  ckrk^s  T^/r,  where  the  rimes  run  ababcbb 
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diapeody  under  the  joint  title  of  The  PUgrimage  to  PunuUse^ 
kyned  mtb  the  Countesi  afPenbrookes  hue.  The  skilful  managjB* 
ment  of  the  metre  by  Spenser,  Lod^,  and  Breton — the 
pleasant  alternation  of  the  alternately  riming  quatrains 
with  the  riming  couplet — ^left  Shakespeare  small  oppor* 
timity  of  improvement,  and  althou^  his  mastery  is  for  the 
most  part  complete  he  did  not  travel  far  beyond  the  bounds 
that  his  predecessors  had  assigned  the  stanza/  Of  the 
attraction  that  the  metre  had  for  him  in  early  life,  he  has 
left  an  interesting  testimony  outside  the  poem.  In  what 
is  probably  his  earliest  l^ay,  Loves  Labour  V  Lost^  he  attempted 
to  turn  sixains  to  dramatic  uses,  and  one  of  the  hero 
Biron's  speeches.  Act  i^  Sc.  i,  11.  if  i-tfs,  is  in  regular  six- 
lined  stanzas.  But  the  awkward  experiment  was  not  repeated 
on  the  stage,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in  the  evidence  it 
offers  of  Shakespeare's  predilection  for  the  metre  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  his  career. 
Recepdonor  The  reception  accorded  Shakespeare^  work  was  extra* 
^w^^\  ordinarily  warm.  Reprints  were  numerous  during  the  remain- 
poem.         ing  twenty-three  years  of  Shakespeare's  life.    References  to 

it  are  frequent  in  contemporary  literature,  and  are  couched 
for  the  most  part  in  highly  commendatory  terms.  So  agnal 
a  success  is  adequately  explained  by  the  vigorous  freshness 
of  the  poem.  Subsidiary  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
voluptuous  treatment  of  the  story,  and  in  a  natural  aflbiity, 

'  Of  the  mooj  long  poems  written  in  sixains  subsequent  to  Vetmt  mut 
Adorns^  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  Southwell's  Sf.  Petir^t  Cmf/mtt  (159^), 
Bamfield's  Affectiommte  Shepbeard  (15:94.),  his  Cassandra  (if  ot)>  his  Ladj  Feamta 
and  C9it^lmnt  rfFoetrie  (if 98},  J*  C/s  AldBa  (1595*)  and  Marston's  Tbe  Meta^ 
marf  hosts  of  PipnalMs  Image  (if  p8^  The  metre  was  so  common  before  yt$ms 
amd  Adorns  came  out  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  its  vogue  was 
substantially  extended  by  the  success  of  Shakespeare's  work.    But  Bamfield's 

fit^iarisms  of  ShakesjiNrare's  Venus  are  so  constant  and  unblushing  that 
s  dioke  of  metre  may  saieljr  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  Shakespeare's 
poenu 
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vhich  the  legiend^  previons  popularity  attested,  between  the 
tak  and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  A  very  early  critic,  the 
Jesuit  Robert  Southwell,  deplored,  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  the  pagan  frankness  of  <  the  first  heir '  of  Shake-* 
speared  <  invention  \ 

Still  finest  wits  are  'stilling  Venus'  rose. 

In  Paynim  toyes  the  sweetest  vaines  are  spent. 

But  the  general  tone  of  ingenuous  approval  may  be  gauged 
by  ¥ranc]s  Meres'  insistence  in  1^98  that  this  and  other  of 
the  dramatist's  poems  proved  that  <  the  sweete  wittie  soule  of 
Ovid  Jives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare'. 
Next  year  John  Weever,  in  his  enthusiastic  sonnet  in  praise 
of  <  our  honey-tongued  Shakespeare ',  declared  that 

Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses. 
Fair  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her 


were,  with  the  other  issue  of  his  brain,  children  of  Apollo 
by  some  heaven-bom  goddess.  The  university  wit  who 
penned  about  1600  the  academic  plays  of  The  Pilgrimage 
<•  famaims  and  The  l(etum  from  Varnassus  voiced  popular 
opinion  when  he  wrote,  ^Let  this  dundfied  world  esteem 
of  Spenser  and  Chaucer  y  I'll  worship  sweet  Mr.  Shakespeare 
ttid  to  honour  him  will  lay  his  Vmus  and  Adanis  under  my 
pilkwr.' 

In  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  a  popular  tendency 
to  tank  Vmms  and  Ad»ms  with  improper  literature  and  to 
insist  (m  its  erotic  tendency.'     But  the  essential  beauty  of 


'  Cf.  Middleton's  A  ma  ^w^rld  mj  mmstm  {\6o%\  where  the  j< 
mrebnin,  qiealdng  of  Us  neirlf-married  wife,  stys,  <  I  bare  conveyed  awxy 
^[^  waaloii  pamphlcti^  as  Hmr^  md  IjtmuUr^  Vtmt  mU  Admis ;  O,  two 
^^^dom  maiTow-bone  pies  for  a  young  married  wife.'  Richard  Brathwaite,  in 
JU  BM^st  Gemiitumum  (itf  3 1),  includes  the  poem  In  a  list  of  <  books  treating 
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the  dieme  gives  small  warrant  for  the  degrading  dassificatian: 
Shakespeare  himself  urged  a  juster  view  when  he  introduced 
a  charming  reference  to  the  airy*  aesthetic  signifibmce  of 
the  fzhle  in  the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  The  Sbret^ 
(Induction,  Sc.  2, 11.  /i-f): — 

Dost  thou  love  pictures?    we  will  fetch  thee  straight 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 

And  Cythere^  all  in  sedges  nid, 

Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

One  efiect  of  Shakespeare's  poems  was  to  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  topic  among  contemporary  writers.  The  four 
sonnets  on  Venus  and  Adonis  by  B.  Griffin  and  other  anonymous 
hands  which  figure  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  of  15*99  (the 
poetic  miscellany  unwarrantably  assigned  by  the  publisher  to 
Shakespeare),  and  The  Shepbeardfs  Song  by  H[enry]  C[onstable], 
which  first  appeared  in  EnglamPs  Helicon  (i^foo),  are  para* 
phrases  of  Shakespeare's  verse,  and  they  bring  to  no  unworthy 
close  the  roll  of  poetic  adaptations  of  the  classic  story  in  the 
literature  of  the  English  Renaissance.' 

of  light  subjects ',  which  ladies  ought  to  avi^d :  ^Femt  smd  Ai^ms  tit  nnSSddx^ 
Consorts  fttr  a  Ladies  boeome '  (p.  139). 

'  Two  poems  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  dealt  with  the  story  of 
AdonisP  incestuous  birth  as  related  in  0?id^8  MftMurfb^set^  Book  x^  shodd 
doubtless  be  redconed  among  the  Shalceqiearean  progeny.  Mirrlia,  after  an 
incestuous  union  with  her  father  Cinyras,  was^  according  to  the  myth,  dianged 
into  a  tree,  which  gave  Adonis  miraculous  birth.  The  earlier  poem  on  tlie 
subject,  MirrbMy  m  mvtbn  rf  Adorns  ^  Mr  Imstos  trp£p9s^  was  by  the  actor 

William  Barksted  '-^—^  -   **--  ^'™   —*-•*'-*  -^^^  * ^  ^ —    —  •»^- 

Wmtt9m  Ijulyy^ 

of  Shakespeare' , 

qids  with  an  culqgy  on  Shakespeare's  effort : — 

But  stay,  my  Muse,  in  thine  owne  confines  keepe. 
And  wage  not  warre  with  so  deere  lov'd  a  nei^ibor, 

But,  having  sung  thr  day  song,  rest  and  sleepe 
Preserve  thy  smaU  fime  and  YiM  greater  favor : 


I 

■ 

\ 
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IV 
The  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  publication  of  The  pubfi 

uonoT 
poem. 


Shakespeare^  Fenus  and  jfdonis  throws  an  interesting  sidelight  **^  *'*'** 


on  Shakespeare's  biography.  It  brings  the  poet  temporarily 
into  close  association  with  a  fellow  townsman  of  Stratfbrd-on^ 
Avon.  Richard  Field,  who  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the  The  printer 
same  year  as  himself.  The  fathers  of  the  two  men  had  been  KekL 
friends  and  neighbours  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Richard  Field's 
father^  Henry  Field,  was  a  &irly  prosperous  tanner.  He 
died  in  1^92,  when  his  neighbour  John  Shakespeare,  the 
poet^  &ther,  attested  in  accordance  with  custom  <  a  trew  and 
periecte  inventory '  of  his  goods  and  chattels.  Meanwhile 
Richard  Field  had  left  Stratfmd  to  follow  the  trade  of  a 
printer  in  the  metropolis  of  London.  On  September  29,  i  sj^y 
Ridiard  at  the  usual  age  of  fifteen  was  apprenticed  to  a 
London  printer  and  stationer  of  good  repute,  George 
Bishop/  But  it  was  arranged  five  weeks  later  that  he  should 
serve  the  first  six  years  of  his  apprenticeship  with  a  singularly 
interesting  member  of  the  fraternity,  Thomas  Vautrollier,  a 
Frenchman  who  had  originally  come  to  London  as  a  Hugue* 
not  nfngp^  and  had  established  his  position  by  publishing 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  in  i779>  a  book  which 


song  was  worthie  merrit  (Sbakspe^re  hee) 
Sung  tbe  Aire  blosscMne,  thoa  the  withered  tree; 
Idurtll  is  due  to  him,  his  art  and  wit 
Hath  purdiast  it,  Cjftes  thy  brow  will  fit. 

It  ii  fcriiaps  worth  noting  that  copies  of  Barksted's  Mhrha  and  H.  A/s  Scmn^ 


V9ms  were  boand  up  with  copies  ofVemus  mU  Aitmt  (i6^€)  and  iMcrtct 

oaicr  earlr 
Pearaon,  which  fetched  ^x  ai.  od.  at  the  Pearson  sale  of  1788. 


itf itf),  and  of  some  oaicr  early  poetical  tracts,  in  a  volume,  in  the  library  of 


'  Besides  Ridiard  Field  and  his  brother  Jasper,  who  was  apprenticed  to 
Itidiard  in  x ^90,  twoother  of  Shake^are's  Stratfbrd-on-» Avon  contemporaries 
vcrc  tpprcnticed  to  London  nrinters  in  the  poet's  early  life,  viz. : — Roger,  son 
nf  John  Lock,  a  Stratford  glover,  on  Sept  x,  X577,  to  Richard  Pidcering, 
cilittn  and  stationer  of  London,  and  AUan,  son  of  a  Stratford  tailor,  Thomas 
Orrian,  to  Thomss  Fowke%  stationer,  on  March  x,  ijSf. 


\ 


Vantiollier. 


career  be£>re 
H9J 
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was  soon  to  be  closely  studied  by  Shakespeare,  and  was  greatly 
Field  and     to  influence  his  work.     Field's  relations  with  Vautroliier 

became  very  intimate.  Vautroliier  was  a  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies and  independent  views,  which  somewhat  prejudiced 
his  career  in  London.  Threats  of  prosecution  for  printing 
a  heretical  book  by  the  sceptic  Giordano  Bruno  led  him  to 
retire  temporarily  (i  f  84-tf)  to  Edinburgh,,  where  he  established 
a  press,  and  was  patronized  by  the  Scottish  king,  James  VL 
In  his  absence  from  England  his  printing  business  in  London 
was  carried  on  by  his  wife  Jacquenetta  with  Field's  aid,  but 
he  resumed  control  of  it  before  his  death  in  July,  i  f  87. 
Field's  Field  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 

on  February  tf,  1^87,  and  subsequently  filled  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  society.'  On  the  threshold  of  his  career  he 
seems  to  have  married  Vautrollier's  widow  Jacquenetta*^ 
In  the  autumn  of  if 88,  he  was  carrying  on  business  with 
her  in  the  house  in  Blackfriars  near  Ludgate,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  Vautroliier.  He  adopted  his  old  master's 
device  of  an  anchor  in  an  oval  with  the  motto^  jinthara  SpeL 

The  earliest  work,  on  the  title-page  of  which  Field's 
name  figures,  was  a  pamphlet  describing  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  called  The  Copie  of  a  Letter  sent  ouffEn^nd 
to  John  Bernardino  Mendos(a»  It  appeared  in  October,  if  88, 
and  was  described  as  Sprinted  by  I[acquenetta]  Vautroliier 
for  R.  Field '.  Next  year  Field  both  printed  and  published 
single-handed  several  books  of  importance,  including  Futten- 
ham's  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie  ^,  and  A  summarie  and  true 

'  He  was  recognized  as  a  master  printer  in  1^96^  was  admitted  to  the 
Livery,  July,  1^9% j  was  warden  in  160^  and  was  master  in  i(fio  and  i6xx. 

•  Cf.  Plomer's  Wills  €f  EmgBst  Prmters  ami  Statimurs  (Biblogr.  Soc), 
p.  ay  (Vautrollicr's  wilH  and  p.  5:0  (Field's  will). 

'  The  licence  for  Puttcnham's  book,  originally  granted  to  Thomas  Orwin 
in  November,  1588,  was  transferred  by  him  to  Ridiard  Held  <  dwelling  in 


the  black-Friers,  neeie  Ludgate '^  April  y,  1589. 


I  ••  1  -K^ 
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Dimkes  Wksi  ImiUm  f^^ymgt  (of  if  tf^l^ 

ki^  jBtcresc*    At  tbe  smk  tune  lie 

*      est  in  Many  mtncstiBp  nadeiw 

Nbttfa^  tnmshtkm  of  Hatuchs 

tJBM  tfapBC  cJinnnsof  that  week  wtit  piinicd  by  Fidd.^ 

fay  some  ocwcBanc  of  importanoe.  In  ij-yi  he  pfoduced 
the  61st  edidan  of  Sir  John  Haringcon^  translation  of 
AriostD^  OHmmJm  fmimm^  a  handsome  Tolume  liberally 
iUnstrated  with  copper  plates^  of  wfaidi  a  second  edition  came 
from  Fields  press  in  itfo?.  On  February  7>  ifya^  a  young 
brodiery  Jasper,  came  fiom  Stratford  ID  serre  him  as  apprentice* 

Field  was  thus  building  up  a  highly  valuable  and  dig^  Tk  om^ 
nified  connexion  when  in  the  early  spring  of  i jryj  he  under«  '^ 
took  die  printing  of  Shakespeare^  Femm^  mmi  Jiduds.  The 
early  association  of  the  two  men  doubtless  led  Shakespeare 
to  entrust  to  Field  the  earliest  work  that  he  sent  to  press* 
But  despite  the  personal  relation  between  author  and  printer, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Shakespeare  took  a  larger 
control  of  the  publication  than  was  customary  with  contem- 
porary  authors.  It  is  clear  that  Shakeqpeare  made  over  to 
Field  all  rights  in  the  volume,  for  what  consideration  is  not 

'  Field  printed  two  editions  of  tiiis  yabtUe  volume  in  this  same  year 
(15S9)  ;  thcjr  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  presence  on  the  last 

Ege  of  a  line  of  errata  whidi  is  present  in  one  and  absent  from  the  other*  In 
di  editions  is  this  note  from  Field's  pen,  *The  reader  must  understand,  that 
this  Discourse  was  dedicated,  and  intended  to  have  bene  imprinted  somewhat 
before  the  comming  of  the  Spanish  Flecte  unon  our  coast  of  £ngland :  but  bjr 
casualtie  the  same  was  forgotten  and  slacked  for  a  time  of  some  better  leasure/ 
A  tfajnl  edition  of  tte  bow  of  the  same  year  from  entirely  different  type  was 
issued  subsequently  by  another  printer,  ^  Roger  Ward,  dwelling  upon  Lambard 
Hill,  neere  olde  Flsh-Streete/ 

*  In  1 5*79  VautroUier  had  published  the  first  edition  of  North's  translation 
in  partnership  with  J.  Wri^t.  Tlie  first  edition  which  Field  printed  was 
poblished  jointly  by  him  and  Bonham  Norton  in  1^9  jr.  Field  reprinted  it 
with  additions  in  1^03,  when  he  and  Thomas  Wiglk  poblished  it.  In  idii 
reprinted  tbe  book  and  published  it  by  himself. 
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known.  The  copyright  became  Field's  exclusive  prqperty^ 
and  he  soon  exercised  his  privily  of  parting  with  it  to 
another  trader.  Interesting  and  instructive  as  is  Field's  pro- 
fessional connexion  with  Shakespeare,  it  did  not  last  long, 
nor  did  it  seriously  influence  the  author's  fortunes  for  good 
or  evil. 

The  grant  to  Field  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  licence 
to  publish  the  volume  was  thus  entered  in  the  Company's 
Regifter ' : — 

[if93]  xviij*  Aprilis 

Entred  [to  Richard  Field]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  master  Warden  Stirrop, 
a  book  intituled  Venus  and  Adonis.  y'f^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  publication  followed  within  two  or 

three  weeks.    The  first  edition  bears  on  the  title-page  the 

date  If 93.*    Copies  were  certainly  on  sale  in  June. 

John  Harri-  The  book  was  not  sold  to  buyers  by  Field.     The  division 

sons  shop.    ^£-  i^^jQm-  between  the  producer  and  the  distributor  of  books 

was  in  Shakespeare's  day  well  recognized.  Title-pages  as 
a  rule  mentioned  the  name  of  both  producer  and  distributor, 
i.e.  of  both  printer  and  publisher  (or  seller). '  Field  entrusted 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  the  first  edition  of  Fenus  and 
jidonis  to  one  John  Harrison,  whose  shop  was  at  the  sign 
of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  John 
Harrison  was  a  wealthy  stationer  of  older  standing  than 

*  Atber's  TYamscrift,  ii.  (fjo. 

*  A  note  supplied  by  Isaac  Reed  to  the  Variorum  edition  of  1803  (ii.  i;z) 
transcribes  a  manuscript  memorandum  bearing  date  June  ix,  IT939  which  notes 
the  purchase  for  <  ziid '  of  <  The  Survey  of  Fraunce  with  the  Venus  £c 
Adhonay  of  Nfr.  Shakspere  '• 

^  It  was  usually  stated  on  the  title-pa«^  in  cases  where  the  printer  owned 
the  copyright,  that  the  work  was  ^  printed  bv  A,  mui  sM  If  B',  or  ^  at  the  shop 
of  B  \  When,  as  was  common,  the  jpubusber  (not  the  printer jf  owned  toe 
copyright,  the  formula  usually  ran : — ^^ Printed  by  A  (i«ci»  the  printer)^  B 
(i.e.  the  publisher).* 
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Field.  He  had  been  in  continuous  occupation  of  the  shop 
known  as  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  since 
Iff 9.  Field  was  already  in  close  business  relations  with  him 
what  he  acquired  the  copyright  of  Fenus  and  Adorns^  It  was 
in  conformity  with  a  recognized  practice  that  the  imprint  on 
the  title-page  of  the  first  edition  ran : — ^  Imprinted  by  Richard 
Field  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  White  Greyhound 
in  Fkoles  Churchyard.'  Next  year  a  second  edition  came 
out  in  precisely  the  same  conditions  from  Field's  press.  The 
nnalteied  title-page  announced  that  copies  were  to  be  sold 
at  Harriscm^  shop. 

Hie  copyright  of  Venus  and  Menisy  of  which  Field  was  The  fim 
the  first  owner,  has  a  somewhat  complicated  history.    The  Iheom- 
details    illustrate    the    confused    methods    of  Elizabethan  "g^^- 
pablishing.     Shakespeare  may  be  absolved  from  responsi- 
Ulity  for  the  involutions  of  the  story.     A  new  chapter 
opens  after  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  early  in 
1^94.    A  few  months  later,  on  June  if  of  that  year,  Field  JolmHanH 
found  it  convenient  to  make  over  the  copyright  in  the  poem  ^^r,  jnne 
to  the  publisher  Harrison.    The  transfer  is  thus  recorded  in  ^U  H94- 
the  Stationers'  Company's  Register^: —  i^.^ ' 

[if 94]  2f  lunij 

Asugned  over  unto  him  [Le.  Master  Harrison,  Senior] 
from  Richard  Field  in  open  Court  holden  this  Day  a  book 
called  Venus  and  Adonis  \f. 

The  which  was  before  entred  to  Richard  Field  iS^ 
Apxilis  If 93. 

With  this  act  of  self-abn^tion  on  Field's  part  another  has 
CD  be  associated.    In  this  same  month  of  June,  Shakespeare 

*  Field  had  been  emploTed  hj  Harrison  to  print  in  lyyo  an  elaborate 
tnratise  on  mechanical  inventions  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  and  in  lyoi  bad  at, 
Harrisoii's  expense  produced  two  works  by  foreign  autiiors : — Simon  Vcrepaeus*s 
Ar  efituBs  L^DnPf  cmwrHemSs^  and  an  English  translation  of  Vasco  Figueiro's 
Tie  Sfmm€rit  Mmmnint  mtd  LtsgKers  Oljganlnt. 

■  Aiber's  Tfmucrift^  ii.  tfyy, 

F  2 
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had  his  fiecond  poem^  Lucrece^  ready  for  the  press.  Contrary 
to  expectation,  the  copyright  of  the  Lucrtce  was  acquired 
ctti  June  9,  not  by  Field,  but  by  Harrison.  The  arrange- 
ment, whatever  its  cause,  was  a  perfectly  friendly  one; 
Field  accepted  a  commission  from  Harrison  to  print  in 
If 94  the  original  edition  of  Lucrece^  of  which  Harrison 
had  just  acquired  the  copyright,  as  well  as  a  third  edition 
in  1S96  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  the  copyright  of  which  Harrisoa 
had  bought  from  Field  two  years  previously.  In  the  latter 
case  the  imprint  ran: — ^< Imprinted. at  London  by  R.  F.  for 
lohn  Harison.' 

That  issue  of  i  f  9^  brought  to  a  close  the  association  alike 
of  Field  and  Harrison  with  the  publishing  of  Shakespeare^ 
writings*  The  three  earliest  editions  of  Venus  and  Adonii  and 
the  first  edition  of  Lucrece  came  from  the  press  of  the  poef  s 
fellow  townsman,  and  there  the  connexion  of  his  press  with 
Shakespeare^s  work  ended. 
*%  The  title-pages  of  the  four  issues  of  Shakespeare's  poems 

which  Field  printed  are  all  distinguished  by  a  lai^  printer's 
device,  which  Field  had  borrowed  of  his  master  Vautrollier. 
It  consists  of  a  suspended  anchor,  of  which  the  ring  is  grasped 
by  a  right  hand  issuing  from  clouds.  Two  leafy  boughs 
cross  each  other  about  the  anchor,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed 
in  a  heavily  scrolled  and  ornamented  frame  of  oval  shape, 
within  the  top  of  which  hang  capital  letters  forming  the 
motto  Anchora  Spei.  VautroUier  possessed  at  least  four  forms 
of  this  device,  and  Field  seems  to  have  employed  as  many. 
Those  appearing  on  the  title-pages  of  the  Venus  and  Adorns  of 
If 93  and  ij-94  are  from  one  plate;  that  on  the  Lucrtce  of 
I  f  94  is  from  another  of  somewhat  different  design.  Both  are 
of  good  workmanship.  The  discrepancies,  although  slight,  are 
well  marked ;  the  chief  is  that  the  intertwined  boughs  cross 
each  other  behind  the  shaft  of  the  anchor  in  the  first  two 
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editions  of  Venus  and  Admus^  and  in  front  of  the  shaft  in  the 
first  edition  of  Lucrece ;  the  inner  beading  of  the  oval  frames 
also  difier&'  The  device  assumes  quite  a  new  form  in  the 
diird  edition  of  the  Ferius  of  xj^Ci  the  pattern  is  simplified 
and  far  more  roughly  engraved.^ 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Fmus  William 
amdjtd^fdi  underwent  a  third  change  in  the  author^  lifetime  o^ner  of  the 
in  the  summer  of  ijjrf,  just  two  years   to   a  day  after  «>pyrigk^ 
Harnson  acquired  it.    Harrison,  who  was  advanced  in  age,  i°9er-Feb. 
appears  to  have  reorganized  his  business  in  that  year.    He  "^>  »^'7. 
moved  from  his  old  premises,  the  White   Greyhound   in 
Sc  Baal's  Churchyard,  to  a  house,  on  which  he  bestowed 
the  same  agn,  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  he  made  over  his 
fonner  Jhoos^  with  some  important  items  of  his  stock  there, 
to  another  prominent  stationer,  William  Leake.    On  June  af, 
xfptf,  the  transaction,  so  far  as  it  bore  on  Shakespeare's  Fenus 
Mad  Admnsy  was  duly  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Company'^ 
Reg^iscer  thus : — 

[i  j-ytf]  2f  lunij. 

Assigned  ouer  vnto  him  [i.e.  William  Leake]  for  his  copie 
from  master  harrison  thelder,  in  fiill  Court  holden  this  day. 

'  The  Ijmrtce  pattern  of  i  yp^.  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  the  Venut 
^  'T93"4*  "^^  Fflwj  pattern  of  1793-4  appears  in  Field's  issue  in  'i^^6  of 
&  J^m  Harington's  A  nevj  discourse  of  a  stale  sulject  called  <  The  Metammrfbosis 
efAjsx\  Of  the  Ijicrece  pattern^  a  rough  cast  figures  in  Vautrollier's  edition 
of  Misakf  ef  M  Fremise^  1^^*$  ^  ^Q^  impression  was  set  by  Field  ixfore 
Pkittenham's  Arte  ef  Emglisb  Foesie^  lySpy  tnd  the  first  edition  of  the  second 
vtrinme  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Sgfeme^  which  Field  printed  in  i5o(f  for  William 
PooflOttfay.  The  general  scheme  of  the  device  was  a  cnide  adaptation  of  the 
fiunous  Aldine  anchor,  entwined  with  a  dolphin.  Antoine  Tardif,  a  well- 
knowa  sixteenth-century  printer  of  Lyons,  fashioned  a  new  device  of  an 
anchor  with  a  dolphin  within  a  heavily  ornamented  scroll  and  bearing  the 
fMnning  motto^  Fextima  iarJe.  The  arrangement  of  Tardif 's  device  and  motto 
icsemblcs  that  adonted  by  VautroUier  (cf.  L.  C.  Silvestre's  Marines  Type^ 
fymfUftm^  Paris,  1893-^7,  No.  509).  VaotroUier^s  and  Field's  motto  is 
oimfiion.  Spenser,  in  his  Sbefheards  Caletukr  (i 5:79)9  adopted  as  <Colin*s. 
cmUcmc '  the  Italian  words  Ancbora  Speme  (i.  e.  Hope  the  anchor). 

'  See  Facsimile  on  p.  do. 
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by  the  said  master  harrison's  consent.  A  booke  called.  Venus* 
and  Adonis  vjd. 

Leake  fills  an  important  place  in  the  bibliographical 
history  of  Shakespeare's  first  poem,  although  Shakespeare  did 
not  presumably  concern  himself  with  his  intervention.    He 
controlled  the  publication  for  a  period  approaching  twenty 
years — ^for  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  lifetime  and  for  ten 
months  after  the  poet's  death.   He  issued  three  editions.   The 
first  which  seems  to  have  come  out  under  his  auspices  was 
dated  1 5-9 9,  and  was  apparently  printed  for  him  by  Peter  Short. 
Another  followed  about  itfoo.    In  July,  itfoi,  he  moved  to 
new  premises  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard — ^to  a  building  bearing 
the  sign  of  the  Holy  Ghost — and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  produced  a  new  edition  of  the  poem,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  he  gave  his  new  address.    He  now  seems  to 
have  employed  Humphry  Lownes  to  print  the  book.    Other 
editions  may  have  come  from  his  press,  but  no  copies  o£ 
them  survive.*     On  February  itf,  itfiz,  he  transferred  his 
chief  copyrights,   including  Venus  and  Adonis^  to  « Master 
William       [William]  Barrett',  and   there  the  third    chapter  in  the 
foJirth*'        publishing  history  of  the  poem  closed.    Leake's  two  successors 
owner,  Feb.  enjoyed  brief  reigns.    Barrett,  the  first  of  them,  at  once 
ifarehsr     ^^^*^  ^^  volume  in  1*17,  but  there  his  interest  in  it 
\6xo.  ended.    Three  years  later,  on  March  8,  itfzo,  he  transferred 

fifiiTownerJ'  Venus  and  Adwiu  and  the  other  property  that  he  had  acquired 
^**^Ma  ^^  I^ake  to  John  Parker,  The  title-page  of  one  edition  of 
7,  i6x6.  itfio  bears  Parker's  initials  (J.  P.),  and  then  on  May  7,  i^atf, 
^^^^    he  made  the  book  over  to  John  Haviland  and  John  Wright 

'  In  i(fo7,  Robert  Rawortb,  a  printer,  wbo  pordiased  Adam  Idip's  press 
the  year  before,  was  charged  before  the  Star  Chamber  with  printing  Vemus  mtd 
Adnmsy  which  was  < another's  copy'.  Raworth  was  found  guil^,  and  bis. 
printinj^  office  was  for  a  time  forciUjr  dosed,  by  way  of  punishment  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Raworth  succeeded  in  circulating  his  piratical  reprint.  No 
copy  has  been  met  with  (cf.  Arber's  Trmnscript^  iii.  701,  703-4). 
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lointly.     The  official  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Company^)  John 
Bcgister  runs  thus :—  SS^nen. 

Assigned  over  unto  them  [i.e,  to  John  Haviland  and  John  "*^^^  ^''* 
Wridit]  by  master  Parker  and  by  consent  of  master  Isiip 
warden  A  Booke  called  Venus  and  Adonis  vjd, 

JoJm  Haviland  was  a  printer,  not  a  bookseller,  and  he 
alone  actively  controlled  the  newly-purchased   copyright. 
At  least  two  editions — ^those  of  itfjo  and  16 $S — came  from 
his  press,  and  the  bookseller  whom  he  employed  to  distribute 
the  copies  was  <  Francis  Coules  in  the  Old  Bailey  without 
Newgate  \    On  September  4,  i  tf  3  8,  the  title  of  Haviland  and 
his  partner  Wrigjht  to  the  poem  was  confirmed  anew  by  the 
officers  of  the  Stationers'  Company's  Rasters.    After  1^40,  Edwani 
the  copyright  passed  to  Edward  Wright.    He  had  begun  life  ^^^i 
August  6 J  itfo4,  as  apprentice  to  Haviland's  partner,  John  owner, 
Wr^t,  doubtless  his  uncle.    Edward  Wright  did  not  adhere  ApA  \, 
to  the  volume  long.    On  April  4,  i6fSj  he  assigned  it  to  one  '^^^- 
William  Gilbertson,  who  acquired  at  the  same  time  a  share  in  wiUiam 
Lmaae.    Gilbertson  was  the  last  publisher  to  claim  any  ^^^ 
exdosive  property  in  Vtmu  and  Adims.    It  is  likely  enough  owner, 
that  both  he  and  his  immediate  predecessor  Edward  Wright  il^5.^' 
issued  new  editions,  but  no  copies  survive  to  confirm  the 
SBggestioii ;  and  the  two  men  have  left  small  impression  <» 
die  liistory  of  the  book. 

There  were  thus  eight  formal  transfers  of  the  copyright 
of  the  poem  with  due  payment  of  fees  in  the  course  of  sixty^ 
CIPO  years — a  proof  that  the  vdlume  retained  throughout  that 
loDg  period  a  marketable  value  in  the  si^t  of  publishers. 
Tlie  authorized  London  editions  numbered  at  least  eleven ; 
a  serious  attenqpt  was  made  to  infringe  the  copyright  in 
Ixxidon  in  i  tf  o7|  and  there  was  a  surreptitious  issue  at  Edin- 
baf]gh  in  1627.     In  itfjy  a  rough  reprint  was  issued  by 
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The  chap-    a  Londcm  syndicate  of  chap-book  publishers.    That  carious 
^cd[i67s.  venture  brings  to  a  close  the  sixteenth-  and  seventeenthrcentury 
chapter  of  the  bibliopolic  history  of  the  poem. 


The  parent  Xhe  tcxt  of  all  the  editions  is  based  on  the  original 


text 


version  of  ij-^j.  Each  issue  of  subsequent  date  appears  to 
reprint  one  or  other  of  its  near  predecessors  with  more  or  less 
fidelity.  The  alterations  are  slight,  and  are  due  to  the 
compositors  or  correctors  of  the  press.  Efforts  to  systematize 
the  irregular  spellings  of  the  first  issues  and  occasionally  to 
remove  grammatical  solecisms  account  for  most  of  the 
variations.  But  in  a  few  instances  new  misprints  or  un- 
warrantable alterations  in  the  order  of  words  are  introduced 
through  the  carelessness  or  presumptuous  ignorance  of 
compositor  or  proof-corrector.  How  trifling  and  arbitrary 
were  the  changes  in  the  early  editions,  may  be  judged  from 
the  characteristic  fact  that  in  the  inscription  before  the 
dedicatory  epistle  <  WriothesL^y '  in  the  i)-93  edition  appears 
as  <  Wriothesljf'  in  the  1 1*94  edition,  and  as  ^  Wriothesl/V  in  the 
ifptf  and  many  subsequent  editions. 
The  mis-  On  the  wholc,  Field's  text  of  1 793  may  be  held  to  have 

\^^  adhered  to  Shakespeare's  manuscript  with  reasonable  closeness^ 

but  it  presents  defects  of  the  sort  which  confutes  the  theory 
that  Shakespeare  himself  corrected  the  proofi.  The  praises 
lavished  on  Field's  press-work  by  Shakespearean  critics  of  the 
first  edition  of  Fenus  and  uidonis^  seem  on  a  thorough  examina- 
tion to  require  qualification.  Misprints  are  few ;  they  do  not 
exceed  ten  in  all^  and  only  one  of  them^  slight  enough  in  itself^ 
can  cause  the  reader  perplexity.  In  line  iS;*  the  present 
participle  ^  souring'  is  disguised  under  the  unintelligible  pair 
of  words  <  so  wring '.    The  nine  other  misprints  are  <  Witin  ' 
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fcr  < Within*  (13 r);  *aiid' for  <aad*  (301);  *bnt'  £br  <but* 

(3^3)5  <Ho' for  <Hc'(f4f);  ^nor^for  <not*(tfxf)j  cthc  th* 

impaitudl '  for  <  th'  imparciall '  (74<) ;  ^ had '  for  <  was '  (i o^ 4) ; 

^cropV  for  ^crops'  (i  17^).    None  of  these  are  likely  to  mislead. 

But  misprints  are  not  the  main  defects  of  the  volume.    A  more  Dbcrmn- 

taious  flaw  lies  in  the  careless  discrepancies  which  characterize  ^^n^ 

the  spelling  of  comnxm  words. .  Very  little  time  must  have  been 

spent  on  the  revision  of  proof-sheets  of  a  book  in  which  somd 

of  the  commonest  words  were  spelt  indifferently  two  or  three 

ways  in  contignous  stanzas.   Elizabethan  spelling  was  itnpatient 

of  strict  law,  but  well-printed  books  observed  within  their  limits 

a^  deAiite  system  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  words.    In  the 

first  issue  of  f^en$u  and  Jimiis  chaos  reigns  supreme.  In  the  samtf 

ftmzas  we  have  both  <kis' (207)  and  ^kisse' (209),  and  both  ^s«i ' 

(i93)r'and  <sunne'  (X9S),  while  elsewhere  (75*0)  we  meet  with  a 

third  variant  in  <  sonne.'    Similar  irr^ularities  are  <  blood ' 

(rf)')and^bloud'  (1122);  <bore'  (1003)  and  <boare'  [\xx%)\ 

*4esier^(|tf)atid<de5ire'(f47);  *eyes'(iio)and  <eies^(iofo); 

«flood'(824)and<floud'(m^floud«gates%  5*3);  <flower'(8)and 

*towe*(ioj' j-);  <inchaunt' (i4f)and ^inchanting^ (M7);  ^lion* 

(1093)  and  <  lyon  ^  (8  84)}  *  litlc  ^(13*)  and  'little^  (i  1 79);  *pray  • 

(i*c.<prcy%  ^8)  and  <praie*  (1097);  *rain^  (3^0)  and  <raine* 

(71) J  *saycs*  (8^1)  and  <  saies '(1173);  *  skie ^  (48  i)  and  ^skye ^ 

(•if);  *  spite*  (i73)and  <spight'  (113  3);  <  in  spite  of  *  (i  73)  and 

*^^*g^t  oP  (7/1);  <  spirit '  (one  syllable^  882)  and  < sprite* 

f'li)j  <sproong'(iitf8)  and^sprong*  (ii7i)» 

The  ocfasiooal  use  of  contractions  and  of  the  symbol  signs  of  con- 

'^^for^and*  is  probaUy  an  endeavour  cm  a  clumsy  printer's 

i^rt  to  prevent  the  overrrunning  of  the  line  in  which  they  are 

^^^J^tA.    But  it  is  just  possible  that  they  reproduce  a  charac- 

^^stic  of  the  author's  manuscripts.    In  Shakespeare's  extent 

^"P^turcs,  some  of  the  letters  are  represented  by  the  abbrevia- 
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tive  symbols.  Nevertheiess  a  careM  pfittter  setting  up  type 
from  a  manuscript  which  admitted  contractions  would  expand 
them  as  a  matter  of  course*  In  the  i  jry  3  text  of  Fetms  and 
Jdonh  the  letters  <  m '  and  ^  n'  are  in  the  twenty-one  fbllowii^ 
instances  represented  by  the  cursiye  abbreviation  of  a  hyphen 
above  the  preceding  vowel,  viz. — *lfig'  (S3),  *the^  (»*thcn* 

twice  in  i37),*stregthlesV(if  3)>  *fr6^  {167^  443>  ^^^  ^^To\ 

<  strC^  ^  {297)9  *  dube  ^  (40^  and  1 14^^  *  wouding  *  (43  2),  <  non- 
paimct'  (|-aiy  hadling^  (yrfo),  ^disseble  ^  {6/^i\ «the^  (-«them,* 
tfrftf  and  899)/hoOds^  (tf7«),*  drecht'(iof4), «c4st ^(  «<canst,^ 

1077),  *vp6  ^  (1170),  ^copares  *  (1  i7tf). 

Even  thus  the  catalogue  of  irregularities  is  unexhausted. 
Capital  letters  for  common  nouns  within  the  lines  are  used 
sparingly  but  with  the  utmost  irregularity/      The  word 

<  boar',  which  occurs  seventeen  times,  is  thrice  honoured  widi.a 
capital  B ;  ^  horse '  is  similarly  treated  twice  out  of  eight  times  ; 
^  lions '  once  of  three  times;  and  ^  queen '  four  of  six  times. 
Among  some  other  words  which  bear  a  capital  initial  without 
reasonable  cause,  are  <  Eagle '  (f  f),  <  Primrose '  (i  f  i),  ^  Painter  ' 
(289),«Ouen\3  3  i),<Moone*(49a),<Caterpiller8'(798),<Tapste«* 
(849),  and  ^Tygre'  (109^).  It  is  easy  to  produce  hundreds 
lof  like  words  which  are  printed  without  any  distinguishing 
mark. 

Other  irr^^larities  in  spelling  afiect  the  inlBexicms  of 
both  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  verbs.  The  third  persoa 
singular  of  the  present  tense  ends  indifierently  with  ^ib^  or 
•</,  or  -/.  The  latter  two  terminations,  which  are  unaflfected 
by  metrical  considerations,  are  always  interchang^ble.    Thus 


'  A  different  sort  of  typographical  carelessness  is  the  substitutioa  oF 
«  small  letter  for  a  capital  in  the  list  word  of  Un€  2048  (<  which '  lor  <  Whi^ 
and  in  two  catchwords,  respectivelv,  after  line  417  ('what*  for  <What^} 
and  after  line  lop^  (^  when '  for  <  When  ')•    The  catchword  is  omitted  alto« 
-gether  after  line  666  (page  30). 


•   ^  'J  n 
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^ndf^^  (2^2) and  ^nrigiu/'  (307};  a  single  line  (311) 
^csns^spnni^/'^^scorn/^and^feelf/'.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
y  piiifeiogical  law  why  the  e  before  the  final  /  is  omitted  in 
locki^  (aaS),  < fells >  (^94),  < breeds'  (742),  « lends >  (790)^ 
(S  3  f)^  or  ^m^^  (8  jtf ^  and  is  yet  inserted  in  ^sweares^ 
(toj^  ^heares^  (70%)^  ^leapes'  (xoatf),  ^lookes'  (10^3)9  or  <bowes' 
(i  1 7x)*  A  like  uncertainty  broods  over  the  past  tense  of  verbs. 
The  customary  -^  is  represented  by  as  many  as  seven  varying 
forms,  -eJjJj  '^  de^  ^de^  tj  %  which  are  employed  at  the  composi- 
txff^  will  without  logical  justification.  Such  discrepant  forms 
as  < prisoni/%  < drown^f ',  < cali/%^ rzyld^ < prouok'/ \ ^  wreak'/% 
^hanV\  <  unwitnessed ',  <ashamV%  ^miooihred\  ^  perplexed \ 
^impmand\  ^opend\  ^trench^',  <dre[n]ch^',  and  <stop^', 
are  taken  from  a  succession  of  fourteen  stanzas  (IL  979-10^2) 
which  were  chosen  at  random*  A  few  lines  below  we  find 
die  forms  <UuV'  (1080)^  <di^'  (1080),  «liu'^'  (io8f),  and 
^hrk^'  (loStf)  within  a  seven-line  limit.' 

It  is  incredible  that  a  practised  penman  would  have 
sirffercd  so  many  inconsistencies  to  remain  in  the  proof  if  the 
opportunity  of  removing  them  had  been  given  him.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  inq>robabl^  either  that  Shakespeare's  responsi- 
bility for  the  text  went  beyond  the  mere  act  of  handing  his 
manuscript  to  Field,  or  that  Field's  corrector  of  the  press 
po6ipiBcd  average  efficiency* 

In  Field'k  new  edition  of  1^94  the  type  of  that  of  if  9)  nc  tm of 
was  leset  throughout  from  a  printed  copy.  The  signatures  are  '  ^^^ 
repeated  (B-G  in  fours  and  Hi)  and  the  number  of  leaves  are 
again  seven-^md^^twenty.     The  signature   F(i]  is  however 
omitted.    The  typographical  changea  only  affect  the  spelling 
of  words  and  are.dne  tt>  the  omqiositors'  vagaries.    No  other 

*  GL  A.  Wucnncr,  Die  Ortiwgrtphle  der  crstcn  Quuuto*Aasgd)e  roa 
Shakcapetrc's  ynms  mtdAimnt  and  X^cmr,  Vicflnay  iSSj^^V^ 

G  a 
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authority  attaches  to  any  t>f  them.  The  contcactiQiis  are  for 
the  most  part  removed,  but  several  are  confusedly  inserted 
in  new  places ;  '  When  ^  (rf4i)  is  replaced  by  *  Vyhc  \  ^  wound  * 
(lof  2)  by  <  woud  \  though  the  succeeding  word  <  drCcht'  is 
reproduced  as  ^drencht'.  The  more  obvious  misprints  are 
removed^and  in  some  places  0ie  spelling  is  improved;  e.  g.  ^yron* 
(atf 9)  is  rejfdaced  by  < iron ' ;  *lyon' (^78)  by^lion^;  ^ougly* 
(i 041)  by  ^  ugly  ^ }  *  desier '  (3d)  by  < d^ire ^ j  < donne ^ (749)  by 
<done*;  *sprocMig^(iid8)by*sprung*;  <smel'(ii7x)  by^smelP; 
<wiP(ii88)by  ^wilP.  Most  words  ending  in ^ ^ie ' in  thefirst 
edition  are  given  the  modem  termination  of  ^-y '  in  the  reissue;. 
^Stormie',  <lustie*,  *angrie*,  <beautie\  ^heauie\  *prettie% 
<drie*,  &c.,  reappear  in  ij'94  as  *  stormy  %  <  lusty  %  *  angry  % 
^beauty',  ?heavy%  ^pretty*,  *dry*,  &c«  On  the  otfaor 
hand  in  several  places  the  spelling  assumes  cruder  and  less 
familiar  shapes  in  the  i^w  edition;  e.g.  ^tongue'  (lotfp) 
becomes  <tong\  < Shepherds'  (45-;-)  becomes  < sheaj^iearck % 
« henceforth'  (1081)  becomes  < hencefoorth %  < destroy'  (7^0) 


The  emeu-    bccomes  f  dcstroie '.    The  only  actual  changes 

"*        unimportant,  and  on  the  whole  are  disadvantageous. 


1194' 


line  123,  ^Loue  keepes  his  reuels  where  there  are  but 
twaine,'  the  new  edition  reads  be  for  are.  In  line  203^ 
^  O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hani  a  minde,'  the  new  edition 
reads  ^  so  bad  a  minde'.  In  line  48  4  <  all  the  earth  rcleeueth'  is 
replaced  by  <  all  the  warU  relieveth '.  More  definite  injury 
is  done  to  the  sense  in  line  3  f  3,  where  ^  tender '  is  suffered  to 
displace  ^  tendrer  ^  (i.e.  more  tender).  There  was  clearly  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  ciunpositor  or  publisher  to  revise 
the  text  systematically.  The  variations  are  due  to  the  acci<» 
dental  and  occasional  intervention  of  the  xx>rrector  <if  the  press* 
Nevertheless  all  the  n^w  readings  of  i;-94  were  religiously 
followed  in  the  subs^qent  reprints. 
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Leake's  edition  of  1600  has  some  textual  importance,  Leake's 

gives  it  a  better  title  to  rank  with  its  predecessors  ^^  ^ 

of  15*93  ^^d  'f94  ^h^^  ^i^h  any  other  issue.     It  contains 

a  far  typpgiaphical  variations  which  have  some  intrinsic 

interest.    The  more  notable  chai^^  are: — ^^ smothers'  (^4) 

for  ^  nmrthers ' ;  ^  ill-natur'd '  (i  34)  for  ^  iU*nurtur'd ' ;  ^  the 

parke'  (231)  for  <a  parke';  ^kisses'  (fi^)  for  < touches'; 

(sight '  {746)  for  < fight ' ;  ^  imperiall '  (74t)  for  ^ impartiall ' ; 

^thor  obscuritie'  (7<o)  for  ^darke  obscuritie';  ^Bids  the 

leave  cinaking,  vnlis  them  foare  qq  more'  (899)  for  ^Bids 

them  kav?  quaking,  tid^  them  feaie  no  more'j  ^imperial' 

(99^)  for  <  imperious ' ;  <  and  shall  be  blasted '  ( 1 14a)  for  <  bud^ 

and  be  blasted';  ^sharpest  sig^t'  (1x44)  for  ^truest  sight'-; 

^seeoKamott'  (1x^-7)  for  ^showes  most '•    Thatthehand  of  an 

tdttor,  albeit  of  a  clumsy  kind,  is  respoimble  for  these  altera.*- 

tions  may  be  deduced  from  the  somewhat  complete  recon- 

ttmcdon  of  line  ^74  by  the  same  pen.    The  old  reading, 

^What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt?'  is 

Te^aced  by  ^What  though  the  rose  have  pricks?  yet  is  it 

pinck'd.' 

The  further  emendations  which  distinguidi  subsequent  Gradual  de- 
editions  are  comparatively  unimportant.  But  typographical  ^^^ 
ahciatioas,  xnostly  of  a  minute  kiixl,  never  ceased.  By  the 
GBoe  the  text  nached  editor  and  printers  of  the  eighteenth 
cctttmy  it  had  gradually  travelled  far  from  that  of  the  original 
israe,all  copies  of  which  for  a  long  time  disappeared.  At  the 
ling  of  the  nineteenth  century  Malone  recovered  9 
copy  of  the  editU  princepsj  and  with  its  aid  he  restored  the 
text  to  its  primordial  shape. 


tenoration 
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VI 

TkesmaU  Thb  Strangest  fact  to  be  noticed  in   rqgard  to  the 

^^Wkif  bibliography  of  Shakespeare's  Venms  and  AtUnu  is  that,  thoagh 
copies  of  there  were  at  least  six  editions  issued  in  the  poet's  lifetime 
^y^       and  seven  in  the  two  generations  following  his  death,  in  the 

case  of  only  two — the  second  and  the  sixth — of  these  thirteen 
editions  do  as  many  as  three  copies  survive.  In  r^rd  to 
the  twelve  other  editions,  the  surviving  copies  of  each  are 
fewer.  Of  the  editions  of  ifytf,  itfa7>  x<3^»  and  167 f 
two  copies  of  each  are  known.  Of  the  editions  of  1^93, 
if99,  i6ooj  1617  and  itfao,  and  the  two  editions  of  ttf3o> 
only  one  copy  survives  in  each  case*  It  is  quite  possible 
that  there  were  editions  in  other  years  of  which  every  copy 
has  disappeared.  But  no  more  singular  circumstance  has  yet 
been  revealed  in  bibliographical  history  than  that  thirteen 
early  editions  of  a  sixteenth-century  work  should  have  been 
traced  and  only  twenty-one  exemplars  of  them  all  should  be 
now  known  to  bibliographical  research.  It  is  not  extrava- 
gant to  estimate  that  each  sixteenth*  or  seventeenth-century 
edition  of  Fetms  and  Ad$nu  averaged  af  o  copies.  On  that 
assumption  it  will  be  seen  that  $^7^9  copies  have  perished 
out  of  the  3,7 fo  printed  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  This  wholesale  mortality  is  doubtless  the  penalty 
the  work  paid  for  its  popularity  and  accessibility.  The 
copies  were  eagerly  read  and  re-read,  were  quickly  worn  out 
and  were  carelessly  flung  away. 
DisrriimdoQ  The  present  distribution  of  the  twenty-one  copies  of  the 

jj^*^"*'  early  editions  which  are  known  to  survive  is  interestii^* 

Eighteen  are  now  in  Great  Briuin  and  three  are  in  America. 
The  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  has  the  high  distincticm  of 
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cnraii^as  many  as  nine;  of  these  one  came  from  the  library 
of  Robert  Barton^  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  #/  MelmnAofy 
(No.  X);  a  second  came  from  the  library  of  Anthony 
^  Wood  (No,  XVI);  three  were  presented  by  the  great 
Shakespearean  scholar^  Edmmid  Malone  (Nos.  I,  Vl^and  VIII); 
two  were  iv-^^^th^  Ky  Th/^moA  Caldecott  fNos^-UI  and 


ERRATUM 
Page  J4,  line  7,  for  twelve  other  editions  nad  eleven  other  editions. 


VmumdJims:  hindHcHm. 


^  fiodleian   Library,  was  bought  bound  up  with  other 
poetiad  tracts  for  6il 

The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  each  of  the  ^^  ^ 
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wrvivlng  twenty-one  copies  of  the  early  editions/  For  par« 
poses  of  reference  they  are  numbered  consecutively. 

First  Of  the  first  edition,  which  is  reproduced  in  this  volume^ 

EomoN,       Qijy  a  single  copy  is  known  to  exist.     It  is  among  the  books 
No^^  which   belonged   to   £dmund    Malone,   the   Shakespearean 

Bodleian       cottunentator,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 
(Maione)      The  stOTy  of  Maloue's  acquisition  of  the  rare  volume  is 
^py  of        interesting.    At  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a  Shakespearean 
^  '  conun^itator  he  sought  in  vain   for  any  early  edition  of 

Ftnus  and  Adonis.  In  his  behalf,  Thomas  Longman,  <  book- 
seller, of  Paternoster  Row,*  offered,  without  result,  a  guinea 
for  that  of  15-93  ^  ^^  advertisement  in  the  St.  Jame/s 
Chronicle  on  April  if,  1779.  In:  1780,  in  his  < Supplement 
to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ^  which  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Georfi;e  Steevens  had  jointly  prepared  in  i77t>  he  issued 
a  text  or  the  dramatist's  *  ^  genuine  poetical  compositions  \ 
But  he  found  it  impossible  to  print  Venus  and  Adonis  y  from 
the  original  copies  \  *  Though  much  inquiry  was  made  for  it,' 
Maione  wrote  in  the  Advertisement,  <  the  editor  has  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  first  edition.'  He  acknowledged,  however, 
the  loan  from  Dr.  Farmer  *  of  a  copy  of  that  poem  published 
in  1  tf 60 '.  Dr.  Farmer's  copy,  which  was  witlmut  a  title-page^ 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  with  Malone's  books  (see  No. 
VIII,  infiray    A  i^vr  years  after  the  publication  of  his  text 

*  Much  information  respecting  the  extant  copies  of  Vewus  and  Adorns  is 
ocdkcted  in  Justin  Winsops  vtluable,  but  inaccessible,  Sbakespeari^s  Poems : 
a  UUicgraffy  rf  the  earlier  editiems  (Library  of  Harvard  University,  Biblio- 
graphical  Contributions,  No.  i,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1879)4  Valuable  sugges- 
tions are  nuide  in  the  CamMdge  Staiesfearey  yci^  j8,  iSpf,  preface;  in 
Charles  Edinond's  Preface  (v-'Xxii).to  Venus  and  Adorns  from  the  bitherH  nnkno^im 
edition  of  i  ^5^9  (1870),  and  in  Lowndes'  Bitliographer*s  Manual  (ed.  H,  G,  Bohn, 
S.V.  Shaictspeare,  18^4).  I  have  personally  inspected  most  of  the  vtolomes 
descritied  whidi  remain  in  England.  I  owrc  my  main  knowledge  of  those  in 
America  to  descriptions  furnished  by  their  present  owners.  I  have  to 
thank  the  American  c6llectors,  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  Mr.  H.  C.  Folger,  jr.,  and 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  for  courteous  replies  to  mv  inquiries. 

'On  April  19,  1 770,  Maione  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  ^  Do  yea 
fitppen  to  he  possessed  of  any  ancient  edition  of  Shakes^peare^s  poem  of 
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of  the  poem  in  1 78  o,  Malone  discovered  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  First 
I  fytf,  and  he  noted  down  thirty-nine  variations  on  his  private  ^^^^^^ 
copy  of  his  reprint  of  the  edition  assigned  to  itfoo.'     It  was  '^^^' 
not  until  August,  18 of,  that  Malone's  search  for  the  original 
edition  of  i  ^93  was  rewarded  with  success.    In  that  month  he 
acquired  for  what  he  called  <  the  enormous  price  of  twenty- 
five    pounds'  from  William  Ford,  a  bookseller  of  Man- 
chester, a  copy  of  the  edition  of  ifjs.     With  the  Fenus  and 
Adonis  was  bound  up  a  copy  of  Licia^  or  poems  of  Love^  by 

Vftms  mU  Adorns  ?  The  booksellers  have  repeatedly  advertized  for  the  earliest 
oop7  of  it,  but  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  it.'  The  Earl  replied  on  May  10, 
^I  am  not  possessed  of  any  andent  copy  of  the  Vemus  and  Aioms^  (MSS. 
of  James,  ist  Earl  of  Charlemont,  lUst.  MSS.  Comm.  12th  Eeport^  App. 
Part  X,  1 891,  vol.  i,  1745-83,  p.  347).  The  following  two  letters  from  W.  Ford 
of  Mandiester,  the  sdler  of  the  volume  of  1 593  to  Malone,  are  in  the  Bodleian 
Libraij  and  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  They  are  bound  up  in  a  volume 
of  Mawne's  letters,  numbered  SC  18578  (ff.  1561  e,  1^6  f)i — 

^  Manchester,  July  ao,  1805. 

Sir,  On  receiving  this  you  will  be  shown  the  Vol.  of  Venus  and  Adonis 
—the  lowest  price  of  which  will  be  Twenty-five  Pounds — the  Licia  prefixed 
to  the  VoL  is  as  great  a  rarity  as  the  other  nor  have  I  been  able  to  discover 
any  notice  of  it  m  Warton,  Ames,  nor  Ritson.  Probably  you  may  be  more 
suooosfiiL  I  have  not  disclosed  to  M'  Bickerstaff  the  Price  I  ask  you  for  it, 
tix)'  he  is  fomished  with  another  Price  to  ask  for  i^  in  case  of  your  refusal. 
Had  1  not  been  disposing  of  my  Books,  an  offer  of  30  g*  should  not  have 
induced  me  to  have  parted  with  it.  I  am  in  possession  of  some  other  Pieces 
of  our  old  Engli^  Foets  as  Spencer,  Brown,  &c.  whidi  are  now  at  Binding, 
ts  great  rarities  as  the  above,  which  if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you 
again  I  will  describe  more  particularly. 

I  remain  very  respectfully  your 
HHe  Ser*        W.  Ford/ 

The  second  letter  runs : — 

'Sir,  Yours  I  duly  rec^  enclosing  a  Bank  Bill  Val.  1;.  17.  o  for  which 
I  have  given  you  credit  and  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

The  Bibk  shall  be  sent  for  your  inspection  the  first  opportunity. 

I  lately  purchased  a  curious  coll*  of  Books;  among  them  was  an  old 
quarto  VoL  of  Plays,  containing  Green's  tu  ftofne^  Shakspere's  Hfnry  4  and 
/*,  Ben  Jonson*s  Volfme^  and  several  others  ail  first  editions.  I  sold  it 
immediately  otherwise  sh^  have  wrote  you  about  it.    I  remain 

Sir  your  obliged  servant 
Manchester  W.  Ford. 

A^pBt  30-  1805 -' 

'  This  copy  witii  Malone's  manuscript  annotations  was  kindly  lent  to 
the  present  editor  by  Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.,  5  Pall  Mall  Place,  London. 
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First 
Edition, 


Sboqnd 
Editiqn, 

M94. 


No.  II. 
Brit.  Mas. 
(GrenriUe) 

«>py>  1594. 


Giles  Fletcher,  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  and  oF 
which  also  no  other  complete  copy  has  been  met  with.  The 
volume  is  now  numbered  Malone  325*,  and  bears  on  the  fly- 
leaf an  autograph  note  by  Malone,  of  which  the  last  sentences 
run : — ^^Many  years  ago  I  said  that  I  had  no  doubt  an  edition  o£ 
Shakespeare's  Fenuj  and  Adonis  was  published  in  if 93,  but  no 
copy  of  that  edition  was  discovered  in  the  long  period  that 
has  elapsed  since  my  first  notice  of  it,  nor  is  any  other  copy 
of  i|'93  but  the  present  known  to  exist.'  No  second  copy 
has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed  since 
Malone  wrote  these  words. 

The  copy — a  quarto — measures  77'xff'',  and  is  in 
good  condition.  The  leaves  number  twenty-seven.  The 
title-page  and  dedicatory  epistle  are  unsigned  leaves,  but  the 
text  of  the  poem  is  printed  on  leaves  bearing  signatures  in 
fours  from  B  (Bij,  Biij)  to  H.  The  copy  1^  been  twice 
reproduced  already;  firstly,  in  i8tf7,  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Ashbee, 
in  lithographic  facsimile,  at  the  expense  of  James  Orchard 
Halliwell[-Phillipps]  (only  fifty  impressions  were  taken,  of 
which  nineteen  were  destroyed,  and  thirty-one  alone  were 
sufiered  to  survive);  secondly,  in  1 8 8<$,  by  Mr.  William  Griggs, 
in  photo-lithography,  for  the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles 
published  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch  of  Piccadilly  (Na  12, 
with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons). 

Of  the  edition  of  1 1-94— also  a  quarto — Malone  remained 
in  ignorance  to  the  last.  But  at  least  three  copies  with 
the  title-pages  identical  with  those  of  the  first  edition  were 
known  to  others  in  his  time,  and  remain  accessible.  The  three 
copies  are  now,  respectively,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  the  library  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth. 

The  British  Museum  copy  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  the  well-known  collector  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  stumbled  upon  it  in  one 
of  his  Lancashire  rambles,  in  a  volume  which  also  contained  the 
first  edition  of  the  Sonnets  of  i  tf 09  and  was  purchased  for  a  few 
pence.'     At  the  sale  of  Jolley's  library  in  1844  it  w^s  bought 

'  See  T.  F.  Dibdin's  lihrmry  Cvmfmnm^  1804,  p.  8o8. 
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by  Thomas  Grenville  for  £i  1 6^  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Sbcond 
British  Museum  in  1 84^.    It  measures  df|"  x  4|".     The  edges  e^tiom, 
are  somewhat  closely  cut,  and  some  pages  are  slightly  mended.  ^^^^" 
It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Clarke.    It  was  reproduced  by 
Mr, E. W.  Ashbee  in  i8tf7>  together  with  the  edition  of  if 93. 

The  Bodleian  copy (Malone  Additional  8  85)  was  bequeadied  No.  in. 
to  the  Library  by  Tnomas  Caldecott,  an  ardent  student  of  5?*}!"" 
Shakespeare^  in  1833.    With  it  are  bound  (in  red  morocco)  ^^  ^^^ 
first  editions  of  Lucrece  (1794)  and  the  Sonnets  {160^).     The 
signature  of  an  early  owner,  ^  Thomas  Newton/  appears  on 
the  last  leaf.    A  manuscript  note  by  Caldecott  on  the  fly-leaf 
runs  thus : — ^I  purchased  the  contents  of  this  volume,  June, 
179^9  of  an  obscure  bookseller,  of  the  name  of  Vanderoerg', 
near  St.Margaret's  Church,Westminster.  He  had  cut  them  with 
several  others  out  of  a  volume,  put  each  of  them  separately  in 
blue  paper,  and  priced  them  at  4/.  and  5-x.    Some  time  after  he 
told  me  that  he  had  met  with  them  among  many  others  at  a 
bookseller's  auction.'     The  copy  measures  6^"  x  4|-",  and  the 
edges  are  closely  shaved. 

The  third  copy  of  the  1794  edition,  which  is  generally  No.  iv. 
r^rded  as  the  finest,  belonged,   until    18^4,  to   Geor^  ""***  *^*w^» 
Daniel,  of  Canonbury,  and  was  purchased  at  the  Daniel  '  ^^' 
sale  in  1 8  ^4  by  Mr.  Henry  Huth  for  ^^240.     It  measures  as 

much  as  7t'x4H"-' 

With  Harrison's  first  edition  of  i  f  9*,  the  form  of  the  Third 

Edition, 

'  Hints  of  a  fourth  copy  of  the  1 594  edition  exist.  Such  a  copy  seems 
referred  to  by  Thomas  GrenviUe  in  a  manuscript  note  before  his  copy  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  there  mentions,not  verycoherently,  ^acopysold  byFicker- 
ing  in  1843,  which  I  sold  again  to  Ixiy  this  preferable  [^oUey]  copy '.  It  would 
appear  that  GrenyiUe  himself  bought  the  Pickering  copy  in  1843,  ^°^  ^^^  ^^ 
the  following  year,  before  acquiring  the  JoUey  copy.  The  Pickering  copy,  which 
Grenville  judged  to  be  inferior  to  the  JoUey  copy,  can  hardly  be  identified 
with  the  fine  Daniel  copy  which  has  no  recorded  history,  but  which  is 
distinct^  superior  to  the  Jolley  copv.  The  Pickering  is  yet  to  be  traced.  At 
Daniel's  sale,  a  single  leaf  (F  iiij)  of  the  edition  of  i^^  belonging  presumably 
to  a  fifth  copy,  was  bought  by  Halliwell  tot  £x  ix.  o^.  and  was  presented  by 
him  to  the  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  Library  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  where  it  is 
on  exhibition.  It  contains  11. 907*5'4.,  beginning  <  A  thousand  spleenes  beare  her 
a  thousand  wayes'  and  ending  <  Since  her  best  worke  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour '. 

H  2 
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Third  book  was  changed.  The  quarto  shape  gave  place  to  the 
EomoN,  octavo,  and  the  quarto  shape  was  neyer  resumed.  The  sig- 
'  ^'  ■  natures  henceforth  run  A  to  D  iij  in  eights.     Though  the 

page  was  slightly  smaller,  each  bore  as  much  type  as  before, 

and  the  leaves  con- 
tinued to  number 

twenty-seven.  The 

text    of    1 594    is 

followed    in     the 

issue  of  i^ytf  with 

small  typ<^raphical 

change.    Field  was 

the  printer.    Two 

copies  are  extant — 

one  in  the  British 

Museum,  and   the 

other  in  the  Bod- 
No.  V.  leian.  The  British 
Brit.  Mus.      Museum         copy, 

copy,  I  Joe.        ,  .  ,  ^-^ 

which        measures 

boimd     in     half- 

(olive)       morocco 

with  red  cloth  sides, 

and  is  preserved  in 

a     russia     leather 
'  case.    It  is  in  good 

condition,although 

one  or  two  of  the 
'  concluding   leaves 

are   stained.     The 

book  was    in   the 

library  of  Sir  William  Bolland,  at  whose  sale  m  1840  it  was 

bought  by  Benjamm  Hey  wood  Bright  for  £91.     At  Brjght's 

sale  on  April  7,  1841-,  it  was  bought  by  George  Daniel  for 

^91  10/.  od.'      The  underbidder  was  Thomas  Grenville.     At 
'  Daniel  wrote  in  the  bcxtk  the  foUowiog  note : — *  T\as  most  precious 
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the  Daniel  sale  in  18^4,  the  British  Museam  acquired  the  third 
copy  for  £$^6,    The  press-mark  is  C.  21.  a.  37.  edittok. 

The  other  copy,  in  the  Malone  collection  of  the  Bodleian  Na^vr. 
Library  ^Malone  3  7),  measures  only  ^y  x  3  '\  and  the  margins  Bodleian 
are  closely  shaved.     It  originally  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  (Malone) 
early  poetical  pamphlets  which  was  sold  at  Dr.   Bernard's  ^^^^  '^^  ' 
sale  in  1^98  for  i/.  3^.;  Thomas  Warton  bought  it  for  6d.  in 
1760  ^  out  of  some  rubbish  in  a  broker's  shop  \    His  brother, 
Joseph  Warton,  gave  it  to  Malone  before  1787.     Malone 
modestly  wrote  of  the  volume  in  1791:  *If  it  were  now  to 
be  proQuced  at  an  auction,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  sold  for 
three  or  four  guineas.' '     He  detached  the  Mentis  and  Adonis 
from  the  collection,  inlaid  all  the  leaves  in  paper  measuring 
9"x7t'',  and  bound  it  up  with  inlaid  copies  of  l{omeo  and 
Juliet  {if 97  and  1799),  of  J^ichard  III  (i j'97)>  of  ^ng  Lear 
(itfoS),  and  of  Titus  jindronicus  [16 ix). 

The  first  extant  edition  bearing  Leake's  imprint  is  dated  fourth 
If 99.    Only  a  single  copy  exists,  and  that  did  not  come  to  f^!^'^*'' 
light  till  1 8  (J  7-    The  existence  of  such  an  edition  was  not  No.  vii. 
previously  suspected  by  bibliographers.     It  was  discovered  Br«weii 
in  an  upper  lumber-room  at  Lamport  Hall,  near  North-  ^^^^'  '^^^ 
ampton,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Isham,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Edmonds  in  September  of  that  year.    Mr.  Edmonds  had  been 
sent  to  Lamport  Hall  by  Henry  Sotheran  &  Co.,  the  London 
booksellers,  to  report  on  the  state  of  Sir  Charles'  library. 
Mr.  Edmonds  discovered  some  twenty  rare  poetical  tracts 
published  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  disused 

volume  is  from  the  Libraries  of  y*  late  W.  [Sir  William]  BoUaad  and 
B.  H.  Bright,  Esq".  At  Mr.  BoUand's  sale  [m  18+0]  (at  y*  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Evans)  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Bright  for  ^^91.  At  Mr.  Bright's  sale 
Tna  5:0(^7]  (at  y«  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sbtheby  &  Co.)  on  7  April,  1 84;,  I  became 
the  Purchaser  tor  j*  sum  of  ;g*ji  10/.  od.  George  Daniel,  Cawmtury  S^art!'-^ 
He  also  inserted  in  tiie  volume  the  following  note,  which  he  received  in  the 
stie-room  from  the  bookseller  Thomas  Rodd  : — ^  There  are  three  marquises 
wanting  the  Vemusy  one  will  I  fear  push  hard  at  her.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  likfejlihood  of  your  getting  fcer  under  ;^ioi.  I  know  that  it  will  not  go 
under  ;69i  los.oJ.  T[homas]  R[odd].* 
'  Prior's  MiJme^  p.  179. 
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Fourth        lumber-room.    All  were  in  good  condition  in  contemporary 
EornoM,       velliun  binding,  and  in  many  cases  the  leaves  were  uncat. 

But  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this  treasure-trove  was 

the  vellum-bound  volume  in  perfect  condition  which  sheltered 

within  its  covers  Leake's  edition  of  rmus  and  Jdonis  dated 

1^99,  a   copy  of 

The  Patsionate  Pil- 

ff-im  published  in 

the  same  year,  and 

a    copy    of   Epi- 

?ammej  and  Eleftes 
I.  D.  and  C.  M. 
jSt  Middhboroitvh. 
(The  last  pamphlet 
consisted  of  epi- 
grams by  Sir  John 
Davies,  and  cer- 
tain of  Ovid's  Ele- 
mes  translated  by 
Christopher  Mar- 
lowe,and  was  issued 
in  London — not, 
asstated^atMiddle- 
borough  ~  in  all 
probability  in 
ij-pg.)  This  rare 
volume  of  tripli- 
cate interest  was 
sold  in  the  summer 
of  i89f,  by  Sir 
Charles  Jsham,  to 

Mr.  Christie  Miller  of  Britwell  Court,  Maidenhead,  together 
with  much  else  that  was  valuable  in  the  Lamport  treasure- 
trove.  The  if99  edition  of  f^enus  and  jidmisy  which  is  now 
at  Britwell,  measures  4f "  x  j^"  j  the  signatures  run  as  before 
in  eights  from  A  to  D  iij ;  and  it  consists  of  twenty-seven 
leaves.     The  text  follows  that  of  1^9*,  but  there  are  some 
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ignorant  variations  of  spelling.    The  ornaments  on  the  title-  fourth 
page  altogether  differ  from  those  employed  by  Harrison  and  ^^rnoK, 
Field,  and  suggest  that  the  printer  whom  Leake  employed  '^^^' 
was  Peter  Short.     A  typed  &csimile,  limited  to  an  edition 
of  131  copies,  was  published  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  &  Co.  in 
1870. 

Of  a  succeeding  issue,  only  a  single  copy  is  again  known  Firm 
to  be  extant.    This  copy,  which  lacks  a  title-page,  is  in  ^^tion, 
Malone's  collection  at  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  327}.  no!viii. 
It  is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece^  whicn  Bodleian 
has  the  imprint « printed  by  I.  H.  for  lohn  Harison '  and  the  2l*^^i£o  > 
date  itfoo.    The  volume  was  a  gift  from  Dr.  Farmer  to       ' 
Malone,  who  collated  it  before  March  24, 1 7  8  f,  with  the  if  ^6 
edition,  and  drew  up  a  manuscript  list  of  thirty-nine  changes, 
which  is  extant,  but  is  not  exhaustive.'     A  manuscript  title- 
page  which  has  been  supplied  to  this  edition  of  the  t^enus^ 
merely  copies  the  Lucrece  imprint  (*  printed  by  I.  H.  for  John 
Harison,'  1600).    The  date  may  be  right,  but  the  printer's 
and  publisher's   names   are   errors.     John   Harrison's  con- 
nexion with   the   Fenus  and   Adonis  had    ceased    with    the 
transfer  of  the  copyright  in  1^97  to  William  Leake.    The 
edition  was  doubtless  published  by  Leake.    It  is  of  textual 
importance,  for    although    it    follows    the    typography   of 
1^99  there  have  been  deliberately  introduced  several  new 
misreadings,  which  are  adopted  in  all  subsequent  editions  of 
the  seventeenth  century.    The  measurements  are  4^"  x  2-^''. 
The  signatures  (A-D  iij)  in  eights,  and  the  number  of  leaves, 
which  are  unpaged,  twenty-seven,  are  the  same  as  in  previous 
issues. 

A  new — the  sixth — edition  was  issued  by  Leake  in  i<Jo2.  Sixth 
It  seems  to  have  been  set  up,  with  reasonable  care,  from  the  ^wtion, 
text  of  itfoo.  The  curious  printer's  device,  in  a  square 
scrolled  frame  on  the  title-page,  shows  a  winged  and  laurelled 
skull  surmounted  by  an  hour-glass  in  front  of  an  open  book, 
inscribed  <  I  liue  to  dy.  I  dy  to  line ':  beneath  the  skull  is 
a  globe  showing  the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  sea  with  a  ship. 

*  Sec  No.  I,  p.  57,  note  i. 
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Sixth  The  device  was  probably  that  of  Humphry  Lownes,  who  seems 

EwnoN,      to  have  printed  the  volume  for  Leake.     An  edition  of  Robert 

Southwell's  Saint  Peters  Complaint^  which  was  probably  printed 


in  the  same  year  (itfoi),  although  the  title-page  is  undated, 
bears  the  same  device  and  has  the  imprint,  'Printed  by 
H[umphry]  L[ownes3  for  William  Leake.'     Three  copies 
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survive — respectively  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  sixth 
Museum,  and  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield^s  library.  ewtiow, 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  type  of  the  title-pa^  after 
a  few  copies  were  struck  off* :  for  the  comma  which  originally 
followed  the  word  <  vulgus '  in  the  middle  of  the  first  line  of 
the  Latin  quotation,  mere  was  substituted  a  colon,  which 
figures  in  two  of  the  three  extant  copies  of  the  edition.  The 
copy  in  the  British  Museum  alone  has  the  comma  on  the  title- 
page.  There  is  no  other  distinction  in  the  type  of  the  three 
copies.' 

The  British  Museum  copy  of  the  1601  edition,  with  No.  ix. 
the  unique  <  comma '  title-page,  measures  i^^"  x  3I".  The  ^^^^ 
ownership  can  be  traced  some  distance  back.  It  was  copy,  i^oi. 
bought  by  the  commentator,  George  Steevens,  at  the  sale 
of  Dr.  Chaimcey's  library  on  April  if,  1790,  for  eig^t 
shillings.  James  Bindley  paid  £1  11s.  6d.  for  it  at  the 
Steevens  sale  on  May  21,  1800.  The  price  leapt  up  at 
Bindley's  sale  in  18 19  to  ^42,  when  it  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Strettel  of  Canonbury.  At  StrettePs  sale,  in  1841,  the 
bidding  only  reached  £x6  ys.  od.  and  no  sale  was  then 
effected,  but  George  Daniel  soon  afterwards  acquired  it  for 
^40  8/.  6d.  Daniel  sold  the  copy  to  the  British  Museum 
at  a  slightly  higher  price.  There  are  manuscript  notes, 
dealing  with  the  successive  changes  of  ownership,  in  the 
hands  of  Steevens  (who  knew  of  no  other  copy),  Bindley,  and 
Daniel.  On  Sig.  B  i  (line  303)  is  the  following  good 
manuscript  note  in  a  seventeenth-century  hand: — ^'To  bid 
the  wind  a  bace.  Base  or  Bace — a  sport  used  among  country 
people  called  Prison-Base  in  which  some  persue  to  take  others 

^  The  Cambridge  editors  vaguely  credit  each  of  the  three  copies  with 
tffOff$fbiad  peculiarities,  and  treat  each  as  representative  of  a  different 
editioo,  thus  attributing  to  Leake  three  editions  m  i6ox.  A  comparison  of 
the  three  does  not  support  this  all^ation.  A  careful  collation  of  the  Earl 
of  Macclesfield's  copy,  which  was  kindly  lent  to  the  British  Museum  by  the 
Countess  of  Macclesfield  for  the  purpose,  with  the  British  Museum  copy, 
shows  that  the  two  are  at  all  points  identical  in  type,  save  for  the  punctuation 
on  the  title-page.  The  paper  of  the  Bodleian  copy  is  perhaps  of  a  quality 
sl^tly  inferior  to  that  of  the  Museum  and  Macclesfield  copies. 

i 
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Sixth 
Editiok, 
i6oz. 
No.  X. 
Bodleian 
copy,  i^oz. 


No.  XL 
Macclesfield 
copy,  i6oz» 


Prisoners — and  therefore  To  bid  the  wind  a  Base^  is  by  using 
the  Language  of  yt  sport  To  take  the  wind  Prisoner.' 

The  Bodleian  copy  of  1^02  (8^  M  9,  Art  B  S)  bears  the 
autograph  signature  of  Robert  Burton.  It  has  l>sen  in  the 
Library  since  i(J4o,  when  it  was  forwarded  in  conformity 
with  the  clause  of  Burton's  will :  <  If  I  have  any  books  the 
University  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them.'  *  This 
copy  was  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  to  pass  the  portals 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  That  Burton  was  well  acquainted 
with  Fenus  and  jidonis  is  clear  from  a  mnemonic  quotation  of 
four  lines  in  \ii%  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  {i6xxy  Burton's 
copy  is  now  bound  up  with  five  other  tracts,  only  one  of 
which  was  his  property.  The  Venus  comes  second  in  the 
volume.    Some  of  the  leaves  are  uncut.'     The  measurements 


are  j-^    X  3I  . 

The  third  surviving  copy  of  the  i(Jo2  edition  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  at  Shirburn  Castle, 
Oxfordshire.  It  has,  like  the  Bodleian  copy,  the  <  colon  ' 
title-page.  It  is  a  perfect  copy  in  admirable  preservation, 
and  has  been  strongly  bound  in  recent  years  by  Hatton  of 
Manchester.  It  was  probably  acquired  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Macclesfield,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.   The  measurements  are  f "  x  3I".    There 

'  Macray's  Annah  of  the  BoiUlan^  185^0,  p.  j^o. 

'^  Burton  quotes  the  four  lines  from  memorjr  Ted.  Shilleto,  vol.  iii,  p.  75^) 
thus : — ^  When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Admls^  as  an  elegant 
Poet  of  ours  sets  her  out. 

The  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  [by  the]  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  stay, 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace.'  (11. 871^) 

Burton's  allusion  to  Shakespeare  as  ^  an  elegant  Poet  of  ours '  is  curious.  He 
only  seems  to  quote  Shakespeare  in  two  other  places  in  his  AfMton^^  once  from 
Ijtcrne^  11.  6iff^  (vol.  i,  p.  91),  and  once  from  Rnneo  and  Juliet  (vol.  iii,  p.  w6\, 
Burton  makes  several  other  references  to  the  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  but 
only  as  it  %ures  in  classical  authors. 

3  The  opening  tract.  The  Devilt  if  Masam^fnm  the  French {Oxfordy  itfyS), 
is  not  of  much  interest.  But  the  third  tract,  Laneham's  Letter^  conceniing 
the  Kenilwoith  Entertainment  of  1575,  bears,  like  Fenus  and  Ad^is,  the  auto- 
graph signature  of  ^  Robtus  Burton  \ 
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■k  traces  of  the  existence  of  two  other  copies  of  diis  edition,  sixth 
Jj  the  Bagford    coUeaion   of  title-pages   at    the    British  f^*^ 
Wiisenin,  there  is  a  title-page  which  precisely  corresponds  '  °*' 
''th  that  of  Lord  Macclesfield's  exemplar.    The  library  of 
^"^  great  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  the  book- 


/ 


jjer  Osborne  dispersed  in  the  middle  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  contained  very  few  early  editions  of  Shakespeare's 
irorks,  but  the  Catalogs  Bibliotheeae  Harleianae  (174;-^)  enu- 
merates among  them  a  copy  of  Ferms  and  jlthnis  dated 
ttfoz. 


Seventh 
Edition, 

1^17. 
No.  XII. 


(Caldecoft) 
copy,  1^17. 


6i 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  1^17  was  included  in 
Thomas  Caldecott's  bequest  in  1 8  3  3  to  the  Bodleian  Library  * 
(Malone  890).  It  bears  the  imprint  <  Printed  for  W.  B.  1^17.' 
W.  B.  was  William  Barrett^  the  publisher  or  bookseller  who 
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purchased  the  copyright  of  Leake  in  1^17.  The  volume  is 
a  small  octavo  (4^"  x  3^")  with  the  same  signatures  and 
the  same  number  of  leaves  as  its  immediate  predecessors. 
The  text  seems  identical  with  that  of  1602. 

'  Djrce  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  mentions  an  edition  of  the  year  i6t6. 
There  is  no  other  trace  of  it,  and  Dyce  may  have  been  thinking  in  error  of 
the  edition  ofZjureee  of  1616. 
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A  unique  copy  of  the  edition  of  itfzo — ^'Printed  for  L  P.*  eighth 
(lc.  John  Parker)— is  among  the  books  left  by  Capell  to  Edition, 
Trinity  CoU^,  Cambridge.    It  is  bound  with  a  copy  of  The  No!^xiir. 
?asti$nate  PUgrim  of  1^99,  which  follows  it.    The  volume  dpeii  copy, 
belcxiged  at  one  time  to  < Honest  Tom  Martin' (1^97-1771)  *^*®- 
of  Palgrave,  the  historian  of  Thetford.    At  the  end  there  is 
the  note  in  old  writing,  ^  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  y  leaves 
back :  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'   The  measurements  are 
^^'^ll'•    It  is  a  small  octavo,  faithfully  reproducing  the 
edition  of  itf  i7>  although  the  title-page  has  the  comma  instead 
of  the  colon  in  the  Latin  quotation,  as  in  the  early  impression 
of  the  itfo2  edition  (No.  IX),' 

A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  edition  of  1^27,  of  ninth 
which  two  copies   are  now   traceable.     This   edition  was  edition, 
printed  not  in  London,  but  in  Edinburgh,  and  is  the  first  f^^"***' 
example  of  the  printing  outside  London  of  any  work  of 
Shakespeare.     The  Edinburgh  printer  and  publisher  who 
undertook  the  venture  was  John  Wreittoun,  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, with  a  shop,  as  he  states  on  the  title-page,  ^a  litle 
beneath  the  Salt  Trone.'    It  is  possible  that  the  publisher's 
neighbour,  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  the  poet,  who  was  an 
admiring  critic  of  Shakespeare,  suggested  the  venture.*   A  copy 
of  an  early  edition  of  the  poem  was  in  Drummond's  library 

'  The  erroneous  statement  of  the  Cambridge  editors  in  their  first  edition 
{ii6S^  that  a  second  copy  of  the  16x0  edition  was  bought  in  1839  for  the 
Bodleian  Library  is  corrected  in  their  second  edition  (il^y).  The  copy  of 
y^nt  mut  Admns  bought  in  1839  had  no  titie-page  and  was  for  a  time  wronglv 
identified  with  the  edition  of  \6xo.  From  that  edition  it  differs  materially.  It 
inore  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1(^30  (see  No.  XVII). 

'  Wrdttoun  began  business  in  \6t\,  ^  at  the  Nether  Bowe^  Edinburgh '. 
He  removed  in  1(17  to  ^  the  Salt  Trone  %  where  he  made  h£s  reputation. 
There  he  seems  to  hare  remained  till  \6'^6^  when  he  retired  from  trade,  after 
podudng  as  many  as  fifty-six  books.  He  died  in  1^40.  His  wifi?,  Margaret 
Keae,  seems  to  have  been  sister  of  the  second  surviving  wife  of  the  well-known 
Edinburgh  printer,  Andro  Hart  (d.  i(fii),  the  friend  and  publisher  of  the  poet 
Dnmifflond  of  Hawthornden,  yitio  recommended  his  friend  Drayton  to  publish 
with  hinu  For  my  knowledge  of  Wreittoun's  career  I  am  mainly  indebted  to 
iofcniutiaa  Undly  given  me  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Edmond,  now  Librarian  to  the 
Writers  of  the  Signet  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Aldis,  of  the  Cambridge 
Umveisity  Library. 
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nmth         before   itfii.    Wreittoun  apparently  reprinted,  with  a  few 
ebitkm),      corrections  of  his  own,  Leake*s  edition  of  irfoi.    The  Cam- 

1*17- 


bridge  editors  needlessly  conjecture  that  he  derived  his  copy 
from  a  manuscript  transcript  of  that  edition.  Althou^  one 
or  two  changes  are  for  the  better,  and  accidentally  correspond 
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with  the  readings  of  the  two  earliest  quartos,  Wreittoun's  ninth 
text  is  defaced  by  many  misprints  of  his  own  invention  (cf.  ewti<»', 
^seaseth'  (line  if)  for  *seizeth^;  ^winkt,  and  tumde'  (90)  '  *^' 
for  <  winJks, and  turns';  < rivals' ji 23)  for  ^revels';  ^thus'  (20^) 
for  « this ';  *  lelieue,  the '  (480)  tor  *  relieved! ';  ^screeks'  {f$  i) 
for  ^shrieks';  *  through'  (9^7)  for  ^throng';  ^their'  (1040)  for 
^her').    The  pages  are  numoered  for  the  first  time  and  the 
numbers  run  i  to  46  (misprinted  47). 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  Wreittoun's  volume  one  is  No.  xiv. 
in  die  British  Museum,  and  the  other  is  in  the  library  of  ^"^-  ^^^• 
Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  of  New  York.    The  British  Museum  copy,  ^^'  ^ 
which  measures  f-^''  x  3I",  is  bound  in  calf     It  is  in  a 
soiled  condition ;  the  title  is  cropped  and  inlaid,  and  several 
leaves  are  repaired.     It  was  at  one  time  the  property  of 
George  Chalmers,  whose  book-plate  is  preserved  in  it.    It  was 
sold  at  Chalmers'  sale  (pt.  ii,  no.   f^i)  in  1842,  for  £^7 
10/.  Q(Ly  the  catalogue  givmg  the  wrong  date,  1607.    Benjamin 
Heywood  Bright  was  the  purchaser ;  at  the  sale  of  his  oooks 
init4f  (no.  fo6i)  it  was  called  ^  unique';  it  was  then  bought 
fi>r^}f  for  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  copy,  now  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  No.  x v. 
of  New  York,  is  a  far  finer  copy  than  that  in  the  British  ^^^^^^' 
Museum,  and  is  <the  only  perfect  copy  known'.  It  is  in 
|he  origmal  vellum  binding  with  uncut  leaves.  A  prelimmary 
1^  signed  <  A '  has  an  ornamental  border  near  the  top,  but 
^otherwise  blank.  This  leaf  does  not  appear  in  the  British 
Museum  copy.  Mr.  Hoe's  copy  was  discovered  in  a  worthless 
'^  of  books  by  a  bookseller,  at  a  country  sale  in  18^4.  It 
J*^  sold  in  London,  at  Sotheby's,  in  March  of  that  year,  and 
r*8ht  by  Pickering,  the  London  bookseller,  for  jf  1 1  f .  Picker- 
?5  «nade  it  over  to  Almon  W.  Griswold,  of  New  York,  some 
^^^  after  whose  death  it  was  secured  by  the  present  owner.* 

An  edition  of  i  tf  3  o  was  ^  Printed  by  T[ohn]  Hfaviland]  Tenth 
p  sold  by  Francis  Coules '.    Only  a  single  copy  is  known.  ^^'^^^ 
'  ^^  formerly  the  property  of  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  was  no.  xvi. 

Bodleian 
.  .  Cf.  Robeit  Hoe's  Catalogue  of  Early  English  Books,  New  York,  1904,  (Wood) 

^*  '^»  ^  105,  with  facsimile  of  title-page.  copy,  idjo. 
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Tenth 

Edition, 

1^30. 


Eleventh 
Edition, 

No.  XVII. 
Bodleian 
(Malone) 
copy,  idjo. 


Twelfth 
Edition, 
16^6. 

No.  XVIII. 
Brit.  Mus. 
copy,  i6j6. 


No.  XIX. 
Pcriy  copy. 


lately  removed  from  the  Ashmolean  Museum  to  its  present 
home,  the  Bodleian  Library  (Wood  79y  It  measures  4^^ 
X  3  -^'\  and  there  is  a  device  on  the  title-page  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow.  This  edition  was  reprinted  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  one  impression  of  Lintott's  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  appeared  in  1 7 1  o  it  was  stated 
that  Fenus  and  Adorns  was  there  printed  from  an  edition  of 
I  ^3  o.  A  title-page  was  given  bearing  that  date,  and  a  printer's 
device  with  the  motto  *  Sua  Laurea  Phoebo '.' 

To  the  same  year  (1^30)  is  assigned  an  imperfect  copy 
(lacking  the  title-pasej  of  a  slightly  di&ring  impression,  which 
is  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  891).  It  measures 
4^" X  ^Ti'.  ^  title-page,  which  is  supplied  in  manuscript, 
sug^pts  the  date  of  1630.  The  text  is  not  identical  with  the 
perfect  copy  of  that  year,  but  it  was  clearly  based  on  that 
edition.  It  was  known,  too,  to  the  printer  of  the  succeeding 
edition  of  16^6.  It  must  therefore  be  dated  between  1^30 
and  the  latter  year. 

Haviland's  third  edition  appeared  in  16^6  again,  <to  be 
sold  by  Francis  Coules',  with  the  same  device  of  Cupid 
throwing  down  his  bow,  as  in  Haviland's  first  edition  of  i<;3o. 
Two  copies  alone  are  traceable.  The  signatures  run  as  before, 
A  to  D  iii  in  eights,  and  the  book  contains  twenty-seven  leaves. 
The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  4^''  x  3t\  is  bound 
in  russia,  and  is  badly  stained  and  soiled,  with  a  few  leaves 
mended.  It  belonged  to  George  Hibber^  of  Portland  Place, 
London,  at  whose  sale  in  1 8  29  it  fetched  £1  14/.  od.  This  copy 
is  possibly  identical  with  that  which  was  sold  bound  up  in  a 
volume  with  the  ]{ape  ofLucreee  [1616)  and  other  poetical  tracts, 
at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson  in  1788,  when  the  whole 
volume  fetched  £1  2/.  od.  A  better  copy  of  the  1^36  edition 
now  belongs  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.  S.  A.  It  measures  44"  x  3yV  and  contains  twenty- 
eight  leaves,  the  last  being  blank,  while  some  leaves  are  uncut 
at  the  bottom.  This  copy  was  purchased  by  Henry  Stevens, 
the  American  agent  in  London,  in  May,  i8ftf,  at  Sotheby's, 

»  Sec  page  74. 
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for  £\9  I  ox.  oiL     Hienry  Stevens  had  it  re-bound  in  blue  Tweurra 
morocco  by  Bedford,  ami  re-sold  it  at  Sotheby's  for  £f6y  in  f?'^'^' 
August,  1 8  f  7.     It  subsequently  passed  into  the  library  of  '  ^  ' 
Braytcm  Ives,  of  New  York,  who  paid  for  it  $1,3^0  or  ^^270. 
At  Brayton  Ives'  sale  in  1 8  9  x  it  was  acquired  by  its  present 

owner  tor  S^^'fo  ^^  £^i^* 

The  last  edition  known  to  have  been  produced  in  the  thirtbbnth 
seventeenth  century  was  printed  in  1677  *hy  Elizabeth  ^^™^» 
Hodgkinsonne  for  F.  Coles,  T.  Vere,  J.  Wright  and  J.  Clark  \ 
and  was  entered  in  ^The  Term  Catalo^e'  under  date 
February  10,  1^7^)  as  < Venus  and  Adonis;  A  Poem  by 
W.  Shakespear.  Price  sixpence '.'  It  was  a  diminutive  volume 
of  the  chap-book  order,  and  was  published  by  a  London  firm, 
whose  business  was  mainly  confined  to  broadsides,  ballads, 
and  chap-books. 

The  only  copy  which  seems  traceable  is  now  in  America.  No.  xx. 
Originally  in  the  library  of  George  Richard  Savage  Nassau,  ^^^^  ^W"' 
it  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  his  books  in  March,  1824,  for  £z  fs.  oiL^  ^  ' 
It  seems  to  have  been  subsequently  for  a  time  the  prc^ierty  of 
J.  O.  Halliwell.    On  April  12,  x  8  8  9,  it  was  sold  by  an  anony- 
mous collector  at  Puttick  and  Simpson's  auction  rooms  m 
Lmdon,  for  ^14  10s.  od.  to  Messrs.   Pearson  and  Co.,  of 
Lcmdon.    It  afterwards  passed  to  its  present  owner,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Foiger^  jr.,  of  New  York.    It  is  bound  in  russia. 

Another  copy  of  the  1^7;  edition,  without  a  tide-page.  No.  xxi. 
belonged  to  Malone  and  seems  to  have  passed  with  his  books  ^]^ 
to  the  Bodleian  Library.    It  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  (Malone) 
Malone's  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  was  published  copxy  i^7T. 
in  i83tf.    The  entry  is  repeated  in  the  printed  catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  which  was  issued  between  1831'  and 
1847.     It  also  figures  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the 
Library  in  present  use,  but  no  shelf^mark  is  there  attached  to 
it*    The  Cambridge  editors  reported  that  it  was  inaccessible 
to  them  whsn  they  sought  to  collate  it  in  1 8  tf 4.    Efforts  have 
been  made  at  the  instance  of  the  present  writer  to  find  it 
during  the  present  year,  but  so  fzr  without  success. 


repnnts. 
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Eighteenth-  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  poem  was  less  frequently 

^^SS^  issued  than  might  be  expect^  Few  of  the  great  editors 
deemed  the  Venus  and  Adonis  or  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  poems 
worthy  of  their  notice.  The  first  eighteenth-century  reprint, 
^  Venus  and  Adorns^  written  by  Mr.  Shakespeare/  appeared  in 
1707  in  Poems  an  Affairs  of  State  (vol.  iv,  pp.  205'-44).  The 
text  abounds  in  the  corruptions  of  itfoo  and  the  later  issues, 
and  was  doubtless  reprinted  from  the  chap-book  issue  of  167  t* 
Nicholas  Rowe  did  not  include  Shakespeare's  poems  in  his 
first  critical  edition  of  the  plays  which  Jacob  Tonson  published 
in  six  volumes  in  1709.  But  two  publishers  independently 
supplied  the  omission  without  delay.  The  notorious 
Edmund  Curll  (with  £.  Sanger)  brought  out  in  1710  a 
so-called  <  seventh  volume '  of  Rowe's  edition  containing  Venus 
and  Adorns^  Lucrece^  with  Shakespeare's  ^miscellany  Poems'^ 
and  an  essay  by  Charles  Gildon  on  the  history  of^the  stage. 
A  more  respectable  publisher,  Bemard  Lintott,  brought  out^ 
also  in  1 7 1  o,  more  than  one  impression  of  ano^er  comjdete 
collection  of  Shakespeare^s  poems.  This  work,  which  was 
entitled  <  A  Collection  of  Poems ',  first  appeared  in  a  single 
volume,  containing  Venus  and  Adonis^  Lucrece^  and  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim.  A  second  volume,  which  was  published  later,  added 
the  Sonnets  and  A  Lover^s  Complaint.  In  one  impression  of 
Lintott's  volumes  the  Venus  and  Adonis  is  preceded  by  a 
separate  and  subsidiary  title-page  bearing  die  date  1^09. 
There  was  no  known  edition  of  the  poem  issued  in  that 
year,  and  the  date  may  be  a  misprint  for  1709,  when  Lintott 
sent  the  text  to  press,  or  it  may  be  a  confusion  with  itfop, 
the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets.  Other  im- 
pressions of  Lintott's  edition  of  1 7  x  o  give  Venus  and.  Adonis 
a  title-page  dated  1^(30,  in  which  year  an  edition  was  un- 
doubtedly published  (see  No.  X  VI).  Lintott's  text  was  liberally 
corrected  in  the  printing-office,  but  was  apparently  based  on 
that  of  1(^30.  To  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
which  Jacob  Tonson  issued  without  the  poems  in  six  volumes 
(1723-f),  a  syndicate  of  booksellers  added  in  ijxy  a  <  seventh 
volume '  givmg  the  poems  in  Curll's  text  under  the  incom- 
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petent  editorship  of  Dn  SewelL  Neither  Theobald,  Hanmer, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Warburton,  Gipell,  nor  Steevens  noticed  the 
poems  in  their  editions  of  the  plays.  Capell  annotated  in 
maniiscript  a  copy  of  the  Lintott  reprint,  but  the  revision 
remains  unpublished  in  the  Capell  collection  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  Coll^;e^  Cambridge.  In  1774  J*  Bell,  a  London 
bookseller,  first  included  the  poems  in  a  trade  reprint  of  the 
plays.'  In  1780  Malone  included  the  poems  in  his  Supplement 
t9  J$bni9n  and  SteevenP  edition  rf  ShakespearPs  Plays  of  1778^ 
and  there  first  attempted  a  critical  recension  of  the  text. 
They  reappeared  as  a  matter  of  course  in  Malone's  great 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  in  1790.  It  is  due  to 
Malone's  example  that  Fenus  and  Adorns  and  the  rest  of 
Shakespeare's  non-dramatic  works  were  finally  admitted  to  the 
Shakespearean  canon.  They  fill  a  place  in  all  the  nineteenth- 
cmtury  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  which  enjoy  a  standard 
lepate. 

*  Many  so-ctDed  collections  of  Shakeq)eare's  poems,  which  were  produced 
bv  pbBshers  in  the  middle  of  fte  eighteenth  centurv  under  such  titles  as 
^  Poems  written  faj  Shakespeare  %  or  <  Poems  on  several  occasions  by  William 
Sttkespeare%  were  merely  reprints  of  the  idfo  edition  of  ShaJccspeare's 
P^m  whldi  contained  only  the  Smmets  and  faswKMtt  Filgrim  and  omitted 
Shakespeare's  narrative  poems. 
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VENVS  AND  ADONIS. 

EV  E  H  as  the  funnc  with  purple-coloutd  fac^ 
Had  tane  his  laft  ieaue  of  the  weeping  moriit^ 
Rofe-  cheekt  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chace, 
Hunting  he  lou'd,  but  louehelai^httorcomti: 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amainevnto  him, 
And  like  a  bold  fac'd  Tuter  ginncstowoobim. 

Thrife  fairer  then  my  ftlfe,  (thus  (he  began) 
Thcficldschiefc  flower,  fweet  aboue  compare, 
Staine  to  all  Nimphs,more  louely  then  a  man. 
More  white,  and  red,tben  doues,or roles  are: 

Nature  thatmade  thee  with  her  fclfe  at  (Irife^ 
.'  Saiththattheworldhathendingwithtliylife. 

Vouchlafe  thou  wonder  tp  alight  thy  fiecd. 
And  raine  his  proud  head  to  the  laddie  6ow, 
If  thou  wilt  dainr  this  fauor,  for  thy  meed 
A  thou&nd  honie  fecrets  Aialt  thou  know: 
Here  come  and  fit,  wha'eneucrrerpenthilles, 
And  being  Ic^Ue  liiiothet  thee  with  kilTes, 
B 
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venvs  and  adonis. 

And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loth'd  (acietic, 
But  rather  famiih  them  amid  their  plcnti<^ 
Making  them  red,  and  pale,  with  frclh  varictie : 
Ten  killes  ihort  as  one,  one  long  as  twentic: 
A  (bmmers  day  will  (cemc  an  hourc  but  ihort, 
Being  wafted  in  /iich  time>l>cguiling  (port. 

V  Vi;h  this  (he  ccazah  on  his  (weating  palme, 
The  pre(identc^pith,  and  iiuplyhood. 
And  trembling  in  her  paflion,  calls  it  balme. 
Earths  ibueraignc  (aluc,todo  agoddclTegood^ 
Being  (b  enrag'dydeHrc  doth  lend  her  force, 
CouragiouHy  to  plucke  him  from  hh  horfe. 

Ouer  one  armc  the  luftie  couriers  rainc> 

Vnder  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

Who  bluQit,and  powted  in  a  dull  ai(ciainc, 

With  leaden  appetite,  vnapt  to  toy, 

Sh^  red,  andho^as  coles  ofglowingfier, 
He  rcdfof  flumc^  but  ffo(lie  in  dedcr. 

The  ftudded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough, 

Nimbly  il\c  faftcns,(Qhow  quickc  isloue !) 

The  ftecdisftalled  vp,and  cuen  now, 

To  tic  the  rider  Ihc  begins  to  proue : 

Backward  (he  puiht  him,  as  (he  would  be  thru(V, 
And  goucrnd  him  i!i  ftrcngth  though  not  in  luft. 

So 
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So  foonc  was  (be  along,  as  he  was  downc, 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbowes  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  ihe  (Iroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown^ 
And  gins  to  chide,  but  ibone  (he  (lops  his  lips, 
And  kidlng  (peak%with  luftful  language  broken^ 
If  thou  wilt  chide,  thy  lips  (hall  neuer  open. 

He  burnes  with  badtfiill  (hanie,nie  with  her  tcares 
Doth  quenchthe  maiden  burning  ofhis  checkes, 
Then  with  her  windie  (ighes,  and  golden  heare% 
To  fan,  and  blOw  them  drie  againe  (he  (eekes. 
He  faidi,  (he  is  immodeft,  blames  her  mide, 
What  iollowes  more ,  (he  murthers  with  a  ki(Ie« 

Euen  as  an  emptie  £agle  (harpe  by  ia^, 
Tires  with  her  bcake  on  feathers^  fle(li,and  bone, . 
Shaking  her  wings,  deuouring  all  in  ha(V, 
Till  either  gorge  be  ftuft,  or  pray  be  gone : 
Euen  (b  (he  ki{l  bis  brow,  his  cheeke,his  chin, 
And  where  (h  e  ends,  (he  doth  anew  begin. 

Ford  to  content  but  neuer  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face. 
She  fccdeth  on  die  (leame,  as  on  a  pray. 
And  calls  it  hcauenly  moi(lure,aire  of  grace, 
V  V  i(hing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  nil  of  (lowers, 
Sadiey  wtrc  dew'd  with  (uch  di(tiUing  (ho«  crs. 

Bi, 
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Looke  how  a  bird  lyes  tangled  in  a  ne^ 
So  £iftned  in  her  armes  Adonis  lyes, 
Pure  (hamc  and  aw'd  refinance  made  him  frer, 
Which  bred  more  beautie  in  his  angrie  eyes: 
Raine  added  to  a  riucr  that  is  ranke. 
Perforce  will  force  it  ouerflow  the  bankc. 

Still  (he  intreats,  and  prettily  intreats> 

For  to  aprettie  earc  (he  tunes  her  tale. 

Still  is  he  Mein,  (lill  he  lowrcs  and  frets, 

Twixtaimibn  ihame,  and  anger  afliie  pal^ 
Being  red  (he  loues  him  beft,  and  being  white. 
Her  beft  is  betterd  with  a  more  delist. 

Looke  how  he  can,  (he  cannot  chu(e  but  loue. 
And  by  her  £iire  immortall  hand  (he  fweares. 
From  his  (bfc  bolbme  neuertoremoue. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  teares, 
Which  loghaue  raind,making  her  cheeks  al  wet. 
And  one  fweet  kifle  IhaJ  pay  this  compdc(re  debt. 

Vpon  this  promife  did  heraife  his  chin. 
Like  a  diuedapper  peering  throu^  a  waue, 
Who  being  lookt  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in: 
So  offers  he  to  giue  what  (lie  did  craue. 
But  when  her  lips  were  readie  for  his  pay, 
Hewinks^andtumeshislips  another  way. 

Neuer 
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Neuer  Sid  paflcnger  in  ibmmers  heat, 
More  thirft  for  <lnnke,then  fhefbr  this  good  tume, 
Her  heipe  (he  fee^but  helpc  Ih  c  cannot  ge  t^ 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  lire  mufl  burne: 
Oh  pitiegan  (he  crie,  flint-hearted  boy, 
Tis  but  a  kiflfe  I  begg^  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  haue  bene  wooed  as  I  intreat  thee  now, 
£uen  by  the  fterae^and  direliill  god  of  warre, 
V  Vho(e  (inowie  necke  in  battell  nere  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes  in  euerie  iarr^ 
Yet  hath  be  beqe  my  captiu^and  my  (laue, 
And  begd  for  that  vliich  diouvnaskt  llialthaue. 

Ouer  my  Altars  hath  he  h  ong  his  launce, 
His  battred  (hield,  his  vncontrolled  creft. 
And  for  my  Qke  hath  leamd  to  (port,and  daunc^ 
To  toy,to  wanton,dallie,(inile,and  ieft^ 
Scorning  his  churli(h  drumme^and  en(!gne  red, 
Making  my  armes  liis  (ield|  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thushethatouer-nild,Ioiier-(wayed, 
Leading  him  priibner  in  a  red  rolechaine^ 
Strongtemperd  fteelehisftronger(faengthobftyed. 
Yet  was  he  (eniile  to  my  coy  diidain^ 
Oh  be  not  proud,  nor  brae  not  of  thy  might, 
Formai(bu^hcr  thatfi>yid  the  god  offight. 

Biij 
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Touch  but  my  lips'  with  thofefaire  lips  of  (Hini^       • 
T^iough  mine  be  not  Co  faire,  y  et  are  they-r^^ 
The  kifTc  ihalbe  thine  owne  as  well  as  mine. 
What  (eell  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  vp  thy  head^ 
Looke  in  mine  ey-balS}there  thy  beautie  lyes, 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,fince  eyes  in  eyes  i 

m 

Art  thou  aibam'd  to  kifTe  >  then  winke  againe, 
And  I  will  winke,  (b  (hall  thie  day  fceme  night. 
Louc  keepes  his  reuels  where  there  are  but  twaine: 
Be  bold  to  play,  oiir  fport  is hotin  Hght, 

Thcfc  blcw-veind  violets  whereon  we  leane, 
,  ■  Neuer  can  blab,nor  know  not  what  we  meane. 

The  tender  ip"ng  vpon  thy  tempting  lip, 
Shewes  thee  vnripe ;  yet  maid  thou  wellbe  tafted^ 
Make  vfe  of  time,  Icr  not  aduantage  flip, 
Beautie  witliin  it  felfc  ihould  not  be  wafted, 

Fairc  flowers  that  are  not  gathred  in  their  prime, 
K  ot,and  conilime  them  fclues  in  litle  time^ 

V  Vere  1  hard-fauourd,  foule,  or  wrinckled  old, 
U-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlilh,  harlh  in  voice, 
Ore-wome,  defpifed,  reumatique,  and  cold. 
Thick- fighted,  barren,  Icanc,  andlacking  iuyccj 
The  mightft  thou  paufc,For  the  I  were  not  for  tke^ 
Buthauingnodcicftsjwhydocft  abhor  mc  ? 

Tfiou 
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lou  canft  not  fee  one  wrinckle  in  my  brow, 
^^/line  eyes  aregrey,and  bright^  &  quickc  in  turning: 
^/ly  beaucie  as  the  fpring  doth  yearelic  grow, 
^Ay  fle(h  is  fbfttand  pluinpe,  my  marrow  burning, 
My  finooth  moifthand^werc  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
V  Vould  in  thy  palmc  di(IoIue,or  feemc  to  melt. 

Bid  me  difcourfcj  I  will  inchaunt  thine  eare^ 
Or  likea  Fairic,  tiip  vpoa  the  grccne. 
Or  like  a  Nimph,  with  long  diiheueled  heare, 
Datince  on  the  fands,  and  yet  no  footing  feene. 
Loue  is  a^irit  all  compad  of iirc, 
Not  gro(Tc  to  fmke,  but  light,  and  will  a^ire. 

VVitneffe this-Primroiebanke whereon llie,  • 
Thcfeibrcele(Ic£owers  like  (lurdy  trcesfopport  me: 
Two  itregchles  dooes  will  draw  me  through  thd  skre, 
Frommoinebtll  night,  cuen  where  I  hft  to  fpbrt  tne; 
Is  loue  fo  Jight  f wect  boy,  and  may  irbe. 
That  tbcMiihouki  thinke  itheauie  vnto  the^ 

Is  thine  owne  heart  to  thine  bwhe  face  affcded  ? 
Can  thy  righr  hand  ceaze  loue  vpon  thy  left  ? 
Then  woo  thy  (elfe,  be  of  thy  felfc  reie<ded : 
Steale  thine  owafreedome^and  complaine  on  theft* 
«  NarciiTusfohimiclfe  him  felfe  fbrfooke,*    -^ ' 
AfKUied  to  kilTe  his  fliadow  in  the  brooke. 
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Torches  are  made  to  light,  icwels  to  wearc;, 
Dainties  to  taft,  freih  bcautie  for  the  vfcy 
Herbcs  for  their  finell,  and  fappte  plants  to  bearc. 
1  hings  growing  to  ^em  (elues,  are  growths  abufe^ 
Seeds  (pring  fro  ieeds^  beauty  breedeth  beatuy. 
Thou  waft  begot)  to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

Vpon  the  eanhs  increase  why  (houldft  thou  feed, 
Vnleffe  the  earth  with  thy  increaie  bcfed  ^ 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  liue,when  thou  thy  felfe  art  dead: 

And  Co  in  fpite  of  deadi  thou  doeft  {iiroiue, 

In  that  thy  likencfte  ft  ill  is  left  aliue. 

By  diisdieloue-ftckeQueene  begantofweate. 
For  where  they  lay  die  (hadow  had  faribdce  tticin> 
And  Titan  tired  in  the  midday  heate, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  ouer-lookethem, 
V  Vilhing  Adonis  had  his  teame  to  guide, 
Sohe  were  likebim,  and  by  Venus UKie. 

And  now  Adonis  with  a  lazie  /prite. 

And  with  a  hcauie,  darke,  difliking  eye. 

His  lowring  browes  ore-whelming  his  fiire  ^hc^ 

like  mifHe  vapors  when  they  blot  die  skic, 

SowringhischeckeSyCricis,fie,nomoreonoue^ 
The  f  iinne  doth  bume  my  £ice  I  muft  remoue, 

.     Ay,in^ 
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Ay,  me,  (quoch  Venus)  young,  and  (o  vnkiildc^ 
V  V  hat  bare  ezcuies  makll  ihou  to  be  gon  ? 
lie  Hgh  celeftiall  breath,  whofe'gende  winde, 
Shall  coole  the  heate  of  this  deicending  Tun: 
lie  make  a  ihadow  for  thee  of  my  hcare^ 
If  they  burn  coo,Ue  quench  them  with  my  teares. 


• »- 


The  fun  that  fiiinesfroim  heauen ,  (hinef  but  warmei 
And  lo  I  lye  betweenc  that  (unne  ,and  thee : 
The  heate  I  haue  from  thence  dothlide  harme. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bunieth  m^ 
And  were  I  not  immortall,  lifp  were  done, 
Betweene  this  heauenly^and  eahhiy  funne^ 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flihtie,  hard  as  ft£ii$  ? 

Nay morethenHint,forftoneatrainerelenteth:  . 

Art  thou  a  womans  (bnneand  canfl;  notfccle 

V V  hat  tis  to  loue,  how  want  ofloue  tormenteth? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  (o  hard  a  m  inde, 
She  had  notbroughtforth  thee,  but  died  vnkind. 

What  am  I  tliatthoufhouldft  contemne  me  this  ? 

Or  w  hat  great  danger,  dwels  vpon  my  fute  ? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worTe  for  one  poore  Jcis  ? 

Spcake  fairc,but  (peakcfiiire  words^or  el(c  be  mute: 
Giuc  me  one  kilTeyllegiUeit.thec  againe, 
And  one  for  iPitrefi^,  if  mou  wilt  haCie  twaine. 

C 
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Fie,  HucIelTe  pidure,  cold,  and  /encdefie  ftone. 
Well  painted  idoll,  image  duU,  and  dead, 
Scatiie  concencitig  but  the  eye  alone, 
Thing  like  a  aian,butof  no  woman  bred: 

Thou  art  no  man,diough  of  a  mans  complexion. 
For  men  willkifle  euen  by  tlicir  ownc  direction. 

This  (aid,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue^ 
AndiWelling  paflion  doth  prouokea  paufe, 
Re<Lcheieks,  andfierie  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong:  \ 
Beijjjg  lodge  in  loue,  (he  cannot  right  her  caufc. 
And  now  (he  weeps,&  now  (he  hiac  would  (peake 

And  now  her  (bbs  do  her  intendments  brcake. 

« 

Sometime  l^l^akes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  gazeth  (he  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometime  her  armes  infold  him  like  a  band,        ^ 
^  She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  armes  be  bound : 
,       And  when  fnom  thence  he  ftruggles  to  be  gone, 
She  locks  her  lillie  fingers  one  in  one. 

"Fondling, fl»c  faith, fincc I  hauc hemd  thee  here 
*  Within  the  circuit  of  this  iuorie  pale, 
V  He  be  a  parke,  and  thou  flialt  be  my  dcarc: 
:  Feedwherethouwilt;Onmountaine,orindaIe|    # 
Graze  oA  my  lips^  and  if  tboie  hils  be  drie. 
Stray  loxrei^^re  the  pleaiant  fountaines  lie.   > 

*  VVithia , 
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ft  ■ 

"VVicin  this  limitis  reliefs  inough,  i 

^  wcct  bottomcgraffc,  and  high  delightfiill  phioc^ 
X^ound rifinghillocksjbrakcsobfcurc^droiteh,  /. 
^o  ihelter  thcc  from  tempeft^id  from  raihe : . 
Then  be  my  dcarc,  fiiicc  J  am  fuch  a  parkc^ 
No  dogfiiai  rowze  thee^thot^h  athotifiod  bark. 


diis  Adonis  finlles  as  in  difdainej.  :  ' 

"That  in  cch  cheeke  appcarcs  a  prcnic  dimple; : 
*   uc  made  thofe  hollowcs ,  if hini  iclfc  wcce  flajjic, 
mightbeburiedinatombcfbfifflplc,    .    ^:  / 
Forekno\\'ing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie> 
Why  there  loue  liud,  &  there  hecould  not  die. 


*,  '*         -<• 


Ihcie  loqefy  caues,  thefe  round  tnXfay^  ^c^;  * ; 
Opend  their  mouthes  to  (wallow  Veoiis  liking ; . "  / 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  ftie  now  for  wits^.  :  j 
Stmcke  dead  atfirft,what  needsaieeondftriking/  ^ 
'  Poore  Qucene  of  loue^in  thine  own  law  forlorn^ 
To  loue  a  chcekc  that  imiles  at  thee  in  iccmt. 

Now  which  waviliall  (he  turne  ?  what  (hall  (be  %^ 
Her  words  arc  done,  her  woes  the  more  increafin^ 
The  time  is  (pent,  her  obie£t  will  away> 
And  (mn  her  twining  atmes  doth  Trge  releaHqg; 
Pine  flie  cries,  iome  fauour^iome  remorie. 
Away  he  /prings,  and  haftetb  ta.his*horie.   ' 
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ButIo(ronifertha.copp'stIuti}e^libocsbjry 
A  breeding  lenne^  Idlie,  youngs  and  proiui^ 
Adonis  trampting  Couticr  doth  dpy: 
And  forchihe  ru£es,  itiorcsy  and  neighs  aloud. 
The^ong-neckc  fteed  being  tied  vnto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rain^nd  to  her  ftraig^t  goes  hee. 

Ihiperioufly  he  leaps,  he  nei^s,he  bounds, 
And  now  his  wouen  ^nhes  he  breaks  aHinder, 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoofe  he  wounds^ 
Whole  hollow  won^e  reibunds  like  heauens  thun- 
Theyron  bit  he  cnifliethtweene  his  teeth,  (der, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  withy  .^ 

• 

Hiseairesvp  p&byhtsbraidedhangingmane 
VpoD  his  coonpaftcreft  now  ftand  on  end. 
His  ooftrils  drinke  the  aire,  and  forth  againe 
Asfroni  a  fimiace^  vapors  doth  he  fena: 
'   His  eye  which  (cornflillygfifterslikcfire, 
'  Shewes  his  hote  courage,and  his  high  defire. 

* 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  h:  told  the  (Icps, 
VVith^entle  maieftie.and  modeft  pride,  . 
Anon  h^  reres  Vprigh^  cunieis,  and  leaps. 
As  who  (honld  (ay/io  dius  my  ftrengdi  is  tride. 
And  this  I  do,  to  captiuate  the  eye. 
Of  the  faire  breeder  that  is  (landing  by. 
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What  recketh  he  his  riders  angne  {hirr^ 

His  flanering  holla,  orhisftandylfay, 

V  Vhac  cares  he  now,  fbrcurbe,  or  pricking  fpurre, 

For  rich  capari(bn$,  or  trappings  gay : 
He  feeshisloue,  and  nothing  eUe  he  (ees. 
For  nothing  el(e  with  his  proud  fight  agrees. 

Looke  when  a  Painter  would  furpaiie  th  e  life, 
Inlimmingouta well  proportioned fteed, 
His  Art  with  Natures  workmanfliip  at  ftrife^ 
As  if  the  dead  the  liuing  (hould  exceed : 
So  did  this  Horfe  excell  a  common  one. 
In  (hape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace  and  bone. 

Round  hooft,(hort  ioy nted,  fetlocks  (hag,  and  long. 
Broad  breaiV,  full  eye,  finall  head,and  noflrill  wide. 
High  cref^  (hort  eares,(lraight  legSy&padlngftr^ 
Thin  mane,thicke  taile,broad  buttock,  tend  erhideS 
Looke  what  aHor(e  ihould  hauc,hc  did  not  lack, 
Saue  a  proud  rider  on  (b  proud  a  back.  ' 

Sometime  he  /cuds  &rre  ofr,aud  there  he  ftares. 
Anon  he  darts,  at  (lurring  of  a  feather:  ': 
To  bid  the  wind  a  ba(c  he  now  prepares. 
And  where  he  runne,  or  flie,they  know  not  whethen 
For  through  his  manictSf  taile,the  high  wind  Hngs, 
Fanning  tne  haires,  who  waue  like  feathred  wings. 
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He  lookes  vpon  his  loue,  and  neighs  vmo  hetj 
She  anfvv'ers  him^s  if  (he  knew  his  mind^ 
Being  proud  as  femalesare,  to  ice  hihn  woo  her^'i  • 
She  puts  on  outward  flrangenefTe,  feemcsviikinde: 
Spumes  at  his  loue,and  fcorns  the  heat  he  feeles, 
Beating  his  kind  imbracemencs  with  her  heeles* 

Then  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
"^  He  vailcs  his  tailc  that  like  a  billing  plume^ 
^oole  Ihadow  to  his  melting  buttocke  len^ 
He  ftamps,  and  bites  the  poore  flics  in  his  fiimc : 
His  loue  pcrcetwng  how  he  was  inrag'd. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  furie  was  affwag^. 

His  teftic  mairtcr  goeth  about  to  take  Wm, 
Y  Vhcn  k)  the  vnbackt  breeder  full  of  fearc, 
Icalous-ofcat^ing,fwiftly  doth  forfakc  him,         i 
With  herthe  Horfc,and  left  Adonis  there :  >> 
As  they  were  mad  vnto  the  wood  thc^  hie  tfaeni. 
Out  dripping  crowes,that  ftriyc  to  ouerfly  them. 

All  fwoli'.c  with  chafing,  downc  Adonis  fits, 
Banning  his  boyftrous,and  vnruly  beaftj 
And  now  the  happie  feafbn  once  more  fits 
That  loucfickc  loucj  by  pleading  may  be  bleft : 
For  lou^s  fay,.thc  hcan  hath  treble  wrongs 
V  Vhtn  it  is  bafcdihc  a^dance  of  thotoQgfle, 
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Aa  Oucn  that  i^^pt^  orriuer  ftay4 
Bumcth  more  hotly,  (wcljcth  with  diorc  cage: 
So  of  concealed  forow  may  be  faycly 
Free  vent  of  words  loucs  fier  doth  afllvs^c, 
Butwhen  the  hearts  attorney  once  is  m utp | 
The  client  breakcs,  as  defperat  injbis Af;.;:^ 

He  fees  her  comming,  and  begins  to^Io^ : 
£uenasadyingcoa)ereuiues\vithwinde,  "^.^  " 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angrie  brow, 
Lookes  on  the  dull  earth  with  di^urbed  minde : 
Taking  no  notice  that  (he  is  (b  ny  e, 

For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

« 

O  what  a  fight  it  was  wiftly  to  view. 
How  (lie  came  dealing  to  the  wayward  boy, 
To  note  the  fighting  conflitft  othcrjicw, 
How  white  and  red,  ech  other  did  dcftroy: 
But  now  her  chceke  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flaftit  forth  fire,  as  lightning  fi-om  the  skic. 

Now  v.as  flic  iuft  before  him  as  he  /at,' 
And  Ukc  a  lowly  loucr  downe  (he  kncclcs, 
With  one  fairc  hand  ihc  heaucth  vp  his  hat, 
HcrothertcndcrhandhisfaircchceHcfccles : 

His  tcndfcr  cheeke,rcceiues  her  foft  hands  prl^t, 
As  apt,  as  new  falnc  fhoiw  takes  any  dint. 
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Oh  what  a  war  oflookcs  was  then  betweene  them, 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  filing, 
His  eyes  faw  her  eyes^as  they  had  not  (eenethem. 
Her  eyes  wooed  ftill ,  his  eyes  difdaind  ihe  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumbe  play  had  his  ads  made  plain. 
With  tears  which  Chorus-like  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  (he  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
A  lillie  prifond  in  a  gaile  of  fnow, 
Or  luorie  in  an  allablaOer  band, 
So  white  a  friend,  ingirts  (o  white  a  fo : 
'  This  beautious  combat  wilfull,  and  vnwilling, 
.  Showed  like  two  filucr  doues  that  fit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  cngin  ofher  thoughts  began, 
Ofaircft  moucron  this  mortall  round. 
Would  thou  wcrt  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man. 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  rhy  heart  my  wound,  * 
For  one  fwect  looke  thy  hel  pel  would  afliiretheie, 
Thogh  nothing  but  my  bodies  bane  wold  cure  thee 

Giiic  me  my  hand  (faith  he,)  why  doft  thou  feele  it  ? 

Giuc  me  ni|^hcart(raith  flic,)  and  thou  ihalt  haue  it. 

O  giue  it  me  left  thy  hard  heart  do  ftcele  it. 

And  being  ftccld,  ioftfighes  can  npucrgraue  it. 
Then  Ipues  dccpe  groncs,  I  neuer  fliall  regard. 
Because  Adonishcart  hath  made  mine  hard. 
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For  (hame  he  cries,  Ictgo,  and  let  me  go^ 
My  dayes  delight  is  pall,  my  horle  is  gonc^ 
And  tis  your  £iult  I  am  bereft  him  fb, 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leaue  me  here  alone^ 
For  all  my  mind,  my  diou^it,  my  bufie  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  (com  the  mare« 

Thu  s  fhe  replies,  thy  palfrey  as  he  (hould, 
V  Velcomes  die  wanne  approch  of (weet  defir^ 
Affe^^ion  is  a  coale  that  muft  be  co<^d, 
Hlfe  fiiffcrd  it  will  fet  the  heart  on  fire, 
The  fea  hath  bounds,but  deepe  defire  hath  nonc^ 
T}ierfi>re  no  maruell  though  thy  horfe  be  goqjc. ' 

How  like  a  iade  heftood  tied  to  the  tree, 
Seruilly  maifterd  with  a  leatheme  raine, 
Bnt  when  he  faw  his  loue,  his  youths  ^e  fec^ 
He  held  (iich  pettie  bondage  in  difHaine : 
Throwing  the  bafe  thongftom  his  bending  cref^^ 
Enfi-anchtfing  his  mouth,  his  backe,  his  breft. 

Who  Tees  his  trye-loue  in  her  naked  bedj 
Teaching  the  flteets  a  whiter  hew  then  ^hite, 
But  when  his  glutton  eye  fo  fiiU  hadi  fed, 
His  other  agents  ayme  at  like  delight  ^ 
Who  is  Co  faint  that  dares  not  be  (o  bold, 
To  touch  the  Her  the  weather  beingcold  ? 
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Let  me  excufe  tiiyrcourTcr  gepdc  boy, 
And  Icarne  of  him  I  heirtily  befeech  thcc^ 
To  take  aduantagc  on  preJcntcd  ioy. 
Though  I  were  <fibc,yct  his  proceedings  teach  di< 
O  learne  to  loue,the  leflbn  is  but  pUioe, 
And  once  madeperfed,  ncucr  loftagjHnc. 

I  know  not  loue  (quoth  he)  nor  will  not  know  i^ 

VnIcflreitbeaBoarc,anddicnIcharc«^  •  :.i...  .  • 
Tis  muchtobocrow,andlwilIjnoto\vQJii 
My  louc  to  loue^  Is  lou^bur  to  difgrace  ii^ 

For  I  hauc  heard,  itis  a  life  in  deathi 
. .  Tffat  lai^s  and  weeps*  and  all  but  widi  a  I^eatli. 

Who  weaccs  a  gaimciktihapelcflc  and  vnfinilht? 

VVhopIucbthebudbi^jconeleafeputforth?   " 
Iffpringingdiingsbeaniciotdimifiilht,  . 

Jhey  wither  in  their  prime,  proucnpthifig^-orth,   - 

Thecolt  ihaf ubacktandburdiend  bcingyoag, 
toicth  his  pride,  aftd  neucr  waxedi  ftrong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing,Ict  vs  pirt. 
And  leauc  dris  idle  thcamc,this  bftcukflechar, 
Rcmonc  your  fiegc  from  my  ynyecldirighar^ 
To  loues  dhirmcs  it  will  not  ope  the  gate, 

Difini{reyoijrvows,yourf4incdtear^yourflaOT, 
For  where  a  he^rt  is  hard  they  jpak?  no  batoy, 

what 
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Vhat  canft  thou  talkc(v]uoth  (hc)ha(l  thou  a  roiig? 

would  thou  hadfl  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing, 

h y  marmaidcs  voice  hath  done  mb  double  >^TOng, 

I  liod  my  lodcbeforo,  now  pr6ft^M  bearing, 

Ivlellodious  di(cord,heanen!y  tune  harfh  founding, 

£arcs^6ep  {wtetmurik,&  harts  df^fp  (ore  wouding 

l^ad  I  no  eyes  but  eare$,  rtiy  &srcs  would  toue, 
That  inward  beautie  and  inuifiblc, '  ^ 

r  were  I  dcafe,  thy  outward  parrs  would  nioue  ' 
ch  part  in  me,that  were  but  renfible,    ' 
Though  neither  eyes;,  ndr^arcs,to  heirc  nor  fee, 
.Yet  flioiild  I  be  in  loue,  by  torching  thee. 

Say thatthcienccoffcelingw efts  btreftHic^,. ' 
AfMchatlcouldnotfee^^ior  heatcjuor  touch, 


And  nothing  but  the  vcriofmcll  \vt,  c  1 ; "  me,         ^ 
Vet  would  tny  loue  to  thee  bt  ftil!  as  much,  ^ 

For  fro  the  ftilUtoric  ofAy^e  excelling,     (ling. 

Corns  breath  perfunid,t^t  breed  eth  loue  by  fmel- 

But  oh  what  banquet  wen  thou  to  the  ta{V, 
Being  nourfe,  and  feettcr  of  the  other  fourc, 
V  Vould  they  not  wi(U  the  fmft  might  cuer  lad. 
And  bid  fufpition  double  locke  the  dore; 

Left  ieidou(ie  that  (bwervnwselcome  gueft,- 
*    Should  by  his  ftcaling  in  difturbe  the  teaft  ? 
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Once  more  the  nibw^Iourd  pomll  opend, 
V  Vhich  to  hU  fpecA  Sd  hooie  paflfagc  yccI4 
Likes  red  moroediat  cueryetbictokcnd, 
VVracketo  theioi^fun,  tonpeft  to  thefield: 
Sbirow  to  (bmherds,  wo  vnto  the  bird% 
Guftsyaod  fewe  fiawe$,co  heardmen,  &  to  herds.- 

This  ill  pre&ge  aduUedly  (he  marketh, 
Euen  i|  the  wind  i$  huftic  before  it  roineth : 
Or  as  the  wolfe  doth  grin  before  he  baiketh : 
Or  as  the  berrie  breakes  before  it  ftainetb 
Or  fike  the  dea<fiy  bullet  of  a  gun  : 
His  meaning  ftriickeher  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  athislook^flic  flady  fallcdi  downe,. 

For  loo](eskiUkMi;>andlouebyk»ok<sreuiuetfa» 

Afmilcf  ecu:  cs'iiic  wounding  dfifrowne, 

But  McHed  bankrout  tiw  by  loue  io  thrtueth. 

The  (illteboy  belceuu^  Ihe  is  dead, 
Clapsherpalecheekcjtillcbppii^nwlscsitrcd. 

AncT all  amaz'd,  brake  offhis  late  intent. 

For  (harply  he  did  chinkc  to  ccpreheadher, 

Which  cunning  loue  did  wimly  pr^uent, 

Faire-fall  the  wit  that  can  fo  .w«tl.defend  her:  . 

Foron  thegraCTeihe  lyes  aa(hf  wereflainci 

Till  hi&breath  breatheth  life  In  her  ag^dae. 

He 
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wrings  her  no(e,he  ftrikesher  on  the  checker 
l-Ie  bends  her  fingej^.  holds  her  pulieshard, 
M  c  chafes  her  lip$>  a  v  houfand  waves  he  (eeke^ 
HTo  mend  the  hur^thathis  vnkindnefle  aavd. 
He  kides  her,  and  (he  by  h^r  good  will, 
VVillneuerrire,fohewiIlki{rehcrftill. 

The  night  of  fbrrow  now  is  tumd  to  day^ 
^er  two  blew  windo wes  faindy  ihc  vpneaueth, 
tike  the  faire  (iinne  when  in  his  fi-e(h  array. 
He  cheercs  the  inorne,and  all  the  earth  releeueth: 
And  as  the  bright  funne  glorifies  the  skie: 
So  is  her  &CC  illumind  with  her  eye. 

V  Vho(e  beames  vpon  his  hairelede  face  are  fu^ 
As  iffirom  thence  diey  borroNved  all  theirfhiney 
VVcre  neuerfotire  fuch  lamps,  tog;.dicr  mix^ 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  browcs  repine . 
But  her^which  through  the  criftal  tears  gaueligh^ 
Shone  like  the  Moone  in  water  (eene  by  night. 

Owhere  am  I(quothflie,)  in  earth  orheauen^     * 
Or  in  the  Ocean  drencht,  or  in  the  fire : 
VVhat  houre  is  this,or  morne,  or  wearie  euei^ 
t^ol  delight  to  die  or  life  defire  ? 

But  how  I  liu'd,  and  life  was  deaths  annoy. 
But  now  I  dy'de,  and  death  was  liucW  ioy.   . 
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O  dioi)  jikiftBUme^killine  once  againc, 
Thy  eyes  (hiowd  tutoi^that  hard  beare  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  icomfull  tricKs,  ^  (uchdifdamc. 
That  they  baue  murdred  this  podre  heart  olfmine. 
And  tnefe  mineey  es  true  leaders  to  their  quecne^ 
But  for  thy  piteous  Hps  no  more  had  (eenc. 

Lofig  may  they  kifTe  echocheribr  this  curc> 
Oh  neuer  let  dieir jcriihfon  liueries  weare. 
And  as  they  laO:,'thdryerdourftill  endure, 
To.driueinffi(^ionfi:om  the  dangerous  yeare; 
Tha^^helhr-gazers'hauingwritoa  deaths ' 
May  (ay,  thcpiagueiis  banilht  by  thjibreath.  ' 

PurcUps,  fweet^ealcs  in  my  (oft  lips  imprinted,   • 
V  Vhacbargaiiics  may  I  make  (liikofoe  fealing  > 
To  fell  my  fclfc  I  can  DC  well  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  a  nd  vfc  good  dealing, 
:  V^Vhich  purcbafc  if  thou  make,for  feare  of  flips, 
Setthy  feale  manuell,  on  my  wax-redlips. 

A  thou^^d  kiKes  buyes  my  heart  from  me, 
And  pay  them  at  thy  lei(ure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  vnto  thee,  '  * 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say  for  nQji^paimet,tbat  the  debtihould  double, 
1$  twende  hundred  kilTes  fuch  a  trouble  ? 

Fairc 
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Faire  Queene  (quoth  be)  ifanie  loue  you  owenic^ 
Meaiiireniy  ftrai^nefle  with  my  vnripc  yearcs, 
Before  I  know  my  (elfe,  feeke  not  to  know  me, 
Nofiiherbutthevngrowne  friefbrbearcs, 

Tbemellow  plum  dbth£ill,the  grecnefticks  r<:$ft> 
Or  being  early  pluckt,ts  {b  wer  to  ta{l« 

Looke  the  worlds  comforter  with  .w  earie  gate> 
His  dayes  hpc  taske  bath  ended  in  the  wcA> 
The  owle  (nig^  herald)  (hreeks,  cis  verie  late, 
The  (heepe  ar  e  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  neft. 
And  colc-b!a<k  clouds,that  Ihadow  heauens  light, 
Do  (unitnon  vs  to  part,  and  bid  good  night^ 


^ow  let  me  fay  goodntght^and  ib  fay  you, 
If  you  will  fay  fo,  you  dial!  haue  a  kis  J 
Goodnight  (quodi  (he)  and  ercheiaycs  adu^ 

The  honie  fee  of  parting  tendred  i^ . 

Herannes  do.  lend  his  necke  a  fweet  imbrace, 
Incorporate  then  they  feemfc,face  growesto  ^Cd 

TjU  breathlefle  he  difioynd„  and  backward  drewy 
Hie  heauenly  moifjturc  diat  fweet  ctxall  nnsiMth, 
V  Vhofe  precious  taf^  herthifftie-lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  fiirfet,  yet  complaioe  on  drouth^ 
He  withherplende  pra(|t,fhefaint  with  dearth, 

Their  lips  ti^^er  glev^^,  f^l  to  the  canb. 
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Nwqirickcdctofcaiht^gl»thcyccIdiog^ray>  • 
And  gluttonlikc  Ihe  fc«iis,yct  ncucrfillcib, 

Her  lips  arc  conquctcrs,  hisli(«  obay^ 
Paying  whatiwifofft«th«m(W«i:wn*«h!  •^- 

V  Vhdfc  vukurthoi^ht  iloth  piteh  Thcpricfc  fo  hlc, 

Hiatftic  will  draw  his  lips  rich  trcafufedric. 

Andhauingfeltthciwcctncffcofthc^oilc,     ^ - 
with  bliod  foWfimc  flic  bd^hil  foitagd, 
Her  fecc  doth  reek^St  (nioke,hcr  blood  doth  boilc. 
And  carcleflc  luft  ftirs  vp  a  dcfpcrat  courage, 
Plantingobliuion,bcatingrcaibh  backe, 
Forgcttipgifhamcspure  blu(h)&  honors  wradtc. 

»     -     • 

Hotjfiiirit,  and  wcatic,  withher  hard  imbracing, 
like  a  wild  bird  being  wm'd  widi  too  nnuchhadling, 
Or  as  dieflcct*foot  Roc  that's  tyt'dwithchafing,     ; 
Or  like  the  frowa^  infiiKftild  withdandlingr 
Hc^nowobayesj'andfidwnomorerefiftcth,  ' 
VVflile  ihei^kcsaii  {hecaii»not  aUflieliftedi. 

What  wax6  fo  fMwethblttdiflbiucs  with  tifimpring, 
And  yblds  at  lift  tJy  cUifrie  n|;te  [mprcflSori  ?  ^ '    '  • 
Things  oiWhopisjar^'Compaft  oft.  with  ventrihg, 
Chiefly  in  lo'flc,  v^hofe  leauc  exceeds  comrmffion : 
Affea'i<JttifiriiH«rtipt;lik)f  a  |)ite-fec?dcbward>' 
Butthg>wdesb«ft>tef»6S:his  daokc  isW^i^* 
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V\hen  he  di(lfrowne,6had  (he  then  gaue  ouer^ 
S  uch  nedar  from  hb  lips  (he  had  not  (uckt, 
I'oulc  wordes,and  fi-owne$,n)u(l  not  rcpell  a  louer, 
"Y  \hat  though  the  rofc  hauc  prickles,  yet  tis  pluckt? 
VVerebeautieYndertwendelockskeptfaft, 
Yet  loue  breaks  through,8£  picks  them  all  ai  lafl-. 

I^or  pitcie  now  Ihe  can  no  more  detaine  him, 
A  he  poore  foolc  praies  her  that  he  may  depart, 
S  lie  is  refolu'd  no  longer  to  reftraine  him, 
^ids  him  £ire\vell,and  looko  well  toher  hart. 
The  which  by  Cupids  boW  Ihe  doth  protcfl^ 
He  carries  thence  incagcd  in  his  breft. 

S  wcct  boy  flie  /aies,this  night  ile  waft  in  fbrrow, 
*^or  my  fick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch, 
Veil  mc  loues  maiftcr,(hall  we  meeteto  morrow, 
S  ay,  (hall  we,  iliall  we,  wilt  thou  m'Jl:e  the  match? 
He  t)sll's  her  no,to  niorrow  he  intends. 
To  hunt  the  boare  with  ccrtaine  ofhisfrends. 

1  he  boare  (  quoth  Ihe  )  whereat  a  fuddain  pale, 
.^ike  lawne  bcing^red  vpon  the  blufhing  role, 
Vitirpesher  chceke,(he  trembles  athistalc, 
And  on  his  neckher  yoaklng  aimesihe  throYves  ^ 
She  fmcketh  downe,0ill  hanging  by  his  nccke, 
He  on  her  belly  falh,;hc  on  Her  backe, 
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Now  is  (he  in  the  verie  1  i(b  ofloue. 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  incounter. 

All  isimaginarie  ihe  dodi  proue, 

He  will  notmannage  her,  although  he  mount  her, 
That  wor{e  then  Tantalus  is  her  annoy. 
To  clip  Elizium,  and  to  lacke  her  ioy. 

Euen  (b  poore  birds  dcceiu'd  widi  painted  grapes, 
Do  furfet  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw : 
Euenfb  (he  Iangui(heth  in  her  mi(haps, 
As  tho(e  poore  birds  that  helplc((e  berries  (aw. 
The  warme  effe^s  which  (he  in  him  finds  midtng, 
She  feekes  to  kindle  with  continuall  kifTmg. 

But  all  in  vaine,good  Queene,it  will  not  be^ 
She  hath  adai'd  as  much  as  may  be  prou'd. 
Her  pleading  h.ath  deferu'd  a  greater  fee. 
She's  loue^ihe  loues,  and  yetlhe  isnotlou'd, 
He,  (ie,  he  faies,  you  cru(h  me,  let  me  go, 
You  haue  no  reafon  to  withhold  me  (b. 

Thou  hadft  bin  gone(quoth  lhe)fweet  boy  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  toldft  me,  thou  woldft  hunt  theboare^ 
Oh  be  aduifd,  thou  know'ft  not  what  it  is, 
With  iauelif^  point  a  churitlh  (wineto  goare, 
VVho(etu(hes  neuer  (headid,  he  whettethftilii 
like  to  a  monall  botcher  bent  to  kill. 

On 
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n  htis  bow-backe,  he  hath  a  battel!  (et. 
Of  brifly  pikes  that  cuer  threat  his  foes, 
Viis  eyes  like  glow- wormes  (liiiieywhen  he  doth  fret 
^is  (nout  digs  (epulchers  where  ere  he  goes, 
Being  mou'd  he  (Irikes,  what  ere  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  ftrikes,  his  crooked  tulhes  flay. 

hUs  brawnie  fides  widi  hairie  brifUes  armed, 
•Are  better  proofe  then  thy  fpeares  point  can  enter, 
iHfis  fliort  thick  necke  cannot  be  ealUy  harmed, 
£eing  irefulljon  the  lyon  he  will  renter^ 

The  thornie  bramblcs,and  imbracing  bufhes. 
As  feareftill  of  him  par^through  whom  he  r  uihcs. 

^a^he  naught  efteem's  that  face  of  thine, 
"To  which  loues  eyes  paies  tributarie  gaze^ 
l^or  thy  fbft  handes,{weet  lips,and  chriftall  eine, 
Whole  fiill  perfection  all  the  world  amazes, 
But  hauing  thee  at  vantage(wondrous  dread!) 
Wold  roote  ihefc  beauties,as  he  root's  the  mead. 

Oh  let  him  keep  his  loathfbme  cabin  (till, 
Beautie  hath  nanght  to  do  w  ith  fuch  foule  fiends, 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  vt  ill. 
They  tbatthriue  well,take  counfell  of  their  fi-iends. 
When  thou  didfl;  name  the  boar^not  to  difTeble, 
Ifeard  tliy  fortune^ud  my  ioynts  did  tremble. 
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Didl\  thou  notmarke  my  face,  was  it  not  white  ? 

Sawed  thou  not  Hgnes  of  feare  lurke  in  mine]eye  ? 

Grew  I  not  fain^  and  fell  I  not  do  wne  right  ? 

V  Vithin  my  bo(bme  whereon  thou  doeftlyc, 
My  boding  heart,  pants,  beats,and  takes  no  reft, 
But  like  an  earthquake^ihakes  thee  on  my  br eft. 

For  where  loue  raigne$,difturbing  iealouHe, 
Doth  call  him  (elfe  atfe^ions  centinel)^ 
Giues  falie  alarraes,  iiiggefteth  mutinies 
And  in  a  peaceful]  houre  doth  crie,  kill,  kill, 

Diftempring gentle  loue  in  his  defire,      ^ . 

As  aire,  and  water  do  abate  the  fir«. 

This  ibw^  in&rmer,this  bate-breeding  (pie. 

This  canker  that  eates  vp  loues  tender  iprin& 

Thiffcarry-taleydilfentiousiealoune, 

That  (bmtimetrue  uewes,(bmtime£iire  doth  bring, 
Knocks  at  my  hcar^and  whimpers  in  mine  eare, 
That  if  I  loue  thee^  I  thy  death  (hould  feare. 

And  more  then  fo,  prcicnteth  to  mine  eye, 
The^pi^urc  of  an  angtie  chafing  boare> 
Vndcr  whofc  fliarpe  fangs,on  his  backe  doth  lye. 
An  image  like  thy  felfc,  all  ftayad  withgoare, 
y  yhofe  Wood  vpon  the  firclh  flowers  being  (hed, 
•  Doth  make  the  droop  with  gri«^  bang  the  hcd, 

what 
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What(hould  I  do,  ieeingthee  (o  indeed  > 

That  tremble  atth'itnagination, 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

^nd  fcare  doth  teach  it  diuination ; 

I  prophecie  thy  death,  my  lining  (brrow, 
If  thou  incountcrwith  the  boare  to  morrow^. 

3  ut  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rui'd  by  me> 

Vncouple  at  the  timerous  flying  hare, 

Or  at  the  foxe  which  Hues  by  {ubtiltie, 

Or  at  the  Roe  which  no  incounterdare : 

Pur  (lie  theie  fearfiill  creatures  o're  the  downes, 
And  on  thy  wcl  breaihd  horfe  keep  with  thy  houds 

^nd  when  thou  had  on  foote  the  purblind  hare,- 
Kf  arke  the  poore  wretch  to  ouer-lhut  his  trouble^ 
^ow  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care, 
^e  crankes  and  crolfes  with  a  thouiand  doubles, 
The  many  muHts  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Arc  like  a  laberinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometime  he  ninnes  among  a  flocke  of  fheepe^ 
To  make  die  cunning  hounds  millake  their  fmcU, 
•And  fi)metime  where  earthdeluing  Conies  keepe, 
o  (lop  the  loud  purtuers  in  their  yell : 
And  (bmctime  (brteth  with  a  heard  of  deare. 
Danger  deuiiethihifts,  wit  waites  on  fcare. 
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For  there  his  fni  ell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot fent-fnuffing hounds  are  driucn  todoubt, 
Ccafmg  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  hauc  iingled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out, 

Then  do  they  fpcnd  their  mouth's,eccho  replies, 
As  if  an  other  chafe  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this  poorc  wat  farre  off  vpon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder-legs  with  liftning  care, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  purfuc  him  ftill. 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  heare. 
And  now  his  griefe  may  be  compared  well, 
To  one  fore  ucke,  that  hcares  the  pafling  bell. 

Then  (haltthou  fee  the  deaw-bedabblcd  wretch, 
Turne,  and  retumc,  indenting  with  the  way, 
Ech  enuious  brier,  his  wearic  legs  do  (cratch, 
Ech  (hadow  makes  him  ftop,  ech  murmour  ftay. 
For  miferie  is  troden  on  by  manic, 
And  being  low,  neucr  rclceu'd  by  anie. 

Lye  quietly,  and  heare  a  litle  more. 
Nay  do  not  ftrugglc,for  thou  Ihalt  not  rife. 
To  make  thee  liatc  the  hunting  of  the  bore, 
Vnlike  my  Celk  thou  hear'ft  me  moralize. 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  fo  to  fo. 
For  loue  can  comment  vpon  cucric  wo« 

Where 
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V  Vhcrc  did  Ileaue  ?  no  matter  wherc(f]uoih  he) 
Lcaue  me,  and  then  the  ftorie  aptly  ends, 
The  night  is  fpcnt ;  why  v,  hat  of  that  (quotli  (he  ?) 
I  am  (quoth  he)  expe  Acd  of  my  friends, 

And  now  tis  darke,  an^^  going  I  fliall  fall. 

In  night  (quoth  (he)  deiire  fees  bed  of  all* 

B  ut  if  thou  fall,  oh  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth  in  loue  with  thee,  thy  fooung  trips^ 

And  all  is  but torob  thee  ofa  kis, 

I^ich  praycs  make  true-men  thecues :  fo  do  thy  lips 
Make  modeft  Dyan,  cloudie  and  forlome, 
Lefl  (he  (hould  fleale  a  kifle  and  die  forfworne. 

N<ow  of  this  darke  night  I  perceiue  the  reafbn, 
C^inthia  for  Ihame,  ob'cures  her  filuer  (hine. 
Till  forging  nature  be  condcmn'd  of  treafon, 
t^or  Qealing  moulds  from  heaucn ,  that  were  diuine, 
V  Vhcriiiihc  ii-am'dihee,inhie  heauens  de/pight^ 
To  Ihame  die  (unne  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

And  therefore  hath  flic  brib'dthe  dcftimes. 
To  crofTe  the  curious  workmanfliip  of  nature^ 
To  mingle  beautic  with  infirmities. 
And  pure  pcrfedion  with  impure  defeature. 
Making  it  (libieft  :o  die  tyrannic,' 
Of  mad  mifchances,  and  much  miferie. 
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As  burning  feauers,  agues  pale,  and  £iia^ 
Lifc-poyfbning  pcftilencc,  and  frendzies  wood, 
The  marrow-eating  ndcneHe  whofe  attain^ 
Diibrder  breeds  by  heating  of  die  blood, 

Surfets,impofi:umes,gricfe,  and  damnd  difpair^ 
S  weare  natures  death,  for  framing  thee  (b  fair^ 

And  not  the  leaft  of  all  thefe  maladies, 
But  in  one  minutes  %ht  brings  beautiefnder. 
Both  fauour,lauour,  hew,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  the  th'impartiall  gaz«r  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  (uddcn  wafted,  thawed,and  donne, 
As  mountain  (iiow  melts  With  the  midday  ibnne. 

Therefore  defpight  of fruitldOte  chaOitie^ 
Loue-lackingveftals,  atid  felfe-louingNuns, 
That  on  die  earth  would  breed  a  (carcitic. 
Arid  ^Muraine  dearth  of  daughters,arid  of  (iins ; 
Befp^odigSill,  thclan^f  euiat  bumes  by  nighty 
Dne^Vpnis:oyle,t6  lend  the  world  ^bisHght. 

V  Vhatis  thy  bodic  buta  fwallowinggraue, 
Seemkigfto  burie  that  poftcriticK 

V  V  hich  by  the  rights  of  titf\p  thou  needs  muft  hau^ 
Ifthoude^#dy  them  notindarkeobfcuritie  ? 

If  fo  the  world  will  hold  diee  in  diiHaine, 
Sithii>fhy|i^d:e,fo^re  ahope  isflaine. 
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So  in  thy  felfe,  thy  felfe  an  made  away, 
A  miichicfe  worfe  then  ciuill  home-bred  drift, 
Orthcins  whoie  defperat  hands  them  fdues  do  flay, 
Or  butcher  fire,  that  reaucs  his  ibnne  of  life: 
Foule  cankring  ruft,  the  hidden  treafore  frets^ 
B  ut  gold  that*«  put  to  vfe  more  gold  begets, 

l^ay  then  (quoth  Adon)  you  will  fall  againe, 
Into  your  idle  ouer-handled  theame. 
The  kifle  I  gaue  y  ou  is  beftow'd  in  vaine^ 
And  all  in  vaine  y  ou  ftriue  againft  the  ftreame, 
For  by  this  black-fact  nightydefires  foule  nourfe^ 
Your  treatife  mak  es  me  like  you,worie  &  worie. 

If  loue  haue  lent  you  twentie  thoufand  tongue^ 
And  euerie  tongue  more  mouing  then  your  own^ 
bewitching  like  the  wanton  Marmaids  (ongs, 
Vet  from  mine  earethe  tempting  tune  is  blowne» 
For  know  my  heart  ftands  armed  in  mine  car^ 
And  will  not  let  a  £d(e  found  enter  there . 

Left  the  decciuing  haitnonie  (hould  ronne. 

Into  the  quiet  closure  <^my  breft. 

And  then  mv  Htle  heart  were  quite  yndone. 

In  his  bed-chamber  to  be  bard  of  reft, 
No  Ladie  no,  noty  heart  longs  not  to  grone. 
But  ibundly  fleep%  while  now  it  Aeeps  alone* 
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What  haue  vou  vrg'd,  that  I  can  not  reprouc  ? 
The  path  is  miooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger, 
I  hate  not  loue,  but  your  dcuifc  in  louc, 
That  lends  imbracements  vnto  euerv  ftranecr. 
You  do  it  for  increa(e,  6  ftraunge  cxcufc ! 

V  Vhen  reafbn  is  the  bawd  to  lulh  abufe. 

Call  it  not  louc,  for  loue  to  heauen  is  fled, 
Since fweating  luft  on  earth  vftirpt  his  name, 
Vnder  whofe  (Imple  femblancc  he  hath  fed, 
Vpon  fi-dhbeautie,  blotting  it  with  blame  j 

V  Vhich  the  hot  tyrant  ftaine$,&  foone  bercaues: 
As  Catcrpillcrs  do  the  tender  leaues. 

Louc  comforteth  like  run-Hiine  after  raine, 
Butlufts  tS&Qi  is  tempeCV  after  funne, 
Loues  gentle  Ipring  doth  aUaycs  frelh  remainc^ 
Lufts  wiiKer  comes,  ere  fbmmer  halfe  be  donnc : 
Loue  furfcts  not,  luft  like  a  glutton  dies : 
Loue  is  all  truth,  luft  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  fay, 

The  text  is  old,  the  Orator  too  greene, 

Therefore  in  iadnclTe,  now  I  will  away. 

My  face  is  full  of  lliamc,  my  heart  of  teenc, 

Mine  cares  that  to  your  wanton  talke  attended, 
Do  burnc  them  (clues,  for  hauing  (b  offended. 

VVith 
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With  this  he  brcakc th  from  the  (xvcct  embrace. 
Of  thofe  faire  amies  w  hich  bound  him  to  her  breft, 
Aiid  homeward  through  the  dark  lawnd  runs  apace, 
Lcaucsloue  vpon  her  back e,  deeply  diftreft, 
Lookc  how  a  bright  ftar  (hooteth  from  the  skyej 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus  eye* 

"V  Vhich  afrer  him  the  dartes^as  one  onihore 
Cazing  vpon  a  late  embarked  friend, 
Till  the  wilde  wanes  will  haue  him  (eene  no  more, 
TVhofc  ridges  with  the  meeting  cloudes  contend: 
So  did  the  mcrcilefle,and  pitchie  nieht, 
Fold  in  the  obied  that  did  feed  her  iighr. 

Whereat  amaf d  as  one  that  vnaware, 

Hath  dropt  a  precious  iewcll  in  the  flood. 

Or  ftonilht^as  night  wandrers  ofren  are, 

Their  light  bio  wne  out  in  fom  e  miftr ufrfull  wood  3 

Eucn  fo  confr>unded  in  the  darke  (he lay,. 

Hauingloflthefairediicouerie  ofher  way. 

And  now  (lie  beates  her  heart^whereat  it  groncs. 
That  all  the  neighbour  c«iues  asfeeming  troubled. 
Make  vcrball  repetition  of  her  mones, 
Paifion  on  palfion^dceply  is  redoubled. 
Ay  me,lhc  cries^nd  twcntie  timeS)WO,wo, 
And  iwcntic  ccchocs,;wcntie  times  crie&, 
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She  markiog  chem^  begins  a  wailing  note^ 
Andfings  extemporal^  a  wofiill  dittie. 
Haw  louc  makes  yong-men  thrall,  &  oldmen  docci 
How  loue  is  wife  in  foUi^  fooliih  wittie: 
Hoc  heauie  andieme  (till  concludes  in  wd. 
And  iHll  die  quier  of ecchoes  aniwer  {o. 

Her  fbt^  wastediouSyind  out-wore  die  night, 
For  louers  houres  are  loi^>  though  feeming  ihort^ 
If piea^  themielues,  odicfs  diey  diinke  delight. 
In  inch  like  dicumfbince,  with  fiich  like  ^rt: 
Their£opiousftortes  c^entimes  begunne. 
End  without  audience,  and  are  neuer  donne. 

For  who  hath  (he  to  fpend  the  night  withall. 

But  idle  (bunds  te(eniblir^  paraHts  ? 

Like  fhrill-tongu'dTapfters  anfweringeuerie  call, 

Soothing  the  humor  of  fantaftique  wits, 
Sheiay  es  ds  j&,  diey  anfwer  all  tis  (b, 
And  wouU  fay  after  her,  ifiheiaidno. 

LoJiere  the  gende  laike  wearie  of reft^ 
Ronjliis  moyfl:  cabinet  mounts  vp  on  hie, 
And  wakes  the  momii^,from  whofe  (iluer  breft^ 
The  funne  ari&th  in  his  maieftie. 

Who  doth  the  worid  (b  glorioufly  behold, 
ThatCeader  tops  and  hils ,  feeme  burailht  gold. 

Venus 
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Venus  (alutes  him  with  this  faire  good  morroWy 
Oh  thou  dearc  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
Prom  whom  cch  lamp,and  (hining  ftar  doth  ix>rroiry 
The  bcautious  influence  that  makes  him  bright^ 
There  Hues  a  fbhne  that  fuckt  an  earthly  mcycher. 
May  lend  thee  light,as  thou  doeft  lend  to  other. 

This  (ayd,  (he  hadeth  to  a  mirtle  groue, 
Mufing  the  morning  is  fo  much  ore-worne, 
And  yetflie  heares  no  tidings  of  her  loue ; 
She  barkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  home, 
Anon  Ihe  heares  them  chaunt  it  luftily. 
And  all  in  haft  ihe  coafteth  to  the  cry. 

•And  as  (he  runnes>the  bulhes  in  the  w^. 
Some  catch  her  by  the  necke,rome  kifle  her  fac^ 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  ftay. 
She  wildly  breakethfrom  their  (hid  imbrace, 
Like  a  milch  Doe,  whofe  (welling  dugs  do  ake, 
Hafting  tofeed  herfawne,  lud  in  (bme  brake, 

3y  this  (he  heares  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  (he  (Urts  like  one  that  (pies  an  adder, 
VYreath'd  vp  in  fatall  folds  iuft  in  his  way, 
Thefeare  whereof  doth  make  him  (hake,&  (huddet^ 
Eaen  fo  the  tiraerous  yelping  of  the  hounds, 
Appab  her  {enies,and  her  ^irit  confounds. 
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For  now  (he  knowes  it  is  no  gentle  chafe. 
But  the  blunt  boarc,  rough  beare,  or  lyon  proud, 
Becauie  the  crie  remaineth  in  one  place, 
Where  fearefully  the  dogs  exclaime  aloud. 
Finding  their  enemie  to  be  Co  curfV, 
They  all  ftraine  curtlie  who  fliall  cope  him  firft. 

This  diimall  crierings  iadly  in  her  eare. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  fiirprife  her  hart, 
Who  oucrcome  by  doubt,  and  bloodleife  feare. 
With  cpld-pale  weakeneflfc,  nums  ech  feeling  par^ 
Like  fbldiers  when  their  captain  once  doth  y  ecld^ 
They  bafely  flic,  and  dare  not  (lay  the  field. 

Thusftandf  (he  in  a  trembling  extafie, 

TiU  cheering  vp  her  fenfes  all  difmayd, 

She  tels  them  tis  a  caufledc  fanta(ic. 

And  childiih  error  that  they  are  a(&ayd. 

Bids  the  leaue  quaking,bids  them  feare  noAiore, 
And  with  that  word,  (he  ipide  the  hunted  boare. 

Whofc  frothie  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milkc,  &  blood ,  being  mingled  both  togither, 
A  fecondicarc  through  all  her  finew  cs  (pred, 
yVhich  madly  hurries  her,lhc  knowes  not  whither. 
This  way  Jhc  runs,  and  now  (he  will  no  further, 
Bqt  backerctircs,to  rate  the  boare  formticihcr. 

A 


11.  883~9o6 


VENVS  AND  ADONIS. 

A  thouiand  (pleenes  beare  her  a  thoufiuid  wayes, 
She  treads  the  path,  diac  Ihe  vntreads  agaiue; 
Her  more  then  haft,  is  mated  with  delay  es, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brainy 
Full  of  rcfpe^,  yet  nai^ht  at  all  refpe^ng. 
In  hand  with  all  things,  naught  at  all  effeding. 

Here  kenneld  in  a  brake,  (he  finds  a  hound. 
And  askes  the  wearie  caitiffe  for  his  maifter, 
And  there  another  lickii^  of  his  wound, 
Gainft  venimd  fores,  the  onely  foueraigne  plaifter. 
And  here  Qie  meets  another,  fadly  skowling, 
To  whom  flie  fpeaks ,  &  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceaft  hb  ill  refounding  noiie. 
Another  flapmouthd  mourner,  blacke,  and  grim^ 
Againft  the  welkin,  volies  out  his  voyce, 
Anodier,  and  another,  anfwer  him. 

Clapping  iheirproud  tailcs  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  dieir  lcratcht-eares,blccding  as  dicy  go. 

Looke  how, the  worlds  poore  people  arc  amazed. 

At  apparitions,  fignes,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fearcfid  cyes,they  long  haue  gazed, 

Infufing  them  with  drcadfoll  propheciesj 

So  ihe  at  ihefc  lad  fignes,  drawes  vp  her  breath, 
And  fighing  it  againe,  exdaimes  on  death. 


11.  907—930 


VENVS  AND  ADONIS. 

Hard  £iuoiurd  tyrant,  ougly,  meagre,lcane^ 
fiatefull  diuorce  oflbue,  (thus  chides  the  death) 
Grim-grinning  gho(^,  earths-worme  what  doft  diou 
To  {tifle  beaUtie^nd  to  fteale  his  breath?  (meane? 
Who  when  he  liu'd,his  breath  and  beautie  iet 
Glofle  on  the  roCcfiacW  to  the  violet. 

4 

Ifhe  be  dead,6  no,  it  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  beautie,  thou  (houlcUl  ftrike  atit^ 
Oh  y  e^  it  may,  thou  haft  no  eyes  to  (e^ 
But  hatefully  at  randon  doeft  niou  hit^ 
Thy  marke  is  feeble  age,  but  thy  falfe  diar^ ' 
Miftakes  thataime,  and  cleaues  an  infants  hart. 

Hadft  thoii  but  bid  beware ,  then  he  had  (poke, 
And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  loft  his  power^ 
The  deftinies  will  curfe  thee  for  this  ftroke. 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  diou  pluckft  a  flower, 
Loues  golden  arrow  at  him  (hould  haue  fled, 
And  not  deaths  ebon  dart  to  ftrike  him  dead* 


I    •  » 


Dbftthou  dnvk  tears,  thatthouprouok'ftiiich  wee> 

VVhatmayaheauiegroheaduantagethee?  (pin& 
Why  haftiiiou  caft  into  eternajl  deeping^ 

Thofe  eyes-tbat  taught  all  odier  eyes  to  fee  I 

Now  nature<»res  not  ferthy  mortall  tigour, 

Sincbiicr  beft  workeisniin^twidithy  ligoiir. 

Here 


.V' 


11. 931--954 


VEN.YS   AND    ADONIS. V 

Here  ouercome  as  one  full  ofdii^aire, 
She  vaild  her  eye-lids,  who  like  Huces  ftopt 
The  chriftall  tide,  that  from  her  two  checks  fairc, 
In  the  fwect  chaonell  of  her  bofbme  drbpt. ' 
But  through  the  floud-gates  breaks  the  filucr  rain, 
And  with  his  {Irong  courfc  opens  them  againe. 

O  how  her  eyes,  and  tcares,did  lend,  and  borrow,' 
Her  ey  c  (bene  in  the  cearcs,  teares  in  het  eye^ 
Both  chriftals,  where  they  vicwd  ech  others  forrpw: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  Hghs  fought  ftill  to  dryc. 
But  like  a  ftormie  day,  now  wind,  now  raine, 
Sighs  drie  her  chceks,tears  mal^c  the  wet  againc. 

Variable  pafTions  throng  her  conlVant  wo, 
As  ibriuing  who  (hould  beft  become  hergriefe, 
AH  entertaind,  ech  paflion  labours  ^  ' 
That  eueric  prefent  fbrrow  {cemeth  chiefc, 
3utnone  is  bed,  then  ioyne  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds ,  consulting  for  foule  weather. 

By  this  farre  off, (he  hearcs  fomc  huntfman  hallow, 
A  nourfes  fbng  n  ere  pleafH  her  babe  /b  well, 
The  dyre  imagination  (he  did  follow, 
This  (bund  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expell, 
For  now  reuming  ioy  bids  her  reioycc,, 
And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis  voycc. 

G 

u.  955—978 


« » 


VENVS  AND  ADOKIS. 

Whereat  her  teares  b^n  to  turne  their  tide. 
Being  prifond  in  her  eye:  like  pearles  in  glaffe, 
Yet/omecitne&fals  an  orient  drop,  bedde, 
V  Vhich  h^  cheekc  melts^  icorniag  it  (haidd  paiTe 
To  widh  the^feule  face  of  the  fluccilh  ground. 
Who  is  but  dronken  when  (he  feemeth  drownd. 

O  hard  bdeeuing  louc  how  ikahge  it  fcemes  1 
Not  to  biol^euejandyet  too  credulous: 
Thy  weale,and  wo^rc  both  of  them  extreames, 
De(paire,and  hope,makes  thee  ridiculous. 
The  one  doch  flaucr  thee  in  thoughts  rnlifcely, 
In  likely  thoughts  Uie  other  kils  diee  quickly. 

Now  (he  vnweaues  the  web  that  (he  hath  wroudi^ 
Adonis  Hues,  and  death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  (he  that  cald^him  all  to  nought ; 
Now  (he  ads  honours  to  his  hatefull  name.    . 
She  clepes  him  king  of  grauesj&  graue  for  king^ 
Imperious  fupremc  ofall  monall  things. 

No,  no,  quoth  (lie,  (weet  death,  I  did  but  ieflj 
Yet  pardion  mc,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fcare 
When  as  I  met  the  boare,that  bloodie  bead) 
VVhicii  knowes  no  pitie  butis  (iill  (cuerc. 
Then  gentle  (][iadow(trUtht  muft  confe(rc) 
I  rayid  on  thee,  fciring  my  loucs  decc(re. 


Tis 


11.  979 — 1002 


VENVS  AND  ADONIS. 

Tis  not  my  fault^tbe  Bore  prouok't  my  cong, 
Be  wreik't  on  him  ( inuifible  commaundcr) 
Pis  he  foule  crcaturc,that  hath  done  dice  wrong, 
I  did  bite  a£t,he's  audior  of  thy  (launder . 

Greefe  hath  two  tongues,  and  neuer  woman  yet. 
Could  rule  them  both^ without  ten  womens  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  aliue, 
Her.ra(li  (ufpcA  (he  doth  extenuate 
And  that  his  bcautie  may  the  better  thriuc, 
V  V  ith  dcatli  Ihe  humbly  doth  infinuate. 

Tcls  him  of  trophies,ftatu6s,tQmbes,and  (lories, 
His  yidories,  histfiuniphs^  and  his  glories. 

O  lojue  quoth  (he,  how  much  a  foble  was  T» 
To  be  of  (iich  a  weake  and  fillie  mind. 
To  wailc  his  <dcath  who  Hues,  and  mudno't  die^ 
Till.mutiiairouerthi'ow  ofmortallkind  ? 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  bcautie  flain^ 
And  bcautie  dcad,b]acke  Chaos  comes  againe, 

Fy,  fy,  fond  loue,  thou  art  as  full  of  feare. 
As  one  with  trcaiure  laden,hcm'd  with  theeue% 
Trifles  vnwitne(red  with  cye,or  earc, 
Thy  coward  heart  withfali^  bethinking  greeues. 
£uen  at  this  word  (he  heares  a  merry  borne^ 
V Vhercat(lic^ps,that  was  but  tat^  forlorne. 

Gz 


IL  1003 — ioa6 


^ 


V2N5rS:AND:  ADONIS. 

As  FaiilcoQsip  tfaelure,4way  (helSies^ 
The  graflfe  ftoops  iior>  (he  treads  on  it  fo  Hghfji 
And  in  her  haftjTnfbrcunately  ipics, 
The  foule  boares  cohqueft,  on  her  faite  delist, 
V  Vhich  (eene^er  eyes  are  murdred  with  the  view> 
Like  ftarsa(ham'd  ofday,  chem(elues  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  fiiaite,  who(e  tender  homes  being  hit^    • 
Shrinks  back wafd'in his  (hdliecauev^dthpaine,     ( 
And,  there  all  iinoothred  Vp,  in  (hade  doth  Gt, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creepe  forth  againe: 
Soathfebkwi&rtritwhbreyesarefled,     - 
Intd-the  deep^ark6'<^bbif]isofher  headj  '  • ' 

Where  they  re(igne  their  office,and  their  lighc^    ' 
To  the  dirpo(ingofher troubled  braine,  ;  -^  ^^*  ^^  ^ 
V  Vho  Bids  theM  (iill  c6n(brt  witWoC^y  nighty 
Andneuerwbundthehearcwlch'Iook<5sagaine^ 
Who  likeakingperplexed'inhisthrone^  - 
•  6ytheir(i!gge(tion>giuesad6adly  grille. 

VVuereatechtributariefiibieft<)uwiss^  -^ 

As  whtn  the  wiad  imprifbnd  in  the  ground,      ;  j 
Strugglingfor  paflage^  earths  foundation  (hake^; 
which  with  cold  tenor,  doth  ifiens  minds  confound: 
This  mudiiie  ech  part  doth  (o  fiirpiiie,      -  * 
That  &6  their  dark  beds  once  inore  leap  her  cies. 

And 


.  J 
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And  being  opend,  threw  TnwiUtng  iigh^ 
Vpon  (he  wide  wound^  that  the  boare  had  treocht 
In  his  (bit  flanke,  whofe  wonted  iillie  white 
With  purple  tears  thathis  wound  wept,had  drechc 
No  floure  was  nigh,no  gra(re,hearb,lea^or  weed, 
But  ftolehis  blood,and  (eemd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This/blemne  iympathie,  poore  Venus  noteth, 
Ouer  one  ihoiuder  doth  CKe  hang  her  head, 
Dumbliefiie  pa(fions,fi:antikely  (he  dotcth. 
She  thinkes  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead, 
Her  Yoice  is  ftopr,  her  ioynts  forget  to  bow^ 
Her  eyes  are  mad,that  they  haue  wept  tiUnow.  . 

Vpon  his  hurtfiielookes  fb  ftedfaftly, 
Thather{^tdazJing,makesthe  wound  fcem  dire^ 
And  dien  Ine  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 
Thatmakes  more  ga(hes,where  no  breach  (huld  be: 
His  face  feems  twain,ech  (euerall  lim  is  doubled, 
For  oft  the  eye  miftakes,the  brain  being  troubled 

My  tongue  cannot  exprefle  my  griefe  for  one, 
Andy  et  (qaoth.ihe)bebold  two  Adcxis  dead. 
My  u^ics  are  blowneaway,  my  (alt  teares  gonci 
Mine  eyesaietum'd  tofire,my  hearttolead, 

Heanieheartslead  melt  atmine  eyes  red  fir^ 

Solhall  I  dieby  dropsofbocdeiire. 

Guj 


II.  1051 — 1074 


Alas  poorft^Qd4  wbattreaftreh^tfaiMt  lofi^  ■ ' 
VVbctfaceremains  aliue  thait^  wortlKhe  ▼iewtog> 
Whofe  tongue  is  mufick  now^hac  c^ft  diou  boa^ 
Ofthingdpi^iuice^anythiiiginAiingf  -    • 
ThfrfloiiJRers»ef«ect^tbeirc6lpiirsfrdh;afidtr^ 
But  toieiwectbduideHu'd^d  di'de  widi  him; 

Bomilidt^liorvailehenceferthnocreatureweare, 
KoriiiQ{k^jib£«tthdwiUei]eri)riue'to^dI&yot%v^  ' 
Hauingno&ireio  lofe,you  need  notfeare,  "''■■■■ 
The  fuoiiot&dEoraeyoUs&die  wind  dotbhiileyou; 
BtRwrhoa  Adotiislitt'dcjiuhn^ndihacpeair^ 
.Imdttlike  two  dieeucs.to  rob  t^m  of  his  £uic> 

^hdtherefor^'Wduldiie'puthisbbniiecod}'   '  '  * 
ynt^r  vhofe  brim  the  gaudieiimne  would peep^ 
The  wind  >%ould  blonr  xrolfl^andbeing  goi^ :  ;\  .  r 
•Pljiy^wiUtHlsiocks^thedwpaldAdoinsweepc.' 
'  Aiifdfiraightinpittieofhistenderyeares^'  (teai'es. 
They  both  wotild  {biiie  who  fitftihould  diiehis 

% 

Tofephi$£kCcthej^ionwaIktaicBig^        v  :- 
Behin^^fibimebed^beiiaofehewQiuldisot&arhim: 
To/ecreotehimfeifwiicn  he  hath  long,  ..'.:' 
The  Tygrei wcmld  Betame,tndgeiit]yiieaBehimSil  i , 
JE^bad  (pokg^cwplfiewjOuld:lffj«r:hihs^r{Ke^ 
AndneuQrfHgbcdifel6li»lababctUai4iaie.(  ?.    • 

whea 
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VENlVJS  AND  ADONIS. 

When  he  bchcldhisibadow  in  the  brooke. 
The  fi(hes(pread  on  it  their  golden  gils, 
When  he  was-by  thebirdsfuch  plea^retooke. 
That  fbme  would  (Ing^me  other  in  their  biJs 

Wo4kl  bring  lum  mulberries  &  ripe>red  cherries, 
.  HeTedthem.withhisfightjthey  him  .with  berries. 

But  thisj&)de^dnvan(^yrchitvfhowted  Boare^ 
V  Vhoie/lowne Wftrdeye  ftili  looketh  for  a  graue: 
Ne*re  law  thebeaudous  liuerie  that  he  wore, 
y  Vimeflctheintercainment  thathegaue.  . .  : 

Ifhc  didlee  hi^face,  why  theni  knovji 
.^  ^eth(H^tiK>Ju^hin),andhathkildhimibi 

Tis  true>tis.tnue,thus  was  Adonis  (laihey 
HeranvpontheB]Oarewithhts(haipcfpear^''  . 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  himagaioe^  j  : ' 
But  by  a  kifle  thoiugbt  to  perfiiade-him  there;  V 
And  nouflipg  in  his  flismke  the  louing  iwin^ 

Shcath'dTnAwafe.the  tuske  in  his  Cok  groine. 

Had  I  bin  tooth'd  likohim  I  mufi  confe(r(^ 
VVidikilTinghimlflibiikihaue  kildhimfitft, 
Buthelsdead^aQdneiieildidhebleile   . :  . 
MyyjMtbwjliihi^tlieiPQream-Iaccurft.    :.' 
XViaWiiihejfiaicjh  iath^plate  (he  ^ 

.'.  Andftud^herlKCvi^hiscoi^takdbloud 


;  * 
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VENVS  ilND  ADONIS. 

She  lookesvpohhis  lips,  and  the^  are  jiile. 
She  cakes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold^  . 
She  whi^ers  in  his  eares  a  heanie  tal^  ^ 
As  if  they  heard  die  wofuU  words^ihe  tokk 
She  lifb  the  cofTer-llds  that  dofe  his  eye% 

Y  Vhere  lo,two  lamps  burnt  out  in  daiiocfle  lies. 

Two  glaflfes  where  her  ielfe)  her  idfehtjcheld  • 

A  thou&nd times,  and  now  no  more  refle^ 
Their  vertue  loft,  wherein  they  late  cxceld, 
And  euene  bcaucie  robd  of  his  effedj- 

V  Vonder  of  time(quoth  nie)this  is  my  tpightf 
That  thou  being  dead,tbe  day  ihiildyccjwiighc. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  here  I  prophecic. 

Sorrow  on  lone  hereafter  jhall  attend : 

It  (hall  be  waycedon  with  icaloufie, 

Find  fweet  beginning,  but  rofauorie  end. 
Nere  (eded  equally,  but  high  or  lo, 
That  all  loues  pleafure  ihalinot  match  his  wo. 

It  (hall  be  fickle,  £dre,  and  fill!  of  fraud, 
Bud,and  be  blafted,in  a  breathing  while. 

The  bottome  poy  ibn,and  thetop  ore-ftrawd 
Y  Vidi  fwccti^  diatlhall  the  tfuoft  fight  beguik^ 
The  (Irongeft  bodk  flial)  it  make  mbft  weakc^ 
Strike  die  wife  dubc^'  &  teach  the  fbolc  to  ^>eake. 

,  It 

U.  xi^ — 1146 


*f  \ 


It'(ha]]i}eiparin^afKit6oluU.afiyo4  ' 
Teaching  decrepitage  to  tread  the  raeafures,  > 

The  ftaring  ruffian  (hall  it  keepe  in  quiet^ 

Pluck  down  the  rfch,inrich  the  poore  with  tresifiire^ 

It  ihali  be  ragit^  inad^and  fillie  mild^ 

Mdce  theyoong  blc^e  oldbecomeachiide. 

Itlhall  fiifped  where  is  no  cauie  offeare, 

Itlhall  nocfparewhereitihould  moft  miftruft^ 

It  Ihall  be  merciiuil^d  too  feuear^ 

AndmoftdeceiuingjwhenitieeittesrtBOftiad^  •  • 
Perucrie  it  fhall  be^where  it  (hipwes  inbft  towar^ 
Put  feare  to  valotif^ourage  to  the  covn^rd. 

It  (hall  be  caufe  ofwaire^ddire'eiiientSy 

And  (et^i({entioncwixt^e(bnne,and  (ir^ 

Subiecfc,and  (eruiii  to  all  difeoments: 

As  tirie  c6mbu(lious  matter  is  to  fire, 

Siti^n  his  prime,death  dodi  my  loue  d^hx^^ 
They  that  loue  bei^tbeit'  loues  (hall  not  enioy. 

By  this  the  hoy  thatbyiier  fide  laiekild. 
Was  indted  like  a  vapour  from  her  (igh^ 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  laiefpild^ 
A  purple  (loureiproong  vp^dheckFed  with  whit^ 
Refcmbling  wiell  bis  jpale  chceiEies^and  the  Uood^ 
VVhtchinrounddropsyVpdtfacirwhitencfleftood* 

.  H 
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VENVS  AND  ADONIS. 

She  bowes  her  ^ead,the  new*^rohg  floure  to  fmel, 
Comparit^  it  to  her  Adonis  breath, 
And  faies  within  hef  boibme  it  (hall  dwell. 
Since  he  him  (elfe  is  reft  from  her  by  death^ 

She  crop's  die  (lalke,  and  in  the  breach  appeared 
Green-dropping  {ap,whichihe  copares  to  teares. 

Poorefloure(  quoth  (he  )this  was  thy  fathers  guiie, 
S  weet  iffue  of  a  more  (weet  fmelling  {jre^ 
For  euerie  little  griefe  to  wet  his  eies. 
To  grow  vnto  himfelfe  was  his  dcHrej 
. .  iAndib  ci9thine,but  know  it  is  as  good. 
To  wither  in  my  bre(l,as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  t^iy  £ithers  bed,  here  in  my  bre(^ 
Thou  arc  the  next  of  blood^and  tis  tny  right. 
Lo  in  this  hollow  cradletake  thy  red^ 
My  throbbinghart  ihall  rock  thee  day  and  nig^ 
TheteOiau  notbeone  minute  in  an  hour^ 
V  Vhereial  wil  not  kiile  my  (weetloues  floure. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  (he  hie^, 
And  yokes  her  (iluer  doues,b^  whojfe  (wift  aid^ 
Y'lili^miffareflc  mounted  through  the  emptie  skie^ 
In  herlight  chariot,<]uickly  is  conuaide. 
Holding  their  courie  to  Paphos,where  their  queeny 
Meaaes  }o  immureher  felfe,  andnotbc  ieen. 

FINIS     . 
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When  dedicating  his  first  narrative  poem,  f^entis  and  siukc- 
Admusy  to  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  Shakespeare  ^^^  *^ 
wrote :  *  If  your  Honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself 
highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.^  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Lucrece  was 
the  fulfilment  of  this  vow.  Lucrece  was  ready  for  the  press  in 
May,  I  ^94,  thirteen  months  after  Fenus  and  Adonis.  During 
those  thirteen  months  his  labour  as  dramatist  had  occupied 
most  of  his  time.  In  the  interval  he  had  probably  been  at 
work  on  as  many  as  four  plays,  on  'R^hard  Illy  l{ichard  Ily 
Kjfig  Johnj  and  Titus  Andranicus.  Consequently  Lucrece  was, 
as  he  had  foretold,  the  fruit,  not  of  what  he  deemed  his 
serious  employment,  but  of  « all  idle  hours ' '.  At  the  same 
time  the  increased  gravity  in  subject  and  treatment  which 

'  Between  the  dates  of  the  issue  of  the  two  poems,  a  play,  in  the 
composition  of  whidi  Shakespeare  was  concerned,  had  come  from  the  printing- 
pre»  for  the  first  time.  The  subject  was  drawn  like  Ijfcrece  from  Roman 
history,  and  the  play  and  the  poem  must  have  occupied  Shakespeare's  attention 
at  the  same  period.  On  February  6^  i^^  licence  haa  been  granted 
to  John  Danter  Ux  the  printing  of  Titut  Andrmucus^  in  which  Shakespeare 
worked  up  an  old  play  by  another  hand.  Danter  was  a  stationer  of  bad 
repatatkm.  Shakespeare  was  not  in  all  probability  responsible  for  Danter's 
action.  The  first  edition  of  Thusy  of  15949  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
dodjted,  surviyes  in  a  single  copy.  The  existence  of  this  edition  was 
noticed  t>y  Langbaine  in  16 ^ly  but  no  copy  was  found  to  confirm  Langbaine's 
statement  till  January,  1905',  when  an  exemplar  was  discovered  among  the 
books  of  a  Swedish  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  named  Robson,  who 
resided  at  Lund  (cf.  Atbeumumy  Jan.  xi,  1905:).  The  quarto  was  promptly 
pirdiiaed  by  an  American  collector  for  ^a,ooo.  The  title-page  runs : — 
*  The  most  lamentable  Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Andronicus :  as  it  was 
Plaide  by  the  Ri^t  Honourable  the  Earle  of  DmrUty  Earle  of  Vtmif9k€y  and 
Earle  of  SusstXy  their  Sonants.    London,  Printed  by  John  Danter,  and  are 
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characterizes  the  second  poem  of  Lucrece  as  compared  with 
Feniis  andAdmis^  its  predecessor,  showed  that  Shakespeare  had 
faithfully  carried  into  effect  the  promise  that  he  had  given 
to  his  patron  of  ofiering  him  *  some  graver  labour '. 
General  Lticrece  with  its   i%ss  lines  is  more  than  half  as  long 

character  of  again  as  Vtnus  and  Adorns  with  its  1194  lines.  It  is  written 
with  a  flowing  pen  and  shows  few  signs  of  careful  planning 
or  revision.  Tlie  most  interesting  feature  of  the  poem  lies 
in  the  moral  reflections  which  the  poet  scatters  with  a  free  hand 
about  the  narrative.  They  bear  witness  to  great  fertility 
of  mind,  to  wide  reading,  and  to  meditation  on  life's  com- 
plexities. The  heroine's  allegorical  addresses  (11.  869-1001) 
to  Opportunity,  Time's  servant,  and  to  Time,  the  lackey  of 
Eternity,  turn  to  poetic  account  philosophic  ideas  of  pith  and 
moment. 

In  general  design  and  execution,  Lucrece^  despite  its  superior 
gravity  of  tone  and  topic,  exaggerates  many  of  the  defects 
of  its  forerunner.  The  digressions  are  ampler.  The  longest 
of  them,  which  describes  with  spirit  the  siege  of  Troy, 
reaches  a  total  of  2 1 7  lines,  nearly  one-ninth  of  the  whole 
poem,  and,  although  it  is  deserving  of  the  critic's  close 
attention,  it  delays  the  progress  of  the  story  beyond  all 
artistic  law.  The  conceits  are  more  extravagant  and  the 
luxuriant  imagery  is  a  thought  less  fresh  and  less  sharply 
pointed  than  in  Venus  and  Adonis.  Throughout,  there  is 
a  lack  of  directness  and  a  tendency  to  grandiose  language 
where  simplicity  would  prove  more  effective.  Haste  may 
account  for  some  bombastic  periplirases.  But  Shakespeare 
often  seems  to  fall  a  passing  victim  to  the  faults  of  which  he 

to  be  sold  by  Ednuard  White  &  Thomas  Mi/Iingtam^  at  the  litUe  North  doorc  of 
Paules  at  the  signe  of  the  Gunne.  ij^i-.*  This  volume  was  oa  sale  on  the 
Londoa  bookstalls  at  the  same  time  as  the  ifp^f  edition  of  iMcrece.  The 
story  of  Lucrece  is  twice  mentioned  in  Titus  (ii  x.  108  and  iv.  i.  tfj). 
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accuses  contemporary  poets  in  liis  Sonnets.  Ingenuity  was 
wasted  in  devising.  <what  strained  touches  rlietcuric  could 
lend '  to  episodes  capable  of  narration  in  plain  words.  There 
is  much  in  the  poem  which  might  be  condemned  in  the  poet's 
own  terminology  as  the  <  helj[dess  smoke  of  words '. 

II 

The  theme  of  Shakespeare's  poem  was  nearly  as  well*  The  story. 
worn  in  the  literature  of  Western  Europe  as  that  of  his  first 
poem  f^enus  and  Admts.  For  more  than  twenty  centuries 
before  Shakespeare  was  born,  the  tale  of  Lucrece  was  familiar 
to  the  western  world.  Her  tragic  fate  was  the  accepted 
illustration  of  conjugal  fidelity,  not  only  through  the  classical 
era  of  Roman  history,  but  through  tl^  Middle  Ages.  The 
hold  that  the  tale  had  taken  on  the  popular  imagination  c^ 
Europe  survived  the  Renaissance,  and  was  stimulated  by  the 
expansion  of  interest  in  the  Latin  classics. 

Among  Latin  classical  authors  the  story  was  told  in  fullest  Classical 
detail  by  Livy  in  his  History  of  Rome  (Bk-  i,  c.  f  7-9).  Ovid  *^  "°**" 
in  his  poetic  Fasti  (ii.  7  2 1-8  f  2)  gave  a  somewhat  more 
sympathetic  version  of  the  same  traditional  details  which 
Livy  recorded.  The  main  outlines  of  the  l^jend  figured,  too, 
without  variation  in  the  contemporary  Greek  historians^ 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  in  their 
accessor,  Dio  Cassius,  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  a  later 
Latin  historian,  Valerius  Maximus.' 

'  Dionysius  alone  tells  the  story  at  length.  The  other  writers  narrate  it 
very  briefly.  Cf.  Dioaydiit  of  Halicamassus,  Amljmtatim  Rfmamanm  ptde 
offersmttj  cd.  Riesiling,  voL  ii,  Leipzig,  18(^4 ;  Dio  Cassius,  Historia  Rmnams^ 
ed.  Melber,  voL  ii,  x.  ir-i  8,.  Leipzig,  185^);  Diodorus  SicaluSy  BiUiotbeca 
WstmicM^  ed.  Dindorf,  vol.  ii,  lib.  x.  xo-xr,  Leipzig,  li6^ ;  and  Valerius 
Maximus,  Faaa  et  Dicta  MeimraUBdy  vLi.x.  In  three  papers  on  Shakespeare's 
poem — Sbaktifemt^s  Ijterea.  Bmt  Dtterarbistmscbe  Vmenmbimgy'^iMidi 
appeared  in  AmgBa^  Band  xxii,  pp.  1-31,  34)*^3»  W3-4fy  (Halle^  189J), 
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St.  Augus- 
tine. 


MediaeTal 
rtnkms. 


Sixteemli- 
cennuy  de-' 
▼elopments. 


Amcmg  early  Christian  authors.  St.  Augustine  retold 
the  l^;end  in  his  CivUas  Dei  (Bk.  i,  ch.  itf-19).  He  ccmi- 
mented  with  scnne  independence  on  the  ethical  significance 
of  Lucrece's  self-slaughter,  which  he  deemed  unjustified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  tale  found  a  place  in  the  most  widely-read  story- 
book of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Gesta  l{omanorumj  and  by  the 
fourteenth  century  it  had  become  a  stock  topic  amcHig  poets 
and  novelists.  Of  the  great  authors  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
Boccaccio  was  the  earliest  to  utilize  it  He  narrated  it  in 
his  Latin  prose  treatise  De  Claris  Mulieribus.  It  was  doubtless 
Boccaccio's  example  that  first  recommended  it  to  imaginative 
writers  in  Eng^nd.  Chaucer  and  Gower  both  turned  the 
story  into  English  verse,  Chaucer  in  his  Legend  of  Good  Women 
{§  Sy  U.  itf8o-88  j-)  and  Gower  in  his  Confesm  Amantis  (Bk.  vii. 
475*4*1'  130).  Both  Chaucer  and  Gower  closely  followed  Ovid, 
but  derived  a  few  touches  from  Livy.  Half  a  century  later 
Lydgate  noticed  the  legend  in  his  Fall  of  Princes  (BL  iii,  ch.  j). 
When  the  Middle  Ages  closed,  Lucrece  was  a  recognized 
heroine  of  English  poetry. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  a  further  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  topic,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  favourite  theme  in  Italy  both  for  Latin 
and  Italian  epigrams  and  sonnets.  The  Italian  prose^writer, 
Bandello,  dealt  with  it  in  his  collection  of  novels,  which, 
first  appearing  in  if  1*4,  at  once  attained  a  classical  repute. 
Bandello's  fiction  was  quickly  translated  into  French.  The 
revived  drama  of  the  Renaissance  found  in  Lucrece's  fate  a 
fit  subject  for  tragedy,  and  plays  in  which  the  Roman  matron 
is  the  heroine  were  penned,  not  in  France  alone,  but,  more 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Ewig  has  treated  of  the  sources  with  much  learatng,  but  he  hts 
not  exhausted  the  interesting  topic. 
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corkms  to  idate,  in  Germany.  One  of  Haas  Sachs' 
dramas  bears  the  title  <£in  schon  spil  von  der  geschicht  der 
Edlin  Romerin  Lucretia'  (Strassburg,  iffo).  In  France 
there  was  performed  at  the  Court  at  Gaiilon^  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  Charles  IX,  on  September  29,  i  f6i^  a  short  tragedy 
in  alexandrines  (with  choruses  in  other  metres)  by  one  Nicolas 
Filleul  of  Rouen,  which  bore  the  title :  <  Lucrece,  Trag^die 
avec  des  Choeurs'/  The  plot  follows  the  classical  lines. 
But  Lucrece's  nurse,  an  original  character,  is  introduced  to 
oiSer  her  mistress  consolation  and  to  dissuade  her  from  self- 
slaughter.  In  Spain  the  tale  was  equally  familiar,  and  about 
1790  a  celebrated  poet,  Don  Juan  de  Arguijo,  after  writing  of 
Venus  and  Adonis,  summed  up  the  current  knowledge  in  the 
Peninsula  concerning  Lucrece  in  an  efl^ive  sonnet,  which  is 
often  quoted  in  anthologies  of  Spanish  poetry. 

Meanwhile  the  story  was  running  its  course  anew  in  Thecak** 
popular  English  literature.    In  the  same  year  as  the  French  S^db^han 
tragedy  of  Lucrece  was  produced  at  Gaillon,  William  Painter  England, 
included  a  paraphrase  of  Livy's  version  in  his  massive  collec- 
tion of  popular  fiction  entitled  71^^  Paiace  ofPleojure.     In  the 
years   that   immediately  followed,  the  tale  was  made  the 
subject  of  at  least  two  ballads,  which  have  not  survived* 
In  if6i  there  was  licensed  to  John  AUde,  by  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Raster  (c£  i.  3  79)9  ^  a  ballet  called  ^  The  grevious 
complaynt  of  Lucrece 'V  ^^^  in  1/70  there  was  licensed 
to  James  Roberts   <A  ballad  of  the  Death  of  Lucryssia' 
(i.  41  tf).    A  third  ballad  of  Lucrece,  of  which  no  copy  is 
now  known,  was,  according  to  Warton,  printed  in   if?^* 

'  This  piece  is  printed  in  a  rare  yolume  called  Lit  Tkidtrts  de  Gmllm. 
A  Frendi  traeedy  by  the  well*kn<nm  dramatist,  Alexandre  Hardy,  written 
t  Bttle  later,  bears  the  title  <  Lucrice,  ou  I'adulteur  puni  %  hot  tUs  fdav  does 
net  deal  wiUi  the  story  of  the  Roman  matron,  but  with  an  imaginary  adufteicss 
^  Spain.    Hardy's  tiagedy  was  first  puhlislied  in  i6t6. 

1  a 
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A  further  proof  of  die  comi^ece  natnralization  oftheitoty 
in  sixteenth-century  England  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
thint  one  of  the  earliest  printers  of  repute,  Thomas  Berthelet, 
took  &  figure  of  the  Roman  wife  for  the  sign  of  his  business 
premises,  and  that  his  successors  in  trade  through  Shake- 
speire's  lifetinfe  continued  to  employ  the  same  device.  From 
1/23  to  if6i  the  sign  of  ^Lucretia  Romana'or  ^Lucrece'  (as it 
was  commonly  called)  hung  before  Berthelet's  house  near  the 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street.  InifSz  the  well-known  Elizabethan 
< stationer',  Thomas  Purfbot,  placed  the  same  sign  over  his 
printing-office  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ',  and  when  in  i  y 7* 
he  removed  his  press  to  a  new  building  <  within  the  New 
Rents  of  Newgate  Market '  he  carried  the  sign  with  him. 
It  was  announced  on  the  title-pages  of  almost  all  the 
numerous  volumes  that  Berthelet  and  Pur  foot  undertook  that 
they  were  printed  <at  the  sign  of  Lucrece'.  When  Purfbot 
retired  from  active  work  his  son  and  successor,  Thomas 
Purfoot,  junior,  continued  the  concern  under  the  same  symbol 
in  Newgate  Market  until  1^40.  Another  use  to  which  the 
figure  of  the  Roman  matron  was  commonly  put  is  illustrated 
by  Shakespeare  himself,  when  he  represents  Olivia  in  Twe^tb 
Night  (ii.  f.  104)  ad  employing  a  seal  with  the  figure  of  Lucrece 
engraved  upon  it. 
Shake-  Shakespeare  was  continuing  a  long  chain  of  precedents  in 

soarces!        choosing  the  story  of  Lucrece  for  his  new  poem.    Authorities 

abounded  in  his  own  and  other  languages,  and  after  his  wont 
he  used  or  adapted  them  with  much  freedom.  Despite  his 
tendency  to  amplify  details,  he  adheres  to  the  main  lines  of 

'  Putfoot  permitted  one  of  the  chief  Italian  teachers  of  Shakespeare's  day, 

ditis  Hollyoand,  to  advertize  frpm  1 575  on  the  title-pages  of  his  fdiilological 

handbooks  tiiat  he  was  ^teaching  in  Poules  Churchyarde  at  the  s^ne  or  the 

Uicrece\  Cf.H6i\ybwd^9PrftifMJH^nfWst§rierfjimjf/iMJIjic€mJ    157;. 
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the  story  as  laid  down  by  Ovid  and  Livy,  and  first  anglicized 
by  Chancer,  who  frankly  acknowledged  his  indebtedness  to 
the  two  Latiii  writers.  It  is  clear  that  Sliakespeare  studied 
the  work  of  these  three  authors.  Their  narratives  so  closely 
raembled  one  another  that  it  is  not  alwap  easy  to  state  with 
certadnty  frcmi  which  of  the  three  Shakespeare  trnmediately 
derived  this  or  that  item  of  information. 

Like  Chaucer  Shakespeare  holds  up  Lucrece  to  eternal 
admiiatioQ  as  a  type  of  feminine  excellence — a  type  of  <  true 
wife'  (L  1I41);  Chaucer  had  similarly  celebrated  her 
(L  itfgtf)  as 

The  verray  wyf,  the  verray  trewe  Lucrece. 

But,  generally  speaking,  Shakespeare's  poem  has  closer  affinity  Afinicy  wkb 
with  Ovid's  version  (in  the  Fasti)  than  with  that  of  any  ^**- 
^ther  predecessor.  Like  Ovid  Shakespeare  delights  in 
pictorial  imagery,  and  occasionally  in  Lucrece  he  appears 
to  borrow  Ovid's  own  illustrations.  Chaucer  had  already 
adapted  some  of  the  Ovidian  similes  which  figure  in 
Shakespeare.  But  Shakespeare  seems  to  owe  more  suggestion 
to  Chaucer's  source  of  inspiration  than  to  Chaucer  himself. 
The  three  poets,  for  example,  compare  Lucrece,  when  Tarcjuin 
has  forcibly  overcome  her,  to  a  lamb  in  the  clutch  of  a  wolf. 
Ovid  writes  {Fasti,  ii.  799-800) : — 

Sed  tremit,  ut  quondam  stabaUs  deprensa  reltctis 
parua  sub  infesto  cum  iacet  agna  lupo. 

Chaucer  (11.  1798-9)  accepts  the  illustration,  but  strips  it  of 
its  ymi  colouring  :^^ 

Ryght  as  a  wolfe  that  fynt  a  lambe  alone. 
To  whom  shall  she  compleyne,  or  make  mone  ? 

Sh^bespeare  catches  far  more  of  the  Ovidian  strain  m  677-^ — 


\ 
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The  wolf  hath  seized  his  prey^  the  poor  lamb  cries  $* 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controUM 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold. 

Elsewhere  Shakespeare  borrows  from  Ovid  words  which 
Scaped  Chaucer's  notice.  His  insistence  on  the  ^  snow-white ' 
of  Lucrece's  <  dimpled  chin '  (420)  and  his  comparison  of  her 
hair  to  ^golden  threads'  (400)  echo  the  ^niueusque  color 
flauique  capilli '  {Fastiy  it.  7 6$)  of  Ovid's  heroine.  Ovid's  Fasd 
was  not  translated  into  English  before  x  £40.  But  there  is  litde 
doubt  that  Ovid  was  accessible  to  Shakespeare  in  the  original. 
The  smaller  At  the  Same  time  there  are  touches  in  Shakespeare's 

Uyy.  Lucrece  which  su^;est  that  he  assimilated  a  few  of  Livy'^ 

..  phrases  direct.  Painter,  in  the  version  which  he  introduced 
into  his  Palace  ofPleasurey  very  loosely  paraphrased  the  Latin 
historian,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Shakespeare  gained  all  his 
knowledge  of  Livy  there.  The  lucid  ^  argument '  in  prose 
which  Shakespeare  prefixed  to  the  poem  catches  Livy's  per- 
spicuous manner  more  exactly  than  mere  dependence  on  Painter 
would  have  allowed.  The  lines  (437-41  and  4*3)  in 
which  Shakespeare  pointedly  describes  how  Tarquin's  hand 
rests  on  Lucrece's  breast  follow  Livy's  phrase,  ^sinistraque 
manu  mulieris  pectore  oppresso.'  The  hint  is  given  in  Ovid, 
and  Painter  merely  states  that  Tarquin  keeps  Lucrece  <  doune 
with  his  lefte  hande  \  At  one  point  Shakespeare  corrects  an 
obvious  misapprehension  of  Painter — a  fact  which  further 
confutes  the  theory  of  exclusive  indebtedness  to  him.  Livy, 
like  Ovid,  assigns  to  Tarquin  the  threat  that  in  case  of  Lucrece'^ 
resistance  he  will  charge  her  with  misconduct  with  a  slave. 
Neither  Latin  writer  gives  the  word  «§Iave'  any  epithet,  and 
whether  the  man  is  in  Tarquin's  or  in  Lucrece's  service  is  left 
undetermined.  Painter  makes  Tarquin  refer  to  a  slave  of  his 
own  household.    Shakespeare  assigns  the  slave  to  Lucrece's 
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household ;  Tarquin  warns  Lucrece  he  will  place  at  her  side 
<soine  worthless  slave  of  thine  \  i.  e.  of  Lucrece  (r  i  f).  Chaucer 
and  Bandello  are  both  here  in  agreement  with  Shakespeare 
(cf.  Chaucer's  <thy  knave'  in  Legend^  1807;  and  Bandello's 
^  uno  dei  tuoi  servi ').  From  either,  the  English  poet  might 
have  adopted  the  detail.  In  any  case  he  owed  nothing,  at 
this  point,  to  Fainter. 

In  his  expansive  and  discursive  handling  of  the  theme  Bandelfe's 
Shakespeare  difiers  from  all  his  predecessors  save  one.  In  that  ""^^^ ' 
regard  he  can  only  be  compared  with  the  Italian  novelist  Ban- 
dello. Bandello  mainly  depends  on  Livy  and  is  sparing  of 
poetic  ornament.  But  he  prolongs  the  speeches  of  the  heroine 
with  a  liberality  to  which  Shakespeare's  poem  alone  offers 
a  parallel.  Bandello's  long-winded  novel  was  accessible 
in  a  French  version — ^in  the  <  Histoires  Tragiques  ^  of 
Francis  de  Bellefbrest.  Shakespearean  students  know 
that  Bandello's  coUecticm  of  tales,  either  in  the  original 
Italian,  or  in  the  French  translation,  was  the  final  source 
of  the  plot  of  at  least  four  of  Shakespeare's  plays,— J^me^  and 
JnUet^  Much  Ado  aioM  Nothings  Twe^tb  JSigbt^  and  Hamlet. 
It  is  not  customary  to  associate  Shakespeare's  poem  of  LMteee 
with  Bandello's  work,  but,  although  the  resemblances  may 
prove  to  be  accidental,  they  are  sufficient  to  suggest  the 
possibility  that  Shakespeare  had  recourse  to  the  Italian 
novelist,  when  penning  his  second  narrative  poem. 

One  parallel  between  Bandello's  novel  and  Shakespeare's 
Laartce  will  suffice.  Livy  emphasizes  more  deliberately  than 
Ovid  the  pretence  of  madness  in  Brutus,  the  avenger  of 
Lucrece's  wrong.  Bandello  liberally  developed  Livy's  notice 
of  Brutus'  mysterious  behaviour  on  lines  which  Shakespeare 
seems  to  have  followed.  Brutus  was,  according  to  Shake- 
speared  poem, « supposed  a  fool '  (i  8 1 9) :— » 
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He  widi  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so  .- 

A$  siUy-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings^ 
For  sportive  words  and  uttermg  foolish  things. 

(11.  1811-13.) 

Bandello  in  his  novel  describes  Brutus's  conduct  thus : — 

<  £  fing^do  esser  pazzo^  e  cotali  sciocchezze  mille  volte 
il  dl  facendo,  come  fiuino  i  bufibni,  divenne  in  modo  in  •pmUne 
di  mattOj  che  appo  i  f^iuoU  del  J^y  piu  per  dor  hro  C9n  le  sue 
pa^e  trastulh  che  per  altre^  era  tenuto  cure^.^  Shakespeare's 
attribution  to  Brutus  of  idiocy  characteristic  of  a  ^  fool '  in  a 
king's  household  seems  coloured  by  Bandello's  phraseology. 
Shake-  In  the  rhetorical  digressions  which  distinguish  Shake- 

2**'^Mkms  SP^^^^'^  poem  he  had  every  opportunity  of  pursuing  his  own 
— origus  bent,  but  even  in  these  digressive  passages  there  emerge  bold 
andpiraUeis.  ^^^^  ^f  jjj[g  reading,  not  merely  in  the  classics,  but  in  contem- 
porary English  poetry.  The  217  lines  (i3tftf-f82),  which 
describe  with  exceptional  vividness  a  skilful  painting  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  betray  a  close  intimacy  with  more  than 
one  book  of  Vergil's  Aennd.  The  episode  in  its  main  outline 
is  a  firee  development  of  Vergil's  dramatic  account  (Bk.  i.  4)'tf^ 
6$^)  of  a  picture  of  the  identical  scene  which  arrests  Aeneas' 
attention  in  Dido's  palace  at  Carthage.  The  energetic  portrait 
of  the  wily  Sinon  which  fills  a  large  space  in  Shakespeare's 
canvas  is  drawn  fiom  Vergil's  second  book  (11.  76  seq.).^ 

'  In  English  the  words  run : — ^  And  pretending  to  be  mtd,  tnd  doing 
such  foolish  things  t  thousand  times  t  day  as  fools  are  wont  to  do,  Brutus  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  idiot,  who  was  held  dear  by  the  king's  sons,  more  for 
making  them  sport  with  his  foolish  tricks  than  for  any  other  cause/ 

*  References  to  more  or  less  crude  pictorial  representations  of  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  common  in  classical  authors,  notably  in  Ovid.  Ovid  in  ms 
Hemdety  L  33  seq.,  causes  the  Greek  soldier  to  paint  on  a  table  with  wine  the 
di^osition  of  the  opposing  armies  at  Troy.  The  first  lines  of  this  passage  are 
vexy  deliberately  quoted  in  The  Tammg  vftbe  Sbrew^  iii,  i«  18,  %^  : — 

Hie  ibat  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  tellus ; 
steterat  Priuni  regia  oeba  senis. 
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Shakespeare  again  enlarges  the  restricted  bounds  of  the 

classical  tale  by  introducing  a   sympathizing   handmaiden. 

Sacii    a   subsidiary   character   (1212-302)    is    unknown    to 

Ovid  or  Livy.     This  new  episode  coincides,  possibly  by 

accident,  with  a  scene  in  the  French  tragedy  of  Lucrece  of 

iftftf.    No  other  parallel  is  met  with.     Shakespeare  makes 

(fective    use    of    the    woman's    < heaviness'    when   she   is 

sttmmoned  by  her  mistress  after  the  latter  resolves  to  slay 

l^crself      In  the  French   drama   Lucrece^  nurse  feelingly 

^odeavours  to  dissuade  her  from  her  purpose. 

The  appeal    to   personified  Opportunity  (IL   8^9   sq.) 

^^^nis  an  original  device  of  Shakespeare,  but  the  succeeding 

apostrophe  to  Time  (11.  939  sq.)  covers  ground  which  many 

I'^ts  had  occupied  before.     Two  English  poets,  Thomas 

^^Uon  in  HeeatWBpatbia  (15*82,  Sonnets  xlvii  and  Ixxvii),  and 

*^Uts  Fletcher  in  Licia  (xj'93.  Sonnet  xxviii),  anticipated  at 

many  points  Shakespeare's  catalogue  of  Time's  varied  activities. 

Watson  acknowledged  that  his  lines  were  borrowed  from  the 

Italian  Serafino  and  Fletcher  imitated  the  Neapolitan  Latinist 

Angemnas  j  whUe  both  Serafino  and  Angprianus  owed  much 

on  their  part  to  Ovid's  pathetic  lament  in  Tristia(i\.  6.  i-io). 

Shakespeare  doubtless  obtained  all  the  suggestion  that  he  needed 

fiom  his  fellow  countrymen.    That  Shakespeare  knew  Watson'^ 

reflections    on    the    topic    seems    proved    by   his  verbatim 

quotation  of  one  of  them  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothmgi^^  i.  27 1) : 

^In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke.'    Similarly 

there   are   ;4ain    indications    in   Shakespeare's   Satmets  that 

Fletcher'is  Lkta  was  familiar  to  him.' 

In  Orid,  An  Awuuria^  i.   131  sq.,  Ulysses,  for   Calypso's  ainuaeineiit, 
ptints  the  Uke  scene  with  a  wand  cm  the  sand  of  tiie  sea-shore  and  describes  his 


▼ol.  ii,  p.  j^  •  Ufe  9f  SbiJ^esftare^  5th  edition,  pp.  81  »•  a,  1 17  «.  x,  and  ai^  »•  1 « 
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It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  work  of  other  contemporary 
English  poets  ofiered  Shakespeare's  imagination  material  susten- 
ance while  he  was  developing  the  Roman  legqid.  Several  phrases 
come  almost  literally  from  Constable's  Diana  \  of  which  the 
first  edition  was  in  1 1-94  two  years  old,  and  the  second  was 
just  published. 
The  debt  But  the  closest  parallels  with  Shakespeare's  Lucreuy  alike 

^^Mi'  *    ^  phrase,  episode,  and  sentiment,  are  to  be  found  in  Daniel's 
(159^)-        contemporary   narrative    po^n,   entitled    The    Complaint    of 
J{osamond.    This  poem  was  appended  in   1^92  to  a  second 

'  When  Tarquin  (+77-9)  describes  Lucrcce's  complexion — 

That  even  for  ang^r  makes  the  lily  pale^ 
And  the  red  rose  Uusb  at  her  ovrn  disgrace^ 

he  echoes  Constable's  description  of  his  mistress  (ist  edit.  Sonnet  xvii) — 

Mjr  Ladie*s  presence  makes  the  reset  red^ 
Because  to  see  her  lips  they  hlush  fir  shsmse. 
The  Lilfs  leaves^  fir  envy^  fale  tecsme^ 
And  her  white  hands  in  tliem  this  envy  bred. 

In  the  preceding  stanza  the  impression  of  <  whiteness '  which  the  sleeping 
Lucrece  gives  Tarquin  seems  derived  from  Constable's  description  in  Sonnet 
iv  (edit.  1 591)  of  his  mistress  in  bed.  Constable's  '  'wUter  skin  with  'wtnte 
sheet*  anticipated  Shakespeare's  line  (471),  ^o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her 
'whiter  skim!  In  the  reference  in  JLucrece  to  Narcissus  {%6^^  Shakeq)eare 
echoes  bis  own  poem  of  Venus  and  adonis.  The  allusion  ultimately  came  from 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  Ijeander.  In  Venus  and  Adonis  (i^i-i)  Shakespeare 
wrote : — 

Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

In  iMcrece  (Kf]r-^)  Tarquin  reflects  on  Lucrece's  beauty — 

That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drowned  him  in  the  flood. 

The  classical  story  of  Narcissus,  as  told  by  Ovid,  Metamorphoses y  iii.  407  sq., 
tells  of  his  metamorphosis  into  a  flower,  and  not  of  his  death  bf  drowning. 
Marlowe  set  Shakespeare  the  example  of  adopting  a  post-classical  version,  and 
related  in  his  Hero  and  Jjtander^  Scsdad  i,  U.  74^,  how  the  Greek  boy 

Leapt  into  the  water  for  a  kiss 
Of  his  own  shadow,  and  despising  many. 
Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  love  of  any. 
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edition  of  Daniel's  collection  of  sonnets,  which  he  christened 
Jktim.  In  Daniel's  poem  the  ghost  of  Rosamond,  the  mistress 
of  Henry  II,  gives  sorrowful  voice  to  her  remorse  at  having 
sabmitt^  to  the  adulterous  embraces  of  the  king,  and  finally 
relates  her  murder  by  Queen  Eleanor.  The  whole  poem  is 
in  the  onuio  recta  of  the  heroine,  and  the  key  is  that  of 
Lucrece's  moaning.  Shakespeare  adopted  in  Lucrece  the  seven- 
line  stanza  of  The  Complaint  of  1{osamond^  and  handled  it  very 
similarly. 

At  one  important  point  Shakespeare  seems  to  have 
borrowed  Daniel's  machinery.  Both  heroines  seek  consola^ 
tkm  fiom  a  work  of  art.  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  closely  scans 
a  picture  of  the  sie^  of  Troy,  the  details  of  which  she 
applies  to  her  own  sad  circumstance.  Daniel's  Rosamond 
examines  a  casket  finely  engraved  with  ornament  suggesting 
her  own  sufferings;  on  the  lid  is  portrayed  Amymone's 
strife  with  Neptune,  while  *  figured  within  the  other  squares ' 
is  the  tale  of  Jove's  pursuit  of  the  love  of  lo.  Rosamond's 
casket  was  wrought 

So  rare  that  art  did  seem  to  strive  with  nature 
To  express  the  cunning  workman's  curious  thought. 

To  Shakespeare's  piece  of  skilful  painting 

In  scom  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life.        (1.  1374-) 

Daniel's  i^raseology  seems  to  be  echoed  in  single  lines  such 
asdiese: — 

An  exphrd  date  cancelPd  ere  well  begun.        [Lucrece^  x6.) 

Canceled  with  Time,  will  have  their  date  eocpird. 

{I^jamondy  242.) 

Sable  nighty  motifer  of  dread  and  fear.  [Lucrece^  1 1 7.) 

c  2 
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Ni^ty  mother  of  sleep  and  feoTy  who  with  her  saUe  mantle. 

(J^j9mM//y  432.) 

I  know  what  thorns  the  gromng  rose  defends. 

[Lucrecey  492.) 

The  ungather'd  J(osey  defended  with  the  thorns. 

{1{osamondy  210.) 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view.        {Lucrece^   i  z6 1.) 

These  precedents  presented  to  my  view.      {l^osamondy  407.) 

In  sentiment,  too,  Shakespeare  appears  often  content  to 
follow  Daniel.  The  husband  Collatine's  inability  to  speak, 
owing  to  the  anguish  caused  him  by  Lucrece's  death, 
resembles  King  Henry's  enforced  silence  in  presence  of 
Rosamond's  dead  body  [l^samondj  904-7) : — 

Amazed  he  stands,  nor  voice  nor  body  stirs, 
Words  had  no  passage,  tears  no  issue  found: 
For  sorrow  shut  up  words,  wrath  kept  in  tears. 
Confused  affects  each  other  do  confound. 

Collatine's  experience  is  described  thus  {Lucrece^  1779-80) : — 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 

Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue.' 

'  Again  Daniel,  developing  Seneca's   ^Curae  leves  loquuntur  ingentes 
stupent',  teUs  of  his  hero  hov 

Striving  to  tell  his  woes,  words  would  not  come; 

For  li^t  cares  speak,  when  mighty  cares  are  dumb.      (IL  po^-io.) 

Shakespeare  remarks  on  the  silence  of  his  hercMne  (IL  13x9-30} — 

Deq>  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 
And  sorrow  thbs^  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Cf.  Sidney's  AresMay  bk.  i.  Eclogue  i — 

ShMwa  tropks  murmitr  mosty  deep  silent  slide  ofmaj. 

and  Raleigh's  <  Silent  Lover '  (Peemsy  ed.  Hannah,  No.  xiy 
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Neither  the  individuality  of  style  nor  the  substantive 
origiiiality  of  many  details  in  Shakespeare^s  poem  can  be 
questioned.  But  it  is  clear  that^  working  on  foundations 
kid  by  Ovid,  he  sought  suggestion  for  his  poetic  edifice 
in  Livy,  and  in  such  successors  of  the  classical  poet  and 
historian  as  Chaucer  and  Bandello.  Nor  can  it  be  lightly 
questioned  that  he  absorbed  sentiments  and  phrases  from 
many  contemporary  English  verse-writers  with  whom  his  muse 
acknowledged  a  sympathetic  affinity. 


HI 

The  metre  of  Lucrece  was  a  favourite  one  in  English  The  metre 

literature  long  before  the  Elizabethan  era.     The  seven-line  ®^^*^^'- 

stanza  is  more  commonly  used  by  Chaucer  than  any  other.    He 

seems  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  French  poetry  of  his 

contemporary  Guillaume  de  Machault.   It  is  often  met  with  in 

the  Canterbury  Tales  (see  The  CJerkes  Tale^  The  Man  of  Laroes 

Tale^  The  Second  Nonnes  Tale)^  as  well  as  in  Troylus  and  Crisyde 

and  many  of  the  shorter  poems  (cf.  <  The  complaint  to  his 

empty  purse  ^).    It  is  the  metre,  too,  of  Lydgate^s  monumental 

Fall  of  Princes.     According  to  Elizabethan  critics  it  was  the 

stanza  that  was  best  adapted  to  serious  themes.    Gascoigne 

described  it  in  his  Certayne  Notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the 

making  of  verse  or  ryme  in  English  {if  7^)  as  ^  Rithme  royall  * : 

^  and  surely,'  he  adds,  <  it  is  a  royalle  kinde  of  verse,  seruing 

best  for  graue  discourses.*    According  to  Futtenham,  T^e  Arte 

9f  English  Poesie^  ^5^9^  the  seven-line  stanza  was  <the  chief 

Passions  arc  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams 
Tbi  tbmllevi  mmrmurs  hit  the  ietp  mm  dtmtty 
So  when  affections  yield  diseourse,  it  seems. 
The  bottom  is  but  sballovir  whence  it  comes. 


seven-line 
stanza. 
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of  our  ancient  proportions  used  by  any  rimer  writing  any- 
thing historical  or  grave  poem  %  and  he  refers  to  Chaucer's 
Traylus  and  Crisyde  and  Lydgate's  Fall  rf  Princes  by  way  of 
proof  that  ^  the  stafie  of  seven  verses  was  most  usual  with 
our  ancient  makers '.  The  rimes^  he  points  out,  were  capable 
of  seven  variations.  Shakespeare  followed  the  customary 
scheme  which  Chaucer  had  employed  (ababbcc).  Putten* 
ham  found  fault  with  those  who  close  the  stanza  with  an 
independent  couplet  ^concording  with  no  other  verse  that 
went  before  %  but  he  finally  admits  that  the  <  double  cadence 
in  the  last  two  verses  serves  the  ear  well  enough  \  The 
comment  well  applies  to  Shakespeare's  prosody. 
Spenser's  Of  English   poems  in  the   metre  which  were  written 

shortly  before  Shakespeare  penned  his  Lucrece^  the  most 
memorable  is  Spenser's  J^uines  of  Trnty  published  in  if 90, 
in  which  Shakespeare's  cadences  seem  almost  precisely  anti- 
cipated. The  following  is  a  good  example  of  the  stanza  in 
Spenser's  hands : — 

But  Fame  with  golden  wings  aloft  doth  flie^ 
Above  the  reach  of  ruinous  decay, 
And  with  brave  plumes  doth  beate  the  azure  skie, 
Admir'd  of  base-borne  men  from  far  away : 
Then,  who  so  will  with  vertuous  deeds  assay 
To  mount  to  heaven,  on  Pegasus  must  ride. 
And  with  sweete  Poets  verse  be  glorifide/ 

Greene's  ^  Maidens  Dreame^  An  elegy  on  Sir  Christopher  HaUmy 

'  Spenser  employed  the  seven-line  stanza  with  a  dififerent  scheme  of 
rhyming  (ababcbc)  m  his  Daphuuda^  ^59^9  but  in  bis  Hjmmes^  if9^9  he 
returned  to  the  Shakespearean  plan.  Among  the  Elizabethan  poets  who 
used  the  seven-line  stanza  in  long  poems  immediately  after  Zucnee  were 
(Sir)  John  Davis  in  his  Orchestra^  1 55^4 ;  Barnfield  in  Comflmmt  af  Cbasthie 
and  Shepherds  Cawtemt^  1594;  Drayton  hi  MertimerisdeSy  IS9^9  *nd  parts  of 
Hsrmonie  of  the  Churchy  159^.  At  a  little  later  date  Nicholas  Bretoa 
employed  it  constantly ;  cf.  his  Fasfmls  Patse  and  Tmsseth  m&$y  1600 ;  l^p^g 
efa  Blessed  Hearty  itfoi ;  FMSfvils  Mad  Cappe^  i6x6. 
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a  pedestrian  piece  of  verse  in  the  seven-line  stanza^  followed 
Spenser's  poem  in  if9ty  and  next  year  there  appeared 
Daniel's  Complaint  of  l^osamond.  The  uses  to  which 
Sokespeare  put  DaniePs  preceding  experiment  have  already 
been  noticed.  Shakespeare  employed  the  stanza  ag^  in 
the  narrative  poem,  ji  Lwefis  Complainty  which  was  first 
pablished  in  1^09  with  the  Sonnets.  That  piece  was  probably 
written  very  shortly  after  Lucrece. 

Thongh  the  popularity  of  Lucnu  did  not  equal  that  of 
Vtnus  and  Admis^  and  the  volume  passed  through  fewer 
editions  during  and  after  Shakespeare'^  lifetime,  its  success  on  its 
appearance  was  well  pronounced,  and  it  greatly  added  to  Shake- 
qieare's  reputation  among  contemporary  critics.  Some  reados,  Bariy 
like  Francis  Meres  in  his  Palladis  Tamia  (1798),  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  Piignmage  to  Parnassusy  and  Richard  Bamfield  in 
Poems  in  Divers  Humours^  i  f  9  8 ',  failed  to  detect  any  distinction 
between  Lucrece  and  its  predecessor  Venus  and  Adonis.  But  a 
few  observers  Uke  Gabriel  Harvey  were  more  discrimmating, 
and  pointed  out  that  while  the  earlier  poem  delighted  <  the 
youngs  sort ',  Lucrece  {leased  <  the  wiser  sort'/  Harvey  was 
indeed  inclined  to  exaggerate  the  serious  aspect  of  the  poem 
and  to  rank  it  with  Hamlet.  Drummond  of  Hawthomden 
noted  that  he  read  the  poem  in  itfotf,  and  a  copy  figures  in 

'  And  Sbaiespeare  thou,  whose  hony-flowing  vaine 
(Pleasing  the  World^  thy  Praises  doth  obtaine, 
whose  Vems  and  wnose  Lacrece  (sweete  and  chaste) 
Thy  name  in  fame's  immoitall  Booke  have  plac^ 
*  Harvey's  words  ran: — ^Thc    younger  sort   take    much    delist  in 
Shakespeare's  Vims  m$d  Adorns.   But  his  Laertci  and  tneedy  ofHom/efy  Prince 
of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to  please  the  wiser  sort     Harvey  wrote  these 
words  about  160^  in  a  ccK>y  of  Spelt's  cJkmuir  of  i  ^98.   They  were  transcribed 
by  George  Steepens  (cf.  Variorum  ed.,  iSii,  vol.  ii,  p.  ^69).    But  the  volume 
cooUining  Harvey's  original  draft  belonged  to  Bishop  Percy,  and  was  burnt  in 
the  fire  at  Northumberland  House^  LondcM,  which  des^oyed  the  buhoffs  library 
in  171a 
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Plagiarisms. 


Heywood's 
Lucncf, 


the  table  <  of  his  English  books  Anno  i  tf  1 1 '.  Minor  indications 
that  the  work  was  familiar  to  students  abound.  Fiagmeiits 
of  two  lines  (108^-7)  are  quoted  in  the  disjointed  con- 
temporary scribble  which  defaces  the  outside  leaf  of  an  early 
manuscript  copy  of  some  of  Bacon's  tracts  in  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  library  at  Alnwick ;  the  words  were  prob- 
ably written  down  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.' 

To  poets  and  dramatists  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  the  work  especially  appealed.  It  at  once  received 
the  flattery  of  imitation  or  actual  plagiarism.  As  early 
as  if9f  Richard  Bamfield,  an  inveterate  imitator  of 
Shakespeare^  transferred  many  phrases  to  his  Casumdra.  In 
itfoo  Samuel  Nicholson  incorporated  lines  without  ac- 
knowledgement in  his  poem  of  ^19^1/^0/— r-procedure  which 
was  followed  with  even  greater  boldness  by  Robert  Baron 
in  his  Fortunes  Temus  Ball  just  fifty  years  later.  Remini*- 
scences  of  the  great  apostroj^e  to  Opportunity  are  met 
with  in  Marston's  play  of  The  Malcontent^  1^04,  and  in  Ford'^ 
Lady^j  Trials  1^38.  Shakespeare's  friend,  Thomas  Hey  wood, 
produced  a  five-act  tragedy  called  The  J^^pe  efLucrece  in  itf  08, 
the  year  following  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  poem.  But  Heywood's  play  is  a  chronicle 
drama  covering  much  wider  ground  than  Sextus  Tarquinius' 
outrage.  Lucrece's  tragic  experience  is  merely  one  of  many 
legendary  disasters  which  occupy  Heywood's  pen,  and  the 

'  Shftkespeare's  nime  is  repeated  many  times,  in  various  fbrms^  on  this 
out^de  leaf,  together  wiA  the  titles  of  two  of  his  plays,  Rychard  the  Secmul  and 
Hjchmri  the  Tmrd.  The  crude  excerpt  from  Lmcrete  runs  : — ^  reueaEng  day 
through  eoery  Crany  peepes  and  see/  The  careless  scribble  has  little 
significance,  and  was  possibly  the  work  of  a  scribe  testing  a  new  pen.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  arguments  which  would  treat  the  manuscript 


Burgoyne,  who  is  inclined  to  take  the  incoherences  seriously. 
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indebtedness  to  Shakespeare  does  not  go  beyond  the 
bare  si^gestion  of  that  single  topic.  The  poet  Suckling,  Sockiing's 
one  of  Shakespeaie^s  warmest  adinirers  in  the  generation  1?!!!?'^ 
succeeding  the  dramatist's  death,  gave  curious  proof  of  his 
interest  in  Shakespeare's  poem.  He  claimed  to  find  a 
detached  fragment  of  verse,  of  which  he  £iiied  apparently 
to  recognize  the  provenance.  The  fragment  consisted  of 
the  ten  lines  from  Lucrece{it6^6)  which  scmiewhat  a£kctedly 
describe  Lucrece  asleep  in  bed;  but  the  stanza  was  in  six 
lines  instead  of  in  the  authentic  seven  lines,  and  Suckling's 
text  materially  differed  from  that  of  the  authorized  version 
of  Lucrece.  To  the  mysterious  excerpt  Suckling  added  a 
^  supplement '  of  fourteen  lines  of  his  own.  The  twenty-four 
lines,  in  four  stanzas  of  six  lines  each,  were  included  in  Suck- 
ling's posthumously  collected  verse  {Fragmentajfurea^  i  tf4tf)under 
the  heading  ^  A  supplement  to  an  imperfect  Copy  of  Verses  of 
Mr.  Wil.  Shakespears '.  A  marginal  note  running  ^  Thus  far 
Shakespear'  distinguished  Sucklii^s  share  of  the  short  poem 
fiom  that  which  he  assigned  to  the  dramatist.'      In  x6ss 

^  Gerald  Langbaine,  ia  his  account  of  Shakespeare  in  his  Dramatkk  Foets^ 
lif^i,  makes  the  comment :  <  Wlmt  value  [Suckling]  had  for  this  small  piece 
of  Xmimp  vmlj  appear  from  his  supplement  which  he  writ  and  which  be  has 
piUisht  in  his  poems.'    The  first  stanza  of  Suckling's  poem  runs : — 

One  of  her  hands,  one  of  her  cheeks  lay  under, 

Ccoxning  the  piUcnr  of  a  lawful  kisse. 

Which  £ercfore  swel'd  and  seem'd  to  part  asunder. 

As  angry  to  be  rob'd  of  such  a  blisse: 

The  one  lookt  pale,  and  for  reveuM  did  long, 

Wlubt  f  other  bluai%  cause  it  had  done  the  wrong* 

This  sixJined  rendering  of  the  fifty-fifth  stanza  of  Uurtce  (in  seven  lines)  is 
not  easy  to  account  for.  Suckling  had  perhaps  written  out  the  lines  from 
nienxvy,  or  from  a  hurried  and  incorrect  copy.  There  seems  less  to  recommend 
^eepposing  thecny.  whidi  represents  Suocling's  crude  quotation  to  be  a  first 
drrft  of  the  verse  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  an  indication  of  an  original 
nteotioQ  on  the  poet* s  part  to  employ  in  iMorece  the  six-line  stanza  of  Vewis 
'  Admit.    Cf.  Shakespeare's  CentBrie  rfFrmysty  pp.  lof,  xid-y. 
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Qoarics*  evidence  that  Shakespeare^s  poem  was  still  familiarly 
STIT  <^herished  by  men  of  letters  is  ofiered  by  the  fact  that  John 
QuarleS)  son  of  Francis  Ql^rles^  the  author  of  the  Emblems^ 
penned  a  brief  continuation  in  six-line  stanzas  entitled 
The  Banishment  rfTarqmny  oTy  The  'Reward  of  Lust.  This  was 
appended  to  a  reissue  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  \6^^ — the 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions.  The  dramatist  is 
described  on  the  title-page  as  <  The  incomparable  Master  of 
our  English  Poetty  Will :  Shakespeare^  Gent.' — ^a  s^;nal  testi- 
mony to  his  repute  at  the  time  when  Cromwell  was 
Protector. 


IV 

The  copy.  In  the  history  of  the  publication  of  Lturece^  two  of  the 

r^te  of  the  personages,  the  printer  Richard  Field,  and  the  publisher  John 
Harrison,  who  were  concerned  in  producing  the  first  edition 
of  Venus  and  jldmis^  reappear,  but  not  in  quite  tiieir  fonner 
capacities.  The  copyright  changed  hands  fit  less  often  than 
that  of  Fenus  and  jidanis.  There  were  only  five  owners  in 
the  course  of  a  century. 
John  Hani-  The  Copyright  of  Lucrece  was  owned  at  the  outset  by 

son  the  first   iq\^  Harrison  of  the  White  Greyhound  in  St.  PauPs  Church- 
owner,  May   ^  .  ^  f_.^,  n 

9>  1594-      y^^d,  a  publisher  or  stationer  who  was  thrice  Master  of 
March  16,     jjjg  Stationers^  Company — in  1^83,  iy88,  and  if^6.    He  had 

distributed  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Fenus  and  Admds  in 
the  spring  of  15-93,  ^^^  acquired  the  copyright  of  that 
poem  fourteen  months  later.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Company's  Register  attesting  his  ownership  of  Lucrece  runs 
under  date  of  May,  if  9 4,  thus ' : — 

'  Arber,  ii.  ^48. 
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Entred  [to  Master  Harrison,  senior]  for  his  copie  under 
diand  of  master  Cawood  Warden,  a  txx>ke  intituled  the 
Ravyshement  of  Lucrece  vi"*  C. 

Harrison  employed  Richard  Field,  Shakespeare's  fellow  towns- 
man, to  print  the  work,  and  Field's  device  of  an  anchor, 
hanging  in  an  oval  frame  with  the  motto  Anchora  Spei^  is 
prominently  displayed  on  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition. 

Harrison  retained  the  copyright  of  the  poem  ibr  nearly  The  printers 
twenty  years,  until  March  i,  i6i\y  and  published  at  least  four  fo,*^^iM^. 
editions — ^in  1^94,  1^98,  itfoo,  1^07.  But  only  the  first  was 
printed  by  Field.  Peter  Short  printed  that  of  i  j  9  8 ;  Harrison^s 
son,  also  named  John,  printed  that  of  1 5oo,  and  Nicholas  Okes 
diat  of  1607.  All  the  printers  were  men  of  position  in  the 
trade.  Okes  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Field,  who  had  acted 
as  his  surety  when  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  on  December  y,  1*03,  while  Thomas  Heywood, 
die  author,  in  his  Apohgy  for  Actors  which  Okes  printed  for 
him  in  itfi2,  addressed  him  as  his  < approved  good  friend', 
and  commended  his  care  and  industry — compliments  which 
were  rare  in  the  intercourse  of  printer  and  author. 

On  March  i,  itf  i|,  Harrison  parted  with  the  copyright  of  Roger  jack- 
Lucrece  and  of  three  other  of  his  publications  of  a  difierent  **"*  **^^^ 

*  owner. 

Class  to  a  stationer  of  comparatively  minor  reputation,  Roger  Maicb  i, 
Jackson,  whose  shop  over  against  the  Great  Conduit  in  Fleet  |^'^^{^ 
Street  bme  the  sign  of  the  White  Hart.'     The  transaction 
is  thus  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  Registers  (iii. 
Ha) :— 

'  Roger  Jackson,  son  of  Mtrtin  Jackson,  of  Burnholme,  Yorkshire,  bad 

been  tpprentioed  Id  Ralph  Ncwbeiy,  a  well-kno«rn  stationer,  on  July  f ,  1^91 

( Aifaer,  ii«  1 79),    He  bad  been  admitt^  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company 

on  Aogost  10,  ir99,  and  acquired  his  first  copyright  (Greene's  Gmst  Htmtmg 

Cmj  Ctubtrs)  on  &ptember  3,  itfox  (Arber,  lii.  %\6).    His  first  apprentice, 

^Kid^d,  son  of  Thomas  Goasoo,  joined  him  April  x),  160^ 
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[itfi4]  primo  Marcij  itfi3[-*4] 

Entred  [to  Roger  Jackson!  for  his  Coppies  by  conseiu:  of 
Master  John  Harrison  the  eldest  and  by  order  of  a  Court, 
these  4  books  fbllowinge  ij/. 

viz^  . .  . 

Mascalles  first  booke  of  Cattell 
Master  Dentes  Sermon  of  repentance 
R£c6rdss  Arithmeticke. 

LuCRECE 

Shakespeare  died  on  April  2iyi6i6^  more  than  two  years 
after  the  copyright  of  Lucrece  sufiered  its  first  transfer.  Jackson, 
the  second  holder,  retained  the  copyright  for  nearly  twelve 
years,  till  his  death  early  in  itf2(f,  when  it  passed  to  his  widow. 
Jackson  was  responsible  for  the  editions  of  1616  and  1^24, 
the  first  of  which  was  printed  by  Thomas  Snodham^  and 
the  second  by  John  Beale.'  His  widow  assigned  the  book, 
Francis  with  her  property  in  twenty-nine  other  volumes,  on  January  i  tf , 
Williams,      1626^  to  Francis  Williams.     The  entry  attesting  the  transfer 

third  owner,    ^  '  ,  ,  '  ^ 

Jan.  i^,       in  the  Stationers'  Register  runs  (iv.  149): — 

19,1630.  [1(^26]  itf"*  Januarij  itfaj-[-tf] 

Assigned  over  vnto  him  [to  Francis  Williams]  by  mistris 
Jackson  wife  of  Roger  Jackson  Deceased,  and  by  order  of  a 
Full  Court  holden  this  £)ay.  all  her  estate  in  the  [30]  Copies 
here  after  mencioned  xiiijx. 

-23  Lucrece  by  Shackspeare. 

John  Harri-  Francis  Williams  kept  the  copyright  for  little  more  than 

son, junior,    fQu^  years,  parting  with  it  on  June   29,  1^30,  to  Master 

'  Snodham,  who  took  up  bis  freedom  on  June  18,  i6o%^  was  apprenticed 
to  Thomas  £ast,  or  Este,  the  music-printer,  whose  surname  {aBas  East)  he 
added  to  his  own.  Snodham  succeed^  to  his  oid  master's  presses  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse  in  Aldersgate  Street.  He  printed  much  music,  e.g. 
Campion's  music-books  (i^io  and  \6i%).  In  i<fif  Wither's  Air/rt  came  from 
his  press.    He  was  active  in  the  trade  till  his  death  in   16%^.    fieile,  a 
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Harrison,  ai^rently  a  grandson  of  the  original  holder,  and  the  feorth 
printer  of  the  edition  of  1 60  o.    (He  was  Master  of  the  Stationers'  ^]^6i>^^ 
Company  in  16$%.)    This   transaction,  which  involved  the  March  u, 
transfer  to  ^Master  Harison'  of  over  thirty  books,  is  thus 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  Rasters  (iv.  237) : — 

29  Junij  1^30. 
Assigned  over  vnto  him  [i.  e.  Master  Harison]  by  master 
cis  Williams  and  order  of  a  full  Court  all  his  estate 
right  title  and  Interest  in  the  Copies  hereafter  menconed 

viz* ^y^^jv 

Lucrece. 

Master  Harison  produced  an  edition  in  16  ^Zy  which  was 
printed  by  R.  B.  [i.  e.  Richard  Bishop] ',  and  he  retained  the 
property  until  his  death  twenty*three  years  later.     His  widow, 
Martha  Harrison,  sold  it  on  March  ly,  i^rl,  to  yet  another 
John  Harison  (or  Harrison),  apparently  a  nephew  of  her  late  John  Hani- 
husband,  and  the  third  of  the  name  to  hold  the  property,  ^ij^iie 
The  third  John  Harrison  was  in  partnership  with  William  fifth  holder. 
Gilbertson  of  the  Bible  in  Giltspur  Street,  who  had  lately 
acquired  the  copyright  of  "Venus  and  Adonis.     Under  some 
arrangement   with  Harrison,  Gilbertson  produced  in  itfff, 
with  another  coadjutor,  John  Stafibrd,  the  latest  edition  of 
Lucrece  which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

master  printer  from  March  i,  itf  1 3,  and  a  livery-man  of  the  Stationers'  Company 
fiom  Feb.  4^  i^Jf,  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  printers  cf  his  day. 

'  The  initials  R.  B.  alone  appear  on  the  title-paee,  but  the  full  name  of 
Richard  Bishop  figures  as  printer  for  Harrison  in  the  same  vear  of  a  new 
edition  of  John  White's  Short  Catediism.  No  other  member  or  the  Stationers' 
Company,  wlio  was  a  printer^  bore  the  same  initials.  Robert  Bird,  wlio 
aoqoired  the  copyright  dF  PeHc/es  in  16 ^Oy  was  a  publisher  or  bookseller  only. 
John  Norton  printed  for  him  an  edition  of  the  play  in  that  year.  But  it  is 
puzzUi^  to  note  that  the  printer's  device  with  the  motto  <In  Domino  Con« 
fido/  wfaicfa  appears  on  the  last  page  of  the  16^1  lAurnty  is  found  on  the  title- 
page  of  tlie  itfjo  Ferichs. 
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The  text  and 
typography 
of  the  first 
edition. 


Discrepan- 
cies among 
extant 
exemplan. 


The  Bod- 
leian copy,  I. 
UniqQe 
readings. 


Harrison  and  Field's  first  edition  of  i  f  94  is  the  sole 
authentic  source  of  the  text  of  the  poem.  That  alone  followed 
the  author's  manuscript.  The  later  editions  were  set  up  from 
those  that  went  before.  Small  typographical  changes  were 
introduced  into  the  reissues,  but  all  the  alterations  may  be  put 
to  the  credit  of  correctors  of  the  press  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  the  edition  of 
16 16 J  which  came  out  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death.  In  that 
volume  there  are  traces  of  a  clumsy  editorial  revision. 

It  is  improbable  that  the  author  supervised  the  production 
of  the  first  edition,  but  greater  care  was  taken  in  its  typography 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  Shakespeare's  works, — not 
excepting  Uentu  and  jidonis.  The  work  is  not  free  from 
misprints  nor  from  other  typographical  irregularities.  But  an 
efibrt  was  made  to  reduce  their  number  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit.  The  original  edition  was  printed  off  slowly ;  the  type 
was  kept  standii^  after  the  first  impressions  left  the  office,  and 
small  changes  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  standing 
type,  with  the  result  that  the  few  surviving  copies  of  the  first 
edition  show  small  discrepancies  among  themselves.  One 
impression  is  freer  from  typographical  errors  than  another,  or 
a  correction  which  has  been  made  in  one  copy,  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  sense  or  the  grammar,  is  absent  from  another 
copy.  The  alterations  are  not  always  intelligient,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  them. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  which  is  reproduced 
in  this  vcJume — one  of  two  in  that  library— has  at  least  five 
readings  which  are  met  with  nowhere  else.  They  were  appar- 
ently all  deemed  to  be  defects,  and  were  afterwards  changed. 
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survival  in  only  one  extant  copy,  their  absence  from 
all  the  others,  proves  that  the  copy  which  retains  them  was  the 
earliest  extant  impression  to  leave  the  printing-office.  The 
five  unique  readings  in  the  Bodleian  copy  I,  with  the  cor- 
rections which  appear  in  all  other  impressions  of  the  first 

!  edition,  are  :—^  morning^  (I  24) for « mornings  >[i.e.  moming»s]; 

*Appologie*  (1.  31)  for  < apologies';  ^Colatium'  (1.  fo)  for 
<  Colatia ' ;  *  himselfe  betakes '  (1.  i  a  j)  for  ^  themselves  betake '  j 
< wakes'  (1.  iz6)  for  <  wake.' 

Only  the  first  of  these  readings  is  a  quite  obvious  misprint. 
The  substitution  of  ^  apologies '  for  <  Appologie '  improves  the 

I  spelling,  but  the  verb  ^needeth',  which  the  noun  governs,  is 

sufiered  to  remain  in  the  singular  after  its  subject  is  put  into 

•  the  plural — z  syntactical  construction  which  is  defensible  but 

not  usual.  The  alteration  ^  Colatia '  is  right.  No  such  town 
as  Colztium  is  known,  but  in  spite  of  its  removal  from  line  j-o, 
the  erroneous  form  ^  Colati^m '  is  still  suffered  to  de£ice  in 
all  copies  line  4 — ^the  only  other  place  where  the  town  is 
mentioned.    The  change  in  line  12)-  seems  intended  to  get 

)  rid  of  the  awkward  construction  of  the  singular  verb  with 

I  a  plural  subject  in  <  winds  that  wake/'  in  the  next  line,  i  z6. 

'  In  line  izf  the  first  reading  ^  And  euerie  one  to  rest  him/elf 

betake/ '  is  grammatically  better  than  the  second,  <  And  euerie 
one  to  rest  themselues  betake';  but  in  order  to  rime  ^wake' 
(of  the  next  line)  satis£ictorily,  it  was  needful  to  put  the  verb 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  line  in  the  plural  and  to  give  it 
a  plural  instead  of  a  singular  subject. 

In  the  following  instance  the  reading  in  the  Bodleian  copy  Reading 

I  which  is  here  reproduced  appears  in  only  one  other  copy — ^in  ^[|^|^J^ 

the  second  (Caldecott)  copy  in  the  same  library.  copies. 

^Euen  so  the  patteme  of  this  wome  out  age'  (1.  isfo.) 
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copies. 
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!^ures  in  all  extant  impressions  save  in  the  two  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  where  the  line  reads — 

£uen  so  this  pattern  of  the  wome  out  age. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  better  reading,  but 
it  is  clear  that  *  the  patterne  of  this  .  .  •  age  *  was  deemed  the 
better  by  the  corrector  of  the  press. 

The  following  two  misprints  in  the  Bodleian  copy,  which 
is  here  reproduced,  are  also  met  with  in  the  second  copy  in 
the  same  library  and  in  the  Sion  CoU^  copy  as  well,  but 
both  are  corrected  in  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum 
copies : — ^line  1 1 8  2,  *  which  for  (instead  of  by)  him  tainted  * ; 
line  1 3  3 1*,  ^  blastf  ^  for  ^  blast.' 

The  following  misprints  seem  common  to  all  impressions : — 
Title-page  (last  line)  *Churh-yard'  for  ^Church-yard' j  «slceep' 
(1.  itf3)  for  Asleep' J  <  to  beguild '  (1.  i|'44)  for  *8o  b^^uild'; 
<on'  (1.  itfSo)  for  <in'j  <it  in'  (1.  i7i3)for  <in  it.'  TTie 
inverted  commas  at  the  beginning  of  11.  8^7-8  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  may  also  be  reckoned  among  typographical 
inaccuracies. 

The  volume  ofiers  examples  of  the  ordinary  irr^^arides 
which  are  usually  met  with  in  specimens  of  Elizabethan  typo- 
graphy. Capital  letters  within  the  line  are  used  little  less 
arbitrarily  than  in  Fenus  and  jidonis.  Such  ordinary  words  as 
^Tent'  (ly),  <Bee'(83<J,  840,  17^9),  ^Citty' (15-^4)  and  < Foe' 
( I  tf  o  8 ),  are  always  dignified  with  an  initial  capital.  But  the  per- 
sonified <  time '  and  <  opportunity '  go  without  the  distinction. 
No  law  is  observable  in  such  a  distribution  of  cajntals.  In  the 
first  part  of  the  poem,  ^Beauty'  is  invariably  spelt  with  a  capital, 
but  in  the  concluding  stanzas  it  appears  with  a  small  letter ; 
the  word  is  used  eighteen  times  in  all,  and  the  capital  appears 
twelve  times.     <Sun'  occurs  eight  times  in  all,  five  times 
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widi  a  capital.    ^  Haven '  is  rarely  allowed  a  capital,  although 
^ Ocean'  always  is.     It  was  obviously  the  intention  of  the 
printer  to   print  all   proper  names  in  small  capitals;    but  Small 
this  rule,  although  often  followed,  was  imperfectly  carried  ^^    ' 
out    Cf.  line  ST3 — 

<  And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes.' 

*  Pluto '  is  with,  but  *  Orpheus '  is  without,  due  mark  of  distinc- 
tion. The  place-name  ^Ardea '  is  in  lower-case  type  in  line  i,but 
in  small  cajntals  in  line  1332.  <  Rome '  appears  six  times  and  is 
never  in  small  capitals.  Other  signs  of  careless  revision  are 
the  substitution  of  a  small  letter  for  a  capital  at  the  opening 
of  line  %6y  and  the  dropping  in  two  {daces  of  the  catchword — 
on  pp.  28  and  90.  Italics  are  not  used  at  all,  save  in  the 
^  Argument  %  which  is  italicized  throughout,  proper  names 
only  being  in  roman  type. 

The  cursive  contraction  for  *  m  ^  or  *  n ' — a  long  line  over  Commc- 
the  preceding  vowel — is  used  thirty-eight  times,  commonly  in  ^*^^' 
order  to  save  space.  The  ampersand  *  &'(for  *and*)  occurs  fifteen 
times  for  the  same  reason.     Both  s^^nbols  are  employed  some- 
what capriciously.     Their  employment  reflects  on  the  skill 
of  the  printer,  even  if  they  figured  in  the  author's  *  copy  ^ 

Variations  in  the  spelling  of  the  same  word  are  compara-  Mis- 
tivcly  few,  but  they  are  numerous  enough  to  give  ground  for  ^  "**** 
criticism.     Thus  we  find  *doore*  (306)  and  *dore^  (3^J'>  337) ; 

*  dombe '  (268)  and  <  dum '  (474)  j  *  nurse  '(i  1*2)  and  <  nourse  ^ 
(8x3)5  *  opportunity*  (874,  87^,  891-,  932)  and  « oportunitie ' 
(903,  1023);  ^rankes' (1439)  and  ^ranckes' (1441)  j  ^Rome' 
and  <Roome'  (1^44,  i8|'i);  ^ sometime '(iiotf) and ^somtime* 
(iiof);  «spirite' (1346),  *  sprite*  (471),  and  ^spright'  (i2x)j 

*  tongue*  (i4tfj')  and  <tong*  (i4tf3>  1718).  In  the  case  of 
^  tongue  *  and  <  sometime  *  the  variations  occur  within  a  cou}de 
of  lines  of  one  another.    The  curious  spelling  <pollusion'  for 

£ 
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^pollution'  (1177)9  where  the  ivord  rimes  with  ^confiision'  and 

<  conclusion',  is  another  orthc^raphical  error/ 

The  text  of  The  text  of  the  late  impressions  of  the  1 794  edition  was 

^^'  followed  in  the  editions  of  1798,  itfoo,  and  1^07.    A  few 

changes  were  introduced  by  the  corrector  of  the  press  in  each 
revision,  but  all  were  trivial  and  mainly  afiected  the  spelling, 
the  capital  letters,  and  the  contractions.  The  fourth  edition 
of  I  tf  07,  despite  the  commendation  which  Thomas  Hey  wood 
bestowed  on  its  printer,  Nicholas  Okes,  introduces  some  new 
misprints  of  bad  eminence  (e.  g.  1.  993,  <  time '  for  *  crime '  j 
1.  1024,  ^unsearchfulP  for  ^uncheerfuP),  These  were  slavishly 
adopted  by  succeeding  printers.     In  the  imprint,  the  words 

<  Printed  by  N*  O.'  appear  as  *  Printed  be  N.  O.' 

"^^^   .  Somewhat  more  extensive  alterations  marked  the  fifth 

o£\6i6,       edition,  printed  by  T[homas]  S[nodham],  and  published  by 

Roger  lackson,  in  16 16.  This  edition  was  described  on  the 
title-page  as  ^  Newly  J^euised^^  and  bore  for  the  first  time  the 
new  title  of  The  J{ape  of  Lucrece  instead  of  the  Lucrece  of 
the  earlier  issues.  Shakespeare's  name  also  appeared  for  the 
first  time  on  the  title-page.  Traces  of  the  hand  of  an 
unskilful  editor  are  apparent.  A  new  list  of  ^  contents  % 
which  preceded  the  < Argument'  in  the  preliminary  pages, 
collected  together  in  a  slightly  abbreviated  form  twelve 
marginal  notes  which  were  distributed  through  the  text  of 
the  poem,  and  supplied  a  running  analysis  of  the  story.  The 
earlier  marginal  notes  were  numbered  in  the  textj  but  the 


'  ^Pollution' is  only  used  thrice  elsewhere  by  Shakespeare.  In  two 
in  Twelfth  NigJ^^  i.  x.  4.9,  and  Measure  fir  Measmt^  ii.  4. 183 — ^It  is  xi^tly  spelt 
^  pollution '  (in  uie  First  Folio).  But  in  the  third  place  where  it  occurs— in 
Ijtw^s  Lataur*$  Lastj  iv.  x.  4^ — ^it  is  farcically  misused  by  Goodman  Dull  for 
( allusion  \  and  is  misspelt  ^  polusion '  in  both  the  First  Quarto  and  the  First 
Folio.  The  misspelling  there  seems  deliberatelv  introduced  bv  way  of  ridicule  of 
popular  ignorance.  In  a  serious  context  '  pofhition '  was  alone  recognized  by 
careful  writers  or  printers. 
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later  notes  were  unnumbered.  This  list  of  contents  and 
marginal  notes  were  reprinted  in  all  subsequent  editions. 
The  ktter  run  thus  :- 

(i)  The  praising  of  Lucrece  as  chast,  vertuous,  and  beautiful^ 

maketh  Tarquin  enamor'd.    (Stanza  i.) ' 
(ii)  Tarquin  welcomM  by  Lucrece.     (Stanza  8.) 
(ill)  Tarquin  disputing  the  matter  at  last  resolves  to  satisfy 

his  Lust.     (Stanza  25*.) 
(iv)  Lucretia  wakes  amazed  and  confounded  to  be  so  surpriz'd. 

(Stanza  66.) 
(v)  Lucrece  pleadeth  in  defence  of  Chastity  and  exprobates 

his  uncivil  lust.    (Stanza  8  2.) 
fvi)  Tarquin  all  impatient  interrupts  her,  and  denied   of 

consent  breaketh   the  inclosure  of  her  Chastity  by 

Force.     (Stanza  93.) 
(vii)  Lucrece    thus    abused     complains    of    her     misery. 

(Stanza  109.) 
^)  Lucrece  continuing  her  laments,  disputes  whether  she 

should  kill  her  self  or  no.    (Stanza  iff.) 
(^)  Lucrece  resolved  to  kill  her  self  determines  first  to 

send  her  Husband  word.    (Stanza  1 74*) 
(^)  Upon  Lucrece  sending  for  Colatine  in  such  hast,  he 

with  divers  of  his  Allies  and  Friends  returns  home. 

(Stanza  227.) 
(^)  Upon  the  Relation  of  Lucrece  her  Rape  Colatine  and 

the  rest  swear  to  revenge:    but  this   seems  not  full 

satisfaction  to  her  losses.    (Stanza  243.) 
(xii)  She  killeth  herself  to  exasperate  them  the  more  to  punish 

the  delinquent.    (Stanza  247.) 
The  character  of  the  textual  changes,  which  are  not 

'  The  aumbered  stanza  does  not  appear  In  the  list  of  contents.  I  insert 
It  with  a  view  to  showing  the  distribution  of  the  maiginal  notes  through  the 
poem. 

B  a 
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nomerous,  suggests  that  there,  too,  an  editorial  pen  was  workup 
albeit  clumsily.  Metrical  considerarions  probably  account 
for  the  following  alterations  :-^8o  high  a  rate* (line  19  of  itfitf 
edition)  for  < such  high  proud  rate';  <a  date  expired;  and 
canceld  ere  begun'  (itf)  for  «an  expired  date,  canceld  ere  well 
begun';  <doth  march'  (301)  for  ^marcheth';  *  beneath '  (j'43) 
for  *  under';  ^ever  dumb'  (1x23)  for  ^mute  and  dumb'; 
^  throughout  Rome '  (i  8  j-i)  for  <  thorough  Rome '.  In  I.  itfSo 
the  substitution  of  <one  woe'  for  the  original  misprint  *on 
woe 'is  ingenious,  and  the  introduction  of  a  hyf^en  in  L  1018 
to  connect  the  words  ^  skill '  and  ^  contending '  betrays  intelli- 
gence. Other  variarions  of  the  earlier  text  are  unjustifiable  : 
*rue'  {^ss)  for  *true';  <  feeded'  {601)  for  ^seeded';  *bersed ' 
(tf T7)  for  *  hersed ' ;  ^  mighty '  (tf  8  o)  for « nightly ' ;  « foule  lust ' 
(^84)  for  ^ prone  lust ' ;  ^  fears '  (^98)  for  ^ fares ' ;  *of  reine ' 
{706)  for  <or  reine';  * disdaine '  (7 8 tf)  for  Mistain';  Palmers 
that'  (790)  for  < Palmers  chat';  <bannes'  (879)  for  ^bames'; 
*time'  (993)  for  *  crime';  omission  of  epithet  *  goodly'  in 
1 247 ;  « held '  (12^7)  for  *  hild.' 
The  editions  The  cdidou  of  id 24  foUows   that  of  1616  servilely. 

1^32*^^55,  Oiily  the  ritle-pages  differ.  Even  the  error  in  the  signature 
and  1707.  (B4for  A4)  is  repeated.  The  edirion  of  1^32  adds  some  new 
misprints  (e.g.  1.  47,^  growes '  for  *  glowes ';  1. 1  f6y « konur '  for 
^  honour ' ;  1.  28  2,  <  cloakt '  for  ^choked' ;  1.  8  74,  *  iniquity'  for 
*  impurity').  The  reissue  of  16  yf  closely  adheres  to  that  of 
I ($3 2^  with  a  few  misreadings  of  its  own.  The  next  reprint 
%ured  in  the  Poems  on  Affairs  of  State  (1707)1  vol.  iv, 
pp.  143-204.  The  text  is  that  of  16  fj^  with  a  few  worthless 
emendadons.'     Unfortunately  the  crude  misreadings  of  1707 

'  The  chief  changes  were : —  1.  3  y,  *  from  theevish  Cares '  for  *  From 
tbeeuish  cares';  1.  itfi,  *  the  wretched  hateful  Lays*  for  *&  wretched  hatdul 
dales'}  1. 1+8, « air  for  Mil*;  1.  317,  Hhe  Needle' for^her  needle*;  1.  tfyo, 
^  fresh  false  hast '  for  « fresh  fall's  haste '  j  I.  (f  84, « foul '  for  <  prone ';  1.  i  ^rio. 
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ivere  accepted  by  Gildon^  who  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  *  Poems,'  by  way  of  supplement  to  Rowe's 
collective  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  in  1710/  Gildon 
did  little  more  than  reproduce  the  poor  text  of  1707^  and 
his  text  was  accepted  without  inquiry  by  other  eighteenth- 
century  editors.  Lintott,  in  one  of  his  impressions  of  Shake- 
speare's ^Poems'  in  1709,  gave  Lucrece  a  title-page  bearing  the 
date  t6i2y  but  he  did  not  follow  the  edition  of  that  year 
with  much  precision.  It  was  not  until  Malone  reprinted  the 
poems  in  1780,  that  any  collation  was  attempted  of  the  cur- 
rent text  with  the  first  edition  of  1x94.  Then  at  lei^h  the 
poet's  words  were  freed  of  a  century  and  a  halPs  accumulaticm 
of  ignorant  misieadings. 

VI 

Eight  editions  of  Lucrece  are  known  to  have  been  Census  of 
published  between  its  first  issue  in  1/94  and  itff  f,  when  the  ^j^^ 
last  of  the  seventeenth-century  editions  appeared.  Four 
editions  came  out  in  Shakespeare's  lifetime  respectively,  in  i  ^94, 
1/98, 1 tf 00, and  i<Jo7.  A  fifth  followed  in  itfitf,  the  year  of 
his  death,  and  others  in  itfzi,  i<(32,  and  16 jf.  The  number 
of  extant  copies  of  all  these  early  editions  are  very  few,  and 
it  is  possible  that  there  were  other  editions,  of  which  every 
exemplar  has  disappeared.  Malone  mentions  editions  of 
IS96  and  ido2,  but  no  editions  dated  in  either  of  these 
years  have  come  to  light.*     Two  of  the  known  editions 

*  woman  *  for  < workman '  j  I.  lyjif,  *in  pure  Revenge '  for  ^  in  poor  revenge '. 
The  substttution  of  <fouI  lust'  (L  6%\)  for  < prone  Iqst'  and  of  <peal'd'  for 
'p3d^  (in  the  sense  of  < peeled')  in  lines  11^7  and  11^9  were  attempts 
to  make  di£Scult  words  clear  to  eighteentfi-century  readers. 

*  See  Vams  mtd  Admusy  Introduction,  pp.  71-1. 

'  An  edition  which  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Halliwell-Fhillippa 
lacked  a  title-page  and  was  at  one  time  declared  bjr  him  to  belong  to  the  jrear 
xtf^io,  but  this  is  probably  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  161  %  (see  No.  XXIX  imfra)* 
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only  survive  in  single  copies.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
a  larger  number  of  copies  are  accessible  of  the  original  edition 
than  of  any  other  of  the  first  seven.  As  many  as  ten  are  now 
traceable.  Several  of  these  have  been  recovered  recently, 
Thomas  Grenville  asserted  some  sixty  years  ago  that  only  three 
were  known.  George  Daniel,  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  and 
other  collectors  of  the  last  half-century  raised  their  estimate 
to  five.     That  number  must  now  be  doubled. 

It  is  likely  enough  that  of  all  the  editions  more  copies 
will  be  found  hereafter.  At  present  all  the  known  copies 
of  the  first  seven  editions  (excluding  fragments)  number  no 
more  than  thirty.  The  eighth  edition  stands  in  a  somewhat 
different  position.  Some  twenty  copies  seem  traceable,  but 
of  these  only  six  contain  the  rare  frontispiece  and  are  perfect, 
two  of  these  being  in  Great  Britain  and  the  rest  in  America. 
Of  the  thirty  copies  of  the  first  seven  editions,  twenty 
are  now  in  Great  Britain,  nine  are  in  America,  and  one,  which 
has  lately  changed  hands,  is  not  at  the  moment  located.  Of  the 
twenty  British  copies,  fifteen  are  in  public  institutions, — five 
being  in  the  British  Museum,  five  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  two 
in  the  Capell  Collection  of  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge,  one 
in  the  University  Library,  Edinburgh,  one  at  Sion  CoU^, 
London,  and  one  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Five  are 
in  the  hands  of  English  private  owners.  Of  the  nine  American 
copies,  one  is  in  a  public  institution — the  Lenox  Library, 
New  York — and  eight  are  in  private  hands.' 

'  A  copy  of  ftn  unspecified  edition  of  JUierece^  sold  with  twenty-two  other 
pieces,  brouEbt  in  i(f8c,  tt  the  safe  of  Sir  Kenelm  Di^'s  library,  three 
shillings.  Comparatively  few  copies  have  figured  in  public  auctions  of  late 
years.  The  highest  price  which  the  first  edition  has  fetched  is  ^xoo,  whidi  it 
reached  at  the  Perkins  sale  in  i88p.  No  coipf  of  that  edition  has  occurred 
for  sale  since.  Of  the  later  editions,  ^7^1—- the  price  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  itfj  x 
edition  at  the  Haiti welUPbillipps  sale^  also  in  1885^— is  the  auction  record. 
For  the  frontispiece  of  the   16^^  edition  as  much  as  ^iio  was  paid  at 
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The  first  editioii  of  Lucrece  is  the  (mly  one  which  ap-  First 
peared  in  quarto.  The  signatures  run : — A  i,  A  ii,  B-N,  in  f^^^' 
fours.  There  are  forty-seven  leaves  in  ail  without  pagi- 
nation. The  dedicaticm  figures  on  the  recto  side,  and  the 
^Aigument '  on  the  verso  side,  of  the  leaf  signed  A  ii.  The 
text  of  the  poem  commences  on  the  leaf  signed  B.  The  title- 
page  runs : — LVCRECE  J  [Field^s  device  and  motto] 
London  |  Printed  by  Richard  Field,  for  lohn  HarriscMi,  and 
are  I  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the  white  Greyhound  |  in 
Paules  Churh-yard  1 5-94.  |  The  pattern  of  Field^s  device  of 
the  suspended  anchor,  with  his  motto  Anchwa  Spei^  slightly 
differs  from  that  on  the  title-page  of  Fenus  and  Adonis. 
In  the  Luerece  volume  the  boughs  are  crossed  in  front  of  the 
stem  of  the  anchor,  instead  of  being  figured  behind  the  stem, 
as  in  the  Fenus  and  Adonis  volume. 

The  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  poem,  which  is  repro-  No.  I. 
duced  in  facsimile  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  is  one  Bod>«ttn(i). 
of  the  two  exemplars  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  It  belongs  to  the  collection  of  books  which  was 
presented  in  18  id  to  the  library  by  the  brother  of  Edmund 
Malone,  the  Shakespearean  commentator,  and  is  numbered 
Malone  34.  In  the  spring  of  1 779,  Malone  bought  for  twenty 
guineas  a  single  volume  containing  this  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Luerece^  together  with  a  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets.^  At  a  later  date  he  caused  these  and  many  odier  of 
his  quarto  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  to  be  inlaid  and 

a  sale  in.  1901.  At  the  present  moment  the  prices  are  rapidlj  rising. 
A  perfi:ct  cx>i>y  of  a  first  edition  would  be  likely  to  reach  ^looc,  and  a  perfect 
copjr  of  any  later  edition  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ^^oo.  Justin  Winsor's 
BitG^grMfby  rf  SbakesfeMr€*s  toems  (Boston,  1879),  and  the  preface  to  the 
Cambridge  Shakespeare  (new  edit  i8qi),  supply  some  useful  particulars 
in  r^ara  to  extant  copies^  but  most  or  the  information  recorded  here  has 
been  dct  ived  from  a  personal  inspection  of  the  copies,  or  from  correspon- 
dence with  the  present  owners,  or  from  sale  catalogues. 
'  Charlemont  MSS.  {Hist.  MSS.  Camm  Rtf.)y  i.  343. 
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First  to    bc    bound    up    somewhat    capriciously — six    or    seven 

Edition,       together — in  a  long  series  of  large  volumes.     His  copy  of  the 

^^^^'  15-94  Lucrece  now  fills  the  first  place  in  the  volume  which 

is  labelled  outside  ^Shakespeare  Quartos,  volume  III,'  and 

contains  six  quarto  tracts.     The  edition  of  Lucrece  measures 

7^''  X  f\  but  is  inlaid  on  paper  measuring  9I"  x  7\'\    The 

poem  is  followed  successively  by  a  copy  of  the  Sonnets  of 

itfoj  (with  the  Aspley  reprint);  by  Hamlet^  1^07;  by  two 

quartos  of  Pfw/f/ dated  respectively  itfoj  and  itfij,  and  by 

A  Tork^hire  Tragedy y  160%. 

No  II  A  second  copy  in   the  Bodleian  Library  of  the  first 

Bodleian (i).  edition  of  Lucrece  was  the  gift  of  Thomas  Caldecott  in  183 3^ 

and  is  marked  Malone  88tf.      It  is  bound  up  with  copies  of 

the  If  94  edition  of  Fenus  and  Jdonis^  and  of  the  first  edition 

of  the  Sonnets^  1  tf 09  (with  the  John  Wright  imprint).     The 

three  tracts   were    purchased   by  Caldecott  in  June,  179^, 

^of  an  obscure  bookseller  of .  .  .  Westminster \'     The  Lucrece^ 

which   comes    second    in   the    volume,   has   been   seriously 

pruned  by  the  binder,  and  measures  only  rf^" x 4^6'-     The 

title-page  has  been  torn  in  places  and  roughly  repaired* 

No.  III.  Of  ^^  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  the  better 

British         one  was  purchased  at  the  Bright  sale,  in  1 845-,  for  £f%.    The 

Museum ( I ).  pj-ess-mark  is  C. 2 i.e. 45".    It  was  bound  by  Hayday  m  maroon 

morocco,  and,  though  several  leaves  have  been  repaired,  is 

in  good  condition.     It  measures  7''x47f''* 

No.  IV.  The   second    copy  in  the    British  Museum  is  in   the 

Brirish         Grenville  Collection  (G.  1 1 1 78).     It  was  purchased  by  Thomas 

Maicain(»),  Qienville,  the  collector,  at  the  Combe  sale  in  1837.    It  is 

well  bound  in  morocco.  Grenville  described  it  in  a  note 
in  the  volume  as  one  of  only  three  known  copies.  It 
measures  6\\''  x  j'\  The  last  leaf  is  missing,  and  its  place 
is  filled  by  a  reprint  from  Malone's  copy  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 
No.  V.  The  perfect  copy  in  Sion  College,  London,  formed  part 

SiofiCoUege.  of  the  library  of  Thomas  James,  a  well-known  London  printer, 

'  See  Femis  and  AdmUy  Introduction,  p.  ^^. 
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whose  widow,  Mrs.  Eleanor  James,  presented  it  with  other  First 
volumes  in   17x1    to   Sicm  Coll^  <out  of  her    singular  ^^^<^^j 
affection  and  respect  for  the  London  clergy  \     The  copy,  '^^^' 
which  is  now  separately  bound,  originally  formed  part  of 
a  volume  in  which  five  rare  poetical  tracts  of  like  date  were 
bound  together."     The  copy  seems  to  have  been  printed  off 
somewhat  later  than  the  Malone,  and  earlier  than  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  copy  or  the  Bright  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 
Lines  118 2  and  i3fo  read  as  in  the  Malone  copy  and  not  as 
in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies.     At  other  points  (lines   31  and  i2f~tf)  the  readings 
are  identical  with  the  Devonshire  and  British  Museum  (Bright) 
copies  and  differ  from  those  of  the  Malone.^     The  measure- 
ments are  jj'  ^  Tt '• 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  now  at  Chatsworth,  No.  vi. 
originally  belonged  to  the  great  actor  John  Philip  Kemble,  ^""^^"^^ 
whose  library  was  acquired  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devonshire  in 
1821.  Kemble  inlaid  and  mounted  his  quarto  plays  and  poems, 
and  bound  them  up— six  or  seven  together — ^in  a  long  series  of 
volumes.  Lucnce  forms  part  of  volume  cxxi  in  his  collection 
of  plays.  There  are  six  quartos  altogether  in  the  volume,  the 
other  five  being  the  edition  of  Pericles^  1^09;  and  early  copies 
of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean  plays,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell^ 
itfi3;  The  London  Prodigally  i^JoTJ  Locriney  ifpfj  and  the  first 
part  of  Sir  John  OUkastk^  idoo.     Lucrece  does  not  seem  to 

'  In  the  original  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  library  there  appears  the  entry 
^Shakespeare's  lMcrece\Sfic.  In  Reading's  Catalogue  of  Sion  College  Library 
(X7i4,)thetracts  bound  upwith  JLirrrffeare  indicated.  All  are  now  separately  bound 
and  arc  of  the  highest  rarity.  They  are  :— i.  Barnficld's  Affeaiomatt  Sbepberdy 
If  Of  (the  only  other  known  copy  is  at  Britwell).  2.  Michael  Drayton's  Idea: 
Tbt  Sbepktrds  Garland^  1 793  (only  two  other  copies  seem  to  have  been  met  with, 
and  none  is  in  a  public  library).  3.  O.  B.'s  Display  cf  Vain  Lifty  printed 
by  Richard  Field  and  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  15*5^4  ^fairly  common^. 
4.  Lamemtatiom  of  Troy  for  the  Death  of  Hector ^  1^^4-9  by  1.  O.  ^fairly  common), 
f.  An  old  fadoned  bye  •  .  .  by  T.  T.  Gent.  1594.  (a  translation  of  Watson^s 
LatiA  poem  Amyntas)  ;  the  only  other  copy  known  is  in  the  Capell  collection 
at  Trinity  College.  Cambridge.  The  last  two  tracts  were  both  printed  by 
Peter  Short  for  William  Mattes. 

*  Sec  pp.  ji-x  sufra. 
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First  have  beeri  collated  by  Kemble,  but  it  is  quite  perfect  j  the 

Edition,       other  pieces   in    the  volume   have  a  note^  *  Collated  and 

'^^^'  perfect,  J.P.K.,'  with  date  either  1792^  or  1798.     The  original 

page  measures  6-^''  x  4I'',  but  the  page  in  which  the  text  is 

inlaid,  %\''  x  6^''*    It  is  one  of  the  later  impressions  of  the 

first   edition,  closely  resembling  the  copies  in   the  British 

Museum. 

No.  viL  The  copy  owned  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Huth  was  purchased  at 

Mr.A.  H.     tije  Daniel  sale,  in  1864  'for  fis7  lo/-  od.    It  is  a  perfect 

Huths  copy.       '         t  '  *^  Jj  A 

^^  exemplar. 
No.  VIII.  A  copy  belonging  to  Capt.  George  Lindsay  Holford,  of 

Holford        Dorchester  House,  Park  Lane,  London,  was  purchased  by  the 
^^P^'  present  owner's  father,  Robert  Stayner  Holford,  for  £1  o  o,  about 

1 8  do,  and  is  stated  to  be  quite  perfect. 
No.  IX.  Two  fine  copies  are  now  in  America.    One  of  these  belongs 

Mr.  wiiitc's  to  Mr.  William  Augustus  White,  of  Brooklyn.     Mr.  Whitens 
^°P^*  c^py>  which  measures  7^''  x  fl",  seems  to  have  been  at  the 

beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Chapter  library 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral.'  It  subsequently  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  William  Bolland,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
died  in  1840.  On  Sir  William  Bolland 's  death,  it  appears  to 
have  been  purchased  by  the  well-known  bookseller,  Thomas 
Rodd,  for  100  guineas.  It  then  passed  into  the  library  of 
Frederick  Perkins,  of  Chipstead  (i78o-i8<Jo).  At  the  sale 
of  Perkins'  library  on  July  10,  1889,  when  the  catalogue 
noticed  ^  a  small  hole  burnt  in  two  leaves,  destroying  a  few 
letters',  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the 
London  bookseller,  for  j^ioo,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
present  owner.* 
No.  X.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Mr.  £.  Dwight  Church,  of  New 

^.^jj^        York,  was  formerly  in  that  of  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  at 
Church's       Rowfaut,  Susscx,  which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 

(Rowfant) 
copy. 

'  See  Dibdin's  Ubrarj  Camfamim^  p.  6^6y  and  BttRograpU^ml  Decamer^m^ 
vol.  iii,  p.  %6^. 

'  A  facsimile  of  the  title-page  of  this  copy  is  given  in  CanirHiaiws  t9 
English  Bibliography^  Grolier  Club,  i85>y,  p.  x8i. 
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Go.,  of  New  York,  in  1904.    It  is  a  perfect  copy,  measuring  first 
tffi"  X  f '',  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco  with  tooled  sides  ^""^^^ 
by  Zaehnsdorf.     It  was  apparently  at  one  time  the  property  of  '  ^^" 
Sir  William  Tite,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in  1874  ^^ 
fetched  £1 1 0/ 

A  iragment  of  the  first  edition  was  sold  in  1 8  f  2,  at  the  sale  Fragment, 
of  the  library  of  Edward  Vernon  Utterson,  for  £^  10s.  od. 
Mr.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  possesses  sixteen  leaves  (JB  i,  B4, 
Ci-Fz)  of  a  second  copy,  measuring  7tz'^Ste'*     It  is 
possible  that  this  is  the  Utterson  fragment. 

The  first  edition  of  Lucnce  has  been  twice  issued  in  PhowH 
£icsimile:  firstly,  in  the  series  of  reproductions  of  Shake-  8«pW<^/«* 
spearean  quartos  undertaken  by  E.  W.  Ashbee  under  J.  O. 
HaUiwell-Phillipps'  direction  in  18^7  (of  which  fifty  copies 
were  prepared  and  nineteen  of  these  destroyea);  and 
secondly,  in  the  series  of  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles  with 
introduction  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  i88tf  (No.  3 y),  published  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  from  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  second  edition  appeared  in  1798.     Unlike  the  first  Second 
edition,    which   was    a   quarto,    the    second,    like    all    its  ^"^rrioN, 
successors,  is    an    octavo.      The    signatures   run   A--E4   in  no^xi. 
eights.     The  leaves  number  thirty-six  and  the  pages   are  Capdi  copy, 
annumbered.     Only  a  sin^e  copy  of  the  second  edition 
is  known.     It  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  CoU^, 
Cambridge.    The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE.  |  at  london,  | 
Printed  by  P.  S.  for  John  |  Harrison.  1 798.  |  It  was  printed  by 
Peter  Short.     The    title-page    bears    the    signature   of  two 
former  owners — Robert  Cheny,  who  seems  to  have  paid  i  xd. 
for  the  copy,  and  of  Count  Fieschi.     The  ornaments  are 
those  usually  associated  with  Peter  Short^s  press.     Notes  of 


'  Justin  Winsor's  statemeat  that  Capell's  capf  is  missing  from  the 
coUection  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  incorrect.  Capell  never  possessed 
a  cc^,  but  in  the  Catalogue  of  his  Shakespearean  Lihra^  he  mentions  that 
one  is  in  the  library  of  Sion  Colkge,  London,  and  that  he  had  collated  it  with 
his  own  exemplar  of  I  fpS. 

F  2 


yO). 
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Sboomd        a  thorough  collation    by  Capell  of  this  copy  mth    erne 

EDmoH,       of  the  first  edition  of  i  r94  in  Sion  CoU^  Library  are  scat- 

^  '  '  tered  through  the 

volume.  The  di- 
mensions of  the 
volume  are  4-j-" 
X  3t"- 

Third  The   edition 

EDmoN.        of     j^(,Q      is      in 

No.  xir.      octavo, with  signa- 

Bodieian  tures  A-E  4  in 
eights.  Sigiutture 
£  3  is  misprinted 
B3.  It  has  thirty- 
six  leaves,  and  no 
pagination.  Only 
one  perfect  copy  is 
known.  This  is  in 
the  Malone  collec- 
tion (Malone  ;  27) 
in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford. 
It  is  bound  up 
with  a  copy  of 
yenut  mid  Jldonis 
which  has  a  title- 
page  supfdied  in 
manuscript  (see 
f^enus  and  Admit^ 
Census,  No.  VIII). 
The  volume  was 
presented  to  Ma- 
lone by  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  in  1779.'  The  Lucrece  is 
in    good    condition.     The    measurements    are    4^"  x  3". 

■  There  is  a  note  to  that  effect  in  Malooe's  iutogrt[di  in  the  volume. 
MflbtK  sooo  ifterwards  lent  the  volume  to  Steerens  so  that  he  might  remd  the 
if  00  editioo  of  LKcrect.    He  returned  it  with  a  sarctstic  drawiog  which  still 
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The  title-page  runs : — LVCRECE  |  London.  ]  Printed  by  I.  H.  third 
for  lohn  Harison.  |  itfoo.  [  ^1^™' 

Tiiere  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  second  and  imperfect  no.  xiii. 
copyof  this  edition  Bodleiatt(0. 
(without  tide -page 
and  wanting  last 
leaf),  which  mea- 
sures 4x1"  X  3  t"- 
The  text  breaks 
off  at  line  1797, 
*My  sorrowes  in- 
terestjlet  no  mour- 
ner say '  with  the 
catchword  below 
«He».  The  signa- 
tures are  as  in  the 
perfect  copy  of 
itfoo.  The  leaves 
number  thirty- 
four.  The  tract 
is  inserted  in  a 
volume  (8°  L  2 
Art.  BS.)  which 
was  probably 
bound  in  Oxford 
for  the  Bodleian 
Library  about 
idfo,  and  comes 
between  *  Chan- 
sons spirituelles, 
mises  en  musique  k  quatre  parties  par  Didier  Lupi.  Nouuelle- 
ment  reueues  &  augmente^s.  A  Paris.  Par  Adrian  le  Roy  & 
Robert  Ballard,  Imprimeurs  du  Roy  i  ^7 1 '  (music  book)  j  and 
*  A  Wittie  Encounter  Betweene  Monsieur  du  Moulin  &  Monsieur 

renuins  pasted  on  tbe  AyAeafi  2  bust  of  Shakespcire  is  shown  with  the 
«or<ls  written  on  a  hbel  proceeding  fiom  his  lips :  *  Would  that  I  had  ail  my 
—     '  '    a  in  Upiburiy  piofirfd ! ' 
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Third         De  Balzac,  translated  out  of  the  french  coppy  by  A.  S.  Gmt' 

fJJ^^'       (London,  itfstf). 

FouiitH  The  fourth  edition  of  i  tf 07,  in  small  octavo,  was  printed 

EbmoNj 
1607. 


by  Nicholas  Okes  for  John  Harrison.  The  title-page  runs: — 
LVCRECE.  I  AT  LONDON,  I  Printed  be  N.  O.  for  lohn  Ha-  ] 
ris<ni.  1607.  I  The  leaves  number  thirty-two  without  pa^na- 
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tion.    The  signatures  run  A~D  8  ;  A  4  is  misprinted  B4.    On  fourth 
the  title-page  appears  the  misprint  be  for  by  i\n  the  imprint  ^^"^o^j 
*  Printed  be  N.  O,^).     Harrison's   device   ana   motto,  Dum  '  ^^" 
^eroj  feroj  figure    as   in   the  edition    of  1600.     There  is 
a  circular  ornament  at  the  end  of  the  <  Argument  \ 

Two  copies  are  known.     The  Capell  copy  in  Trinity  Na  xiv. 
CoU^,  Cambridge,  measures  /'x  3-|-".  Capciicopy. 

The  second  copy,  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  No.  x  v. 
at  Bridgewater  House,  London,  measures  j\''  x  i\'\  The  leaves  *™*s«'^»«cf 
are  much  cut  down.  The  volume  is  bound  in  orange  morocco.  ' 
This  copy  possesses  much  historic  interest.  It  was  purchased 
by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  took  the 
part  of  the  Elder  Brother  in  the  performance  of  Milton's 
Cmuu  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  1^34.  The  words  <  By  W:  Shake- 
speare' are  written  in  a  contemporary  hand  across  the  title- 
page.  The  copy  was  described  at  length,  but  not  with 
accuracy,  by  John  Payne  Collier  in  his  Early  English  Literature 
at  Bridgewater  House^  ^^17^  PP«  280-2,  and  m  his  Bibliographical 
Aaoant  of  EaHy  English  Literature^  i8tff,  vol.  ii,  pp.  332  seq. 
Collier  claims  for  the  edition  textual  superiority  to  the 
preceding  edition  of  i<foo,  which  a  careful  collation  seems 
hardly  to  justify.  It  follows  the  text  of  itfoo  with  very  trivial 
modincation. 

The  fifth  edition  of  1616  (in  small  octavo),  in  spite  fifth 
of  many  typographical  changes,  is  of  the  same  size  (thirty-two  ^^™^» 
leaves  without  pagination)  and  has  the  same  signatures  as  the 
issue  of  1607.  The  sknature  A  4  is  again  misprinted  B4. 
Of  this  fifth  edition  four  copies  are  known.  The  title-page 
runs :— THE  |  RAPE  OF  I  L VCRECE  |  By  |  Mr.  mUidm 
ShaJ^espeare  |  Newly  Reuisea.  |  London  ;  |  Prmted  by  T.  S. 
for  l(oger  Jackson^  and  are  |  to  be  solde  at  his  shop  neere  the 
Conduit  I  in  Fleet-street,  1616.  |  Of  the  four  extant  copies, 
two  are  in  America. 

The  copy  in  the  British   Museum   was    acquired  on  No.  xvi. 
April    f,  i8f8.    It  seems  to  have  been  sold  by  auction  at  ^^^^ 
Sotheby's,  May,  18  yd,  for  ^23  10/.  od.    It  is  not  m  very  clean  copy. 
condition.  Many  leaves  are  pieced  or  patched,  and  the  last  five. 
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Fifth 

Edition, 

1616. 

No.  XVII. 

Bodleian 

copy. 


Na  XVIII. 

Lenox 

Library, 

New  York. 


No.  XIX. 
Mr.  Dwight 
Church's 
(Rowfant) 
copy. 


Sixth 

Edition, 

1^24. 


No.  XX. 
British 
Museum  (i) 
(Grenvillc). 


No.  XXL 

British 

Moseain(x). 


which  were  defective,  have  been  repaired  in  facsimile.  The 
measurements  are  fx'x  3^".  The  volume  was  in  recent  times 
bound  by  Bedford  in  red  morocco.  The  press-mark  is  C.  34.  a.44. 

The  cop)'  in  the  Bodleian  Library  was  part  of  the 
bequest  of  Thomas  Caldecott  and  reached  the  Library  in 
1833  (Malone  892).  The  leaves  have  been  much  cut  by  the 
binder.    The  measurements  are  Sti'^  3iV- 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library  whicn  has  been  cut  close  at  top  and  bottom. 
This  was  probably  the  one  priced  by  the  bookseller  Rodd 
in  his  catalogue  of  1837  at  four  guineas,  and  may  be  that 
sold  with  the  Fenus  and  Admis  of  1^3  tf  and  other  poetical 
tracts  at  the  sale  of  Thomas  Pearson's  library  in  1788. 

The  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
Lampson,  of  Rowfant,  now  belongs  to  Mr.  E,  Dwight  Church, 
of  New  York.  Measuring  j--^"  x  3-"  and  being  bound 
by  Riviere,  it  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Frederick  Ouvry. 
It  is  cut  in  the  lower  margin.  It  was  bought  in  the 
Ouvry  sale,  in  1 8  8  2,  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  for  £1^  ^  ox.  o^., 
and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  Rowfant.  It  passed  to  the 
present  owner  early  in  1 9  o  j-. 

Of  the  edition  of  1^24,  in  small  octavo,  six  copies  are 
now  traceable,  of  which  only  two  are  now  in  En^and,  and 
both  of  these  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  text  with 
list  of  contents  and  marginal  notes  follows  that  of  itfitf.  The 
signatures  are  the  same,  and  the  leaves  number  thirty-two, 
without  pagination.  The  title  runs: — ^The  |  Rape  |  of  | 
Lvcrece.  |  By  Mr.  William  Shakespeare.  \  Newly  Revised. 
LONDON  I  Printed  by  L  B.  for  'Rgger  Jadtson^  and  are  |  to 
3e  sold  at  his  shop  neere  the  Conduit  [  in  Fleet-street,  1^24. 

A  fair  copy  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (No.  11179) 
at  the  British  Museum.  It  was  possibly  bought  at  the 
JoUey  sale  in  1844.  The  measurements  are  S-h^'^lTi'^ 
The  title  and  last  leaf  are  not  in  good  condition  and  a  few  of 
the  headlines  are  cut  into.     It  is  bound  in  green  morocco. 

The  second  copy  now  known  to  be  in  Great  Britain  is 
also  in  the  British  Museum — ^press-mark  C.  39.  a.  37  (i).     It 
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measures  yf  x  j-f-",  and  is  bound  with  four  other  poetical  Sixth 
tracts  of  like  date.  Jj™^ 

Four  other  copies  are  now  in  America.    The  best  belongs  no!*xxii. 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church.     It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  Mr.  plight 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94),  the  editor  of  ^y"*** 
the  *  Paston  Letters '.    A  subsequent  owner  was  Philip  Howard 
Frere   (iSij-tfS).     It  is  a  fine  and   clean    copy.      Sir  John 
Fenn  cut  out  the  woodcut  and  imprint  of  the  title-page,  placing 
the  excised  slips  in  his  collection  of  cuttings.     These  were 
discovered  in  a  scrapbook  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
John  Fenn,  by  Dr.  Aldis  Wright,  who  replaced  them  in  the 
title-page  of  the  copy,  while  Frere  was  its  owner.     The 
copy  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  collector,  Thomas 
Jeflerson  McKee,  at  whose  sale  in  1901  it  was  acquired  by 
the   present   owner.    The  size  of  the   leaf  is    St^'  ^  3t' • 
The  volume  is  boimd  in  green  levant  morocco. 

The  Rowfant  copy,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Frederick  No.  xxiir. 
Locker  Lampson,  has  the  inscription  on  title-page :  « Pretium  ^^'J^***^ 
4N:  L:  S:'    It  measures  Tt'xsiV'-    I*  ^^  one  time  be-  (Rowfent) 
longed  to  Narcissus  Luttrell  (1^5-7-1732),  and  seems  to  have  copy- 
been  sold  at  the  Ouvry  sale  in  1882,  for  ^^3 1>  to  Messrs.  Ellis 
and  White,  the  booksellers  of  Bond  Street.   It  was  acquired  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  booksellers  of  New  York,  in  1 904. 

The  copy   belonging  to  Mr.  Folgw,   of  New   York,  No.  xxiv. 
seems  to  have  been  sold  at  Sotheby's  in  a   miscellaneous  Mr.Foiger's 
sale  on  June  18,  1903,  and  bought  by  Messrs.  Sotheran  for  ^^^' 
j^i  3  o.     A  few  headlines  are  shaved. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi-  No.  xxv. 
dence,    formerly    belonged     to    Halliwell[-Phillipps],    who  ^^-  ^^^'^ 
paid  Quaritch  £\x  for  it  in  November,  i88f.    It  measures  ^^^' 

In  the  seventh  edition  of  1^32,  the  signatures  run  A  in  Seventh 
fours,  B-D7  in  eights;  B4  is  misprinted  B2.    On  the  last  ^f^' 
page  (D7  verso)  the  word  ^ Finis'  is  followed  by  a  wood-  '  '*' 
cut  with  the  motto  In  Domino  confido.     The  typography  is 
distinguished   by  the  excessive  use  of  italics  for  ordinary 
words.    The  leaves  number  thirty.     There  is  no  pagination. 
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There  are  five  extant  copies  of  the  edition  of  1^32 — one  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford;  another  in  the  library  of 
Mrs.  Christie  Miller  at  Britwell ;  a  third  in  unknown  hands ; 
the  fourth  (defective)  at  Edinburgh  University  Library; 
and  the  fifth  in  America,  in  Mr.  Perry^s  library  at 
Providence.  The  title-page  runs :  —  The  |  Rape  j  of 
I  Lucrece  |  by  |  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  j  Newly  revised. 
[Printer's  device  with  motto  Dtrni  spero  ferol]  London.  | 
Printed  by  R.  B.  for  lohn  Harrison  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  ^Iden  [  Vnicorne  in  Pater-noster  l{pw.  |  1^3  2.  |  In 
one  of  the  impressions  of  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems 
issued  by  the  bookseller  Lintott  in  1 7 1  o,  he  gives  a  title-page 
of  Lucrece  bearing  the  date  1*3  2.  A  copy  or  that  edition  was 
doubtless  in  his  possession. 

The  Corpus  Christi  College  copy,  which  measures 
s\"  X  It\  was  presented  to  the  college  by  a  seventeenth- 
century  Fellow,  John  Rosewell,  Canon  of  Windsor.  It  is 
in  old  calf,  and  bound  up  with  a  defective  copy  shaving 
no  title)  of  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Huason  of 
the  History  &f  Judith  (1^84)  from  the  French  of  Du  Bartas. 

The  Britwell  copy  formerly  belonged  to  George  Steevens, 
and  was  bought  at  his  sale  in  1800  by  Richard  Heber  for 
fifteen  shillings.  It  passed  from  the  Heber  Library  into  the 
possession  or  William  Henry  Miller,  the  founder  of  the 
library  at  Britwell,  in  1834.  The  measurements  are 
ff"x3|'^  It  is  boimd  up  with  a  copy  of  Charles  Fitz- 
Geflry's  Blessed  Birthday  (Oxford,  16^6). 

A  copy  belonging  to  John  Mansfield  Mackeime, 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  some  leaves  had  rough  edges, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  at  the  sale  of  the  Mackenzie  Library, 
March  11,  1889,  and  was  purchased  by  Pearson  &  Co.,  the 
London  booksellers,  for  £16  10s.  od.  Its  present  owner  has 
not  been  traced. 

A  defective  copy  (consisting  of  twenty-seven  leaves  of 
the  thirty)  is  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library."     The 

'  Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Eggeling  and  to   Mr.  Alex.  Anderson  of 
Edinburgh  Univeraty  for  the  opportunity  of  determining  the  date  of  this  copy. 
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raeasurements  are  n"  x  j^".  It  has  no  title-page,  and  the  stmtn 
leaves  C  and  Ci  (lines  7«4-903)  are  missing.  The  bottom  E"!™"*. 
edges  are  closely  shaved  throughout.      It    was  bound  by  "''' 


Tnckett.  It  was  presented,  in  1)172,  to  the  Edinburgh 
University  by  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  who,  in  a  manuscript 
note,  describes  it  as  a  unique  exemplar,  in  ignorance  of  the 
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survival  of  any  other  copy  of  the  1^32  edition.  Haliiwell- 
Phillipps  had,  in  his  Folio  Shakespeare  (i8tff),  dated  this 
defective  copy  before  1616^  assigning  it  tentatively  to  the 
year  i6iOy  but  his  final  opinion  that  it  was  issued  in  1^32 
is  undoubtedly  right. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Provi- 
dence, was  purchased  for  £7f  at  the  Halliwell-Fhillipps  sale, 
in  1889.  It  measures  Jt^'x^j^  and  is  bound  in  red 
morocco,  by  Lortic  freres.  Some  of  the  lower  and  outer 
leaves  are  uncut. 

A  reissue  in  itf/f,  for  which  William  Gilbertson,  who 
had  just  purchased  die  copyright,  was  mainly  responsible, 
bears  this  title : — ^The  Rape  of  |  LUCRECE,  I  Committed 
by  I  TARQUIN  the  Sixt  j  J  and  |  The  remar^ab/e  judgments 
that  befel  him  for  it.  \  by  |  The  incomparable  Master  of  our 
English  Poetrvy  |  Will:  Shakespeare  Gent.  J  Whereunto  is 
annexed^  |  The  Banishment  of  Tarquin:  |  Or,  the  J^eward  of 
Lust.  I  By  J.  Quarles.  |  London.  |  Printed  by  J.  G.  for 
3fohn  Stafford  in  Geor^-yard  |  neer  Fleet-bridge,  and  Willx 
Gilbertson  at  |  the  Bible  m  Giltspur-street,  itfy  f.  j  The  pages  are 
numbered  1-71  for  Shakespeare's  poem  and  1-12  for  Quarles' 
brief  sequel.  The  signatures  are  continuous  throughout — A  4, 
B-F  8  in  eights,  G  4.  The  volume  opens  with  an  engraved 
frontispiece,  by  William  Faithome.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  page  is  a  small  oval  portrait  of  Shakespeare,  adapted 
from  the  Droeshout  engraving  in  the  First  Folio,  and  below 
are  full-length  pictures  of  Collatinus  and  Lucretia  with  the 
inscription  in  large  italics: — 

The  Fates  decree  that  tis  a  mighty  wrong 

To  Woemen  Kinde,  to  have  more  Greife,  then  Tongue. 

Will :  Gilbirson :   John  Stafford  excud. 

On  the  title-page,  which  faces  the  frontispiece  and  is  in 
ordinary  type,  is  the  device  of  a  wreath  containing  the 
initials  I.  S.  and  W.  G.  (i.e.  John  Stafibrd  and  William 
Gilbertson).     A  dedication   follows   on   sig.   A3,  ^To  my 
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esteemed  friend  Mr.  Nehemiah  Massey,*  and  is  signed  John  eighth 
Quarles.  The  '  Argument '  is  on  A4,  and  the  text  of  Shake-  ^^"xh 
speare's  poem  on  B-F4  (verso  blank).    The  separate  title-page  '  "' 


of  Qiurles'  poem  is  on  Fy : — Tarqvin  Banished:  Or,  The 
Reward  Of  Lust.  Written  by  J.  Q:^  There  follows  an 
address 'To  the  Reader'  (FiS),  and  the  text  of  QiMrles'  poem 
filUF7-G4. 
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The  frontispiece  is  met  with  in  very  few  copies,  and 
lends  the  volume  its  main  value  and  interest.  It  supplies 
the  third  engraved  portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  point  of  time, 
that  by  Droeshout  of  the  First  Folio  of  1^23  being  the 
first,  and  the  second  being  the  engraving  by  William  Marshall 
before  Shakespeare's  Poems  of  1^40.  Of  the  three  early 
engraved  portraits  of  Shakespeare,  this  by  Faithome  is  most 
rarely  met  with.  Halliwell[-PhillippsJ,  writing  before  iSjtf, 
stated  that  he  had  seen  thirty  copies  of  the  16  ff  edition  of 
Lucrece  without  the  title-page  and  only  one  widi  it  Only 
two  copies  of  the  volume  with  the  frontispiece  seem  acces- 
sible in  Great  Britain,  while  four  seem  to  be  in  America. 

Three  copies  of  the  edition  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
but  only  one  of  them  has  the  frontispiece  (C.  34.  a.  47 1  The 
perfect  copy,  which  measures  f—g "  x  3  ^",  was  acqmred  by 
the  Museum,  April  3,  iStfy.  It  is  stained  and  very  closely 
trimmed,  but  the  impression  of  the  frontispiece  is  singularly 
brilliant,  thou^  the  verses,  beneath  it  have  been  cut  into 
by  the  binder.  This  copy  was  at  one  time  in  the  possession 
of  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  who  sold  it  by  auction  at  Sotheby's 
in  May,  iSytf,  for  £zs  10s.  od.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  inserted 
a  manuscript  note,  calling  attention  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  the  edition  with  the  frontispiece,  and  to  its  comparatively 
frequent  occurrence  without  that  embellishment. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Malone  889)  was  be- 
queathed by  Thomas  Caldecott  in  1 8  3  3 .  It  measures  y^''  x  37 '. 
The  frontispiece  is  mounted,  and  may  possibly  have  come  from 
another  copy.  The  title-page  is  cropped  and  mutilated  at 
the  bottom.  The  binding  is  probably  of  the  late  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  back  of  the  Lucrece  title-page  the 
^  Wriothesley '  dedication  is  copied  in  manuscript  fi'om  the 
16 1 6  edition. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library  has  the  frontispiece  inlaid.  This  copy  was  thus 
described  by  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  on  October  y, 
1831': — ^^The  title-page  torn  and  laid  down.  The  frontis- 
piece inlaid.     Several  leaves  cut  into  the  side  margin   & 
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dirty.  The  back  margin  sewed  in.'  Rodd  thought  it  eighth 
might  be  identical  with  the  copy  sold  in  1827  at  the  Field  ^dition, 
sale  for  £3  19/.  od.  It  was  purchased  by  T.  P.  Barton  of 
New  York,  from  Rodd,  in  1837,  and  bequeathed  by  Barton 
to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  187^-  It  is  bound  in 
green  morocco  by  Mackenzie,  and  the  binder  has  misplaced 
pages  y  and  8. 

An  interesting  copy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Dwight  Church  No. 
of  New  York,  bound  in  old  calf,  has  the  frontispiece^  but  w^^' . 
it  is  cut  into  at  the  bottom.      Some  of  the  pages  of  the  church  *^^ 
text    are    also    closely    cut.      The  copy,  which    measures  New  York. 
f^"  X  3y ',  seems  identical  with  one  which  was  purchased 
at  Sotheby^  by  [Sir]  William  Tite,  in  1 8  fo,  for  £26  fs.  od. 
and  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in  1 8  74^  for  £1 1  js.  od.    Mr.  Church's 
copy  is  carefully  described  in  Contributions  to  English  Biblio- 
gmphyy  Grolier  Club,  1895*,  p.  183. 

Mr.  Folger,  junior,  of  New  York,  possesses  a  perfect  No. 
copy.    This  was  apparently  the  copy  which   belonged  to  w^^^j 
Dr.  Richard  Farmer,  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  library  of  ofNew^ork. 
Hairy  F.  Sewall  of  New  York,  at  the  sale  of  whose  books  in 
1897  it  fetched  £17  (S^*^)- 

A  fourth  perfect  copy  was  sold  at  the  Daniel  sale  in  xxxvi 
1 8^4,  for  £\o  19/.  o^,  and  was  subsequently  in  the  library  of  umraced 
E.  G.  Asay  of  Chicago.  (Danid) 

Of  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum  without  the  frontis-  ^^^' 
piece  one  is  bound  up  with  a  volume  of  pamphlets  in  the  ^^r^. 
King^s  Library,  E.  1672/1.    The  date,  <  Aug:  31,'  is  written  tispiecb. 
in  a  contemporary  hand  above  the  imprint,  and  was  probably  No. 
the  day  of  publication  in  the  year  16  jj.     The  book  is  in  J^^"' 
good  condition.     It  measures  sV  ^  3 re"-  Museum {»). 

The  second  copy  without  the  frontispiece,  which  is  at  No. 
the  British  Museum,  is  in  the  Grenville  collection  (G.  11432).  ^^ 
All  the  leaves  are  stained  and  have  been  mended.     The  Museum  (3). 
volume  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  and  measures  j\"  x  i\'\ 
This  may  be  the  copy  formerly  in  the  library  of  George 
Hibbert,  of  Portland  Place,  which  was  sold  at  the  Hibbert 
sale  in  1829,  for  £2  6s.  od. 
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There  is  a  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Edinburgh, 
without  the  frontispiece,  and  two  copies  without  the  title- 
page  are  at  Britwell  j  one  of  the  latter  formerly  belonged  to 
Richard  Heber.' 

'  Notices  of  other  imperfect  copies  without  the  frontispiece  appear  in 
sale  catalogues.  In  the  ^Bibliotbeca  Anglo-Poetica'  (i8if),  a  catalogue  of 
rare  books  on  sale  at  Messrs.  Longmans,  of  Paternoster  Row,  a  copy  is  priced 
at  ^i  lox.  od.  but  no  particulars  of  its  coidition  are  given.  One  was  sold  at 
the  Utterson  sale  in  1851,  for  four  guineas  (without  frontispiece  and  the 
bottom  line  of  title  cut  off)  ;  another  at  the  Frederick  Perkins*  sale  in  1880, 
bound  by  Roger  Payne,  for  ^^3  6s.  od.^  a  third,  belonging  to  Halliwell- 
Phillipps,  bound  by  Bedford  in  morocco,  was  sold  at  the  sale  of  bis  libnuy, 
July  I,  1889,  to  Raglan  for  £x%  ox.  od.  At  two  miscellaneous  sales  at 
Sothetnr's,  on  June  18  and  December  4,  190a,  respectively,  the  frontispiece 
and  title-page  were  sold  detached  from  the  volume.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
were  bought  for  £1^  los.  od.  by  Mr.  Gribble,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
Messrs.  Pearson  &  Co.  were  the  purchasers  for  £1  lo. 
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TO    THE    RIGHT 

HONOVR  ABLE,  HENRY 

V  Vriothefley,H  arlc  of  Southhampton, 

and  Baron  ot  Tttchficld. 

H  E  loue  I  dedicate  to  your 
t-ordfhip  is  without end:whcr- 
of  this  Pamphlet  without  be- 
ginning is  but  a  fupctriuous 
Moity.  The  warrant  I  hauc  of 
your  Honourable  difpodtion, 
notthewonh  of  my  vmutord 
tines  makes  it  afliired  of  accepancc.  VVhat  I  hauc 
done  is  yours,  what  I  hauc  to  doe  is  yours,  being 
partin  all  I  haue,  denoted  yours.  VVcrcmy  worth 
greater,my  duety  would  Aicw  greater,  meane  time, 
as  it  it,it  is  bound  to  your  Lordlhip;To  whom  I  yiiOi 
long  life  ftill  lengthned  with  all  happincflc. 

Your  LordQiips  in  all  duety. 

Wtlliam  ShjkcQicare. 


THE  ARGVMENT. 

LVcms  Tarqttinius  (ftr  hi  excejfme  fride  fwmamii  Soporbus) 
after  htt  hdd  CAufid  bU  cvne  father  ixrAiir  Scruius  TuUius  to 
hcrme//f9$strdrejy  ami  c&mrarie  to  the  %oma9»eUvfes  anictt^ 
Jtomes  i  not  requiring  orfiayingfor  the  peoples  fuffr  ages,  hud  pojfejfed 
himfelfeofthekingdome  :  went  accompanjed  wnh  his  fomtes  and  other 
Nohle menof  ^me,to iefiege  Ardca,  dstring  whxhfiege^ theprmcipaU 
men  of  the  ^rmj  meeting  one  euening  at  the  Tent  ofScxms  Tarquini** 
US  the  Ktngs/omte,  in  their  dtjcourfes  ^ter /upper  euerj  one  commended 
the  vertHes  of  his  owne  wife :  among  whom  C>laruius  extoBedthe  mccm^ 
forahle  chaftitj  of  his  wife  Lucrctia.  7n  that  pieafint  httmor  they  aUpo^ 
fiedto^R^fme^  mtd intending hytheyrfeeret and  fosiaim  ariinalltomakf 
triaM  of  that  which  etseinf  one  had  iefort  astotsched^  onelj  QxAoxvaoifnds 
bii  Wife  (thottgh  it  were  late  in  the  9ight)jpinmng  amongeft  her  maidet^ 
the  other  Ladies  were  aUfottnd  dattncsng  and  renewing,  or  infeueraUdif^ 
fortt  :  ^heretspon  the  Nohle  menjeeldedKjo\2ixnM%  the  vtClory,  and 
kie  wife  the  Fame,  n^t  that  time  ScxtusTarquinius^Vr^/iv/J^imyrJ 
wiihljaCTCCchautjtjfet/moothertnghispaJJionsfortbeprefent^departeJ 
witbtberefl backe  to  the  Campe  :  from 'whence  he Jbortlfsrfierprinilp 
'sfbhdrewhim[e^e^andwas(accoraingtohis€f^ate)  royauy  entertajned 
smdbdgedifji  Lucrcce  at  Colatium.    The  fame  night  he  treicberonfUo 
ftea/ethinto  herChamter ,  violently  rauifit  her ,  andearh  in-tbemorm  l 
ningjpeeisth  amsPf.   Lu^^inthislatmentaiUpltght.bahtlpt&Jffauh^ 
oth  Meffengers^oneto  %omefor  her  father ,  anather  to  the  Campe  fmr 
Colatinc,  Tboycame^tbeoneaccompanj^dwtthlumuslRniMiithep* 
therwtthPvhlius  Valerius :  and  finding  Lucrcce  attired  in  monming 
habite i  demanded tkf  cassfe of  her forrow  •   Slyee  firfi  takmgan  oath  of 
thfmfa/t.kir>etSessff\reifealed  tke^A^^or^  .and  wholemanerofhisdesf 
kstg^^asoiwubaTlfodatnelyflahlfedherfe^e,    Which done^  wtthonecon^ 
fint  they  all  vowed torooteom  the  whole  hatedfamtlj  oftheTzit\vnns  i 
and  hearing  the  dead  bodf  to  Rome  f  Brutus  anjuatntfd  the pco  fie  with 
thedoer  andpianner  of  the  vile  d^ede :  rvuh  a  hitter  imieSme  againfl  the 
tyranny  ofjbe  King,  wherewtth  the  people  were  Jo  motfed,  that  wah  one 
confcftt  and  a  genera!  acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  allexilcJ^'nulobe 
JlategoucrHmcnt  cbangedfrom  Kt^gs  to  Confuls. 


THE    RAPE    O  F 

LVCRECE. 

FRoM  thcberiegedArdeaallinpoft, 
Borne  by  die  nuAlcffe  wings  of  till  te  dcfire, 
Luft-brcathcdTASQYiNgleaDestheRoinanhoft^ 
.AndcoCoIaaiimbeare«theliglKle<re&^ 
Wliidliopale«iBbcrshid,lurkestoal{>irej 
Andgirdlewithembracingflames^thewad  - 
Of  CoLAT.iHEslairloiK^LvcKBcEtbechaftk 

Haply  that  aaaieof chad,  vnhap'ljr  i«t 
This  bateleffc  edge  on  bis  keen*  »pp«dt«f      ■ 
VVhenCoiATiNXTnwirdydidnotle^ 
To  praife  tbe  dearc  muatcned  red  and  wbite> 
Woichtriamphc  in  diat  skie  of  his  delighi: 
Where  mortal  llari  as  bright  a$  boucs  Beaudei, 
Wttipure  a<pe^  didbim  peculiar  dnetias. 
,     B- 
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•*       THE   RAPE  OF  LVCREC?, 

-  For  he  die  nighcbefore  iaTarquinsTen^ 
Vnlocktchetreadtreofhishappieftate:    " 
V  Vhat  prifelefle  wealth  the  heauens  bad  him  len^ 
In  the  pofleifion  of  his  beauteous  mace. 
Reckning  his  fortune  at  fiich  high  prood  ratq 
That  Kings  might  be  efpowfed  to  more  fiun^ 
But  King  nor  Peerc  to  Gich  a  peerelefle  dame. 

O  happinefle  enioy'd  but  of  a  few. 
And  it  polTeft  as  (bone  decayed,  and  done : 
As  is  the  morning  filuer  melting  dew , 
Againft  ibe  goldenfplendourol>the  Stthne« 
'  An  expir'd  date  canceld. tf b  wett  begunnc 
'  Honour  and  Beautie  in  the  owners  armes,^ 
*  Are  weakelie  fortreft  iirom  a  world  ofhari&es. 

'  Beautie  it  fclfedoth  ofn  ielfe  perfwadc, 
'The  eiesofmen  without  ah  Oratoiy 
What  needcth  then  Appologie.&c  made 
To  fet  forth  that  whic^lsiib  finguler  ? 
.  OrwhyisColatincthepuWiftief 
i  Of  that  rich  iewcU  he  fhould  keepe  vi^kndwn, 
*.  Fromtheeuifheares  because  it  is  his^oitfne? 

Perchance 
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Perchance  his  boft  of  Lucrece  SouYaignd^ 

Siiggefted  this  proud  iflue  of  a  King : 

For  by  our  cares  pur  hearts  oft  tay  htcd  be : 

Perchance  that  enuie  ot  ib  tic  h  a  thing 

Brauingcompare^diiiiainefuL'y  did  (ling        (ran^« 
His  high  picht  thoughts  that  meaner  nidnChouId 
That  golden  hap  which  their  iiipeiiors  want. 

But  Come  Tntimelie  thoi^ht  did  iuft^te. 
His  all  too  timeiefle  ^eede  if  none  ofihoie, 
His  honor^his  af&ires,  his  friends,  his  ftatCy 
Needed  ally  with  fwi&  intent  he  goes. 
To  quench  die  coale  which  in  his  Huer  glowes, 
O  raOi  falfe  heate,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  haftic  spring  ftill  blafts  and  nere  growes  old. 

When  at  Colatium  dusfiUie  Lord  ariucd. 
Well  was  he  welcom'd  by  die  Romaine  dame, 
Within  who(e£iceBeautieandYcrtueflriucd,t 
Which  of  thhn  both  ihould  vndci  prop  her  £inie. 
V  Vfae  Vertuebrag'd,  Beautie  wold  blum  for  ihame, 

VVhenBcautiebofied'blufhes^nderpight. 
.   Vertue  would  ftaine  that  ore  with  filucr  white. 

B  a 
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B  ut  Beautie  In  that  white  enmuledi 

From  Venus  doues  doth  challenge  that  £iire  fielcfi 
.  Then  Vemie  ckimes  from  Beautte,  Beauties  red. 

Which  Vertue  gaue  the  golden  age,  to  guild 

Their  niuer  cheekes,  and  cald  it  then  dieirihield, 
Teaching  them  thus  to  v(e  it  in  the  fight, 
VYhe  ihame  aflaild,the  red  ihouldlece  die  white. 

This  Herauldry  inLvcaecE  £ice  wasfeene, 
Argued  by  Beauties  red  and  Venues  white,  • 
Of  cithers  colour  was  the  other  CtueeniB!: 
Prouingfirom  woddsniaoiify.tlieirciahi^ 
Yettheir  ambition  makesthem  ftilho^ghh 
The  fbueraignty  of^either  being  Co  great. 
That  o^  they  interchange  ech  others  (eat. 

Thisfilcntwjilyeof  miiearjwd  oiSmtf^-' : 
Which  T  Afc^vt  N  vcfw'd  inherfairefa'cesiield, 
*  (In  theirpure  rankes  histraytor eye  endofes, 
Where  leaft'betweene  them  bothitfliouldbekild. 
The  coward  captiiie  YahquKhed,  doth  yeeld 
To  thofetwo  Armies  that<wouki  let  him  goe, 
Rather  then  triumph  in  io  falfe  a  foe. 

Now  * 
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Kow  tliinkci  he  that  her  husbailds  (hallow  tbogue, 
7  he  niggard  prodigall  that  praifde  her  ib : 
In  that  high  taskchath  done  her  Beauty  wrong. 
V  Vhich  BRC  exceedes  his  barren  skill  to  ihow. 
Therefore  that  praiie  which  CoLATiNEdotltowe> 
Inchaunted  T  a  a  qv  i  n  aunfwers  witfafunnif^ 
In  filent  wonder  of  ftitt  gazii^  eyei. 

This  earthly  (amCt  adored  by  this  deuill) 
Little  (iifpededi  the  falfeworih^>per: 
^  For  viiftaindthougbcsdol^ldoin  dreanoh  ebilL 
**  Birds  neuerlim'd^noiecrctrbiilNftfisare^    •: 
So  guiltlcffc  ihcc  fccurcly  giucs  good  cheare)    '. . 
And  rcuerend  welcome  tofaer  princely  gucft, 
VVho(e  in  ward  ill  no  outward  haime  expteft; 

I^or  thathe  coloitrd  witbhisilM^Niftttc^c :.'. 

hiding  bale  fin  in  pleats  of  Maidtidi    . 

"That  nothing  in  hiiD  {ecaidinoidinace>. 

Saue  femerime  tooiwich  wuudeniiflbiiteyey 

V  VlHch  hailing  all,  aU  couldnotMAQ  i 

Bt^fHOOiil^ridi'rowaDtechtnbirAQri^  r 
That  ck)fdwidimtich,iiepineihayilbi{«K)fc. 
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But  (he  diac  neucr  copt  with  ftraunger  eies, 
Could  picke  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looker 
Nor  read  the  (ubtle  (himng  (ecrecies, 

V  Vrit  in  the  ^a£Ge  mai^nts  of  <iic  h  bookes, 
Shec  touchcoonrnknown  baits ,  nor  f eard  no  hook^ 

Nor  could  (hee  moralize  his  wanton  fight. 
More  then  his  eies  were  opeodto  the  light. 

r 

He  dories  to  her  eares  her  husbands  fiunc^ 

V  Vonne  in  the  fields  of  fruitfull  Italic : 
And  decks  with  praifes  Colatines  h^h  nam^ 
Made  dcnious  by  his  manlie  chiualrie, 

V  Vithbruifed  armes  and  wreathes  of  vi^ori^ 

Herioiewi-hheaued-vp  hand  (he  doth  exprcff<^ 
And  wordlelTe  Co  greeted  heauen  for  his  fiiccefle, 

Farfimncheparpofeofhiscbmrhing  thither, 
He  makes  cxcttfes  for  his  being  diere, 
Hodowdic  fiiow  ofilormie  bluftring  wethcfy 
Dodiyerkiliisftnre  welkin  once  appeared 
nil  iableNighcmother  of  dread  and  feare^ 
Vppon  the  world  dim  darknefle  dothdil^lai^ 
And  inhcrTaultiepriib%flow6Stbcdale. 

For 
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For  then  is  Tarquine  brought  vnco  his  bed, 

Intending  wcarioeifc  with  hcauic  (prite : 

For  after  fupper  long  he  i]uc(lioned, 

V  Vith  modeft  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night, 

Now  leaden  flumber  wiith  Hues  Qrength  doth  figh^ 

And  cucrie  one  to  red  himfelfe  betakes, 

Saue  theeues,and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that 

(wakes. 
As  one  of whic hdoth  Tarc[uin  lie  reuoluing 

The  fundi  ie  dangers  of  hi&  wiU  obtaining: 

Yet  euer  to  obraine  his  will  refoluing.  (i^ing 

Though  weake  buUt  hopes  perfwade  him  to  abiUi- 

Difpaire  to  gaiue  doth  tratfique  oft  for  gaining, 

'  And  when  great  trcafurc  is  the  mcedc  propo  ed, 

'  1  hough  death  be  adiu<£t,ther's  no  death  fuppofcd. 

Thofe  that  much  couet  are  with  gaine  (bfond, 
That  \\  bai  they  hauc  not^that  which  they  poffcile 
They  kat.er  and  vnloofe  it  from  their  bond, 
i^nd  fo  by  hoping  more  they  ha  ue  but  IclTe, 
€)r  gaining  moie,  the  profitc  of  cxccffc 
Is  but  to  furfct,and  (iith  griefes  fuOaine, 
That  they  proue  blckiout  in  this  poore  rich  gain. 
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Tlie  ayme  of  all  is  but  to  nourie  the  life, 

V  V  ith  honor,  wealth,  and  eafe  in  wainyng  age: 

And  in  this  ayme  there  is  fuch  thwanif^ftrife, 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage: 

As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  batcailes  rage. 

Honor  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  coft 
The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  loft. 

So  that  in  ventring  ill,  we  leaiie  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  wc  exped : 
And  this  ambitious  foule  infirmide, 
In  hauing  much  torments  ys  with  defe<9: 
Of  that  we  haue:  (o  then  we  doe  negled 
The  thing  we  haue,  and  all  for  want  of  wit. 
Make  ibmcthing  nothing,by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  muft  doting  T  a  r  qy  i  m  make^ 

Pawning  his  honor  to  obtaine  his  luft^ 

And  for  himlblfe,  himfelfc  he  muft  forfake. 

'Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  (elfe-truft? 

'When  ftiall  he  thinke  to  find  a  ftranger  iu(^ 
'When  he  himrclfe,him{clfe  con^undsjbetraiesj 
'To  iclaiidrous  tongues  &  wretched  hacdfid  daies? 

JMow 
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Now  ftole  \ppon  the  time  the  dead  ofnight, 
When  hcauie  fleecp  had  clofdrp  mortal!  eyes, 
No  comfomble  (larre  did  lend  his  light, 
No  noife  but  Owles,  &  wolues  death-boding  cries: 
Now  femes  the  (eaibn  that  they  may  dirprife 
The  fillie  Lambes,  pure  thoughts  are  dead  &  ftill, 
While  Luft  and  Murder  wakes  to  ftaine  and  kill. 

And  now  this  luflfull  Lord  leapt  from  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mande  rudely  ore  his  armc, 
Is  madly  toft  betweene  deure  and  drcd; 
Tb'one  {weetely  flatters,  th'other  fearcth  harmc, 
But  honeft  feare,bewicht  with  luftes  foule  charme, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  braineiicke  rude  deHre. 

Hb  Faufchon  on  a  flint  he  (bftly  imiteth, 
That  from  the  could  ftone  fparkes  of  fire  doe  flic, 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lightetb. 
Which  muft  be  lodeftarre  to  his  luftfull  eye. 
And  to  the  flame  thus  fpeakes  aduifedlie; 
As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforft  this  fire. 
So  L  V  c  R-1  c  E  muft  I  force  to  my  defire. 

C 
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Here  pale  witli  fcarc  he  doth  premeditate. 
The  daungcrs  of  his  lothfome  encerprile: 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  do:h  debate, 
What  following  forrow  may  on  this  arife. 
Then  lookii^fcomfiilly^  he  dothdcfpiie 
His  nakedarmour  of  dill  flaughccred  luO', 
Andiuftly  thus  controUs  his  thoughts  vniuft. 

Faire  torch  burne  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whole  ligiit  excellcth  thine: 
And  die  vnhallowed  thoughts,  before  you  bloc 
With  your  vncleannefTe^that  \a  hich  is  dcuine: 
Offer  pure  incenfe  to  fb  pure  a  (hrine : 
Let  fairc  humanitie  abhor  the  deede, 
T  hat  fpots  &  flains  loues  modeft  fnow-whitc  weed. 

O  fhame  to  knighdiood ,  and  to  fliining  Arme^ 
O  foule  dilhonor  to  my  hou(houlds  graue : 
O  impious  ad  including  all  foule  hannes. 
A  martiall  man  to  be  (or  fancies  flau^ 
True  valour  ftill  atrue  re(ped  (hould  hauc, 
Then  my  digreflion  is  Co  vile,  Co  bafir. 
That  it  will  liue  cngrauen  iiimy  face 

Yd 
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Yea  though  !<lie  the  icandale  will  iiinuucy 
And  be  an  eie-fbre  in  my  golden  coate : 
Somelothfbme  da(h  the  Herrald  willcomriuCy 
To  cipher  me  how  fondlie  I  did  dote : 
That  my  pofteritie  (ham'd  with  the  note 

Shall  curfc  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  (tnne. 
To  wilh  that  I  their  father  had  not  beene* 

What  win  I  if  I  gaine  the  thing  I  (eeke  > 
A  dreame,  a  breath,  a  froth  ofHeeting  ioy. 
Who  buies  a  minutes  minh  to  waile  a  weeke  5 
Or  (els  etemitie  to  get  a  toy? 
For  one  fwcete  grape  tv  ho  will  the  vine  deftroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  begger,but  to  touch  the  crowne, 
Would  with  theTcepter  (kaight  be  (Iroke down? 

IfCoLATiNYS  dreame  of  my  intent, 
V  V  ill  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  defp'rate  r:^ 
Poft  hither ,  this-yile  purpoie  to  preuent  ? 
This  n^e  that  hath  ingirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  fbrrow  to  the  (agCi 
Tins  dying  vertue,  this  furuiuing  Ihame, 
Whofe  crime  will  bearean  euer-during  blame* 
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O  what  cxcufe  can  my  inuencion  make 
When  thou  ihalt  charge  me  with  (b  blacke  a  deed? 
V  Vil  not  my  tongue  be  mute,my  fraile  ioinrs  (hake? 
Mine  eics  forgo  their  light,  my  falfe  hart  bleede? 
The  guilt  bceingsreat^thefearc  doth  Aill  exceed^ 
And  extreme  feare  can  neither  fight  nor  flic, 
'  Butcowardlikewiditremblingtcrrordie. 

Had  CoLATiNvs  kild  my  fonne  or  fire. 
Or  laine  in  anibuih  to  betray  my  life, 
Or  were  he  not  my  deare  friend,  this  dcHre 
Might  haue  excuie  to  worke  vppon  his  wife : 
As  in  reuenge  or  quittall  of  f  uch  ftrife. 
But  as  he  is  my  kin(rnan,  my  deare  friend. 
The  ihame  and  fault Hnds  no  cxcufe  nor  end, 

Shamefiillitis  :T,ifthefac^  beknowne, 
Hatefull  it  is :  there  is  no  hate  in  louing, 
lie  beg  her  loue:  but  (he  is  not  her  ownc : 
The  word  is  but  deniall  and  reproouing. 
My  will  is  ftrong  paft  reafbns  wcake  remoouing : 
'Who  feares  a  fentence  or  an  old  mans  faw, 
'  Shall  by  a  painted  doth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus 
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Thus  gracdclTc  holds  he  dilpuution, 
Tweene  frozen  confcience  and  hot  burning  will, 
Andwithgoodthoughtsmakcs  difpenlation, 
Vrgingtheworrerfenccforvantageflill, 
Which  in  a  momeot  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  efFcds,and  doth  (b  fiirrc  proceede, 
TbarwhatisTil«,lheweslii(e  avcnuousdeede. 

Quoth  lie,  (hce  tookc  me  kindlie  by  ihchand, 
;s  in  my  eager  eyes, 
icwes  from  the  warlikeband, 
d<!^oiATiNvslies: 
I  make  her  colour  rife  1 
Fitft  red  as  Rofes  thit  on  Lawne  we  laie. 
Then  white  as  Lawne  the  Kofes  tooke  awaie. 

Andhow  herhand  in  my  handbtingtockt, 
Forft  it  to  tremble  w  ith  her  loyall  fcare! 
Which  (Irooke  her  (ad ,  and  then  it  fa'fter  FOcki^ 
^ntill  her  husbands  welfare  Ihee  did  beare. 
Whereatlheefiniltdwithfofweeteacbeare,  ■     . 
That  had  Narcissvs  feene  her  aithee  flood, 
Sdfe-loue  had  ncuer  drown'd  bin,  in  the  flood. 
'     C   3 
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Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  exculcs  ? 
All  Orators  are  dumbc  when  Bcautie  pleadeth, 
Poore  uTctchcs  haue  remorre  in  poorc  abufes, 
Louc  thriues  not  in  the  han  that  Ihadows  dreadcth, 
AlTcAion  is  my  Capuine  and  he  leadeth. 
And  when  hisgaudie  banner  is  dilplai  Je, 
The  coward 6ght3,  and  will  not  be  dilmaide. 

Then  childifli  (care  auaunt, 

■  RefpeA  and  realon  waite  o 

My  heanlhallneuer  count) 

•  Sad  paule,  and  deepc  regat 

My  part  is  youth  and  beatc: 

Defire  my  Pilot  is,  Beai 

Then  w  ho  fcares  (inking 

As  come  ore-growne  by  weedes:  lb  heedfull  feare 
Is  almoltchoakt  by  vnreli.lcd  luit : 
Away  he  Scales  with  open  liilning  eare, 
Full  offoule  hope,  and  full  of  fond  milinid : 
Both  which  as  (eruitors  to  the  vniuft. 

So  CIO0C  him  with  their  oppcfit  pcrfwalion. 
That  now  he  vowes  a  league, and  now  inualinn. 
•*  VVith- 
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Within  his  thought  her  heaucniy  image  (Its, 
And  in  the  fclfe  fame  (eat  fits  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  f, 
That  eye  which  lookes  on  her  confounds  his  witJ^ 
That  eye  which  him  bcholdcs,  as  more  deuin^ 
Vnto  a  view  (b  £d(e  will  not  incline; 

But  with  a  pure  appeale  feekes  to  the  heart. 
Which  once  corrupted  takes  the  worier  pare 

And  therein  heartens  vp  his  fcruile  powers, 
ho  flattre4  by  their  leaders  iocound  ihow, 
tte  vphis  luft :  as  minutes  fill  vp  howres. 
^a^heir  Gfpu\nc:&>  their  pride  doth  grow, 
|)g  nMi(e  flaulifli  tribute  then  they  owe. 
ly  reprubacc  dcfire  thus  madly  led, 
The  Romane  Lord  marcheth  toLvcRECE  bed. 

The  lockesbetweene  her  chamber  and  bis  will, 
Ech  one  by  him  inford  retires  his  ward : 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which driues  the  creeping theefe  to  fbme  regard, 
The  threfliold  grates  the  doorc  to  haue  him  heard, 
Night  wandring  weezels  (hreck  to  fee  him  there. 
They  firight  him,  yet  he  dill  purfues  hi«  fearc. 
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•  •  )  - 

As  eacl\  vnwilling  poitall  yeelds  him  way, 
Throughl^tdeyentsandcraniesofcheplace, 
Th^  wind  waf  res  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  (laie , 
^  And  hlowesthe  (moake  of  it  into  his  £ice, 
Extinguiihii^  his  conda^  in  this  ca(e. 

B  u^his  hot.hcarc,  which  fond  delirc  doth  Kcofch, 
^ii6Fes.forth  ^0ther  wind  th^t  Hres  the  torch. . 

And  being  li^ted,by  the  light  he  (pies 
L  V  c  R  B  c  I A  s  gloue,  wherein  her  needle  (f  idc^ 
He  takes  it  from  the  ruihes  where  it  lies,         *  /. 
Andgripingit^  the  needle  his^gcr  flicks.    ; 
As  who  (hpdd  (ay,'thi$  gloue  to  wa^Qn  triekts 

Is  not  intu/dj  returne  againe  in  ha% 
.  Jhpufeeft  pur miftreiicprcStnentsar^  chad;. 

*  *  * 

fiut'j41the.ie  poore  forbiddiQgs  cpiild.O0cftay  him^ 
He  in  ^e  wd^  f^nce  confers  their  deniall: 
The  dores,i^^ind,thegIouethatdid  delaybim, 
He  takes  for  accidental!  things  of  trialL  ; 
Qr  as  thofe  bars  which  ftop  the  hourely  diall. 
Who  with  a  lingring  ftaie  hiscouiic  doth  let, 
Till  eucj:ie  minute  pay  es  the  howre  his  debt. 

So 
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.  So  fi>>  quoth  he,  the(e  lers  attend  the  tiin|^ 
Likelitdefix>fts  that  ibmerime  direat  theipting^ 
To  ad  a  more  reioy  Hng  to  the  prime, 
And  giue  the  (heaped  birds  more  cau(e.to  Hng. 

>  Pain  payesdie  income  of  ech  precious  thing,  (ikadi 
-f  Huge  rocks,high  wind^ftrong  pirats,(helucs  and 
^.The  marchantfeares,  eire  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  vnto  die  chamber  dore, 
That  thuts  bin)  from  the  Heauen  ofhis  thought. 
Which  with  a  yeeldibg  likcch^and  \vith  no  more, ' 
HatbbardhiiqftomtheblttfliDd^bingheibtighti 
So  fix>mhimrelfe  impiety  hath  wroiight,      ■     - 
-That  for  fait  pray  td  pray  he  doth  begin. 
As  ifthe  Heauens  (hould  countenance  his  fin,' 

But  m  die  mid(l:of histnfiiittftiU  p%«r^  -  '  - 
Haningfolicitedth'eternall  power,     " 
That  his  foule  thoughts  mightcopafTe  lus£ur  faSre, 
^ad  they  would  ftaoa  auspicious  to  the  ho^rc 
£ueotbereJ)eftartS,  qtibth  he,  Imuft  deflowrq 

Tbf  powcrs^towhom  I  pray  abhor  thisfa^^- 
How  canthcy  thea  dffift  me  in  the  a^  ? 

D 
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T  hen  Louc  and  Fortune  be  my  Gods,  my  guide, 

My  will  is  backt  with  refoluiion : 

Thoui;hts  arc  but  drcamcs  till  their  cfTecls  be  tried, 

The  blacked  Cvmic  is  clcafd  witli  abfolution. 

Agaiiift  loucs  fire,  fcares  froft  hath  diflolution. 
The  eye  of  Heaucn  is  out,and  millie  night 
Coucrs  the  ihamc  that  followcs  iweet  delight. 

This  faid,  his  guiltic  hand  pluckt  vp  the  latch, 
Andwiihhisknccthedorchcopenswidc, 
^Thcdoueflccpsfaftthatihisnighc  Owlc  will  catch. 
Thu!>  treaibn  workcs  erecraitors  be  eipicd. 
,.V  V  hofccsthclurkingfcrpentfteppes  afitlej 
But  Ihcc  found  fleeping  fearing  no  (uch  diing, 
Lies  at  the  mercie  of  his  mortal!  (ting. 

« 

Into  the  chamber  wickcdlie  he  Oalkes, 
Andgazeth  on  her  yetvnftaincd  bed : 
Thecurtainesbeii^clofe, about  he  walkes, 
Rowling  his  grcedic  cyc-bals  in  his  head. 
By  their  high  trcalbn  ishis  heart  ipif  led, 
V  Vhlch  giues  the  watch  word  to  his  hand  ful  foon. 
To  draw  the  clowd  that  hides  theiUuer  Moon. 

Looke 
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Lookc  as  the  6irc  and  ficric  pointed  Siinc, 
Rufliingfrbm  forth  a  cloud,  bcreaucs  our  %ht: 
E ucn  /b  the  CunaiQe  dra wiic,  his  eyes  begun 
To  winke,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  liaht. 
Y  Vhedier  it  is  that  fliec  reflcds  io  bright,** 

ThatdazIeththcm,orcireroroefliamerupporcd, 
But  blind  they  are,an  J  keep.dicmfelucs  inclofcd. 

Ohad  they  in  that  darkefomcprifon  died, 
1  hen  had  they  fccne  the  period  ofthcir  ill : 
ThenCoLATiNEJ»aineby  LvcRBCEiide, 
In  his  deare  bed  roig^t  hatierepoied  (tilJ. 
But  dicy  muft  ope  this  blefled  league  to  kill, 
And  holie-thoughted  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  to  the  irfigh^ 
Muft  fell  her  ioy,herlifc,her  worlds  delight. 

'  flcrlilliebandjherrofie  cheekeliesviider, 
Coofning  the  pillow  of  a  lawftill  kiflc : 
Who  therefore  angrie  fccmes  to  part  in  (under, 
~SweIlingon  either  ude  to  wanthis  bliflc. 
Becwecne  who(e  hils  her  head  intombed  is; 

VVherelikeavertuous  Monument  iheelics^ 
•To  beadmifdoflewd  vnhallowcd  eyes. 

D  a 
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Without  t^  bed  her  other  fairefaand  wjuf, 
Ontfaegroetiecoaerlctwhoieperfedwhicc    • 
Showeatik^  an  Aprill  dazie  on  the grafle^ 
V  Vithpearlic  (wet  reiembling  dew  of  n%hr. 
Her  eyes  like  MarigoldshadflieaihvidieirJight^  . 
..   -Aadc^flopicdittdaskeae^Te^eistfyla)^- 
\  ,JTill  tliey  might op«o io  adornc  the  day. 

Herhaire  like  goId6tbreeds  play  d  withhecbreath^ 
Omodeft  wantons,  wanton  modediei    - 
Showing  lifes  triumphmtheimair  of deatfa^ 
Anddeathsxiimlookeiftliibsinoft^itfei-     ^ 

,*  As  ifbccwccnc  them  twaine  there  were  no  vrife^ 
But  dbat  life  Ku'd  in  death,  anddeath  in  lifei 


■  ■ 

Her  breaib^ltelttdfy  globes  circled  with  blev. 


Saife  of  their  Lord,no  bearing  yoke  chey  kni^'y 

And  him  b)rftath  they  tnteJyhoitored; 

Theie  worlds  In  TA^RqviN  new  ambition  bred,. 

Who likca fi>wlet^rt»eri(^ent abbur,    .  T . 

Fromitbis  fairethroncto  heauc  dieownerouc. 

What 


•^ 
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VVhatcoiil<ibe<eebutinightyy  he notciid?  . 
V  Vhat  did  he  ndce>but  ftronely  he  deiired^ 
VVhathe  beheld,  on  dial  he  nrmely  dotedly^ 

-  And  in  hi^will  his  wilfuU  eye  he  tyred. 

'With  more  then  adipiration  he  admired 
-  Her  azure  vaines,  her  alablafter  slunne,: 

•  '  Her  corall  lips,  her  &0W- white  dimpled  chio« 

As  die  grim  Lion  fawneth  ore  his  pn^, 
Sharpe  hunger  by  theconqueftratisned: 
So  ore  this  (leepingfbule  doth  T  a  r,  qv  i  n  ftay,, 
His  rage.ofluft  by  gazing  qualified^ . 
Slakt,not fupprdjt, for  ftanding  by  her  (id^ 
His  eye  which  late  this  mutiny  reftraines, 
Vmo  a  greater  vprore  tempts  his  vaines. 

And  they  like  ftragling  Qaues  for  pillage  fighting 
^  Obdurate  vaHals fell  ezploitsefi^ing^  •;  ., ' . 
Xd  bloudy  death  and  rauiihment  delighting^ 
I^Iorchitdrens  tears  nor  mothers  gronesfre^edingi 
Swell  in thcirpride, the  onletftillexpe^g : 
^Anoi^  belting  heatt  allarum  flrikii^ 
Giiiet  tfaehcfcc&rge,  &  bids  die  do  theirlikiiig. 
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His<lrumining  heart chearcs  vp  his  burning  eye, 
His  eye  commends  ihe  leading  to  his  hand5  ^ 
His  hand  as  proud  of  (iich  a  dignitic , 
Smoaking  with  pride,  marcht  on,  to  make  his  (land 
On  her  bare  breft,the  heart  of  all  her  land; 

V  Vho(c  ranks  of  blew  vains  as  his  hand  did  (cale, 
Lcfc  their  .round  turrets  deRitutc  and  pale. 

They  muftring  to  the  ijuiet  Cabinet, 
Where  their  dearc  gouerncRc  and  ladie  lies. 
Do  tell  her  Ihee  is  dreadfuliie  bcfct. 
And  h'ight  her  with  confudon  of  their  cries. 
Shee  much  amaz'd  breakes  ope  her  locktvp  eyes, 
Who  peeping  foorih  this  tumuttto  behold. 
Arc  by  his  flaming  torch  dim'd  and  colnrold. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night. 
From  forth  dull  fleepe  by  dreadfull  fancic  waking, 
Thatthinkes  ihce  hath  beheld  fomc  gaRlic  iprite, 
VVhofc  grim  zCptiSt  fcts  cuerie  iointa  (liaking, 
What  terror  tis :  butlhee  in  worfcr  taking. 
From  flccpcdiRurbcd,heedfullie  doth  view 
The  fight  which  makes  ftippofcd  terror  trcw. 

Wrapt 
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Wrapt  and  coofoundccl  iri  a  tjiouC^nidfiBsaH^f  ^ ; 
Liketoan^w  kti<lbir4^li«e*tremblingli<;s:  ^  ,^ 
Shee  dar,c$Jiocl<2oki:9 ^ v(ipkij)g(here appean{s>  > , 
(l^ickefliiftiiiig  Antiqu^^  Ygli^  iaHcr  eyes. 
^  Such  (hadoweslare  (ha weakcrl^^iof  forgeries^  .. 
V.Vho'angfiethat  the  eyesiit«%MQ  their  lights, 
'  In  darknes  daunts  the  wii^^Q^fdr«adlEiiIl^i^ 

His  hand  thatyetrematnes  Vppon  her  bred,      . ;  '  ^ 
(Kude  R  am  to  batter  iiich  an^uorie  wall :) 
MayfeeIeherheart(pooce^lCitttzen)diftr<^,     ; 
V VoQiidii^ itfeUeica^kiatlbfiff  vp: j^  &|^       ■. , 
Beatiaghcrbulke^thjithi^handihakeswithaH.: 
This  moues  in  hwA  more  r^ge  and  lefler  pittie. 
To  make  the  breach  and  pp^tr  thisfweet  Citty. 

« 

Hrft  like  a  Tromp^  do|h  ^yi$A(}i9gjttfbj:£ip>  ;  - 
Tofoubdaparlictohishcartlcflcfoex  -   ♦ 
V  Vho  ore  the  white  flbjUct  peers  her  whiter  chio. 
Tile  reason  of  this  ra(h,;i)larme  tpknowj, 
VVhlchhekydunidenat^norreckescQiliow.  • 
Butfheewiih  vehement  prayersyrgettiftiU, 
Vnder  whitficdiourho^iommits  this  ill. 


r 
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Thus  he  replies,  the  colour  in  thy  fac^ 
That  eueofor  anger  makes  the  Lilly  pale. 
And  the  red  ro(e  bluih  at  her  ownc  difgrace. 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  louing  tale. 
Ynderthat  colour  am  I  come  to  (calc 
^    Thy  neuer  conquered  Fort,  the  fault  is  thine, 
'.    For  thofe  thine  eyes  betray  thee  vnto  mine. 

Thus  I  foreftall  thee,  if  thou  meane  to  chide. 
Thy  beauty  hath  enfnar'd  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience  mu(^my  will  abid^ 
.My  will  ^at  markes  tbee  (or  my  earths  delight, 
V  Vhidi  I  to  conquer  fought  with  all  my  might. 
.'  Bucas  reproofe  and  reaibn  beat  it  dead, 
'  iif  thy  bright  beautie  was  it  newlie  bred. 

ICcc  whatcroflesmy  attempt  will  bring, 
I  know  what  thornes  the  growing  ro(e  defends, 
I  thinke  the  honie  garded  with  a  Iting, 
All  this  before-hand  counfell  comprehends. 
>  But  Will  is  deafe,  and  hears  no  heecUiill  friend^ 
Onely  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  Beautie, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  gainit  law  or  ducty. 

I 
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« 

1  haue  debacedcueo  in  my  Ibule, 
What  wroiig>w6at  iliaaie,wliac  Ibtrow  I  Ihal  brcc  J, 
fiutnochiogcao  affir^onscowfe  cootrouU, 
Or  ftoptheheadk»gfurieof  his  ipeed* 
2  know  repencanctcares  inTewe  the  deed, 
Reproch,  di(daine,  and  deadly  enmity, 
Yet  ftriue  I  to  em  biace  mine  in£imy. 


lis  (aid,  hee  (hakes  aloft  his  Romaine  blade, 
^V/ Vhtchlike  a  Faiilcontowring  in  the  skies, 
^Cjowchedi  the  fowle  below  with  his  wings  (hade, 
"^^  V  Kofe  crooked  beake  direats,i£he  mount  he  d  ies. 
io  vnder  his  iiifiilting  Fauchion  lies 
-  Hannele(re  L  v  c  r  s  t  i  a  marking  what  he  tels. 
With  trembling  feare»s  fowl  hear  Faulcos  bcls. 

V  c  R  B  c  E,  <]uoth  he^  this  nigfit  I  muR,  enioy  thee, 

ou  deny,  then  fixce  mtitl  worke  my  way : 
or  in  thy  bed  I  purpofe  to  deftroie  thee, 
hat  done^  (bme  wortfalefTe  ilaue  of  thine  ile  flay, 
o  kill  thine  Honour  with  thy  liues  decaic. 
Andinthydeadarmesdo  Imeanc  to  place  him^ 
Swearing  1  flue  him  feeiogthee  imbrac  c  him. 

£ 
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So  thy  ruruiuing  husband  Ihall  remainc 
The  {cbmcfull  marke  of  eucric  open  eye, 
Thy  kinfmen  harig  their  heads  at  this  difdain^ 
Thy  ifliieblur'd  with  namclefle  baftardicj 
And  thou  the  author  of  their  obloquie, 
Shalt  haue  thy  trefpalTe  cited  vp  in  rimes. 
And  fung  by  children  in  fucceeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yecid,  I  reft  thy  fccret  friend, 
•  The  fault  vnknowne,  is  as  a  thought  vnadcd, 
'*  A  little  harme  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawfull  pollicie  remaines  cnaded.  ' 
"  Thcpoyfbnousllmplc  fbmctinieiscompa(5lcd 
In  a  pure  compound^  being  fo  applied, 
.His  venomc  in  cfTewt  is  puriHcd. 

Then  for  thy  husband  and  thy  childrers  fake. 
Tender  my  fuitc,  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  (hanie  that  from  them  no  dsutie  can  take, 
T  he  blemijh  that  will  neuer  he  forgot: 
V  Vorfe  then  a  flaui(h  wipe,  or  birth  howrs  blot, 
For  markcsdifcricdin  mensnatiuitie. 
Are  natures  faultcs,not  their  ownc  infamic, 

.     " Here 
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Here  with  a  Cockcatrice  dead  killing  eye. 
He  rowfcth  vp  himfclfc,  and  makes  a  pa«fc, 
VVhileftiecthcpidurcofpurcpictie,    . 
Like  a  white  Hinde  vndcr  ibegr)'pcs  ftiarpc  clawcs, 
Pleades  in  a  wildemeflTe  where  are  np  lawcs,    . 
To  the  rough  bcaft,  that  knowes  no  gentle  right, 
Nor  ought  obay  es  but  hi^  fowie  appetite. 

But  when  a  black-fac'd  clowd  the  world  dorh  thret^ 
In  his  dim  mid  th'afpiring  mountaines  hiding : 
From  earths  dack-womb,fbme  gentle  guft  doth  get, 
V  Vhich  blowthefe  pitchic  vapours  iro"their  biding: 
Hindring  their  prefeht  ElH  by  this  dctiiding. 
So  his  vnhallowed  haft  her  words  dclayes^ 
And  moodie  Plvto  winks  while  Orpheus  playes. 

Yet  fowIe  night^wakingCat  he  doth  but  dallie, 
.While  in  his  hold-faft  foot  the  weak  moufepateth, 
Heriad  behauiour  feedes  hisyukure  foUic, 
A  (wallowing  gulfe  that  euen  in  plentie  wanteth. 
His  eare  her  prayei^tadmits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  ent^anc(3  to  her  playning, 
^Tears  harden  luft^though  marble  w^e  with  ray- 

£  a  (ning. 
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Her  pittie-plcading  eyes  are  (a<ilie  fixed 
In  the  remorfelefTe  wrinckles  ofhis  face. 
Her  modeft  eloquence  widi  iighes  is  mixed, 
V  V  hich  CO  her  Oratorie  addcs  more  grace. 
Shce  puts  die  period  often  from  his  placc^ 
And  midd  the  Sentence  Co  her  accent  breakes* 
1  bat  twife  (he  doth  begin  ere  once  ihc  (peakes. 

She  conhires  him  by  high  Almightie  louc, 
By  knighthood,  gentric,  and  fwcete  friendfhips  orh| 
By  her  vntimely  teares,  her  husbands  lou^ 
By  holichumaine  law^andcomrnoatrodi, 
By  Heauen  and  Earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both : 
That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire. 
And  ftoopc  to  Honor,  not  to  fowle  dcfirc. 

••Quoth  (hee^ward  not  Ho%itaIitie9 
With  ^h  black  payment,  as  thou  haff  pretended^ 
'■Mudcle  not  the  £ountaine  diat  g^iue  drtnke  to  thee, 
>  Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended, 
r.  End  thy  ill  ay  me,  before  thy  (hoote  be  ended. 
>  He  is  no  wood* man  that  doth  bend  his  bow, 
'  To  (Uike  a  poor  e  vii(cftibnable  Doc. 

My 
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My  husband  is  (hy  friend,  for  his  (ake  ip^rc  m^ 
Thy  felfe  art  migbcie/or  thine  own  fake  leand  mc  i 
My  ielfe  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ixi(hare  nie. 
Thou  looktl  not  like  dcceipt^do  not  deceiue  mc 
My  fighcs  like  whirlewindes  laborMhce  to  heaue 
'  u  euer  man  were  mou'd  with  wom&s  ttione3,(thee. 
'  Be  moued  with  my  teares^my  lighes  ,:iAy  grdnes. 

All  which togetherlike  a  troubled  Ocean, 
Beat  at  Uiy  rockie,and  wraeke-threaming  heaf^      ' 
To  (often  it  with  their  coiitinui^l  motion : 
'  F(Mr  ftones  diflc^il'd  to  water  docondiert. 
O  if  no  harder  then  a  (lone  thou  an, 
Melt  at  my  tearesand  be  compaffionate, 
•  Softpittie  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

Jfn  T  A  R  Qv  1  H«  tikenelle  I  did  cntertaikie  ttfec^' 
^Haft  thou  put  oil  his  fhape,  to  do  him  Ihansi  ?( 
all  the  Ho^  of  Heauen  I  complaine  me.    ' 
ott  wrongft  his  honor,  vt  oudft  ius  prin^ly  name: 
ou  art  not  what  thou  feeim'fV^  and*  if H^4me,  ^  ^ 
Thou  fetm'ft  not  what  thou  ait,a  ^)^'aKh)||^ 
-*  -ForkingslikeGodsiiiottldgouenKtuerylmng. 

H| 
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Howwill  ^ydtuimc  be  reeded  in  diine  age 

Vy4ifnitiHs:d)y  rices  bud  before  thy  (pring  > 

If  in  thy  hope  t^ou  darft  do  fuch  outrage, 

Vyhat  dafAttbou  not  when  once  thcu  arc  a  King  > 

O  be^remfiQbre^oo^outr^gjpus  thing : 

'  Fton^fiilalU^orscanbewip^away, 

i-  Tbeh  Km&t  oii^odc^sm^  jbe  bMw  <i?Iay. 

This  dccd^\\\m:^<!^fip^\y  lou'd  for  f<;are| ' 
But  h»g^  Moni^rchs  liiJiiH^  feard  for  loue: 
VVithfowlojpiffeiHiQf^tbpH^rfpfce.aiuft  bearc^ 

V  Vhen  theyj^chee  tb6like^ffefKe$  prou^ 
Ifbutforfeareofthisythywiliremoue.     -  ,  i 

'  ■  For  Princes  are  the  glane,thc(cl)oolC}dic  booice, 
>■  Where  fubic^s  eics  do  lcarn,do  rea4do  lookc. 

And  wilf^ou  be  theicboplerwhcre  lu(l  (lialllearne? 
Muftheia^ee  read  Je^urcs  of  fuch  fliame^  '  - 

Y  Vilt  thou  be  elafle  whcrein>ic  ihall  difceme 
Awhoritte  for  Anne,  warrant  for  blamo? 
Topfiuiledgvdi^bonorinthynamje;    '.^  ^,      ^. 

TKpu  J^acki^reprochag^Anft  jong-jiuj^g  lawd, 
-»' Abd  fiiak'^ jfaircxepuutjj:^  b,ut  a  bawd,;  • 

.    .^      '     '"  Haft 
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Haft  thou  commaund  ^  by  luiti  dutgaueit  thee 
From  a  pure  hean  coRimaund  diy  rcbell  v^l<  I 
«  Draw  not  thy  (word  togard  iniquitte,' 
/  For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  bcoode  to  kill. 
Thy  Princelicofficc  hoW'Canft  thou  iulfiH  9 
When  pattcmd  by  thy  fault  fowleiin  liiay  Gty, 
Heleamd  to  fin,  and  thouxlidft  teach  the  way, 

Thinkc  but  how  vile  a  fpedacle  it  were. 
To  view  thy  prcfcnt  crdpaflc  in  another : 
'Mens  Faults  do  {eldome  to  themielues  appeare^ 
'  Their  own  tran^eiiioils  partialliethey  {mother, 
Thi!»gui!t  would  Teem  death-  wonhie  in  thy  brother, 
O  how  are  they  wrapt  in  with  infamies. 
That  firo  their  own  mifdeeds  askaunce  their  oycs? 

To  the^  to  thee,  my  heau'd  vp  hands  appeafi^ 
Not  to  reducing  lull  thy  ralhrcticF:.  '•• 

1  fue  for  ezil'd  maicftics  repeale, 
Let  him  returne,  and  flattri  ng  thoughts  retire. 
His  true  reiped  will  priibn  falfe  dcure, 

And  wipe  the  dim  mill  from  diy  doting  den, 
That  tbottibaltfcc  thy  ftate,  audpisdc  mine.. 
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Haue  doQCy  quoth  be,  my  vncontroUed  tide 
Tumcs  not)  but  fwels  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lightes  are  (bone  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  winde  in  greater  furie  f  t-et: 
The  petty  ftreames  that  paie  adailie dec 

To  their  fait  (bueraignc  with  chcir  frelli  fals  haf^ 
Adde  to  his  flowe,  but  ahernot  his  uft. 

Thou  art,  quoth  Qiee,  a  fea,  a  (bueraignc  King, 
And  loe  there  his  into  thy  boundlefic  flood , 
Blacke  lufl^,  diQionor,(hame,  mif^goueming, 
Who  (eeke  to  ftaine  the  Ocean  of  thy  blood. 
Ifall  riie(e  pcttie  ils  (hall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  Tea  within  a  puddels  wombc  h  herfed. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  Tea  dilperfed. 

So  (hdl  the(e  (laues  be  K  i  ng,at)d  thou  their  (laue, 
Thou  noblic  bafe,  they  ba(elic  digni(ied : 
Thou  their  faire  lif<^  and  they  thy  fowler  graue : 
Thou  lothed  in  their  fliame,  they  in  thy  pride, 
>  The  le(rer  thing  (hould  not  the  greater  hide. 
» The  Cedar  ftoopes  not  to  the  bafe  (hrubs  foote, 
'  6utIow-(hrubs  wither  at  theCcdars  roote. 

So 
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So  lee  thy  thoughts  low  vaflalstotby  ftate, 
No  more  quoth  he,by  Heaucn  I  will  notheare  thee. 
Yceld  to  my  loue,  if  not  inforced  hate, 
In  fteed  ofloues  coy  tutch  ihall  rudelie  teare  thee. 
That  done,de(pitefuUieI  meaneto  beare  thee 
Vnto  the  bafe  bed  of  fome  rafcall  grooine, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  {hameiuU  doome. 

This  faid,  he  lets  his  foote  vppon  the  light, 
'•  For  light  and  luft  are  deadlic  enemies, 

Shame  folded  vp  in  blind  concealing  night, 

When  moft  vnieene,  then  moft  doi  tyrannize. 

The  wolfe  hath  ceazd  hi  s  pray,  ^e  poor  lamb  cries. 
Till  widiherown  white  fleece  her  voice  controld, 
Intombes  her  outcrie  in  her  lips  fwect  fold. 

For  with  the  nightlie  lintien  that  (hee  weares, 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamors  in  her  head, 
Cooling  his  hotl&ce  in  the  chafteft  teares. 
That  cuer  mod«ft  eyes  with  forrow  (hed. 
O  that  prone  iuft  (hould  ftaiae  Co  pure  a  bed, 
The  (pots  whereof  could  weeping  purifie, 
Hertears  (hould  drop  on  them  perpetuallie. 

F 
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>.But  dice  hath  toil  a  dearer  thing  then  life, 
And  he  bath  wontic  >\  hat  he  v.ould  looie  againe, 
This  forced  league  doili  force  a  further  ftrife, 
'This  momeiitaric  ioy  breeds  months  of  paine, 
'  This  hot  defire  coouerts  to  colde  difdaine^ 
Pure  chaftitic  is  rifled  of  her  ilorc, 
And  hifl;  the  tliccfcfarre  poorer  then  before. 

Looke  as  the  full-fed  Hound,  or  gorged  Hawke, 
Vnipt  fortcndcr  finell,or  fpcedieflighr. 
Make  (low  purliiite,  or  altogether  bauk. 
The  praie  wherein  by  nature  they  delight: 
So  furfet- taking  T  a  r  q^v  i  N  fares  this  nighc 
His  tad  delicious,  in  digeflionfowring, 
Deuouies  his  will  that  liu'd  by  fowle  deuouring« 

O  deeper  Hnne  then  bottomlefle  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  Hill  imagination  I 
Drunken  Delire  muO:  vomite  his  receipt 
£re  he  can  fee  hisovvne  abhomination. 
>  yvhile  Lufl  is  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
.  Can  curbc  his  hcai^  or  reine  his  ralh  defir^ 
'  Till  like  a  lade^felf  will  himfclfc  doth  ore. 

And 
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hee(ayes  her  Aibie^b  with  fowle  infivrcdioo, 
X!aue  batterd  downe  her  confeaaced  wall, 
^nd  by  their  tnorcaU  fauk  brought  in  fubie^ion 
X^er  immortalitie,  and  made  her  thrall, 
"Xo lining  death  and  payne'perpetuall. 

Which  in  her  prefcienceOice  controlled  A  ill, 
BucherfnrcfightcouldiiQcforeftalltheirwiil. 

Fa 
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And  then  with  lanke,and  leane  difcoloor'ddieek^ 
With  heauie  ey  e,knit-bro  w,and  ftrengthleife  pace, 
Feeble  detire  all  recreant,poore  and  meeke, 
Like  to  a  banckrout  begger  wailes  his  cace :  I 

,  The  flefii  being  proud,  Defire  doth  fight  with  gracq  \ 

>  For  there  it  reuels,  and  when  that  dccaies,  ' 

'  T  he  guiltie  rebel!  for  remidion  praies. 

So  faresrit  with  this  fault-fiill  Lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplifluneot  (o  body  chafed. 
For  ix>w  agaioft  himielfe  heioondsthis  doome, 
That  through  die  lengdi  <^tinics  he  ft  Ids  di%raced: 
Befides  his^les  faire  temple  is  defaced. 

To  whole  weake  mines  mufter  troopes  of  cares^ 

To  aske  the  ipotted  Princefte  how  (he  £irea. 


« 
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Eu'ain  this  thought  through  the  dark-night  he  ftea- 
A  captiue  victor  that  hath  loft  in  gaine,  (letb, 

Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  hcalcth, 
The  (carre  that  will  difpight  of  Cure  rcmaine, 
Lcauinghisfpoile  perplcxt  in  greater  paine. 
>  Sheebearesthe  lode  of  luft  he  left  bchinde, 
'  Andhethebunlienofaguiltieminde. 

Hee  like  a  theeui(h  dog  creeps  fadly  thence, 
Shee  like  a  wearied  Lambe  lies  panting  there, 
He  (cowles  and  hates  himielfe  fer  his  ofience, 
Shee  defperat with  her  nailes  her  flefh  doth  teare. 
He  faintly  flics  (wearing  with  guiltiefearc: 
Sheeftaics  cxclayming  on  ihcdirefull  night, 
He  runnes  and  chideshis  vanifbt  loth'd  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heauy  coiiuertite, 
Shee  there  reraaincsa  hopelcflc  caiKaway, 
He  in  his  fpeed  lookesfor  the  morning  light : 
Shee  pray es  fliee  neuer  may  behold  ihe  day. 
For  dale,  quoth  ihee,nights  {capes  doth  open  lay, 
•  '  And  my  true  eyes  haue  neuer  pra(Siz'd  how 
'To  doake  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They 
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They  thmkc  not  biKthateuerie  eye  can  ^e^ 
The  fame  difgnce  which  they  thetnfclues  behold : 
And  therefore  would  they  ftill  in  darkenefle  be. 
To  haue  their  vnieenefinne  remaine  vntold. 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  ynfold. 
And  grauc  like  water  that  doth  eate  in  fteele^ 
Vppon  my  cheeks,  what  helpeleiTe  ihame  I  feele. 

Here  (hee  exdaimes  againftrepofe  and  reft. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  ftill  be  blinde, 
Shee  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breft, 
A  nd  bids  it  leape  Bmm  thence^where  it  maiefinde 
ome  purer  cbefV,  to  clo(e  fo  pure  a  minde. 
Francickc  with  griefe  thus  breaths  (hee  forth  her 
Againft  the  vnTeene  fecrecie  of  night.        (fpitc^ 


comfort- killing  night,  image  of  Hell, 

im  regi()cr,andnotarieof(name, 

lacke  ftage  for  tragedies,  and  murthers  fell, 

ft  (in>conccaling  Chaos,  nourfe  of  blame, 
linde  muffled  bawd^darke  harber  for  defame, 

Grim  caue  of  death,  whifpring  conipirator, 

V  Vith  doie-toi^d  treafon  &  the  rauiiher. 
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O  hatefull,vaporou$,and  (oggy  nighr, 
Since  thou  anguilty  of  my  curclcfle  crime : 
Mufter  thy  mifts  to  meete  the  Eafterne  lights 
Make  war  agaiiifl  proportion'd  cotirfe  oi  time. 
Or  if  thou  wiltpennit  the  Sunne  to  clime 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knitpoy(bnous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  rauilh  the  morning  aire, 
Let  their  cxhald  vnholdibmc  breaths  make  ficke 
The  life  of  puritie,  the  fupreme  hire^ 
£re  he  arriue  his  wearie  noonertide  pricke, 
And  let  thy  muftie  vapours  march  Co  thicke. 
That  in  their  fmoakie  rankes,his  (Inothrcd  1  ight 
May  fet  at  noone^and  make  ptrpetuall  night. 

Were  T  a  r  qv  i  k  nighty  as  he  is  but  nights  child. 
The  niuer  IhiningQucenehe  would  di^aine; 
Hertwinckling  handmaids  to(by  him  dciil'd) 
Through  nights  black  bofom  ihuld  not  peep  again. 
So  Hiould  1  haue  coparnicrs  in  my  paine, 
>  And  fcllowlhip  in  woe  doth  woe  affwagc, 
'  As  Palmers  chat  makes  (hortthcir pilgrimage. 

Where 
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Where  now  I  haue  no  one  to  blufh  with  mc^ 
To  cTofle  dicir  armes  &  hang  their  heads  wtthttin^ 
To  maske  their  browes  and  hide  their  infami^ 
But  I  alone,  alone  muft  fit  and  pine, 
Sea(bning  the  earth  with  (howres  of  filuer  brine; 
'  Minglingmy  talk  with  tears,iny  greef  with  grooes, 
■  -  Pooro  wafting  monuments  of  lafting  mones. 

O  night  thou  furnace  of  fowie  reeking  fmoke! 

Let  not  the  iealous  daio  behold  that  nee, 

V  Vhich  vndemeath  thy  blacke  all  hiding clokc 

InunodefUy  lies  martiia  with<ii%race. 

Keepe  ftill  poileiTion  of  thy  gloomy  place, 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  raigne  are  made. 
May  likewile  be  fi^cherd  in  thy  (hade. 


Make  menot  obiedtotfae  cell-taleday. 
The  light  will  flie  w  charaderd  in  my  brow^ 
The  ftorie  of fweete  chaftities  decay, 
Thpimpioii^  breach  of  holy  wedlocks  vowe. 
Yea  the  illiterate  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  bookes|> 
V  Vifl  cotemy  lochibinc  oreipaflcin  my  Ipokes. 
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The  nourfe  to  (hllher  child  will  tell  my  ftorie^ 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  T  a  r  qv  i  n  s  name. 

The  Orator  to  deckehis  oratorie. 

Will  couple  my  reproch  to  T  a  r  (^v  i  n  s  (hame. 

Feaft-finding  minftrels  tuning  my  de^me, 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  ech  line, 
How  Taiiqvin  wronged  me,  1  Co  la  tine. 

Let  my  good  name,that  fencelefTc  reputation, 
For  CoLAiiNES  dearelouebekcptvnipotted: 
Ifthat  be  made  a  theame  for  diipucation, 
The  branches  of  another  roote  are  rotted; 
And  vndeferu'd  reproch  to  him  alotted, 
That  is  as  dcarc  from  this  attaint  of  minc^ 
As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  Colatine. 

O  vnieene  fliame,  imiinble  di^ace, 
O  rnfelt  {bre,creft-wounding  priuat  icarre ! 
Reproch  is  ftampt  inCoLATiNvs  fac^ 
And  1'  A  R  QV I H  s  eye  mate  read  the  mot  a  farir, 
^  How  he  in  peace  is  wounded  not  in  warre. 
<*.  Alas  how  manie  beare  fuch  ihamefull  blowes, 
.Which  not  theiclucs  but  he  that  giucs  the  knowes. 

If 
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irC  o  L  A  T I N  E,  thine  honor  laie  in  me, 
Fiom  me  by  flrong  aflault  it  is  bereft: 
My  Honnie  loft,  and  I  a  Drone-like  Bee, 
Haue  no  perfedion  ot  my  ibmmer  left. 
But  rob'd  and  ran(ak't  by  iniurious  thcfr. 
•  In  thy  wcake  Hiue  a  vvandring  waipe  hath  crept, 
'  And  fiick't  ihe  Honnie  which  thy  chaft  Bee  kept. 

Yet  am  Iguilcieofthy  Honors  wracke. 
Yet  for  thy  Honor  did  I  entertaine  him, 
Commingfrom  thee  I  could  not  put  him  hacke: 
For  it  had  beene  diChonor  to  diidaine  him, 
BeHdcs  of  wearinefle  he  did  complaine  him, 
And  talkt  of  Vertue  (O  vnlook't  for  euill,) 
When  Vertue  is  prophan'd  in  Cuch  a  DeuilL 

Why  fliould  the  worme  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 

Or  hatefuUKuckcowes  hatch  in  Sparrows  nefls  ? 

Or  Todes  \n(c6t  faire  founts  widi  venome  mud  ? 

Or  tyrant  follie  lurke  in  gende  breds  ? 

OrKings  be  breakers  of  their  owne  beheftesf 
*  But  no  perfedion  is  (b  abfblute, 
ThatibmeimpuridedothnotpoUute. 

G 
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Hie  aoed  man  that  coffers  vp  his  gold, 
Isplagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,and  paincfuUfic^ 
And  fcarcc  bath  t'^^%  his  trcafiire  to  behold^ 
But Uke dill  pining TANTALvshe Hts, 
And  vfelefTe  bamestheharueftof  his  wits: 
Hauing  no  other  pleal'ure  of  his  gainc, 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  paiac. 

So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  vfe  it, 
And  leaucs  it  to  be  maiftred  by  his  yong : 
Who  in  their  pridodo  prefently  abufe  it, 
7  heir  father  was  too  weake,  and  they  too  (Irong 
To  hold  their  curfcd-bleflcd  Fortune  long. 

**  The  fwects  wc  wi(hfor,turne  to  lothed  fbwrs, 
<<  Euen  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

Vmuly  blafts  v»it  on  the  tender  (pring, 
Vnholfbme  weeds  take  roote  with  precious  flown^ 
The  Adder  hiifes.where  the  fweet^  birds  Qng, 
'What  Vertuebreedcs  Iniquity  deuours: 
.  V  Ve  haue  no  good  that  we  can  (ay  is  ours, 

*  But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

*  Orkilshislife^ordfehisquality. 
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O  opportunity  thy  guilt  is  great^ 
Tis  tlwu  that  execut  ft  theiraytors  treafon: 
Thou  fcts  the  wolfc  ^'herc  he  the  lambe  may  get, 
Who  eucr  plots  the  Gnne  thou  poind  the  feafon. 
Tis  thou  that  fpurnll  at  nght,  at  law,  at  reafon, 
And  in  thy  Ihadie  Cell  where  none  may  fpic  him. 
Sits  fin  to  ccaie  the  ibules  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  maked  the  veftall  violate  her  oath, 
"Xhou  bloweft  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawd, 
*Xhou  (tnotheid  honeHie,  thou  murtlireft  troth, 
houfbwle  abbettor,thou  notorious  bawd, 
hou  planted  fcandall,  and  di/placed  lawd. 
Thou  rauillier,  thou  traytor,  thou  falfe  thecfe. 
Thy  hoaie  tumes  to  gaU,thy  ioy  to  grecfe. 

hy  kbrct  pleafure  tumes  to  open  (hame, 
hy  priuate  feafting  to  a  publicke  faft, 
hy  (moothing titles  to  a  ragged  name, 
hy  fugred  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taft, 
hyvident  vanities  can  neuer  lad. 
''How  comes  itthen,  vile  opportunity 
Being  Co  bad>iuch  numbers  feeke  for  thee? 
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V  Vhen  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  fupph'ants  frien  i 
And  bring  him  where  his  fuit  may  be  obrained? 

V  y hen  wilt  thou  Coit  an  howrc  great  (li  ifes  to  end? 
Or  free  that  (bulc  which  wretchednes  hath  chained  ? 
Giue  phifickc  to  the  Hckc,  eaic  to  the  pained? 

The  poorc,lame,blind,hauJt,creepe,  cry  out  for 
But  tncy  nae  meet  with  oportunitic.        (ihec. 

The  patient  dies  while  the  Phifitian  deepen, 
The  Orphanc  pines  while  the  opprellbr  fcedcs. 
luftice  is  feafting  while  the  widow  weepes, 
Aduife  is  (porting  while  infe^on  breeds. 
Thou  graunt'ft  no  time  for  charitable  deeds. 
Wrath,  enuy,  treaibn,  rape,  and  munhers  rages. 
Thy  heinous  houres  wait  on  them  as  their  Pages« 

When  Trueth  and  Venue  haue  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thoufand  crofTcs  keepe  them  from  thy  aide: 
They  buie  thy  helpe,but  finne  neregiues  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  apaide, 
As  well  to  heare,  as  graunt  what  he  hath  (aide. 
My  CoLATiNE  would  eKe  haue  come  to  me^ 
WhenT  AK  QviN4id,buthe  wasftaiedby  thee. 

Omky 
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Guilty  thou  artof  muither,an<i  ofthcfr, 

Guilty  of  pcriurie^and  fubornation, 

Guilty  ottrca(bn)lbrgerie,and  ihift, 

Guilty  ofiaceftthataDhpmination, 

An  acceflarie  by  thine  inclination. 

To  all  Hnnes  pad  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  generall  doome. 

Miiihapen  time,  copefmate  ojfvgly  night, 
S  wilt  fubtle  pod,  can  ier  of  grieflic  care, 
£ater  of youdi,  falfe  flaue  to  ialfe  delight : 
£a(e  watch  of  woes,  (ins  packhorre,Yertues  fnarc* 
~T  hou  nourfeft  all,  and  murthreft  all  that  are. 
O  hearc  me  then,  iniurious  (hifting  time, 
Be  guihic  of  my  death  fmce  of  my  crime. 

Vhy  hath  thy  fenunt  opportuni^ 

etraide  the  howres  dK>u  gau'ft  me  to  repofe? 

anceld  my  fortunes,  and  inchained  me 
endleflc  date  of  neuer-ending  woes? 

imes  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes. 
To  cate  vp  errours  by  opinion  bred, 
Noc  ipend  the  dowrie  of  a  lawful!  bed. 

G  3 
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I 

Times  glorie  is  co  c^Ime  contending  Kings, 

To  vnmaske  fa]l)iood«  and  bring  truth  to  li^t,  | 

To  ftampc  the  fealc  of  time  in  aged  things, 

To  wake  the  niorneyaniCentinell  the  night, 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right, 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  howres. 
And  imeare  with  dull  theirghtring  golden  towrs. 

To  fill  with  worme-holes  ftately  monuments. 

To  fcede  obliuion  with  decay  of  things, 

To  blot  old  bookes,  ^nd  alter  tlieir  contents. 

To  plucke  the  quils  Bcota  auncient  rauens  wings. 

To  drie  the  old  oakcs  fappe,  and  cheriflifprings : 

To  fpoile  Antiquities  of  hammcrd  (Icele,  ' 

And  turue  the  giddy  round  of  Fonuncs  wheele. 

To  (hew  the  beldame  daughters  ofher  daughter, 
To  make  the  cl^ild  a  man,  the  man  a  childe. 
To  (lay  the  cyg^e  that  doth  liueby  Qaughter, 
To  tame  the  Vnicorne,  and  Lion  wild. 
To  mocke  the  fubclc  in  themfelues  beguild. 
To  cheare  therPl^wman  with  incrcafefidl  crops, 
'  And  waft  huge  fton^s  vvithlitdc  water  drops. 

Why 
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VVhywwk'fttbouniifchlcfc  in  thy  Pilgrimage, 
YnlcfTc  thou  could'H:  t  cturnc  to  make  amends? 
One  poofcrctyring  minute  in  an  age  •  "   ' 

V  Vould  purcha(c  thee  a  tboufand  thoufand  friends. 
Lending  him  wit  that  fo  bad  dettecs  lends,  (backe, 

0  this  dread  nighty  vyouId*ft  thou  one  howr  come 

1  could  preuen^  this'-ftorme^and  (hun  thy  wracke. 

Thou  ccafclcflc  laekie  to  Eternitie,  T 

With  fomc  mifchaffc^^Sroffe  Tahqvin  iahis  flighi^ 
Deuife  extfflftne«  b«y«6od  cacwcmhi^ 
-To  make  him  cuHtthiiHbUcfed  crimeftittnigha 
~  Let  gafllyihadowes  his j«vird  eyes  aifr^t,  .         .; 
And  the  dire  thoi^hiof  his  comintcced  euill, . 
Shap6etiier|r.bii)h  arhideousihapeiefttdeuilL 

lDifturbehishdWre8ofi!eft^idueiUefibtcaiice%. . 
^fHid  him  ihhis  bedwtth  bedredghMKr, . 

et  thercrbechatmcefautipitifuU  mikhance^ :   . 

o  make  him  mooe,  bot  ptde  not  bis  mooes: 
SktQne  him  witbhardncdbearts  hatder  then  fton«%j 

And  hcfulide  women  to  him  looletbiiir  mildn^fle,^ 

Y  Vilder  iBium  then  Tygers  iotheir'wikbt;0ip; 
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Lethim  haue  timeto  teare  his  curled  hairc, 
Let  him  haue  time  agatnft  himfelfe  to  raue. 
Let  him  haue  time  oFtiraes  helpe  to  d ifpaire, 
Lethim  haue  time  to  Hue  a  lothed  flaue, 
Let  him  haue  time  a  beggers  orts  to  crauc, 
'   And  time  to  fee  one  that  by  almes  doth  Hue, 
.  ^  Diidaine  to  him  difdaineo  (craps  togiue. 

Let  him  haue  time  to  fee  his  friends  his  fees, 
Andmerriefoolestomockeathimrefort: 
Let  him  haue  time  to  marke  how  flow  dme  goes 
In  time  ofibrrow,  and  how  ^ift  andlbort 
His  time  of foIHc,and  his  time  of /port. 
And  euerlethis  vnrecallingcrime 
Haue  time  to  waileth'abuiuigofhistime. 

O  time  thou  tutor  both  10  good  and  bad. 
Teach  me  to  curfe  him  that  thou  taught^  this  ill : 
Athisowne  (hadow  let  rhetheeferunne  mad> 
Himfelfe,  himfelfe ieekeeuerie  howre  to  kill, 
Sttch  wretched  hads  fuch  wretched  blood  (h  uld  ^iU. 
/  -  F6r' who  fe  bale  would  itich  an  office  haue. 
As  iclaodrous  deaths-man  to  Co  bafe  a  flaue. 

The 
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The bafer  is  he  cotnming  from  aKing, 
To(h«me  his  hope  with  deedes  degenerate, 
/  The  mightier  man  the  mistier  is  ihe  thing 
'  That  makes  htm  hciiord,or  begets  him  hate : 
'  For  greatefticandall  waits  on  greareft  (late. 
'  The  Moone  being  clouded)  pre(ently  is  mid, 
•'  But  litde  lUrt  nuy  hide  them  when  they  lift. 

The  Crow  may  bath  hiscoaleblacke  wings  in  mire, 
And  vnperceau'dflie  with  the  filth  away. 
But  if  the  like  the  ihow- wluce  Swan  deure, 
The  (Uine  vppon  his  (Uuer  Downewill  (lay. 
»■  Poore  grooms  are  (ightles  night,kings  glorious  day, 
.  •'  Gnats  are  vnnoted  whereioere  they  flie, 
>  •  But  Eagles  gaz'd  vppon  widi  euerie  cye» 

Out  idle  wocdes,  (eruaottto  (hallow  fboles, 
Vnprofiuble  lbunds,weake  arbitrators, 
^ime  your  (elues  in  skill  contending  (cboolcs^ 
debate  where  ley  lire  feruf  s  with  dull  debators: 
To  trembling  Clients  be  you  mediators, 
Forme,!  force  not  argument  a  Oraw, 
Sincetkatuiy  cafe  is  pall  the  hclpe  of  law. 

H 
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In  vainc  I  railc  atopominitic, 
At  time,  at  T  A  R  Qv  I N,  and  viichcarfull  night, 
In  vaine  I  cauill  with  mine  infamie. 
In  vaine  I  fpurne  at  my  confirm'd  defpighc, 
This  helpeleffe  fmoake  of  words  doth  me  no  right: 
The  remedie  indecdc  to  do  me  good, 
Is^to  let  fonh  my  fowlc  defiled  blood. 

Poore  hand  why  quiuerft  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honor  thy  felfc  to  rid  me  of  this  ihamc, 

.For  if  I  die,  my  Honor  Hues  in  diee, 

But  if  I  Hue  thou  liu'ft  in  my  defame; 

Since  thou  couldft  not  defend  thy  loyall  Dam^ 
And  wad  affeard  to  (cratch  her  wicked  Fo^ 
Kill  both  thy  felfe,  and  her  foryeeldingfo. 

This  faid,  fi'om  her  betombled  couch  ihee  ftarteth. 
To  Hnde  fbme  defp'rat  Indrumcnt  of  death, 
But  this  no  (laughter  houfe  no  toole  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  paflage  ofher  breatl^ 
Which  thronging  through  her  lips  (bvaniflieth) 
As  fmoake  from  y£  t  n  a,  that  in  aire  confumcs, 
Or  that  which  firom  diicharged  Cannon  fumes. 

In 
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In  vaine  (quoih  iKee)  I  Hue,  and  /eeke  in  vaine 
Some  happic  meane  to  end  a  hapleiTelifc. 
I  fcar'd  by  T  A  R  Q_v  I N  s  Fauchion  to  be  flaine. 
Yet  for  the  felfe  fame  purpofe  (eeke  a  knife; 
But  when  I  fcar'd  I  was  a  loyall  wife^ 
So  am  I  now, 6  no  that  cannot  be, 
Of  that  true  tipe  hath  T  a  r  qv  i  n  rifled  me. 

0  that  is  gone  for  which  I  (ought  to  Hue, 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  teare  to  die, 
To  clearc  this  fpot  by  death  (at  lead)  I  giue 
A  badge  of  Fame  to  fdanders  liuerie, 

A  dying  Hfe,  to  Huing  infanuc : 

Poorc  helple0c  hetpe,  the  treafure  (lolne  away. 
To  buroe  the  guiltlefle  casket  where  it  lay. 

Well  well  deare  Colatine,  thou  (halt  not  know 
The  ftained  taft  of  violated  troth : 

1  wiU  not  wrong  thy  true  affevlion  (b, 
To  6atter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath: 

This  baftard  graffe  fhall  neuer  come  to  growth^  . 
He  (hall  not  boaft  who  did  thy  ftocke  pollute^ 
Hhai  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  finite. 

Hi 
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Nor  (hall  he  finile  at  thee  in  fccrct  thought. 
Nor  laugh  wiih  his  companions  at  thy  ftate, 
But  thou  (halt  know  ihy  intrcft  was  not  bought 
Bafeiy  with  gold,  but  ftoinc  from  foonh  thy  gate. 
For  me  J  am  the  miflredc  of  my  fate. 

And  with  my  xrefpafk  neucr  will  difpcncc, 
•T  ill  life  to  death  acquit  my  forft  offence. 

I  will  not  poy  (on  thee  with  my  attaint, 
•  Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coin'd  excuics^ 
My  fable  ground  of  (uine  I  will  not  paint, 

To  bide  the  truth  of  this  5ilfe  nights  abu(es. 

My  tongue  (hall  vtter  alf,mine  eyes  likcfluccs. 
As  from  a  mounuine  fpringinat  feeds  a  dale, 
Sha]gu(b  pure  (heams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 

By  this  lanienting  Philomele  had  ended 
Thd  well-  tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  (brrow. 
And  fblemne  night  with  flow  fad  gate  defcended 
To  ouglie  rtell,  when  loe  the  blulhing  morrow 
Lends  lightto  all  feire  eyes  that  light  will  borrow. 
But  cloudic  L  Y  t;  n  eg e  (h^mcs  herfclfe to  fee. 
And  therefore  (lill  in  night  would  cloiftred  be. 

Keuealing 
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The  little  birds  that  tune  their  mornings  ioy, 
Make  her  mones  mad,  with  their  fweet  melodic^ 
«  For  mirth  doth  (earch  the  bottomc  ofannoy, 
*'  Sad  fouies  are  (laine  iu  merric  companie, 
*^Gricfc  bcft  is  plcafd  withgricfcs  fbcietie; 
**  True  fbrrow  then  is  fceliiiglie  fuffiz'd, 
^<  V  Vhen  with  like  (emblance  it  is  (impathiz'd. 

^<  Tis  double  death  to  drowne  in  ken  of  Ihore, 
*^  He  ten  times  pines,that  pines  beholding  food, 
^  To  fee  the  (aluc  doth  make  the  wound  ake  more : 
^  Great  griefe  greeues  moft  at  that  wold  do  it  good; 
^  Deepe  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood, 
Who  being  O:opt,die  bouding  banks  oreflowe^ 
•  •  G  riefe  dallied  with,  nor  law,  nor  limit  knowes. 

You  mocking  Bird$(qaoth  (he)your  tunes  intombe 
Within  your  hollow  (welling  feathered  breads 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumbe, 
My  reflleflc  diicord  loucs  no  (lops  norrefts : 
*^  A  woefull  Hoftefle  brookes  not  merrie  guefts* 
Rali(h  your  nimble  notes  to  pleafing  eares, 
^  Diftrcs  likes  dups  whe  time  is  kept  with  teares. 

Come 
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Come  Philomclc  that  fing'ft  of  rauilhment. 
Make  thy  (ad  grouc  in  my  <Ji(hcucIci  heare, 
As  the  dankc  earth  v/ccpcs  at  thy  languiihmenc: 
So  I  at  each  fad  (Iraine,  will  (Iraine  i  teare, 
And  with  deepegrones  the  Diapafon  beare: 
For  burthen- wife  ile  hum  on  T  a  r  qv  i  n  ftill, 
While  thou  on  Terevs  defcants  better  skill 

And  whiles  againfi:  a  thorne  thou  bear'ft  thy  part. 
To  keepc  thy  fliarpe  woes  waking,  wretched  I 
To  imitate  thee  well,  againfi  my  heart 
Will  fixe  a  fharpe  knife  to  af&ight  mine  eye, 
Who  if  it  winke  fliall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
Thefemeanes  asfrets  vpon  aninftrument, 
Shal  tune  our  heart-drings  to  true  languifhment. 

^nd  for  poore  bird  thou  flng'fl  not  in  the  day, 
J\s  fliaming  anie  eye  fhould  thee  behold : 
'Some  darke  deepe  defertfeated  from  the  way, 
That  knowes  not  parching  heat,  nor  freezing  cold 
"^Vill  wee  find  out :  and  there  we  will  vnfold 

To  creatures  flern,fad  nines  to  change  their  kinds, 
"  -  Since  me  prouebeafts,letbeafts  bear  gale  mlnd$» 
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As  the  poorc  frighted  Dcare  that  (lands  at  gazc^ 

V  Vildlydetermining  v  hich  way  to  flic, 
Or  one  incompaft  with  a  winding  maze. 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  rcadilic: 
So  with  hcFlclfc  islhee  in  mutinie, 

To  line  or  die  which  of  the  twainc  were  better, 
V  Vhcn  life  is  (liam'd  and  death  rcproches  detter. 

To  kill  my  feIfe,quoth  (hee,  alacke  what  were  it. 
But  with  my  body  my  poore  foules  poUufion? 
They  that  loofe  halfe  with  greater  patience  beare  it^ 
Then  they  whofe  whole  is(\vallowed  in  confulion. 
That  mother  tries  a  mercilcflc  conclufion, 

>  VVho  hauing  two  fweetbabesjwhcn  death  takes 
'•  Will  flay  the  other,  and  be  nuric  to  none.  ';(onc, 

My  bodie  or  my  fbule  v-hich  was  the  dearer? 

V  Vhcn  the  one  pure,  the  oihcr  made  dcuinc, 

V  Vhofc  louc  of  cyther  to  my  /clfc  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  Heaucn  and  Colatine: 
Ay  me,  the  Barke  pild  from  the  loftic  Pine, 

>  HislCaues  will  wither,  and  his  Tap  decay. 
So  mufl:  my  (bule  her  barkc  being  pild  away. 

Her 
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Her  houfe  is  (ackt,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  manfioii  battcrd  by  the  enemic, 

Her  facred  temple  fpotted,  fpoiid,  corrupted, 

Groflie  ingirt  with  daring  infamic. 

Then  let  it  not  be  cald  impietie, 

If  in  this  blemillitfort  I  make  Come  hole, 
Through  which  I  may  conuay  this  troubled  ibule. 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  C  o  l  a  n  n  e 
Hauc  heard  the  cau(c  of  my  vntimelie  death. 
That  he  may  vow  inthatiad  houreofmine, 
Reuenge  on  him  that  made  me  ftop  my  breadi, 
Myftainedbloudto  Tarqvin  ile  bequeath, 
Which  for  him  tainted,lliall  for  him  be  (pent. 
And  as  his  due  writ  in  my  tellament. 

My  Honor  ile  bequeath  rnto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  bodie  (o  diihonored, 
Tis  Honor  to  depriue  diflionord  life. 
The  one  will  liue,  the  other  being  dead. 
So  offliames  alhes  (hall  my  Fame  be  bred, 
'  For  in  my  death  I  munher  ihamefull  fcorne. 
My  (hame  (o  dead,mine  honor  is  new  borne. 

I 
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Dcarc  Lord  of  that  dcarc  iewcll  I  hauc  loft. 
What  Icgacic  (hall  I  bequeath  to  thcc  •• 
My  reiblution  louc  (hall  be  thy  boft, 
By  whofe  example  thou  reueng'd  mayft  be. 
How  T  A  R  qy  I N  muft  be  vf  d,read  it  in  me. 
My  Cclfe  ihy  friend  will  kill  my  fclfe  thy  fo, 
And  f(>r  my  (akc  ferue  thoU  falfe  T  a  r  qv  i  n  To. 

This  bricfc  abridgement  of  my  will  I  make, 
My  foulc  and  bodie  to  the  skies  and  ground: 
My  refolutiou  Husband  doc  thou  take, 
Mine  Honor  be  the  knifes  that  makes  my  wound, 
My  Ibame  be  his  thatdid  my  Fame  confound; 
And  all  my  Fame  thatliues  disburfed  be. 
To  thofc  that  Hue  and  thinke  no  (hame  of  me. 

Thou  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  (halt  ouerfee  this  will. 
How  was  I  ouerfeenethatthoii  (lialtfce  it  ? 
My  bloud  (hall  wa(h  thefclanderofmine  ill, 
My  Hues  foule  deed  my  lifes  faire  end  (hall  free  it. 
Faint  not  faint  heart,  but  (loutlie  fay  To  be  it, 
Yeeld  to  my  hand,  my  hand  (hall  conquer  thee, 
Thou  dead,both  die,  and  both  (hall  vigors  be. 

This 
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This  pJot  of  death  when  fadlie  flicc  h£<f  Uyd, 
And  wip'c  ihc  briniih  pearle  from  her  blight  eie;^ 
With  vntun'd  tongue  (hee  hoarllie  cals  tier  mayd, 
VVhofciwifc  obedience  CO  her  midrefle  hies. 
^'Forfleet-Miing'd  dueci^  with  thoghcs  feathers  flics, 
Poorc  L  V  c  RE  c  E  checks  vnto  her  maid  fecm  (o, 
As  winter  meads  when  fun  doth  melt  their  inow. 

Her  mifh'efl'e  (bee  doth  giue  demure  good  morrow. 
With  (oft  flow-tongue,  true  marke  ofmodeftic. 
And  Cons  a  iadlooke  to  her  Ladies  (brro«v, 
(For  why  her  face  wore  (brrov/cs  Huerie.) 
But  durd  not  aske  ofher  audaciouflic, 

Why  her  two  funs  were  clowd  ecclipfed  ib, 
Nor  why  her  faire  cheeks  ouer-wa(ht  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weepe  the  Sun  being  (ct. 
Each  flowre  moifhied  hke  a  melting  eye : 
Euen  fo  the  maid  with  fwelling  drops  gan  wet 
Her  circled  eien  inforft,  by  fim  pathie 
Of  dio(e£iire  Siinsiet  in  her  midreffe  skie, 
Who  in  a  (alt  wau'd  Ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  oaakes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

1  a 
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A  prettie  while thefeprettic  creatures  (^and,  . 
Like  luoi  ie  conduits  corall  ceftcrus  filling : 
One  iulllie  wecpes,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cauTc,  but  companie  of  her  drops  rpilling. 
Their  gentle  Tex  to  wecpe  are-oftcn  willing^ 
Greeuing  themfelues  to  geffe  at  others  finarts, 
And  the  they  di  own  their  eies^or  break  their  harts. 

For  men  haue  marble,  women  waxen  mindes. 
And  therefore  are  they  fbrm'd  as  marble  will. 
The  weake  oppreft^thimprefliou  offtrangekindes 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  orskill. 
Then  call  them  not  the  Authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  then  waxe  (liall  be  accounted  cuill, 
VVherein  is  flamptthe  (emblance  of  a  Deuill. 

Their  ^oothnefle^lik^  agoodly  charhpaineplainey 
Laies  open  all  the  little  wormcs  that  creepe, 
In  men  as  in  a  rough-growne  groue  remaine. 
Caue  keeping  euils  that  ob(cureIy  fleepc. 
Through  chri^all  wals  ech  Tittle  mote  willpe^pc^ 
'  Though  me  ca  couer  crimes  with  bold  ftern  looks, 
'  Poorc  womens faces  are  thtir  (^ne  faults  books. 

No 
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No  man  inueigh  againft  the  withered  flowre. 
But  chicle  rough  winter  that  the  flowre  hath  kild, 
Not  that  dcuour'cl,  but  that  which  doth  dcuour 
Is  worthic  blame,6  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poorc  w  omens  fauhs,  that  they  arcfo  fulfild 

V  Vidi  mens  abufes,  tho(e  proud  Lords  toblame. 
Make  weak-made  wome  tenants  to  their  fhame. 

The  prefident  whereof  in  Lvcrece  view, 
AlTail'd  by  night  with  circumftanccs  ftrong 
Of  prcfent  death,  and  (hame  that  might  inlue. 
By  that  her  death  to  do  her  husband  wrong, 
Such  danger  to  refidance  did  belong : 

That  dying fcare  through  all  her  bodie  ^rcd, 
And  who  cannot  abufe  a  bodie  dead  ^ 

By  this  mllde  patience  bid£iire  Lvcrece  ^>eake, 
To  the  poore  counterfaite  of  her  complayning, 
My  gir!c,  quoth  Ihcc,  on  what  occafion  breake 
Tnofc  tears  fro  thcc,that  downe  thy  cheeks  arc  raigu 
If  thou  doft  weepe  for  gricfe  of  my  fuftaining:  (ning? 
Know  gentle  wench  itfmall  auailcs  mvmood, 
,  It  tears  could  he)p,mine  own  would  cfo  me  good. 

13 
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Buttell  me  girlc>when  went  (and  there  Aiee  (laidc. 
Till  after  a  deepe  gronc)  T  a  r  qv  i  n  from  hence, 
Madame  ere  I  was  vp  (repli'd  the  maide,) 
The  more  to  blame  my  lluggard  negligence. 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  farre  can  dilpence : 
My  felfe  was  ftirring  ere  the  brcake  of  day. 
And  ere  I  rofe  was  T  a  &  c^v  i  n  gone  away. 

But  Lady,  ifyour  maide  may  be  fo  bold, 
Shee  would  requefl:  to  know  your  hcauineife: 
(O  peace  quodi  L  v  c  r  b  c  fi)if  it  iliould  be  told, 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  lefle : 
For  more  it  is,  then  I  can  well  exprefle, 
'  And  that  deepe  torture  may  be  cal'd  a  Hell, 
'  When  more  isfelt  then  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Go  get  raee hither  paper,  iiikc,  and  pen, 
Yetlaue  that  labour,  for  I  haue  chem  hcarc, 
(What  (hould  I  fay)  one  ofmy  husbands  men 
Bid  thou  be  readie,  by  and  by,  to  beare 
A  letter  to  my  Lord,  my  Loue,  my  Deare, 
Bid  him  with  fpeedc  prepare  to  carrie  i^ 
The  caufc  craues  haft,  and  it  will  (bone  be  writ. 

Her 
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Her  maidc  is  gone,  and  iliee  prepares  to  write, 
Firft  hollering  ore  the  paper  with  her  quill:     . 
Conceipt  and  grieic  an  eager  combat  f^hc, 
V  V  hat  wit  iets  downe  is  blotted  ftraight  with  will. ' 
This  is  too  curious  good,  this  blunt  and  ill. 
Much  like  a  prelic  of  people  at  a  dore, 
Jl  hrong  her  inuentions  which  (hall  go  before* 

At  la(l  iliec  thus  begins :  thou  wonhie  Lord, 
Ofthatvnworthic  wife  that  grceteth  thee,  '  [ 

Health  to  thy  perfon,  next,fouch{a£ie  t*afford  . 
(If  cucc  loue,thy  L  v  c  r  b  c  e  thouwik  fce^y . 
Somcprcfcntrpecd,toconieandvi(itemci  r  .  . 
SoIcommendme,froniotirhaufcingricfe^     t 
'  My  woes  arc  tedious^thoughiny  words  are  bri^. 

Here  folds  fliee  vp  the  teninre  ofher  woc^ 
Her  certaine  (brrow  writvncertaindy» 
By  this  ihortCedulc  Co  LATIN  Einayknow       li' 
Her  griefe,  but  not  her  griefes  true  quality, 
Shec  dares  not  thereof  make  difcouer)v  .  . . 

Left  telhould  hold  it  herown  grbfleaUife^ 
Ere  Ihe  withbloud  badlUin'd  htiriCUin'd  cxcv(c. 


V 
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Bcfides  the  life  and  feeling  ofher  paflion> 

Shee  hoards  to  fpeod,  when  he  is  by  to  hearc  her, 

V  Vhen  Hghs^S:  groiiiQS,&  tears  may  grace  the  Mii  5 
Ofher  diigrace,  the  better  ^6  to  dcare  her 

From  that  fUipicio  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  ll\un  this  blotyiheewould  not  blot  the  letter 
VVithwords^dUa^on  might  becom  the  better. 

•To  (ee  (ad  ltghts,moues  more  then  hcarc  them  told, 
For  then  the  eye  interprctes  to  tlie  earc 
T he  hcauie motion thatitdoth behold,  . 

V  Vhen  <uerie  part,  a  pan  of  woe  doth  btare. 
Tis  but  a  part  of  fbrrow  that  we  heare, 

'Deep  foundsmake  ieirernoifetheihallowfoords, 
And  forrow  ebs,being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  ieal'd,  and  on  it  writ 
At  A  R  D  E  A  tamy  Lord  with  more  then  ha(^, 
Th  c  Pofl;  attends,  and  ihee  deli  tiers  it, 
Charging  the  fowr-fac'd  groomc,  to  high  as  faft 
As  lagging  fowles  before  the  Northeme  blafls. 
Speed  more  d)en  fpeed,but  dul  &  flow  fl^  deem% 
Extremity  i^l  vrgeth  iuch  extremes. 

The 
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The  homelie  villaine  curHes  to  her  low. 
And  bluQiing  on  her  with  a  (lediaft  eye, 
Receaues  the  icroll  without  or  yea  or  iio, 
And  forth  with  baihfiili  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whofe  guilt  within  their  bofbmes  He, 
Imagine  euerie  eye  beholds  their  blame, 
For  LvcRECE  thought^  he  bluiht  to  fee  her  (hamc. 


When  ieelie  Groomc  (God  wot)  it  was  defcift 
Offpiritc,  life,  and  bold  audacitie. 
Such  hamileiie  creatures  haue  a  true  reipeot 
To  talke  in  deeds,  while  others  faucilic 
Promife  more  (peed,  but  do  it  leyfurelie. 
Euen  fb  this  pactcrne  of  the  worne-out  age, 
Pawn'd  honed  looks,but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duetie  kindled  her  miftruft. 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed, 
Shee  thought  he  bluiht,  as  knowing  Tarqvins  luft, 
And  bluihing  with  hrm,witllieon  himgazed, 
<^er  eameil  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed. 
The  more  (hee  (aw  the  bloud  his  cheeks  replenifh, 
1  lie  more  (he  tluni^hthe  (pied  in  her  fom  olemidu 
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B  ut  long  (hee  thinkes  till  he  returnc  againe. 
And  yet  the  d  uttous  vaflall  icarce  is  gone, 
The  wearie  time  (hee  cannot  entcrtaine, 
For  now  tis  ftalc  to  G^,  to  weepc,  a  nd  grone, 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe^mone  dred  nnone, 
That  {hee  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  ftay, 
PawHngforAieans  to  moume  fbme  newer  way. 

At  laft  (hee  cals  to  mind  where  hangs  a  peece 
Of  skilfull  painting,  midc  for  P  r  i  a  m  s  1  roy. 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  die  pow  er  of  Greece^, 
For  HBLENS.mpe,thcCittieto<leftroyy 
Threatning  doud-kiding  I  l  l  i  o  n  with  annoy^ 
Which  the  conceipted  Painter  drew  Co  prowd, 
.  As  Heauen  (it  feem  d)io  kifle  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thouiatid  lamentable  obiedi^  ther^ 
In  (cocne  of  Nature,  An  gaue  liuele(fe  life, 
Maiiy  a  dry  drop  (cem'd  a  weeping  tear^ 
Shed  for  the  (laughtred  husband  by  the  wife. 
The  red  bloud  reek'd  to  (hew  the  Painters  (h'ifq 
And  dying  eyes  gleenVd  fonh  their  a(hie  lights^ 
. :  Like  dying  coales  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There 
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Tlicrc  might  vou  fee  the  labouringPyoncr 
Bcgi  im'il  w  iiii  iwcat,  and  (incared  all  with  duft, 
And  from  the  towres  of  Troy ,  there  would  appeare 
The  vcrie  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thnj{^ 
Gazing  vppon  the  Greekcs  with  litde  lu% 
Such  fweet  oh^ruance  in  this  workc  was  had, 
That  one  m^ht  (ce  thofe  farre  of  eyes  looke  /ad. 

In  great  commaunders,  Grace,  and  Maieftie^ 
You  might  behold  triumphing  in  their  face^ 
In  youth  quick- bearing  and  dexteritie, 
And  here  and  there  the  Fainter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards  marching  on  with  trembling  paces.    ' 
VVhichhartlciTcpcalauntsdidrowelretembl^ 
That  one  w  ould  (wear  he  faw  them  quake  &  treble. 

In  AtAX  and  VLrssESjOwhatAit 
Of  Phifiognomy  might  one  behold  I 
The  face  of  eyihcr  cy  pher'd  cythcrs  heart, 
Their  face,  their  manners  mo(lexprcflietoldy  ' 
In  A I A  X  eyes  biunt  rage  and  rigour  rold. 
But  the  mild  glance  diat  (lie  V  i.  y  s  s  e  s  len^ 
Shewed  deepc  regard  and  iiiiilii^g  gouernmest.. 
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There  pleading  might  you  fee  graue  Nestor  ftand, 
As'twcrc  incouragingihe  Grcckesto  fight, 
Making  fuch  (bber  adlion  with  his  hand. 
That  it  beguild  attention,  charm'd  the  Hgh^ 
In  {pccch  it  feemd  his  beard,  allHluer  white, 

V  Vag'd  vp  and  downe,  and  from  his  lips  did  flie, 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purl'd  vp  to  the  skie. 

About  him  were  a  preflc  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  feem'dto  (wallow  vp  his  found  aduicc^ 
All  ioyntlie  liftning,  but  with  feuerall  graces, 
As  if  fome  Marmaide  did  their  eares  intice. 
Some  high,  (bme  low,  the  Painter  was  (b  nice. 
The  fcalpes  of  mani^almoft  hid  behind. 
To  iump  vp  higher  feem'd  to  mocke  the  mind. 

Here  one  mans  hand  leand  on  mothers  bead, 
His  nofe  being  (hadowcd  by  his  neighbours  care, 
Here  one  being  throng*d,bears  back  all  boln,&red, 
Another  rmotherd,fcemes  to  pelt  and  (V'care, 
And  in  their  rage  fiich  (ignes  ofrage  they  bcare. 
As  but  for  lode  ofNisTORs  golden  word^ 
U  feem'd  they  would  debate  with  angrie  fwords. 

Foe 
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For  much  imaginarie  worke  was  there^ 
Conceipc  deccitfull,  To  compad  (o  kinde, 
Thatfor  Achilles  image  (^ood  his  fpeare 
Grip'c  in  an  Armed  hand,himfclfe  behind 
V  Vas  left  vnfeene,  faue  to  the  eye  of  m  ind^ 
A  hand,  a  foote,  a  facc,a  leg,  a  head 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  wats  offtrong  bcGeged  Troy,  (fields 
When  their  braue  hopc,bold  Hector  march'd  to 
Stood  manie  Troian  mothers  iharing  ioy, 
To  (ee  their  youthfiill  Tons  bright  weapons  wield, 
And  to  their  hope  they  (iich  odde  action  yeek), 
That  through  their  light  ioy  feemed  to  appeare, 
(Like  bright  things  ftaind)  a  kind  of  heauie  feare. 

And  from  the  ftrond  of  Oardan  where  they  fough^ 
To  S I M  o  I  s  reedie  bankes  the  red  bloud  ran, 
VVhofe  waues  to  imitate  the  battaile  fought 
With  (welling  ridges,  and  their  rankes  began 
To  breake  rppon  the  galled  fli  ore,  and  than 
Retire  againe,till  meeting  greaterranckes 
Th^  ioine,  &  (hoot  their  fome  at  S  imois  bancks. 
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To  this  well  painted  peece  is  Lvcrbcb  come. 
To  fidd  a  face  where  all  diftreflc  is  fteld, 
Manie  ihee  fees,  where  cares  haue  caruedfomCy- 
But  none  where  all  diftrefle  and  dolor  dweld. 
Till  (hce  difpayring  H  e  c  v  b  a  beheld, 

Staring  on  P«  J  AMS^  wounds  withher  old  e)pes, 
V  Vhich  bleeding  vnder  Pirrh  vs  proud  foot  lies, 

InhertliePain^rha4  ahathohiii'd 
Timet  mine,  beauties  wracke,an*d  grim  cares  raign. 
Her  cheeks  with  chops  aiidwrindcs  were  difguiz'd^ 
Of  what  iliee  was,  no  (eniblance  did  rcmaioc: 
Her  bl^wJ^otidcJbaliSfdjiioblackeiBeiietfwyainev^ . 
V  Vami eg  the  ^ring,  tfaia^  thofe  lliiiittke  pipes  had 
She  w'd  life  imprilbn'd  in  a  bodie  dead.         (fed^ 

Qa  th^^ad  fliaddw  LycR^&(i«  jlpendshiet  ejrei^ 
AndlhapeslbefjforTOw.^OitbfcBdldjinicsiv'oes',: 
VVho  nodiing  wants  to  anfwer  her  but  crie^ 
And  bitter  words  cq  ban  bcr  cruell  Foes. 
The  Painter  was  ndOodto  lend  her  thoie,^ 

And  therefore Lycrbcb  iwearshedidherwron^ 
To  glue  her  fb  much  griefe,and  notatong. 

Poorc 
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Pooreln{lrument(qucth(hce)withcuta(buod^ 
lie  tunc  t  hy  woes  with  my  lameni  ing  tongur, 
AnddropfwcctBalmein  Pkiams  painted  wound,< 
Andrailcon  i^irrhvs  that  hath  done  him  vvron^ 
And  v/i'.h  my  tears  i]uench  Troy  that  burns  fo  longj 
And  with  my  knife  icratch  out  the  angrie  eyes, 
Of  all  the  Greekes  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Shew  me  the  (Irumpet  that  began  this  (lur, 
That  with  my  nailes  her  beautic  I  may  teare: 
Thy  heat  of  luft  fond  P  a  r  i  s  d  id  incur 
This  lode  of  wrath,  that  burning  Troy  doth  beare^ 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  Hre  that  burneth  here. 
And  here  in  Troy  for  trefpaflc  of  thine  eye, 
The  Sire,  the  fbnne>  the  Dame.and  daughter  die. 

Why  iliould  the  priuate  plealure  of  fbme  one 
Become  the  publicke  plague  of  manie  moe  ? 
letdnne  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Vppon  his  head  that  hath  tranfgrcfled  (b. 
Let  guiltlcffe  (bules  be  freed  from  guilty  woe, 

»  For  ones  offence  why  lliould  fo  many  fiJl  ? 

>  To  plague  a  priuate  unne  in  generall. 
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Lohere  weeps  HicvBA,here  Priam  dies^ 
Here  manly  Hector  faints^hereTROvLvs  ^und^ 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloudie  channel  lies : 
And  friend  to  friend  giues  vnaduifed  wounds^ 
And  one  mans  lufr  thefe  manie  lines  confounds. 
*  Had  doting  Priam  checkthis  Tons  defrrc, 
^  T  R  o  Y  had  bin  bright  with  Fame>  &  not  with  Hre. 

Here  feelingly  Ihc  weeps  T  r  o  y  i  s  painted  woes, 
For  (orrow,  like  a  heauie  hanging  Bell, 
Once  (et  on  rk^ng,  with  his  own  waight  goes. 
Then  little  ftrength  rings  out  the  dolenill  knell, 
So  LvcRBCBfcta  worke,  (ad  tales  doth  tell 
To  pencel'd  penduenes,  &  colour'd  (brrovv,  (row, 
She  lends  them  words,  &  (he  their  looks  doth  bor* 

Sbee  throwesher  eyes  about  the  painting  round, 
And  who  (hee  finds  fr>rlorne,(hee  doth  lament : 
At  laft  (hee  fees  a  vretchcd  image  bound, 
That  piteous  lookes,  to  Phrygian  Iheapheardslenr, 
His  face  though  full  of  cares,  yet  (hcvk''d  content. 
Onward  to  T  r  o  y  with  the  blunt  fwains  he  goes, 
So  mild  that  patience  (cem'd  to  ^orne  his  woes. 

In 
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In  him  che  Painter  labour'^  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceipt,  and  giue  the  harmlcflc  fliov/ 
Anhumble  gate,caInaclooks,eyes  waylingdill, 
A  brow  vnbentthat  feem'd  to  welcome  wo, 
Checks  neither  red,nor  pale,  but  mingled  fo. 
That  bluihing  red,  no  guiltie  inftance  gaue. 
Nor  afliie  pale,the  feare  thatfalTe  hearts  hauc. 

But  like  a  conftant  and  confi:  mcd  Deuill, 
He  entertain'd  a  (how,  (o  fceming  iul)-. 
And  therein  (o  en(conc't  his  iecrct  euill^ 
That  lealoufle  it  felfe  could  not  miftruft, 
Falfe  creeping  Craft,  and  Periurie  ihould  tbruft 
Into  (o  bright  a  daie,  fuch  black6ic'd  fiorms, 
Or  blot  with  Hell-bom  (in  fuch  Saint-like  forms. 

The  well-  skil'd  workman  this  milde  Image  drew 
For  periufd  S  i  n  o  m,  whofe  inchaunting  ftorie 
The  credulous  old  P  R I A  M  after  flew. 
Whofe  words  like  wild  fire  burnt  the  ihining  glori« 
Ofrich-built  I  l  l  i  o  n,  that  the  skies  were  foiie. 
And  little  ftars  (hot  from  their  fixed  places, 
VVhedieirglosfeljwherinthey  view'd  their  faces. 
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This  pi^urc  (hee  aduifedly  perufd^ 
And  chid  die  Painter  for  his  wondrous  skill : 
Saying,ibme  Ihape  in  S  i  n  o  n  s  was  abui'd. 
So  faire  a  forme  lodgfd  not  a  mind  Co  ill^ 
And  dill  on  hiin  (hee  gaz'd,  and  gazingftill, 

Such  Hgncs  of  truth  in  his  plaine  face  (hee  fpied. 
That  ihee  concludes,  the  Pidure  was  beliedL 

It  cannot  be  (quoth  (he)  that  fo  much  guile, 
(Shee  would  haue  faid)  can  lurke  in  fuch  a  looket 
But  T  A  R  Qvi  N  s  (hape,came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue,  can  lurk,from  canno^  tooke 
It  cannot  be,  ihee  in  that  fence  ibrfooke. 
And  tum'd  it  thus,  it  cannot  be  I  find, 
But  fuch  a  face  (hould  beare  a  wicked  mind* 

Foreuenasfubtill  Sin  on  heretspainted^ 
So  fbber fad,  fo  wearie,  and  fo  milde, 
(As  if \vi  :h  griefe  or  trauailc  he  had  tinted) 
To  me  came  T  a  r  qv  i  n  armed  to  beguild 
With  outward  hone(He,  but  yet  defild 

With  inward  vice,as  Priam  him  did  cherifli : 
'•  So  did  I T  A  R  Qv  J  N,  ib  my  Troy  did  pcri(h« 

tooke 
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Looke  looke  how  li{hiing  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 
To  fee  thofe  borrowed  ceares  that  S  i  n  o  n  (heeds, 
P&iAJi  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wife? 
For  euerie  teare  he  b\s  a  Troian  bleeds: 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  dicnce  proceeds, 
Tho(c  roud  clear  pearls  of  his  that  ^oue  thy  pitty, 
Are  bals  of  quenchlefle  fire  to  burne  t)iy  Citty. 

Such  Deuils  (lealc  effe^s  from  lightlefle  HeH, 
For  S I N  o  N  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 
And  in  that  cold  hot  burning  fire  doth  dwelt, 
Thefc  contraries  fuch  vnitie  do  hold. 
Only  to  flatter fooles,  and  make  them  bold, 
'  So  P  R 1 A  M  s  trud  falie  S I N  o  N  s  teares  doth  flatter, 
'  That  he  finds  means  to  burne  his  Troy  with  water. 

Here  all  inragfd  fiich  paflion  her  aflaile^ 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breafl^ 
Shee  tears  the  fenceleffe  S  i  n  o  n  with  her  nailes, 
Comparing  him  to  diat  vnhappie  gueft, 
VVhofcdeedehath  madeherfelfe,  herielfedetef^y 
At  lafl  fhee  fmilingly  with  thisgiues  ore, 
FooIefool,<|uoth  (h^his  wounds  wil  not  be  fore. 

L  X 
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1  husxbs  and  fioweis  the  currant  of  herferro«^ 
h nd  time  doth  wearic  time  with  her  eomplayoia^ 
Shee  looks  for  nighr,  &  then  (hoc  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  (hee  thinks  too  long  widi  faier  retnayning. 
'•  Short  time  fecrtis  long,in  ferrowes  fHarp  fuftayning^ 
Though  wo  be  heauie,  yet  it  fetdome  ike^. 
And  mey  that  watch,  fee  time^w.  flow  it  creeps. 

•  « 

V  Viiicfh  all  this  time  hath  ouerflipt  her  though^ 
1  hat  Ihee  with  painted  Images  hath  (pen^ 
B  eing  from  the  feeling  ofiier  own  grtefe  broi^ht> 
By  d  eepe  fiirmifc  of othen  detriment^ 
LooHngher  woes  in  (hews  of  difcontentt 
'  i  It  cafcth  (bme,  though  none  it  euer  cured, 
1 .  To  tliinke  their  dolour  others  haue  endured. 

Butiiow  ^mtndfiill  Meflengercomebacke^ 
Brings  home  his  Lord  and  other  cempanie. 
Who  finds  his  L.V  c  R  E  c  E  clad  in  mourning  bfack> 
And  round  about  her  teare-diftained  eye 
Blew  circles  fhvam'd,  like  Rain- bows  in  the  skie. 
Thefe  watergalls  in  her  dim  Element, 
Foretell  new  formes  to  thole  alrcadiefpent. 

VVhicii 
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Which  when  her  (ad  beholding  husband  /aw> 
Amazedlie  in  her  lad  face  he  ftares : 
H<r  eyes  though  fod  in  tears  looL'd  red  and  raw, « 
Herliuelie  colour  kil'd  withdeadlie  care% 
He  fiath  no  power  to  aske  her  how  (hee  fare^ 
9ojh  ftood  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance, 
Met  far  from  hoaie,woadring  ech  other&chance. 

Atlaft  he  takes  her  by  the  bloudleiTe  hand. 
And  thus  begins  t  what  vncouth  ill  euent 
Hath  thee  befalne,  that  thou  doft  trembling  ftand  ?. 
Sweet  loue  what  (pite  hath  tl^  faire  colour  fpent? 
V  Vl^  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  di  (content  ? 

V  nmaske  deare  deare,  this  moodie  heauineife,. 
And  tell  thy  griefe,  that  we  may  giue  redrefle. 

Three  times  with  fighes  Oieegiues  her  fbrrow  fire. 
Ere  once  (hee  can  di (charge  one  word  ofwoe  i 
At  length  addred  to  anfwer  his  deiire, 
xShec  raodcdlie  prepares,  to  let  them  know 
Her  Honor  is  taneprifbner  by  the  Foe, 

V  Vliile  C  o  L  A  T I N  E  and  his  conibrted  Lords,, 
With  fad  attention  long  to  heare  her  words^ 

Li 
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And  now  this  pale  Swan  in  her  wamc  ndS'y 
Begins  the(ad  Dirge  ofhercertaine  ending 
Few  words(quoth(hee)  (hall  fit  the  treipa(Iebe(^ 
Where  no  excuse  cangiuethe  fault  amending, 
in  me  moe  woes  then  words  are  tiow  d^ending^ 
And  my  laoKnts  wouldbe  drawn  out  too  long^ 
To  tell  diiemall  with  one  pooredredcong.  . 

Then  bediis  allthetaske  ithath  tofijr, 
Deare  husband  in  the  intereftofthy  bed    ^ . ' 
Aftranger  came,  andon  that  pillow  lay, 
Where  tbo<i  waft  wont  to  reft  thy  wearie  head^ 
And  what  wrong  ell^Aiay  be  im^ined, 
By  fouleinforcement  might  be  done  to  me^ 
From  that  (alas)  thy  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  is  not  firec 

For  in  the  dreadfull  dead  of  darke  midnight 
V  Vith  fliining  Fauchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature  with  a  flaming  ligh^ 
And  (bfUy  cried,  a  wake^ou  Romaine  Damc^ 
And  entertaine  my  loue,  elfe  lafting  (hame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  infli^ 
If  thou  my  loues  defire  do  contradict 


For 
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For  fame  hafd  fauour'cl  Groome  of  thine,  quoth  h^ 
Vnlcflfe  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will 
He  murdier  Oraight,  and  then  ile  flai^hter  tbec. 
And  Tweare  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfill 
The  lothfome  a^  of  Luft,and  fo  did  kill 
The  lechors  in  their  deed,  this  A^  will  be 
My  Fame,  and  thy  perpetuall  infamy. 

Vyitfa  this  I  did  begin  to  ftart  and  cry, 
And  then  againftmy  heart  he  fethis  fword, 
Swearing,  vnleiSe  I  tooke  all  patiently, 
3  (hould  notliue  to  ipeake  another  word, 
^ofliould  my  (hameflull  reft  vpon  record|, 
And  neuer  be  forgot  in  mightie  Roome 
Th'adultcrat  death  of  Lvcreci,  and  her  Groome. 

^ine  enemy  was  ftrong^  my  poore  felfe  weake, 
^ And  £irre  the  weaker  w  ith  fo  ftrong  a  fcare) 
Ji/ly  bloudic  ludge  forbod  my  tongue  to  ipeake, 
o  rightfull  plea  might  plead  for  luftice  there, 
is  icarlet  Lud  came  euidence  to  fwcare 
That  my  poore  bcautie  had  purloin'd  his  eyes, 
And  when  (he  ludge  is  rob'd,  the  priiooer  dies» 
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O  teach  me  how  tOYnake  mine  ownc  excufc. 
Or  (at  the  leaft)  this  refuse  let  me  findc, 
Though  my  grofTc  bloudbe  ftaind  with  this  abuie, 
Immaculate,  aud  fpodclTe  is  my  mind. 
That  was  not  forc'd,  thlt  neuer  was  inclind 
To  accefTarie  y  eeldings,  but  ftill  pure 
Doth  in  her  poyfbn'd  dofet  yet  endure. 

Lo  heare  diehopeleHe  Marchantofthis  loile, 
With  head  decUn'd,  and  voice  dam'd  vp  with  wo^ 
With  (ad  fet  eyes  and  wretched  armes  acro0e. 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale,  begins  to  blow 
The  griefe  away,  that  ftops  his  an(wer  lb. 
But  wretched  as  he  is  he  ftriues  in  vaine^ 
What  he  breaths  out,his  breath  drinks  vp  again. 

As  through  an  Arch,  the  violent  roaringtide, 
O  utruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  taft : 
Yet  in  the  Edic  boundeth  in  his  pride, 
Backe  to  the  ftraitthat  forft  him  on  Co  fad : 
In  rage  (cnt  out,  recald  in  rage  being  pafi", 
Euen  (o  his  {ighes,hi$  fbrrowes  make  a  /aw. 
To  puili  griefe  on,  and  back  the  iame  ^ief  draw. 

Which 
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Which  fpccchlcflc  woe  of  his  poorc  flic  attcndcih, 
And  his  vntimelie  f  renzic  thus  awaketh, 
Dcare  Lord,  thy  (brrow  to  ir.y  fbrrow  Icndcth 
Another  power,  no  floud  by  raining  flakctb,         "" 
My  woe  too  fencible  thy  pafHon  maketh 
More  feeling  painfull,  let  it  than  fufHce 
•  To  drowne  on  woe,one  paire  of  weeping  eyes. 

nd  for  my  fake  when  I  might  charme  thee  lb, 
or  Ihee  that  was  thy  L  v  c  a  e  c  e,  now  attend  me, 
e  fodainelie  reuenged  on  my  Foe. 
hine,  mine,  his  ownjfuppofe  thou  dod  defend  me 
rom  what  is  paft,  the  heipe  that  thou  lliah  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  Tray  tor  die, 

''For  fparingluftice  feeds  iniquitie. 


ut  ere  I  name  him,  you  faire  Lords,  (}uoth  Ihee, 
^  Speaking  to  thofe  that  came  with  Colatine) 
S^  hall  plight  your  Honourable  faiths  to  me, 
'^  Vith  fwift  purfuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine, 
or'tis  a  meritorious  faire  deHgne, 

To  chafe  iniuflice  with  rcucngcfull  armcs, 
►  ICnights  by  their  oaths  iLould  right  poore  Ladies 

M  (lurmes. 
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At  this  rcqueft,  with  noble  difpoficion. 
Each  prcfent  Lord  began  to  promi/c  aide, 
As  bound  in  Knighthood  co  her  impoHtion, 
Longing  to  heare  the  hatefiiU  Foe  bewraide. 
B  ut  (hee  that  yet  her  fad  taske  hath  not  /aid. 
The  proteftationftops,  pipeake  quoth  (he^ 
How  may  this  £}rced  (laine  be  wip'd  from  me? 

What  is  the  qualitie  of  my  offence 

Being  conlhayn'd  with  dreadfiiU  circumftance  ? 

•May  my  pure  mind  with  the  fowle  ad  difpeoce 

My  low  declined  Honor  to  aduance? 

May  anie  termes  acquit  me  from  tlus  chance  ? 
The  poy  Zoned  fountaiue  clearesit  felfe  again^,, 
And  v.'hy  not  I  from  this  compelled  ftaine  ?' 

With  this  they  all  at  once  began  toiaie^. 
Her  bodies  ftaine,  her  mind  vntainted  clearer 
While  with  a  ioyleffe  (hiile,  (hee  tumes  awaie 
The  face,  thatmap  which  deepeimprefHon  beares. 
Of  hard  misfortune,  caru'd  it  io  with  tears.         > 
No  no,  quoth  lhee,iio  Dame  hereafter  Ituin^ 
By  my  ezcuic  (liall  claim^c  excufes-giuing. 

HcM. 


t. 
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Here  with  a  (ig^  as  if  her  heart  would  breake, 
Shee  throwes  forth  Tarqvins  name:hc  he,  (he  (aie^ 
But  more  then  he,hcr  poore  tong  could  not  ^eake. 
Till  after  manic  accents  and  delaies, 

•  Vncimelie  breathines^ficke  and  Ihort  aiTaics, 

Shee  vtters  this,  he  he  faire  Lords,  tis  he 
That  guides  this  band  to  giue  this  w6und  to  me. 

Euen  here  (hie  fheatbed  in  her  harmle(le  breaft 

•  A  harmful!  knife,  that  thence  her  foulc  irnfheathed| 
Thatblbw  did  batic  itfi'omthe  deepe  vnreft 

Of  that  polluted  prifbivwhere  it  breathed: 
Her  cpntrite  figbes  vhto  the  c}oud64>equeathed     - 
Hcf  winged  Iprite,  &  through  her  woOds  doth  flie 
•Liueslajting  date,  from  cancel'ddeftinie. 

Stone  ftiU,aftoni(b£  with  this  dcadti«  dded, 
Stood  C  o  L  A  T I N  s,  and  all  his  Lordly  crew, 
Till  L  V  c  R  E  c  E  Father  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himielfe,  on  her  felfe-flaughtred  bodie  threw. 
And  from  the  purple  foumaine  6  r  v  t  v  s  drew 
The  murdrous  knife,  and  asitleftthe  place, 
Her  bloud  in  poore  reuenge,  held  it  in  chafe. 

M  2    • 
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• 

And  bublingfrpm  her  brcft,  it  doth  dcuidc 
In  two  flow  riucrs,  that  the  crimfonbloud 
Circles  hcrbodie  in  qn  eucricride, 
Who  like  a  late  fack't  Hand  vaftlic  ftood 
Bare  and  vnpeopled,  in  this  fearfull  flood. 
^.Some  of  her  bloud  dill  pure  and  red  remain'd, 
^  And  Tom  look'd  black,5c  that  £Jfe  Tarqvin  ftain'd. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  blackc  bloud,  a  watrie  rigoll  goes, 
Which  (eemes  to  weep  vponthe  tainted  place, 
And  euer  flnce  as  pitting  L  v  c  r  b  c  b  woes. 
Corrupted  bloud,  (bme  waterie  token  fliowes, 
'*'  And  bloud  vntainted,  ftill  doth  red  abide, 
>  •  BluQiing  at  that  which  is  Co  putrified. 

Daughter,  deare  daughter,  oldLYCRETivs  cries, 
Thatlife  was  mine  which  thou  haft  here  depriued. 
If  inthechildethefathcrs  imagelies, 
Where  (hall  I liue now  Lvcrece  isvnliued? 
Thou  wafl  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriued. 
» If  children  prse  Jeccafc  progenitours, 
J  •  V  Ve  are  their  offpring  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poore 
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Poore  broken  glaflc,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  Cw'cet  (emblancc,  my  old  age  new  borne^ 
But  now  thatfaire  frclh  mtrrordim  and  old 
Shcxycs  me  a  bare  bon'd  death  by  time  out-wome, 
O  from  thy  cheekes  my  image  thou  had  torne, 
And  Ihiuerd  all  the  beautie  of  my  glafle, 
T  iiat  I  no  more  can  fee  what  once  I  was. 

O  time  cafe  thou  thy  courfe  and  laft  no  longer. 
If  they  furccafe  to  be  that  ihould  (iiruiue : 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conqueft  of  the  ftronger, 
And  leaue  the  foultring  feeble  ibules  aliue^ 
)TheoId  Beesdi^, the  young  pofleife  their hiue, 
Then  Hue  (weet  L  V  c  R  E c  E, line  againe  and  (ee 
Thy  father  die, and  notthy  father  thee. 

£y  this  ftarts  CoLATiNEas  from  a  dreame, 
^ndbids  Lvcrecivs  giue his (brrow place, 
.^nd  than  in  kcycold  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  bleedingftreame 
2-Ie  fals,  and  bathes  the  pale  feare  in  his  £ice, 
.^nd  counterfaitsto  die  with  her  a  fpace. 

-Till  manly  fhame  bids  him  poflfcfle  his  breath, 
And  Hue  to  be  reuenged  on  her  death. 

M  3 
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•.rThe  deepe  vexation  ofhis  inward  (bul^ 
-y  Hath  (eru'd  a  dumbe  arreft  vpon  his  tqngu^ 
Who  mad  that  (brrow  (hould  his  vie  control!, 
•  Orkeepc  him  from  heart-eadng  words  (b  lon^ 
Begins  to  talkc,  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
>  V  Veake  words^ib  thick  come  i  n  his  poor  harts  aid, 
That  no  ipan  could  didinguidi  what  he  (aid. 

Yet  (bmetime  T  a  r  qjt  i  n  was  pronounced  plaine. 
But  through  his  teeth,  a$  if  the  name  he  tore, 
This  windie  teippel^  till  it  blow  vp  rain^ 
Held  backe  his  (orrowes  tide,  to,make  it  ncM'e* 
At  laft  it  raines,  and  bufie  windes  giue  ore, 
-> .  Then  ibnne  and  father  weep  with  equall  {Irifc, 
I .  Who  (huld  weep  moft  fox  daughter  orforwife, 

Theone  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  pofle^  the  claime  they  lay. 
The  father  faies, Ihee's  mine,  6  mine  (h ee  is 
Keplies  her  husband,  do  not  take  away   ' 
My  fbrrowes  intereft,  let  no  mourner  lay 
He  weepes  for  her/or  (hee  was  onely  mine. 
And  onelie  mud  be  wayl'd  byCoLATiNs* 

O, 
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0,qu6(hLTCRfiiivt^Icii(lgfitbthatlJle  \ 

V  Vhicli  ihe.e  to  earely^nd  too  \^t  l^ath  (pil'd; 

V  Voc  woe,  quoth  C  o  l  a  t  i  n  fe,  jlhe«.was  my  wifi^, 

I  owedher,  and  tb  inine  that  flice  hattffliifdi 

My  danghter  and  my  wife  whh  clamors  £3d 
vTbc  diipvift  aire,  who  holding  L  v^  i  a  c  a  liie^ 

'  Aoiwefd  their  cries,  ny  daughter  and  my  wife. 

Brvtvs  wfaopluckttheknifefromLTeiiijeBfid^ 
Seeii^  (iich  emulation  in  their  woe,    * 
Began  todoathhis  wit  in  (fine  and  prid^ 
Buryingin L vc K 1 1 1 woiiadhisfelliesihow,  ■ 
He  with  theRonaina  wascfteemed  ib ' 
•  •  ilsieelie  ieering.idiots  are  with  King^, 
For  iponiiie  words,andvttringfix>ji(h  things;.  * 

•ButnowhethrojiresUiatflfallowJia^tlm    - 
-Wherein  deepepoUkie  did  him  di%uiK,.       ' - 
And  arm'd  his  long  hid  wits  aduiiedlte> 
Tocheckethe  teaces in  Co l a t i n vs  eies» 
-Thou  wropgedlozd  o£Rome,  quothfae^afii^/ 

'•X^nai^'mbiBikiedfelfeiiippofd'a^l^ 

Nqlw  ftc  thy  16iig  ezperienct  «ic  tp  fcboolei*  .• 


t. 
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J  Why  CoLATiNBjis  woe  the  cure  for  woe  ? 

•:*  Do  wounds  heipe  wounds,  or  griefe  heipe  greeuous 

-Is  it  rcucngc  to  giuc  thy  fdfc  a  blow,  (deeds? 

For  his  fowlc  A»^,  by  whom  thy  fairc  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childiih  humor  from  wcake  mi  ads  proceeds, 

*  Thy  wretched  wife  miftooke  the  matter  Co, 

v .  To  flaie  her  ielfe  that  (liould  haue  flaine  her  Foe. 

Couragious  Romaine,  do  not  fteepe  thy  hart 
-Indich  relenting  dew  of  Lamentations, 
Butkneele  with  me  and  heipe  to  b'eare  thy  part. 
To  rowie  our  Romaine  Gods  with  inuocation^ 
-^.Xhacthey^ili  fuflfer  thefe  abhominations. 
(Since  Rome  her  fclf  in  th£  doth  ftand  diigracedj) 

•  By  our  ftrong  anns  firo  forth  her  fair  ftreets  chaced. 

Now  by  the  Capitoli  that  we  adore, 
•  And  by  this  chalt  bloud  fo  vniuftlie  (lained, 
.  By  heauens  faire  iun  that  breeds  the  fat  earths  {lore, 
By  all  our  countrey  rights  in  Rome  maintained. 
And  by  chaft  L  v  c  r  e  c  e  foule  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  vs,  and  by  this  bloudie  kfiife, 
•V  Yc  will  reucf^e  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

This 
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This  (ayd,  he  ftrooke  his  hand  vpon  his  breafl-. 
And  kilt  the  ^cali  knife  to  end  his  vow :    • 
And  to  his  protedation  vrg'd  the  re{^ 
Who  wondringathim,  did  his  words  allow. 
Then  ioyntlie  to  die  ground  their  knees  thev  bow. 
And  that  deepe  vow  which  Brvtvs  made  before^ 
He  dodi  againe  repeat  and  that  they  fwore. 

When  they  had  fworne  to  this  aduifed  doome. 
They  did  conclude  to  beare  dea<i  Lvcrecb  thence. 
To  mew  her  bleeding  bodie  thorough  Roome, 
And  Co  to  publifh  Tar  qv  i  n  s  fbwle  oflence; 
Which  being  done,  with  (peedie  diligence 
The  Romaines  plaufibly  didgiue  con/en^ 
•  -  t*o  T  A  R  Qv  1 M  s  euerlafting  banifluoent. 
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FACSIMILE  OF  THE  EDITION  OF  iS99 


The  Passionate  Piljnrim  is  a  colleaion  of  fourteen  lyrical  General 
[neces,  with  an  appendix  of  six  pieces  of  identical  character  {5^^, 
which  are  introduced  by  the  separate  title :  <  SONNETS  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke.' '  The  twenty  pieces  are  of  varied 
poetic  merit.*  Many  have  a  touch  of  that  *  happy  valiancy ' 
of  rhythm  and  sentiment  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Elizabethan  temper,  but  very  few  betray  that  union  of 
simple  feeling  with  verbal  melody  which  is  essential  to  lyrical 
perfection.  Several  are  little  more  than  pleasant  jingles 
describing  phases  of  the  tender  passion  with  a  whimsical 
artificiality.  The  poems  are  in  varied  metres.  Nine  take 
the  form  of  regular  sonnets  or  quatorzains ;  five  are  in  the 

'  The  wwd  < sonnet'  is  here  used  in  the  common  sense  of  <song\ 
The  musical  composer,  William  Byrd,  published  in  1587  his  Vsmlmt^ 
SmtiSy  mU  Stmp  rf  Smimtst  mtd  Vi^th ;  but  though  he  tells  the  reader  that 
if  he  be  disposed  ^  to  bee  merrie,  heere  are  Sonets  %  and  heads  a  section  of  the 
book  <  Sonets  and  Pastorales  %  no  poem  bearing  any  relation  to  the  sonnet 
form  is  included.  No  *  quatorzain '  is  included  in  the  Appendix  to  The  Fasssamsf 
Pilgrim^  of  which  the  title  may  be  paraphrased  as  <  Soi^s  set  to  various  airs  \ 
The  *  sundry  notes  of  Musicke '  are  only  extant  in  the  case  of  two  poems ;  but 
it  may  be  inferred  tfaat^  before  publication,  all  the  six  ^  Sonnets '  were  *  set' 
by  contemporary  oomposers.  Oldys's  guess,  that  John  and  Thomas 
Morley  were  the  composers,  is  unconfirmed.  Indirect  evidence  supports 
Ae  conjecture  that  a  lost  edition  of  the  Smnats  supplied  the  music. 
A  poetic  miscellany — <  Strange  Histories'  by  Thomas  Dekmey— 4)f  like 
character  to  The  Tssskmste  Pi/grim  and  with  similar  typograjrfiical  ornaments, 
has  at  the  head  of  each  piece  in  the  i6o%  edition  (unique  copy  at  Britwell) 
a  line  of  musical  notes,  which  is  absent  from  other  known  editions.  Again, 
of  the  poetic  collection  entitled  ^  The  Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrowful! 
Soule,  by  Sir  William  Leighton '  two  editions  are  known— one  {161^)  giving 
the  words  only,  and  another  (1^14)  adding  the  music 

*  The  total  is  usually  given  as  twenty-one,  but  the  pieces  oonmionly 
numbered  fourteen  and  fifteen  form  a  angle  poem  and  are  printed  together  in  the 
1(40  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Feems^  under  the  single  heading  ^  Loath  to  depart '. 
J»  P.  Collier's  p-oposal  to  divide  the  last  piece  also  into  two  has  been  wisely 
ignored  by  recent  editors.  In  the  original  editions  the  separate  pieces  were 
not  numbered.  Malone,  in  his  reprint  of  The  Fassfemste  Filgrhn  in  his  Stiff  k^ 
"^^(ly^o),  was  the  first  editor  to  introduce  a  consecutive  numerical  notation. 
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common  six4ine  stanza  which  Shakespeare  employed  in  his 
Venus  and  Adonis  \  two  are  in  seven-syllabled  runing 
couplets;  one  is  in  four-lined  stanzas  alternately  rimed; 
and  three  are  in  less  regular  metres^  which  were  specially 
adapted  for  musical  accompaniment. 

Internal  and  external  evidence  alike  confute  the  assertion 
of  the  title-page  that  all  the  contents  of  the  volume  were  by 
Shakespeare.  No  more  than  five  poems  can  be  ascribed  with 
confidence  to  his  pen.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen,  five  were 
assigned  without  controversy  to  other  hands  in  Shakespeare's 
lifetime  J  two  were  published  elsewhere  anonymously;  and 
eight,  although  of  uncertain  authorship,  lack  all  signs  of 
Shakespeare's  workmanship.  A  study  of  the  facts  attending 
the  volume's  publication  shows,  moreover,  that  it  was  not 
designed  by  Shakespeare,  and  that  in  its  production  he  had 
no  hand. 
William  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  owed  its  origin  to  the  speculative 

jaggard.       boldness  of  the  publisher,  William  Jaggard,  who,  according  to 

the  title-page,  caused  the  book  to  be  printed.  Jaggard 
deserves  respectful  mention  by  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
in  virtue  of  the  prominent  part  he  took  in  the  publication 
of  the  First  Folio  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  in  i6ii. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  syndicate  of  stationers  who  defrayed 
the  cost  of  that  noble  undertaking,  and  at  his  press  the  great 
volume  was  printed.  The  enterprise  of  the  First  Folio  was 
the  closing  episode  in  Jaggard's  career.  It  belonged  to  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity.  He  died  at  the  moment  that  the 
work  was  completed.'  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  a  somewhat 
insolent  tribute  paid  by  Jagged  to  Shakespeare's  reputation 

'  Mr.  William  Jaggard,  of  Liverpool,  who  is  engaged  on  a  fiill  biogntphj 
of  his  namesake,  kindly  informs  me  that  the  Elizabethan  publisher's  will  was 
dated  March  28,  1^23,  and  proved  on  November  17  following. 
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four  and  twenty  years  earlier.    The  publisher  had  just  then 
b^;un  business  for  himself^  and  his  prospects  were  still  insecure. 

Every  detail  in  the  history  of  the  enterprise  pertinently 
illustrates  the  unscrupulous  methods  which  the  customs  of 
the  trade  encouraged  the  Elizabethan  publisher  to  pursue* 
But  it  is  erroneous  to  assume  that  it  was  reckoned  by  any 
extensive  public  ofnnion  of  the  day  personally  discreditable 
in  Jaggard  to  publish  under  Shakespeare's  name  work  for  - 
which  the  poet  was  not  responsible.  In  all  that  he  did 
Jaggard  was  justified  by  precedent,  and  he  secured  the 
countenance  and  active  co-operation  of  an  eminent  member 
of  the  Stationers'  Company,  whose  character  was  deemed 
irreproachable. 

William  Jaggard,  who  was  Shakespeare's  junior  by  some  Jaggard's 
five  years^  having  been  bom  in  i  ytfp,  enjoyed  a  good  prelimi-  ^^^y^^^^^- 
nary  training  as  a  publisher.  His  father,  John  Ja^;ard,  citizen 
and  barber-suif^n  of  London,  died  in  William's  boyhood, 
and  he  and  a  brother,  John,  both  apprenticed  themselves  on  the 
same  day,  September  29,  i  f  84,  to  two  highly  reputable  printers 
and  publishers,  each  of  whom  was  in  a  large  way  of  business  and 
owned  as  many  as  three  presses.'  Henry  Denham,  William's 
master,  twice  Under-Warden  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  lived 
at  the  sign  of  the  Star  in  Paternoster  Row.  John's  master 
was  the  veteran  Richard  Tottel,  twice  Master  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  who  won  lasting  fame  at  the  outset  of  his  career  by 
his  production  in  iff?  of  that  first  anthology  of  English 
verse  which  is  commonly  known  as  TottePs  MisceUat^.^  Tottel's 

'  For  tiic  details  and  dates  in  the  career  of  Jaggard  and  his  brother  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Arbor's  Tramscrtpt  of  the  Stuttomers*  Rtpsters. 

*  The  full  title  of  this  voiume,  of  which  Tbf  Fstsiowaie  Pilgrim  was  a 
descendant,  ran : — ^  ^^P^  ^"^  S^mttosy  written  by  the  ryeht  honorable  Lorde 
Hennr  Howard,  late  Earle  of  Surrey,  and  other.  Apud  Ricbardum  Tottel, 
1 55  7.     The  book  readied  an  eighth  editicu  in  1587. 
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pkce  of  business  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Hand  and  Star  in 
Fleet  Street^  within  Temple  Bar,  between  the  two  Temple 
gates,  and  there  his  young  apprentice  helped  him  in  1/87 
to  prepare  an  eighth  edition  of  his  popular  anthology. 

In  due  course  the  brothers  were  admitted  freemen  of 
the  Company,  William  on  December  d,  1^91,  and  John 
next  year,  on  August  7,  i  T9Z*  They  were  thus  fully  qualified 
to  pky  their  part  in  the  history  of  English  publishing,  when 
Shakespeare  was  winning  his  earliest  laurels. 

John's  career  only  indirectly  concerns  us  here.  He 
became  assistant  to  his  old  master  Tottel,  and  in  17979  four 
years  after  TottePs  death,  was  established  in  TottePs  well- 
seasoned  house  of  business,  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street. 
Though  he  did  not  acquire  TottePs  printing-presses,  and 
never  printed  for  himself,  he  rapidly  made  a  name  as  a 
publisher  and  bookseller.  Among  his  publications  were  two 
editions  of  Fairfax's  great  translation  of  Tasso's  Gerusalemme 
Liherata^  and  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  of  Bacon's 
Essays  (idotf,  id  12,  1^x3).  He  entered  the  livery  of  his 
Company  July  3,  itfoa,  and  acted  as  Warden  in  1^19  and  1610. 

William,  whose  rise  was  less  rapid,  was  a  rougher-tempered 
man  than  his  brother,  and  never  obtained  office  in  his  Company. 
He  began  business  on  his  own  account  in  if 94^  acquiring 
premises,  which  have  no  ascertainable  history,  at  the  east  end 
of  the  churchyard  at  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West,  in  Fleet  Street. 
There,  for  eleven  years,  he  published  books  on  a  limited  scale. 
He  owned  no  printing-press,  and  his  operations  were  restricted. 
But  in  160  f  his  position  completely  changed.  He  acquired 
a  preponderating  interest,  which  he  soon  converted  into  a  sole 
interest,  in  the  old-established  printing  business  of  James 
Roberts,  in  the  Barbican.  Thenceforth  his  fortunes  were  not 
in  doubt.     Between  16 of  and  1^23,  the  year  of  his  death,  he 
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carried  on  one  of  the  largest  printing  businesses  in  London, 
and  produced  and  published  many  imposing  folios  besides  the 
First  Folio  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.  In  itf  1 1  he  became  printer 
to  the  City  of  London;  in  1613  he  purchased  from  his 
partner  Roberts  the  right  of  printing  <  the  players*  bills  *  or 
theatrical  programmes;  and  in  idi8  he  issued  ^A  catologve of 
such  English  Bookes  as  lately  haue  bene  and  now  are  in  Printing 
for  Publication  %  which  he  promised  to  continue  half-yearly. 
The  reputation  of  his  press  for  typographical  accuracy  was 
never  high,  but  he  violently  denounced  any  authors  who  were 
bold  enough  to  complain  of  its  defects. 

The  year  1^99,  during  which  Jaggard  produced  TbeWsBm 
PajA§nate  Pilgrim^  was  long  anterior  to  the  prosperous  period  P*'**^*"^*- 
of  his  life,  which  opened  in  i  tfoy  with  the  control  of  Roberts* 
press.  Before  15*99  he  would  seem  to  have  published  not 
more  than  two  or  three  books.  The  first  extant  book,  on  the 
title-page  of  which  his  name  figures,  was  a  sermon  preached  by 
John  Dove  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  Nov.  5,  i|'94,  which  came  out 
before  the  dose  of  that  year.  The  title-page  stated  that  it 
was  printed  *  by  P.  S.  [i*  e.  Peter  Short]  for  W.  Jaggard  \  Next 
year  there  was  issued  a  new  edition  of  the  pedestrian  verse  of 
William  Hunnis  called  Hunnies  Recreations.  The  imprint  was 
the  same,  with  the  addition  of  Jaggard's  address  in  Fleet  Street. 

The  Stationers'  Company  granted  no  licence  for  the 
publication  of  either  of  these  books,  and  in  fact  Jaggard 
obtained  only  one  licence  from  the  Company  before  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  January  23,  i|'97-8,  he  was 
duly  authorized  by  the  Company  to  publish  an  embroidery 
partem  book,  called  The  true  perfection  of  Cuttworkes^  of 
which  no  copy  has  been  met  with. 

Jaggard  was  no  slave  of  legal  formalities.  It  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule   for  him  to  seek  a  licence 
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for  the  publication  of  a  book*  Though  he  published  several 
books  in  the  interval,  he  did  not  seek  a  second  licence  until 
March  itf,  1^03,  when  he  obtained  one  for  a  work  appro- 
priately called  The  jinatomie  9fSinne.  He  faced  the  risk  of 
punishment  for  his  defiance  of  the  law,  and,  when  a  penalty 
was  exacted,  paid  it  without  demur/ 

No  extant  book  which  bears  Jaggard's  name  came  out 
during  the  three  years  179^,  ^S97j  and  15-98.  In  11*99  ^^^ 
volumes  appeared  with  the  intimation  on  the  title-page  that 
they  were  *  printed /ir  W.  Jaggard\*  In  neither  case  was  the 
Stationers'  Company  made  officially  cognizant  of  Jaggard's 
operations.  Of  these  two  volumes,  one  was  Thomas  Hill's 
Schoole  of  Skily  an  astronomical  treatise  in  black  letter,  which 
was  stated  to  be  <  printed  for  W.  J^iggatrd '  at  the  press  of 
T.  Judson.  The  other  was  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  the  imprint 
of  which  declared  that  it  was  ^Printed  for  W.  Jaggard,and  are  to 
be  sold  by  W.  Leake  at  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard '. 

William  Leake's  association  with  the  venture  guaranteed 
it  against  official  censure.  He  was  a  prominent  and  respected 
member  of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  had  joined  the 
livery  the  year  before,  and  subsequently  became  assistant  (i  tf  04) 
and  Master  (i  tf  1 8).  Before  associating  himself  with  Jaggard^ 
venture  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrimy  he  had  given  notable  proof 
of  interest  in  Shakespeare's  work.  On  June  2;,  i)'9tf,  he 
had  acquired  the  copyright  of  l^enus  and  Adorns  from  John 


'  On  October  13,  xtfoo,  William  Jaggard  and  a  kindred  spirit,  Ralph 
Blower,  were  fined  bv  the  Stationers'  Companvifx.S^.fbr  Sprinting  without  license 
and  contrary  to  order  a  little  booke  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley's  Travels  %  and  all 
<  the  said  books  so  printed '  were  forfeited  by  the  Company.  The  ofiendeis 
were  threatened  with  imprisonment  in  default  of  compliance  with  the 
judgement,  but  Jaggard  cheerfully  paid  his  share  of  the  fine  on  Sept.  7,  itfoi, 
and  purged  his  offence.    Cf.  Arber,  ii.  831,  833. 

'  llie  preposition  <for'  in  the  imprint  of  Elizabethan  books  usually 
precedes  the  name  of  tiie  proprietor  of  the  oc^rJght. 
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Harrison,  who  had  bought  it  from  its  first  holder,  Richard 
Field,  three  years  before.  Leake  retained  his  property  in 
Shakespeare's  earliest  printed  book  for  nearly  twenty^ne 
years.  His  first  edition  of  Venus  and  Adonis  appeared  in 
1 5*99,  in  the  same  year  as  the  first  edition  oi  The  Passionate 
PUffimy  and  on  the  title-pages  of  both  volumes  figured  his 
address — ^  the  Greyhound  in  Paules  Churchyard.' '  Thus  in  k  1*9  9, 
a  year  after  Leake  was  clothed  with  the  livery  of  his  Company, 
two  newly  printed  volumes,  which  were  identified  with  Shake- 
speare's name  and  fame,  adorned  for  the  first  time  the  shelves 
of  his  shop  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

The  unnamed  printer  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  doubt-  Peter  Short, 
less  Peter  Short,  who  had  printed  for  Jaggard  the  only  volume  '^™^*'^' 
of  verse  which  he  is  known  to  have  undertaken  previously, 
viz.  Hunnies  l^ecreationsy  in  if9f.  Short  also  printed  for 
Jaggard  his  first  book.  Dove's  Sermon^  in  1 1*94.  Short's  print- 
ing office  was  at  ^  the  Star  on  Bread  Street  Hill,  near  to  the 
end  of  Old  Fish  St' ;  his  business  was  a  large  one  and  many 
volumes  of  verse  came  from  his  press.  Not  only  had  he 
printed  recently  the  work  of  the  poets  Spenser  and  Daniel,  but 
he  had  produced  for  Leake  the  two  editions  of  Fenus  and 
Adonis  which  appeared  respectively  in  if99  and  itfoa,  as  well 
as  Harrison's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Lucrece  in  is 9^*  More 
than  one  song-book,  with  the  literary  contents  of  which  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim  had  close  affinity,  also  came  from  his  press- 
one  in  the  same  year  as  Jaggard's  miscellany,  viz.  <  Ayres for  four 
Voyces  composed  by  Michael  Cavendish  '.* 

The  typographical  quality  of  the  first  edition  of  Jaggard's 

*  These  premises  enjojred  a  traditional  fiune.  Thejr  had  been  long  in 
John  Harrison's  occupation,  until  at  the  close  of  i  f  ^6  Leake  took  them  over  ; 
he  remained  there  till  lifoi. 

•  Cf.  Vtter  Sbert^  Frimtery  and  his  Marksy  by  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R,S. 
(BiUiograph.  Soc),  1898. 
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Typograpiii-  miscellany  is  not  high.  Misprints  abound.  Numeious  lines 
^d  ciu^*c-  ^^^  ^  ^^^y  stand  barely  intelligible.  Such  defects  were 
tciistics.  mainly  due  to  imperfections  in  the  <copy^,  but  they  bear 
witness,  too,  to  hasty  composition  and  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  press  corrector.  Few  of  the  irr^ularities  are 
beyond  the  ingenuity  of  a  conscientious  overseer  to  remove. 
In  Poem  IX,  the  second  line  of  the  sonnet  is  omitted.  There 
is  only  one  catchword  in  the  whole  volume,  viz.  *  Lord  \  at  the 
foot  of  B  8  (recto).  Capitals  within  the  line  are  not  very  common, 
but  are  employed  most  capriciously.  In  Sonnet  IV,  three  of  the 
fourteen  lines  begin  with  small  letters  instead  of  capitals.  At 
V,  1.  7,  *  eases '  rimes  with  *  there  ^  Spelling  eccentricities 
which  are  scarcely  to  be  differentiated  from  misprints,  include 
— II,  1.  12,  'ghesse'  for  ^guess^j  V,  1.  i,  ^deawy*  for  *dewy*j 
XIII,  1.  10,  ^symant*  for  < cement^;  XIV,  1.  ij-,  *scite^  for 
*cite^;  ^scence^  for  ^  sense  ^  (the  word  *  sense  ^  is  correctly 
spelt  VIII,  1.  tf )  J  1. 1 9,  ^ditte  >  for  ^  ditty  'j  XVII,  1. 4, « nenying ' 
for  ^renying^ J  1.  8,  «a  nay'  for  ^annoy' j  1.  12,  ^wowen  for 
« women';  XVIII,  1.  34,* prease'  for^press'j  1.  yi,  «th' are' 
for  ^  the  ear '.  The  volume  was  a  small  octavo  and  the  meagre 
dimensions  of  the  <  copy '  led  the  printer  to  set  the  type  <m 
only  one  side  of  the  leaf  in  the  case  of  twenty-five  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  of  text.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  each 
page  of  text  is  an  ornamental  device  of  ordinary  pattem-^no 
uncommon  feature  in  small  volumes  of  verse  of  the  period. 

II 

jaggaid's  The  part  that  Jaggard  played  throughout  the  enterprise 

precedents.    fQHo^^d  abundant    precedents.     It  was    common  practice 

for  publishers  to  issue,  under  a  general  title  of  their  own 

devising,  scattered  pieces  of  poetry  of  varied  origin.    His 

brother's  master,  Tottel,  had  inaugurated  the  custom  in  iff7y 
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and  TottePs  MisceUany  had  a  numerous  prc^;eny.  Nor  was 
Jaggard  the  only  publisher  arbitrarily  to  assign  the  whole  of 
a  miscellaneous  anthology  to  some  one  popular  pen. 

Opportunities  for  gathering  material  for  such  anthologies 
abounded.  Printed  books,  for  example,  novels  and  plays,  which 
were  interspersed  with  songs,  could  always  be  raided  with  im- 
punity. But  it  was  from  manuscript  sources  that  the  antho- 
logical  publishers  sought  their  most  attractive  wares.  Short 
poems  circulated  very  fireely  in  manuscript  copies  through  Eliza- 
bethan England.  An  author  would  ofier  a  friend  or  patron  Manoscripc 
a  poetic  eiiusion  in  his  own  handwriting.  Fashion  led  the  ^®'^' 
recipient  to  multiply  transcripts  at  will  as  gifts  for  other 
worshippers  of  the  Muses.  There  were  amateurs  who  col- 
lected these  flying  leaves  in  albums  or  commonplace  books.' 
The  author  exerted  no  definable  right  over  his  work  after  the 
MS.  left  his  hand.  His  name  was  frequently  omitted  from  the 
transcript.  A  publisher,  in  search  of  ^  copy ',  recc^ized  no 
obligation  to  consult  the  writer  of  unprinted  verse  before 
he  sent  it  to  press.  It  might  be  to  his  interest  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  an  amateur  collector  in  extending  his  collections,  and  to 
him  he  might  be  ready  to  make  some  acknowledgement.  But 
the  author's  claim  to  mention  was  usually  disr^arded  alto- 
gether. As  often  as  not,  both  collector  and  publisher  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  unsigned  poems  which 

'  Numerous  manuscript  collections  of  verse,  which  were  formed  by  amateurs 
of  Ae  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,are  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  in  private  hands.  Mr.  Henry  Huth  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  1870  interesting  specimens  of  such  collections  in  private  hands, 
in  the  volume  entitled  hmBteJ  Fottksl  Mise$lUmeSy  1584^1700.  Some 
Elizabethans  seem  to  have  collected  with  an  eye  to  business,  and  to  have 
deliberately  handed  their  collections  over  to  publishers  for  some  unknown 
consideration.  Such  an  one  was  John  Bodenbam,  to  whom  the  publishers  of 
MMglmul^s  Ualhm  (itfoo),  Belvnterf  (idoo),  and  other  miscellanies  of  the  time, 
admowiedged  indebtedness.  Bodenbam  was  hailed  in  a  preliminary  sonnet 
befixe  Bthmlnt  as  ^  First  causer  and  collector  of  these  flowers'. 
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fell  into  their  hands.  In  that  contingency,  the  publisher  deemed 
it  within  his  right  to  append  in  print  what  signature  he  chose.' 
Evidence  of  Ja^;ard's  fraudulent  methods  of  work  as  an  anthologist 

Ushcrs^of      ^^^  capable  of  almost  endless  illustration*     A  venture  of 
anthologies,  the  year  in  which  Ja^;ard  became  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  precisely  anticipates  Jaggard's  conduct  in  printing 
in  a  single  volume  ^ small  poems'  by  various  pens,  which 
were  dispersed    abroad  in  sundrie    hands',  and  in  attri- 
buting them  all  on  the  title-page  to  one  author  who    was 
only  responsible  for  a  few  of  them.    A  well-known  stationer, 
Richard  Jones,  issued  in  if  91  an  anthology  which  he  called 
Brittons        BHuons  Bowre  of  Delights.    Jones  represented  this  volume  to 
n^Tht        be  a  collection  of  lyrics  by  Nicholas  Breton,  a  poet  who  was 
1T91.  just  coming  into  fame.     The  poet  had  no  hand  in  the  publi- 

cation, and  was  piqued  to  discover  on  perusing  it  that  it  was 
a  miscellany  of  poems  by  many  hands,  in  which  the  publisher 
had  included  two  or  three  of  his  own  composition  from 
scattered  manuscript  copies.  Next  year,  in  the  prefatory 
note  of  his  Pilgrimage  to  Paradise^  Breton  stated  the  facts 
thus: — ^^ Gentlemen,  there  hath  beene  of  late  printed  by 
one  Richarde  loanes,  a  printer,  a  booke  of  english  verses, 
entituled  Bretons  bower  of  delights:  I  protest  it  was  donne 
altogether  without  my  consent  or  knowledge,  and  many 
thinges  of  other  mens  mingled  with  a  few  of  mine,  for  except 
jfmoris  Lachrimae :  an  epitaphe  vpon  Sir  Phillip  Sydney,  and 
one  or  two  other  toies,  which  I  know  not  how  he  vnhappily 
came  by.  I  have  no  part  of  any  of  the :  and  so  I  beseech  yee 
assuredly  beleeue.'  But  the  author  wasted  his  protest  on  the 
desert  air.     He  had  no  means  of  redress. 

*  Cf.  Wither's  ScMars  Pitrgat&ry  (r.  itfxy),  p.  lai :  ^If  he  [Lc  the 
Stationer]  gett  any  written  Coppy  into  bis  powre,  likelv  to  be  vendible,  whether 
the  Author  be  willing  or  no,  he  will  publish  it ;  And  it  shall  be  contriued  and 
named  alsoe,  according  to  his  owne  pleasure :  which  is  the  reason,  so  manj 
good  Bookes  come  forth  imperfect,  and  with  foolish  titles.' 
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The  pablisher  Jones  was  indifferent  to  the  complaint,  and 
in  I  f  p4  he  exposed  the  poet  Breton  to  the  like  indignity  for  a 
second  time.  Very  early  in  that  year  Jones  published,  with  the 
licence  of  his  Company,  a  new  miscellany  which  he  called  ^The 
AfifT  9 f  Amorous  Deuices . .  .  by  N.  B.  Gent'  In  a  preliminary 
ejnstle  To  the  Gentiemen  ]{eaderxy  he  boldly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  <  this  pleasant  Arbor  for  Gentlemen '  was  ^  many 
mens  workes,  excellent  Poets,  and  most,  not  the  meanest  in 
estate  and  degree'.  Jones'  new  miscellany  consisted  of 
thirty  short  poems.  Breton  was  only  responsible  for  six  or 
seven  of  them,  yet  the  title-page  ascribed  all  of  them  to  him/ 

Two  volumes  of  the  utmost  literary  interest,  which  were 
also  issued  in  if 91,  illustrate  how  readily  poetic  manuscripts 
fell,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  author  or  his  friends, 
into  a  publisher's  clutches.  Firstly,  in  that  year,  Thomas 
Newman,  a  stationer  of  small  account,  discovering  that  Sidney's  sidney'i 
sonnets  were  <  spread  abroad  in  written  copies ',  put  them  into  f^['' 
print  on  his  own  initiative,  together  with  an  appendix  of 
< sundry  other  rare  Sonnets',  which  he  ascribed  to  divers 
anonymous  < noblemen  and  gentry'.  Samuel  Daniel,  the 
poet,  soon  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  Newman,  without 
giving  him  any  hint  of  his  intention,  had  made  free  in  the 

'  Of  each  of  these  miscellanies  assigned  to  Breton  only  single  copies  are 
nam  known  to  be  extant ;  they  are  even  rarer  than  Tie  Passimuae  PUgrim.  A 
unique  copf  of  the  Bewer  is  at  Britwell,  and  a  unique  copy  of  the  ArUr 
^defective  and  without  title-page)  is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College, 
Canibridge.  Another  example  of  the  assignment  by  an  adventurous  puhUsber 
of  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems  to  a  sicu^le  author,  whereas  the  contents 
of  the  volume  were  from  many  pens,  is  offered  by  the  second  edition  of 
Constable's  JDir«»«,  issued  by  James  Roberts  in  1594.  The  printer,  Richard 
Smith,  distributed  twenty-one  genuine  sonnets  by  Constable^  which  he  had 
broii^nt  out  in  a  separate  and  authentic  volume  in  1591,  through  a  collection 
of  seventy-five  sonnets,  of  which  fifty-four  were  bf  <  other  honourable  and 
learned  personages  '•  Eight  of  the  supplementary  poems,  which  the  puUisher 
Smith  connected  with  Constable's  name,  were  justly  claimed  for  Sr  Philip 
Sidney  in  the  authorized  collection  of  his  works  in  1598. 
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appendix  with  written  copies  of  twenty-three  sonnets  by 
himself  which  had  not  been  in  print  before ;  they  appeared 
anonymously  in  Newman^s  volume. 

Secondly,  in  1^91,  William  Ponsonby  published  a  litde 
collection  of  Spenser^s  verse,  in  a  volume  on  which  he  and 
not  the  author  bestowed  the  title  of  Complaints.  In  an 
address  <To  the  gentle  Reader'  Ponsonby  annoimced  that 
he  had  <  endevoured  by  all  good  means  ...  to  g^t  into  his 
handes  such  smale  Poemes  of  the  same  Authors  as  he  heard 
were  disperst  abroad  in  sundrie  hands  and  not  easie  to  bee 
come  by  by  himselfe,  some  of  them  having  been  diverslie  im- 
beziled  and  purloyned  from  him  since  his  departure  Oversea '. 
The  printer  expressed  the  hope  that  Complaints  might  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  second  collection  of  <  some  other  Pamphlets 
looselie  scattered  abroad ',  for  which  he  was  still  searching. 

Further  illustration  of  various  points  in  Jagjgard's 
procedure  may  be  derived  from  yet  two  other  poetic 
anthologies,  which  came  out  a  year  later  than  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim^  viz.  England^ s  Helicon y  an  admirable  collection  of 
Elizabethan  lyrics,  four  of  which  also  find  a  place  in  Jaggard's 
volume ;  and  Belvedere^  or  the  Garden  of  the  MuseSy  an  ample 
miscellany  of  elegant  extracts.  In  the  address  to  the  reader 
prefixed  to  England  ^s  Helicon  reference  is  made  to  the 
grievance  that  another  man's  name  was  often  put  in  such 
works  to  an  author's  poems,  but  the  wrong  done  was  treated 
by  the  publisher  of  England^s  Helicon  as  negligible.* 

The      Belvedere     anthology     indicates      the     superior 

'  To  the  complaint  of  stfttioners,  that  their  copies  <  were  robbed  *  and 
their  copyright  ignored  by  these  collections,  the  compiler  cfEmgLnuPs  HeBcm 
makes  answer  that  no  harm  can  be  done  by  quotation  when  the  name  of  the 
author  is  appended  to  the  extract,  and  the  most  eminent  poets  are  represented 
in  the  miscellany.  As  the  author's  name  was  usually  either  omitted  or  given 
wrongly,  the  apolqgist  for  Jaggardian  methods  crfFers  very  cold  comfort 
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knportance  which  the  publishers  attached  to  <  private  %  or  Pabiishers* 
unpublished  pieces,  above  <  extant  %  or  pieces  which  were  J^riva^*^ 
already  in  print.     The  compiler  of  Belvedere  claims  credit  poems '. 
for  having  derived  his  material  not  merely  from  printed 
books,  but  from  ^  private  poems^  sannetsy  ditties  and  other  rvitty 
conceits  . .  .  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  si^t  or  favour 
rf  copying '.  In  the  case  of  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,Shakespeare, 
Marlowe,  Bamfield,  and  many  other  living  authors  whom  he 
named,  he  had  drawn  not  merely  <  from  many  of  their  extant 
(i.e.  published)  workes',  but  from  ^some  ^ept  in  private \ 
Of  five  recently  dead  authors  he  stated  he  had  <  perused ' 
not  only  their  < divers  extant  labours'  but  ^many  more  held 
bac^^from  pubUsbing^. 

In  christening  his  volume,  Jaggard  illustrated  the  habit  The  name 
which  Geoi^  Wither  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  of  the  ^ JE?  * 
stationer  that  ^he  oftentymes  giues  bookes  such  names  as  in 
his  opinion  will  make  them  saleable,  when  there  is  little  or 
nothing  in  the  whole  volume  sutable  to  such  a  tytle '.'  The 
title  which  Jaggard  devised  has  no  precise  parallel,  but  it 
does  not  travel  very  far  from  the  beaten  track.  The  ordinary 
names  which  were  bestowed  on  poetic  miscellanies  of  the  day 
were  variants  of  a  somewhat  different  formula,  as  may  be 
deduced  from  the  examples  *  Bower  of  Delights ',  *  Handful 
of  Pleasant  Delights',  and  < Arbor  of  Amorous  Devices'. 
The  Affectionate  Shepheard^  a  collection  of  poems  by  Richard 
Bamfield,  which  appeared  in  1^94,  approaches  Jaggard's 
designation  more  nearly  than  that  of  any  preceding  extant 
volume  of  verse.* 

'  ScboUts  VurgMtmry  {c.  \6%^)j  p.  iix. 

"  The  similitude  is  not  quite  complete.  Although  Bamfield's  book 
includes  manv  detached  pieces,  the  title  of  the  whole  applies  particularly  to  the 
openii^  and  longest  poem  of  the  volume.  Jaggaxd's  general  title  does  not  apply 
to  any  individual  item  of  the  book's  contents. 

C  2 
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Jaggaxd  used  the  word  <  passionate '  in  the  affected  sense 
of  <  amorous  ^'  ^  Passionate '  in  that  signification  was  a  con- 
ventional epithet  of  <  shepherd '  and  <poet '  in  pastoral  poetry. 
Two  poems  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  which  also  appear  in 
EnglamPs  HelicMy  were  ascribed  in  the  later  anthology  to 
<The  Passionate  Shepherd '.  Biron's  verses  from  Lovi?s  Labour  V 
Lost  were  headed  *The  Passionate  Shepherd's  Song',  while 
Marlowe's  poem  *Come,  live  with  me'  was  headed  *The 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love'.  A  poetaster, Thomas  Powell, 
entitled  a  volume  of  verse  in  itfoi,  The  Passionate  PoetyZad 
described  himself  in  the  prei&ce  as  the  creature  of  <  passion '. 
In  itfo4  Nicholas  Breton  christened  a  miscellany  of  love- 
poems  <The  Passionate  Shepheard ';  and  named  the  concluding 
section  ^  Sundry  Sweet  Sonnets  and  Passionated  Poems.'  It  was 
Jaggard's  manifest  intention  to  attract  through  the  title  those 
interested  in  amorous  verse/ 


III 

Shake-  Ik  I  f  99  Shakespcarc  was  nearing  the  height  of  his  fame. 

t»nin*i5^  He  had  just  produced  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  in  which 

'  A  detadied  love  poem  was  often  called  ^  a  passion  '•  Thomas  Watson 
gave  his  ^^KOxo^TiaBUk  (it8^)>  ^  well-known  collection  of  love-poetry,  the 
alteraatiye  title  of  ^  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love  \  and  the  work  was  described 
in  the  preliminary  pages  as  ^  this  Booke  of  Passionate  Sonnetes  %  while  each 
poem  was  called  a  ^  passion '.  Cf.  the  title  of  the  appendix  to  the  love  poem 
A16Ub  (1595) :  ^  The  Sonnets  following  were  written  by  the  Authiv-,  after  he 
began  to  decline  from  his  Passionate  Affection/ 

*  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  familiar  verses  beginning,  ^  Give  me  my  scalop 
shell  of  quiet ',  which  circulated  freely  in  MS.,  bore,  peiiiaps  with  alluaiOD  to 
Jaggard's  volume,  the  title  of  <  The  Passionate  Mans  Pilgrimage '  when  they 
were  first  published  at  the  end  of  Sooloker's  Drnftsmtntj  160^  In  this  coa- 
nexioQ  ^passionate'  signifies  ^sorrowful',  as  in  Shakespeare's  Kimg  J^bm^ 
iU  1. 744,  ^She  [i.e.  Constance]  is  sad  and  passioaate  at  your  highne^  tent' 
Raleigh  was  author  of  ^Loues  answere',  which  Jaggard  included  in  Ttt 
Fasaemste  Filgrim^  in  No.  six. 
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Falstaff  came  into  being,  and  in  the  previous  autumn  he  had 
been  hailed  by  the  critic  Meres  as  the  greatest  poet  of  his  era. 
It  was  a  natural  ambition  in  a  speculative  publisher  to  parade 
Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  conventional 
anthology.  The  customis  of  the  trade  and  the  unreadiness 
or  inability  of  authors  to  make  efiective  protest  rendered  the 
plan  easy  of  accomplishment  Enough  of  Shakespeare's 
undoubted  work  fell,  moreover,  into  Jaggard's  hands  to  give 
a  specious  justification  to  the  false  assignment.' 

A  year  before  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  appeared,  it  was  Meres* 
announced  that  poems  by  Shakespeare  were  circulating  <in  "^^g"***'^^ 
private'.  Shakespeare's  appreciative  critic,  Francis  Meres, 
did  more  than  write  admiringly  in  1^98  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems,  Fenus  and  Adonis  and  Luerece^  which  were 
accessible  in  print,  and  of  a  dozen  plays,  which  were  familiar 
on  the  stage  to  the  theatre-goer.  He  made  specific  reference 
to  writings  by  the  great  poet  which  were  <held  back  from 
pablishing'  and  <kept  in  private'.  These  were  vaguely 
described  by  Meres  as  Shakespeare's  ^sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends,  etc'  The  produaions  which  Meres 
cloaked  under  his  <  etc'  are  not  with  certainty  identified,  but 
two  of  Shakespeare's  <  Sonnets '  strayed  into  Jaggard's  net. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jaggard,  like  his  colleagues  Jaggard's 
in  trade  when  designing  a  miscellany,  made  it  his  chief  aim  c^^^J* 
to  secure  <  private  poems,  sonnets,  ditties,  and  other  witty  i««n»- 

'  It  was  not  tlie  first  time  that  Shakespeare  suffered  such  an  experience, 
and  the  action  of  other  publishers  was  even  less  justifiable  than  Jaggard's. 
Already  in  15*^^  Tbe  TVagtdie  #^I.Mrn»f  was  attributed  bj  the  publisher,  Thomas 
Cr6ede,onthe  title-page  to  <  W.SAwith  fraudulent  intent  His  surname  figured 
on  the  title-pages  (tf  Tbt  Lifi  pf&r  J^bm  OUemsth^  i6oOy  The  Imdm  YrJbgM^ 
itfor,  A  Tmtksbn  TrmgeSe^  itfoS,  and  <  W.  S/  again  in  Thmus  Utrd  Crmmoill^ 
i6o%y  and  in  Tbe  Pmitmmey  1607.  With  none  of  these  six  plays  had  Shakespeare 
any  concern.  The  worthless  old  play  about  King  John  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  revisions  of  1(1 1  and  xdia. 
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conceits '  by  popular  authors  which  had  been  <  held  back  from 
publishing '  and  ^  kept  in  private '.  He  depended  for  access  to 
such  treasures  <  according  as  they  could  be  obtained  by  sight 
on  favour  of  copying  ^  <  Extant  ^  work  was  not  excluded 
from  his  piratical  undertaking.  Eight  of  his  pieces  were 
already  in  print,  but  it  seems  probable  that  even  in  those 
cases  he  had  met  with  the  text  in  stray  manuscript  copies, 
and  that  he  mistook  them  for  <  private '  instead  of  <  extant ' 
compositions.  There  is  no  question  that  he  was  successful  in 
acquiring  two  of  the  ^private'  pieces  by  Shakespeare,  the 
existence  of  which  had  been  publicly  vouched  for  by  Meres. 
Three  other  poems  by  Shakespeare,  which  he  included,  were 
already  in  print,  imbedded  in  a  published  play.  But  Jaggatd 
was  probably  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  derived  his  text  of 
these  pieces  also  from  independent  transcripts  in  < private' 
hands.' 
The  con-  On  the  opening  pages  of  his  volume  Jaggaid  set  out 

sha^e-         ^^^  ^^  ^^^  collection  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  which  was 
speare's  con-  not  published  Until  ten  years  later.    The  two  sonnets  are 
trflmtions.     j^y^bered,  in  the  full  edition  of  i  (J09,  CXXXVUI  and  CXLIV 
respectively.    Jaggard's  text  difiers  at  many  points  from  that 
of  the  later  volume.   He  clearly  derived  his  text  from  detached 
copies  privately  circulating  among  collectors  of  verse.    There- 
by, in  spite  of  his  insolent  de6ance  of  the  author's  ri^ts  or 
wishes,  he  rendered  lovers  of  literature  a  genuine  service. 
Nos.  I  and  Jaggard  seems  to  have  presented  an  earlier  recension  of 

JJJj^^??^   the  text  than  figured   in  the  edition  of  1609.    The  poet's 
cxIit).         second  thoughts  do  not  seem  to  have  been  always  better  than  his 

'  Two  careful  analyses  of  the  contents  of  Tie  FassimtaU  Pi/mm  should  be 
mentioned :  one,  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmond^  is  in  the  Isham  Reprints — Tbt 
PMSfipMMte  Pilgrime  ftocn  the  First  Edition^  1^70;  the  other,  by  Professor 
Donrden,  is  in  the  photoJithographic  facsimile  ^the  First  Edition  (Sbak- 
spere-Quarto  facsimiles.  No.  lo). 
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first.   The  text  of  the  second,  at  any  rate,  of  Jaggard's  sonnets 

is  superior  to  that  in  Thorpe's  collection.    In  Jaggard's  first  The  fim 

sonnet  (No.  CXXXVIII  of  1^09)  he  reads  *^*'- 

VnskilfuU  in  the  worlds  false  forgeries      (L  4)  for 
Vnleamed  in  the  worlds  false  subtilties. 

Jaggard's  lines  d-9  run : — 

Althoijgh  I  know  my  yeares  be  past  the  best : 
I  smiling,  credite  her  raise-speaking  toung, 
Outfacing  faults  in  Loue,  with  loues  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  sayes  my  loue  that  she  is  young? 

These  lines,  if  less  polished,  are  somewhat  more  pointed  than 
the  later  version : — 

Although  she  knowes  my  dayes  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue. 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest : 
But  wherefore  sayes  she  not  she  is  imiust? 

Line  ix, 

O,  Loues  best  habite  is  a  soothing  toung, 

became  in  1^09, 

O  loues  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trusty 

while  the  concluding  couplet — 

Therefore  lie  lye  with  Loue,  and  Loue  with  me. 
Since  that  our  faults  in  Loue  thus  smothered  be; 

appeared    ten    years    later    in    the    different    but    equally 
ambiguous  form: — 

Therefore  I  lye  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 
And  in  our  faults  by  lyes  we  flattered  be. 

Jaggard's  second  sonnet  shows  fewer  discrepancies  with  The  second 
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that  of  1609 J  and  his  version  is  on  the  whole  the  better 
of  the  two : — 

line  8  — 

"1^99]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  faire  pride, 
"itfop]  Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fowle  pride. 

line  II — 

[i  f  99]  For  being  both  to  me :  both  to  each  friend, 
[i(Jo9]  But  being  both  from  me  both  to  each  friend, 

line  13 — 

[i|'99]  The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  line  in  doubt. 
[1^09]  Yet  this  shal  I  nere  know  but  liue  in  doubt, 

Finally,  Jaggard's  text  knows  nothing  of  the  1^09  mis- 
print of  ^  sight '  for  *  side '  in  the  important  line  6 : — 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 

Nos.  Ill,  V,  The  three  remaining  poems  which  can  be  confidently 

excerpts^"  assigned  to  Shakespeare  are  all  to  be  found  in  his  play  of 

from  Shake-  Lov^s  Labour '^s  Losty  which  was  published  in  1^98.    Other 

^l^v*        plays  of  his  had  been  published  earlier,  but  this  piece  was 

i^oHT*!      tjie  first  to   bear  on  the  title-page  Shakespeare's  name  as 

author  {By  W.  Shakexpere).    The  variations  from  the  text  of 

the  play  are  in  all  three  pieces  unimportant  and  touch  sin^e 

words  or  inflexions.     But  such  as  they  are,  they  suggest  that 

Jag^rd  again  printed  stray  copies  which  were  circulating 

^  privately ',  and  did  not  find  the  lines  in  the  printed  quarto 

of  the  play.     The  distribution  of  the  three  excerpts  through 

the  miscellany  suggests  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  that  they 

No.  III.       all  came  from  the  same  source.    The  first  excerpt  from  LovPj 

Labour  ^s  Lost — No.  Ill — immediately  follows  Shakespeare's 

two  sonnets.     It  is  Longaville's  sonnet  to  Maria,  from  Act  iv, 

Sc.  3, 11.  fi-71.    The  variations  are  as  follow: — 


/ 
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af 


Levels  Labour  ^s  Lost  (if98) 

1.   2.  cannot 

1.   9.  Vows  are  but  breath 

1.  X  o.  which  on  my  earth  dost 

I.  II.  Exhalest 

1. 1 2.  If  broken  then, 

1. 14.  To  lose  an  oath 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (if99) 

could  not 

My  vow  was  breath 

that  on  this  earth  doth 

Exhale 

If  broken,  then 

To  breake  an  oath 


The  second  excerpt  from  LovPs  Labour  ^s  Lost  stands  next  No.  v. 
but  one  to  the  first.    It  is  Dumain's  sonnet  to  ^  most  divine 
Kate'  (in  lines  of  six  feet),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  2,  U.  100-13. 
The  different  readings  are : — 


1. 
1. 


L^vPs  Labour  ^s  Lost  (i  ^98) 


2. 


Ah 
3.   faithful 
1.  4.  were  oaks 
I.   6.  Art  would  comprehend 
!•  1 1 .   Thy  eye  loues  lightning 
bears 

1. 1 3 .  O  pardon  love  this  wrong 

1. 14.  That  sings 


Passionate  Pilgrim  (1^99) 

O 

constant 

like  Okes 

Art  can  comprehend 

Thine  eye  loues  lightning 

seems 
O,  do  not  loue  that  wrong 
To  sing 


The  third  excerpt  from  Lovers  Labour  V  Lost  is  Biron's  No.  x vi. 
verse-address  to  Rosaline,  in  seven-syllable  riming  couplets 
(b^;inning,  ^On  a  day,  alack  the  day'),  from  Act  iv,  Sc.  3, 
II.  97-1 1  tf.  This  poem  is  the  sixteenth  in  Jaggard's  volume, 
being  the  second  of  the  appended  ^Sonnets  To  sundry 
notes  of  Musicke',  and  the  sole  piece  by  Shakespeare  in 
that  portion  of  Jaggard's  volume.  The  only  difference 
worthy  of  record  between  Jaggard's  version  and  the  text 
of  the  {day  is  the  omission  from  the  former  of  the  eighth 
couplet  of  the  latter,  viz. : — 
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Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee." 

Nos.iv,vr,  J^gg^J^d   did   more   than   include   five   genuine  poems 

IX,  and  XI.  jjy  Shakespeare  in  order  to  vindicate  his  right  to  place  the 
andjtMs  great  poet's  name  on  the  title-page.  He  introduced  four 
sonnets.  soimets  on  the  theme  of  Venus  and  Adonis^  which  fill 
respectively  the  fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  places  in 
his  miscellany.  Thus  Jaggard  thought  to  support  the 
faith  of  the  unwary  in  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the 
whole  of  the  collection.  His  partner  in  the  venture,  Leake, 
who  owned  the  copyright  of  Shakespeare's  popular  poem, 
and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  it  at  the  same  time  as 
he  joined  Jaggard  in  producing  his  anthology,  naturally 
abetted  Jaggard  in  encouraging  the  notion  that  Shakespeare 
was  still  at  work  on  a  topic  which  had  proved  capable 
of  making  a  very  powerful  appeal  to  the  Elizabethan  public. 
How  great  was  the  importance  which  Jaggard  attached  to 
those  portions  of  the  volume  which  brought  the  subjea  of 
Fenus  and  Adonis  to  the  minds  of  readers,  may  be  gauged 
from  the  circumstance  that,  in  a  new  edition  of  The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  in  i  tf  1 2,  he  introduced  into  the  title-page  the  alterna- 
tive title :  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis. 
But  the  poetic  temper  and  phraseology  of  Jaggard's  four 
poems  about  Venus  and  Adonis  sufficiently  refute  the 
pretensions  to  Shakespearean  authorship  which  Jaggard,  with 
Leake's  connivance,  made   in    their    behalf.     All    of  them 

'  This  piece  was  reprinted — ^for  the  third  time  in  three  years — in  EMglanis 
Helicm^  in  1600,  Jaggard's  version  was  there  followed,  and  it  may  have  been 
transferred  direct  from  Thi  Fassiimait  Filgrim.  It  is  succeeded  in  Bmgisml's 
He/iemy  as  in  Jaggard's  miscellany,  by  <  My  flocks  feed  not  '•  But  the  editor  of 
EngiofuPs  Helicm  bestowed  on  Biron's  verses  the  new  heading  ^  The  Passionate 
Shepherds  Song ',  and  subscribed  them  with  the  name  ^  W.  9iakespeare\ 
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embcxiy  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  narrative  poem,  but 
none  show  any  trace  of  his  workmanship. 

All  treat   of   Venus'  infatuation  for   Adonis   and  of  Their  dc- 
Adonis'  bashful  rejection  of  her  advances.     The  insistence  shakc-^*  ^" 
on  the  boyish  modesty  of  Adonis  is  lai^ly  Shakespeare's  spearc*$ 
original  interpretation  of  the  classical  fable,  and  the  emphasis  ^'"' 
newly  laid  upon  the  point   in  Jaggard's  sonnets  seems  to 
indicate  the  source  of  their  inspiration.     No.   IX,  ^Faire 
was  the  mome,  when  the  faire  Queene  of  Love,'  develops 
Venus'  warning  against   the  boar-hunt.      No.   XI,  *  Venus 
with  Adonis  sitting  by  her,'  works  up  11.  97-1 14  in  Shake- 
speare's poem,  where  Venus  describes  how  she  had  been  wooed 
by  ^the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war'.    In  the  two  other 
sonnets  (Nos.  IV  and  VI)  which  open  the  series  in  Jaggard's 
volume,    hints    have    been    sought    outside    Shakespeare's 
poem,  but  the  reference  to  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  Taming 
•f    the    Shrew    appears     to   have   given  the  sonneteer    his 
leading  cue.     No.  IV  (^  Sweet  Cytherea  sitting  by  a  Brooke ') 
and  No.  VI  (^Scarse  had  the  Sunne  dride  vp  the   deawy 
mome '),  in  both  of  which  the  goddess  is  called  Cytherea  and 
is  pictured  by  a  brook,  read  like  glosses  on  the  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  Taming  (f  the  Shrew  (Ind.  Sc.  2, 11.  fa- 3),  which 

tells  of 

Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 

The  episode  of  Adonis  bathing,  with  which  the  second  of 
these  two  sonnets  deals,  is  unnoticed  in  Shakespeare's  poem. 

Of  only  two  of  these  four  poems  is  any  trace  found 
outside  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  An  early  manuscript  copy  of 
No.  IX  was  at  one  time  in  HalliweU[-Phillipps]'s  possession. 
It  gives  a  difierent  and  very  tame  version  of  11.  2-4.  The 
manuscript  reading  runs : — 

o  2 
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Faire  was  the  mome  when  the  faire  Queen  of  Loue, 
Hoping  to  meet  Adonis  in  that  place^ 

Addrest  ner  early  to  a  certain  grooue^ 

Where  be  was  wont  ye  savage  Beast  to  chase. 

No.  XI  and  Of  No.  XI  alone  (^  Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her  ^)  is  the 
FidJ!d  "*  authorship  determinable  beyond  doubt.  With  verbal  diflferences, 
1 59^*  the  sonnet  was  already  included  in  an  ample  collection  entided 

*  Fidessa.  ...  by  B.  Griffin  Gent.*,  which  had  been  published 
three  years  before,  in  i  y^6.  It  filled  the  third  place  in  Griflin's 
little  array  of  sixty-two  quatorzains.  The  textual  variations 
again  point  to  Ja^ard^s  dependence  for  his  version  on  a  private 
transcript.  Apart  from  such  differences  as  ^the  warlike  god ',  in 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  for  ^  the  wanton  god '  in  Fidessa^  or 
<she  clasped  Adonis*  for  <she  dipt  Adonis*,  the  two  texts 
entirely  disagree  in  regard  to  11.  7-1 2.  Ja^;ard  presents  them 
thus : — 

£uen  thus  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  unlac't  me, 
As  if  the  boy  should  vse  like  louing  charmes ; 
£uen  thus  (quoth  she)  he  seized  on  my  lippes, 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure: 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

In  Griffin's  printed  volumes  of  1^96  the  passage  runs  thus:— 

But  he  a  wayward  boy  refusde  her  offer. 

And  ran  away,  the  beautious  Queene  n^lecting: 

Showing  both  tolly  to  abuse  her  proffer. 
And  all  his  sex  of  cowardise  detecting. 

Oh  that  I  had  my  mistres  at  that  bay. 
To  kisse  and  clippe  me  till  I  ranne  away. 

It  is  clear  that  Jaggard  did  not  know  Griffin's  work  as  it 
was  printed  in  Griffin's  published  Fidessa.  Jaggard's  text  was 
probably  a  trial  version,  which  Griffin  distributed  among 
private  friends,  but  finally  excluded  from  his  colleaion  when 
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he  seat  it  to  press.  The  three  other  sonnets  on  the  theme  of 
Venus  and  Adonis  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  have  a  strong 
family  resemblance  to  that  attributable  to  Griffin,  and  may 
well  have  been  similar  experiments  of  his  Muse,  which 
were  withheld  from  the  printer  and  circulated  only  in 
private. 

Griffin    is    one    of  three    contemporary   poets   whom  No$.  viii, 
Jaggard  may  be  safely  convicted  of  robbing.     He  was  wise  xx :  0)n- 
in  laying  somewhat  heavier  hands  on  the  work  of  Richard  l^*?"?*®^ 
Bamfield,  whose  lyric  gift  was  more  pleasing  than  Griffin's.  Bamfidd. 
There  is  no  question  that  two  of  Jaggard's  pieces — No.  VIII, 
the  sonnet  beginning  ^  If  Musicke  and  sweet  Poetrie  agree  \ 
and   No.  XX,  the   seven-syllable   riming  couplets   at   the 
extreme  end  of  the  volume,  beginning  <As  it   fell   upon 
a  day' — ^were  from  Barnfield's  pen.    Both  were   published 
in  1  f  9  8  in  a  poetical  tract  entitled  Poems :  in  diners  hnmowrs^ 
which  formed  the  fourth  section  of  a  volume  bearing  the 
preliminary  title,  <  The  Encomion  of  Lady  Pecunia^  or  the  Praise 
of  Money^  by  Richard  Bamfield,  Graduate  in  Oxford.'    The 
whole  book  was  published  by  William  Jaggard's  brother  John, 
at  the  Hand  and  Star  in  Fleet  Street,  and  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  Jaggard,  with  his  brother's  connivance,  borrowed 
in  this  instance  from  a  printed  text. 

*  Poems  in  diuers  humours'  was  the  last  of  the  four  Bamfieids 
parts  of  the  < Encomion'  and  had,  like  each  of  the  three  ^mrsim- 
preceding  parts,  a  separate  title-page.     It  was  prefaced  by  ••*^» 
a    dedication    in    three    couplets    to    the    author's    friend 
^Maister  Nicholas  Blackleech  of  Grayes  Inne'.     There  the 
writer  described  the  poems  which  followed  as  <  fruits  of 
unriper  years '.    Bamfield's  claim  to  authorship  of  the  ^  Poems 
in  diuers  humours '  cannot  be  justly  questioned. 

The  opening  piece  in  Bamfield's  tract  is  headed  ^  Sonnet  I. 
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No.  viir.     To  his  friend  Maister  R.  L.  in  praise  of  Musique  and  Foetric  \ 

^J^i'     This  is  the  eighth  poem  of  The  Passionate  PUffim.    The  texts 

i^'-  ^'  are  identical,  though  in  Bamfield's  publication  capitals  are  more 

freely  used  than  in  Tie  Passionate  Pilgrim^  while  the  proper 

names  are  in  italics  and  not  in  roman  letters  as  in  the  later 

volume.' 

<  R.  L.y'  to  whom  Bamfield  addressed  the  sonnet,  is  doubt- 
less Richard  Linche,  author  of  a  collection  of  sonnets  called 
Diella  which  appeared  in  1S96.  John  Dowland,  to  whom 
Barnfield  refers  in  line  j  of  his  sonnet,  was  the  &mous  lutenist 
and  musical  composer,  who  had  published  a  year  before 
a  valuable  volume  in  folio,  called  <  The  First  Book  of  Songes, 
and  Ayres  of  foure  partes  with  Tablature  for  the  Lute '  (printed 
by  Peter  Short).  The  compliment  to  Spenser  in  lines  7-8  is 
repeated  in  Barnfield's  volume  in  the  next  poem  but  one, 
a  piece  which  is  entitled  <A  Remembraunce  of  some  English 
Poets '  and  opens  with  the  line :  <  Live  Spenser  ever  in  thy  Fairy 
§lueene?  Already,  in  1 79  f ,  Bamfield  had  proved  his  admira* 
tion  for  Spenser  by  publishing  a  poem  in  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  called  <  Cynthia ',  which  he  described  in  his  preface  as 
<  the  first  imitation  of  the  verse  of  that  excellent  Poet  Maister 

'  In  a  reprint  of  Barnfield's  volume  under  the  abbreviated  title  ^  Lady 
Pecunia%  in  i(fo;,  only  two  of  the  eight  ^ poems  in  diuers  humours'  were 
included.  Among  the  omitted  pieces  were  the  two  poems  urtiich  figured  in 
The  Tassiamate  Pi/grim.  From  this  omission  of  the  two  pseudo-Shakespearean 
pieces  Collier  argued  that  Bamfield  was  not  their  author ;  that  the  claim  to 
them  advanced  in  behalf  of  Shakespeare  by  the  compiler  of  Tit  Passkm^tf 
Pi/grim  was  justifiable,  and  that  they  were  dropped  bv  Barnfield  in  i6o^y  in 
deference  to  an  imaginary  protest  on  the  part  of  the  compiler  of  Jaggard's 
miscellany.  Collier  ignored  the  fiict  that  not  the  two  pseudo-Shakeqiearean 
pieces  alone,  but  fixir  other  of  the  original  eieht  <  poems  in  diuers  humours ' 
were  excluded  from  the  new  edition  of  Barnneld's  volume.  So  wholesale  an 
exclusion  undermines  Collier's  theory,  apart  from  the  internal  evidence  of 
poetic  quality,  which  entirely  negatives  Shakespeare's  responsibility  for  the  two 
pieces  in  question.  Cf.  Collier's  B/i/hgrapthal  Accaimt^  i.  yj-s ;  Grosart's 
Introduction  to  Barnfield's  Pttms  (Roxbuighe  Club),  pp.  xzv  seq. 
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Spenser  in  his  Fayrie  Queene '.  In  the  last  line  of  Barnfield's 
sonnet,  the  words  <  One  knight  loves  both '  (i.  e.  Dowland  and 
Spenser)  refer  to  Sir  George  Carey,  who  in  1^96  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  Baron  Hunsdon.  To  Sir  George,  Dowland 
dedicated  his  First  Book  of  Ayns  in  i  ^^j^  and  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Spencer  of  Althorpe,  was  a  friend 
and  patroness  of  Spenser,  who  dedicated  to  her  his  <Muio- 
potmos '  (i  j'90)  by  way  of  acknowledging  her  <  great  bounty ' 
to  him  as  well  as  the  tie  of  kindred  between  them. 

The  fourth  item  in  Bamfield's  <  Poems '  of  i  f  9  8  was  No.  xx. 
headed  « An  ode  \  This  is  the  concluding  poem  (No.  XX),  ^™^'"'* 
filling  the  last  four  pages,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  of  i  f  99. 
The  reproduction  in  the  later  volume  is  again  verbatim, 
save  for  the  substitution  of  roman  letters  for  a  few  italics. 
Although  Jaggard  here  employed  a  printed  text,  a  private 
transcript  of  Bamfield's  Ode  seems  to  have  strayed  into 
circulation,  and  that  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Englatuts 
Helicon.  There  we  find  a  greatly  abbreviated  version  of 
Bamfield's  Ode.  The  last  thirty  lines,  which  figure  in 
both  Bamfield's  Poems  and  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  are 
omitted,  and  after  the  twenty-sixth  line  there  is  introduced 
a  concluding  couplet  which  is  not  found  in  either  of  the 
preceding  volumes.    These  two  lines  run : 

Even  so,  poor  bird  like  thee. 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

Of  the  twenty-six  lines,  which  appear  in  all  three  books,  the 
text  in  EnglamPs  Helicon  varies  little  from  that  in  the  other 
collections.  En^mPs  Helicon  in  line  22  reads  <  Ruthless  beasts 
they  will  not  cheer  you  \  instead  of  <  Ruthless  Beares%  &c.,  as 
in  both  the  earlier  printed  versions.' 

'  There  was  a  crude  sort  of  justice  in  the  attribution  of  Barnfield's  verse 
to  another.    Thoroughly  well  read  in  contemporary  poetry,  Barnfield  had 
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No.  XVII.  There  is  a  likelihood  that  much  else  in  The  PasnmsU 

Pilgrim^  besides  the  two  poems  which  he  included  in  his 
printed  collection  of  poems,  were  by  Bamfield.  At  any 
rate,  the  seventeenth  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  <  My 
flocks  feed  not,'  may  be  confidently  set  to  his  credit.  In 
three  twelve-line  stanzas  it  had  appeared  anonymously  with 
minor  difierences  of  text  in  ^Madrigals  to  3,  4,  f^and  6  voyces' 
by  the  musical  composer  Thomas  Weelkes,  which  was 
printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Este  (or  East),  in  15*97. 
In  no  instance  did  Weelkes  give  the  name  of  the  author 
whose  words  he  set  to  music.  <My  flocks  feed  not'  again 
appeared  in  En^mPs  Helicon  {1600)  with  the  new  title  <The 
Unknown    Shepherd's    Complaint'.      It    was    immediately 

already  shown  himself  an  unblushing  plagiarist.  His  popular  ode  beginning 
'  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '  secretly  levies  heavy  loans  on  a  poem  by  a  little-known 
versifier,  Francis  Sabie.  In  his  ^  Pan  his  Pipe :  conteyning  three  pastorall 
Eglogues  in  Englysbe  hexameter;  with  other  delightfiill  verses'  (London. 
Imprinted  by  Richard  Jones,  ^119^9  4^^}  Sabie  opens  nis  volume  thus : — 

It  was  the  moneth  of  May, 

All  the  fields  now  looked  gay, 

Little  Robin  finely  sang. 

With  sweet  notes  each  green  wood  rang ; 

Philomene,  forgetfiili  then 

Of  her  rape  by  Tereus  done, 

In  most  rare  and  joyfull  wise 

Sent  her  notes  unto  the  skies : 


Fish  from  chrystall  waves  did  rise 
After  gnats  and  little  flies : 
Little  lambs  did  Icape  and  play 
By  their  dams  in  medowes  gay : 

Bamfield  was  also  a  silent  debtor  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  two  of  his  earlier 
works — Tife  Ajfeaicmate  SbepheMtd  (i)r94)  and  his  narrative  poem  CmssmmdrM 
(15:95) — ^not  merely  adopted  the  common  six-Iine  stanza  of  Vetms  mid  Admusy 
but  borrowed  many  expressions  and  turns  of  phrase  both  from  that  poem 
and  from  Shakespeare's  Lmcrecty  as  well  as  apparently  from  some  of  Shakespeare's 
sonnets,  which  were  as  yet  unpublished  and  were  only  drculating  in  jnivatc 
transcripts* 
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followed  in  that  anthology  by  the  first  half  (twenty-six  lines  out 
of  fifty-six  of  Bamfield's  fully  accredited  <Ode' — <As  it  fell 
upon  a  day ')9  which  bore  the  heading  <  Another  of  the  same 
shepherds '.  Though  the  editor  oi  England? s  HeUeon  appended 
to  the  fragment  of  fiamfield's  <Ode'  the  signature  <Ignoto% 
the  authorship  of  those  verses  is  not  in  doubt.  <  The  same 
shepherd'  is  Bamfield^  and  there  is  no  valid  ground  for  rejecting 
the  attribution  to  his  pen  of  the  preceding  poem,  <  My  flocks 
feed  not.' 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Jaggard  drew  the  <  copy '  of  <  My  The  text  in 
flocks  feed  not '  directly  from  Weelkes'  volume.    Apart  from  ^l^^^y^ 
three  misprints  and  minor  differences  in  spelling  for  which  1597- 
Jaggard's  prmter  may  be  held  responsible  (e.g.  ^nenying'  for 
<renying%  1.  4;  <wowen'for  <women',  1.  laj  ^blacke'  for 
<backe',  1.  28),  there  are  textual  discrepancies  between  his 
and  Weelkes'  versions  which  suggest  that  Jaggard  employed 
*  copy '  other  than  that  which  Weelkes  followed.     In  neither 
volume  are  the  words  carefully  printed^  and  the  sense  is  in 
both  texts  diflScult  to  follow.     At  the  end  of  the  first  stanza 
(IL  1 1- 1 2),  Weelkes  reads : — 

For  now  I  see  inconstancie 

More  in  women  then  m  many  men  to  be: 

Jaggard  reads : — 

For  now  I  see,  inconstancy, 

More  in  wowen  [i.  e.  women]  then  in  men  remaine. 

Here  the  rime  with  <  dame  %  though  not  good,  is  improved  by 
Jaggard. 

In  the  second  stanza,  11. 10- 11  appear  in  Weelkes  thus : — 

With  howling  neyse  to  see  my  dolfiill  plight; 
How  sighes  resound  through  harMesse  ground. 

E 
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Jaggard  reads : — 

In  howling  wise^  to  see  my^  doiefull  plight, 
How  sighes  resound  through  hordes  growid. 

In  the  third  stanza  Jaggard's  text  differs  from  that  of 
Weeikes  in  nearly  every  Ime.    For  example : — 

line  2,   Weeikes :  Lowde  bells  ring  not  cherefully ; 

Ja^;ard :   Greene  plants  bring  not  forth  their  die. 

line  4,    Weeikes :  Nimphes  backcreping 

Jaggard:   Nimphes  blacke  [i.e.  backe]  peeping. 

line  9 ,    Weeikes :  Farewell,  sweet  lasse,  the  like  nere  was. 
Jaggard:   Farewell  sweet  loue  thy  like  nere  was. 

line  1 2,  Weeikes :  Other  help  for  him  I  know  therms  none. 

Jaggard :   Other  helpe  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  ncme. 

inEfigUnirs  The  text  of  this   poem    in  EnglaniPs    Helicon   follows 

closely  that  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  and  was  doubtless  taken 
from  the  latter  volume  direct  or  from  the  same  manuscript. 
Misprints  are  corrected.  The  only  textual  change  of  importance 
is  in  the  last  stanza,  line  lo,  where  ^woe'  is  replaced  by 
*moane  ^  for  the  sake  of  the  rime  with  «none  *  in  the  concluding 
line. 

The  text  of  The  poem  was  clearly  very  popular,  and  was  constantly 

copied  in  <  private  *  commonplace  books.  A  transcript  of  it  in 
a  contemporary  script  in  the  British  Museum,  Harleian  MS. 
<(9  lo,  fol.  I  s6  hy  without  author's  name,  supplies  many  readings 
which  differ  from  the  printed  versions.  These  variations  are 
often  imp-ovements  and  probably  present  the  verse  in  the 
form  that  it  left  the  writer's  hand.  For  example,  in  Stanza  i, 
1.  6^  the  four  lines  read  in  the  manuscript : — 

All  my  merry  Jiggs  are  cieane  forgot 
All  my  layes  of  Love  are  lost  God  wot 
Where  my  joyes  tQere  firmly  link^  by  love 
There  annoyes  are  placst  without  remove. 
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This  makes  far  better  sense  than  Jaggard's : — 

All  my  meny  ligges  are  quite  forgot, 
All  my  Ladies  hue  is  lost  (god  wot] 
Where  her  faith  was  firmely  fixt  in  loue, 
There  a  nay  is  placet  without  remoue.  ^ 

So  again  in  Stanza  2, 11.  9-10,  the  manuscript  reading: — 

My  sighes  so  deepe,  doth  cause  him  to  weepe 
With  houling  noyse  to  wayle  my  woeful  plight. 

is  superior  to  Jaggard's : — 

With  sighes  so  deepe,  procures  to  weepe, 
Jn  howling  wise^  to  see  my  dolefuU  plight. 

In  the  following  line  the  MS.  is  probably  right  in  reading 
*  through  Arcadia  grounds '  for  <  through  hartles '  or  *  harck- 
lesse '  of  the  printed  copies.  In  Stanza  3 ,  1.  4,  <  nymphs 
looke  peeping'  is  better  than  any  of  the  printed  readings 
(i.  e.  *  back  creeping  %  <  blacke  peeping  %  or  « backe  peeping '). 
Finally,  in  L  7, 

Alle  our  evening  sportes  from  greenes  are  fled 

is  more  pictorial  than : — 

All  our  euening  sport  from  vs  is  fled/ 

Shakespeare's  tutor  in  tragedy,  Marlowe,  may  be  safely  No.  xix. 
credited  with  the  authorship  of  the  familiar  lyric  ^  Come  live  ^^^^^ 
with  me  and  be  my  love ',  which  is  the  nineteenth  piece  in  the 
miscellany,  and  stands  fifth  in  the  appendix  of  <  Sonnets  To 
sundry  notes  of  Musicke '.  It  is  in  four  alternately  riming 
stanzas.  To  it  is  appended  a  single  stanza  of  like  metre, 
entitled  ^Loues  answere';  this  stanza  has  been  assigned  on 
good  grounds  to  Sir  Waiter  Raleigh. 

The  four  stanzas  of  the  substantive  poem   reappear  in 

'  The  last  four  lines  are  omitte4  from  the  Harleian  MS. 

£  2 
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Englamts  Helicon^  with  the  addition  of  two  stanzas  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  places,  and  the  whole  is  signed  <  Chr.  Marlow '.  The 
presence  of  these  two  new  stanzas^  and  the  slight  variations 
between  the  two  texts  at  other  points  %  indicate  that  difiierent 
manuscripts  were  employed  by  the  two  compilers,  and  that  the 
editor  of  En^tuPs  Helicm  did  not  borrow  direct  from  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim.^ 
Survival  of  As  in  the  case  of  the  poem  ^  My  flocks  feed  not  \  the  air  to 

the  tune. 

<  For  example,  the  two  lines  i  and  ao  in  E»glamd*s  Helic^m  both 
open  with  the  words  ^  Come  Uue  with  me  \  instead  of  with  <  Line  with  me ' 
(line  i)  or  <  Then  line  with  me '  (line  i6)^  as  in  The  Fassimaif  Pi/g^m. 

'  The  lyric  enjoyed  great  popalari^  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Marknre 
somewhat  derisively  quotes  two  Unes  in  his  yew  of  Malta^  where  Ithamore 
addresses  Bellamine : — 

Thou  in  those  groves,  bv  Dis  above, 
Shalt  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

Shakespeare  also  introduces  a  stanza  into  the  Merry  Wives  rf  fPlwJs&ry  iiL  i« 
17-19,  where  Sir  Hugh  Evans  hums  over  the  last  two  lines  of  the  second 
stanza  and  the  first  two  of  the  third.    Sir  Hugh  sings : — 

To  shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 
There  will  we  make  our  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  podes. 

There  were  numerous  imitations  of  the  song.  One,  entitled  ^  Another  of 
the  nature',  in  England* s  Helicm  begins: — 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  deare 
And  we  will  reviU  all  the  veare. 
In  plaines  and  groves,  on  nills  and  dales 
Where  fragrant  ayre  breeds  sweetest  gales. 

Another  by  Dr.  Donne  was  called  <  The  Bait  %  and  opens  thus : — 

Come  liue  with  me  and  be  my  love 

And  we  will  some  new  pleasures  prove 

Of  golden  sands  and  crystal  brooks 

Wi&  silken  lines  and  silver  hooks. 

Cf.  Donne's  Peems,  i^3f9  P*  39* 
In  his  Peste  vntb  a  packet  of  Mad  Latter s^  1(27, 4to,  Nicholas  Breton  attests 
the  continuance  of  the  piece's  popularity : — ^  i  ou  shall  heare  tiie  old  song  that 
you  were  wont  to  like  well  of,  sung  by  the  blade  browes  with  the  cherries 
cheeke,  under  the  side  of  the  pide-cowe :  <^  Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my 
love ":  you  knowthe  rest,  and  so  I  rest/ 
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which  the  lyric  was  sung  was  very  popular  and  still  survives. 
A  contemporary  manuscript  version^  found  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  is  given  in  Johnson  and  Steevens^  edition  of  Shake* 
speare  (ed.  179  ij  vol.  iii,  p.  402).  A  ballad,  entitled  <  Queen 
Elinor  \  which  is  printed  in  a  contemporary  anthology,  Stmnge 
Hutoritfy  or  Songes  and  Sonets  (assigned  to  the  balkd  writer 
Thomas  Deloney),  has  the  heading  ^  To  the  tune  of  come  live 
with  me  and  be  my  love',  and  the  air  is  given  in  the  i6oz 
edition  of  the  work  now  at  Britwell/  One  of  the  <  Lessons 
€ox  the  Lyra  Viole '  in  a  music-book  of  the  day,  Corkine's 
Second  booke  of  Ayres^  itfia,  has,  as  its  heading,  the  first  line  of 
the  song;  only  the  musical  notes  follow  (G  a  recto-H  reao). 

The  four-line  stanza  which  follows  ^  Come  live  with  me '  Raleigh's 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  and  is  called  by  Jaggard  <  Loues  "^^^ ' 
answere ',  also  reappears  in  En^and^s  Helicon.  It  is  printed 
there  with  a  single  textual  variation :  England '/  Helicon  reads 
in  line  i  ^l£  all  the  world ',  instead  of  <  If  that  the  world ' ; 
but  there  are  added  five  new  stanzas  and  the  whole  is  entitled 
*  The  Nym|As  Reply  to  the  Shepherd  \  In  the  printed  type 
the  initkls  <  S.  W.  R.'  (le.  <  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ')  are  attached, 
but  these  letters  were  pasted  over  with  a  blank  slip  of  paper 
in  most  published  copies  of  England  ^s  Heliconj  perhaps  in 
deference  to  some  exceptional  protest  on  Sir  Walter^  part 
to  the  unauthorized  inclusion  of  the  piece  in  the  anthology. 

To  this  pair  of  poems  further  interest  attaches  from  Waiton*s 
their  quotation   (with    some  original   additions)  by  Izaak  l*"^^"**- 

'  The  1^07  edition,  which  the  Perqr  Sodetjr  reprinted,  mentions  the  tune 
a8)  without  the  musical  notation.  Several  contemporary  ballads  in  tlie 
oxbuipbe  CoUectkm  are  described  as  written  <To  the  Tune  of  Live  with 
me '  (du  RoKburgbe  Collection,  ed.  Chappell.  i.  itf x<-3,  lo^y  Marlowe^  Ijric 
(in  six  stanzas)  appeared  as  a  broaddde,  heaaed  <  A  most  Excellent  Dittv  of  the 
Lover's  promises  to  his  beloved  To  a  sweet  new  Tune  called  Live  witn  me  flt 
be  my  Lore  %  together  with  Raleigh's  reply  under  the  title  <  The  Ladies  prudent 
Answer  to  her  hof^c  To  the  same  Tune '  (ibid,  ii  ))• 
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Walton  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Comphat  jingler  (16/3, 
pp.  66^7).  Walton  heads  the  first  scxig  <The  Milkmaid'^ 
Song '  and  describes  it  as  ^  that  smooth  song  which  was  made 
by  Kit  Marlowe  now  at  least  jo  years  ago  ^  Walton's  veraon 
resembles  that  in  England? s  Helicon^  bat  to  the  six  stanzas 
which  %ure  there  he  added  in  the  second  (not  in  the  first) 
edition  of  his  Comphat  jingler  a  seventh  of  his  own  inventicm. 
The  *  Answer ',  which  Walton  also  cited  in  his  Comphat 
^nghfj  he  drew  from  England^s  Helicon^  and  gave  it  the  new 
title  *The  Milkmaid's  Mother's  Answer '.  In  the  second  edition 
of  his  Comphat  An^er  he  added  as  in  the  former  case  a 
seventh  stanza.  Of  the  second  poem  Walton  wrote  that  it 
^  was  made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  yomiger  days '.  The 
two  pieces^  Walton  adds,  ^were  old-fashioned  poetry,  but 
choicely  good  '• 
No.  XII.  The  lyric  *  Crabbed  age  and  youth ',  which   fills   the 

twelfth  place  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  obtained  little  less 
popularity  in  Elizabethan  England  than  <  Come  live  with  me 
and  be  my  love '.  It  was  probably  in  print  before  Jaggard 
designed  his  miscellany.  It  forms  with  textual  variations  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  a  long  lyric  of  over  one  hundred  lines  in 
Deloney's  Garland  of  Good  Will.  That  anthology,  which 
was  of  the  normal  type,  was,  according  to  Nashe's  Have 

with  you  to  Saffron-Walden^  in  existence  in  1T97.'  But  no 
earlier  edition  than  that  of  i<fo4  is  now  extant.  The 
Garland  of  Good  Will  was  repeatedly  reissued  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  song  ^  Crabbed  age  and  youth ' 

^  Nashe  wrote  in  1595  (cf.  his  Werksy  ed.  McKerrow,  liL  84.) :  ^Eiien  as 
Th^mMs  Dtlmtey  the  fialletting  Silkc-wcauer  hath  rime  inoug^  for  all  nmadcs^ 
&  wit  to  make  a  Garlmtd  of  good  nmlL*  Delonejr  died  in  i6co.  Thonus 
Pavier,  the  publisher,  received  on  March  i,  i(foa,  an  assignment  of  the  oopy- 
rifiht  ^uppon  condicon  that  yt  be  no  others  mans  copie';  cf.  Arber,  iiL  loi, 
I>fevertheless  Edward  White  published  the  edition  of  160^ 
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was  reprinted  with  frequent  alterations  and  additions. 
Jaggard's  version  was  again  drawn  from  a  < private'  copy 
other  than  that  used  by  Deloney  in  any  extant  edition. 
Jaggard's  text  is  here  the  better.  Line  4  in  Jaggard's  text, 
^  Youth  like  summer  braue.  Age  like  winter  bare/  is  CMnitted 
by  Deloney.  In  line  6  Jaggard  reads  ^  Youth  is  nimble '  for 
Deloney 's  *  Youth  is  wild ',  and  in  line  i  o  <  my  loue  is  young ' 
for  Deloney's  ^  my  lord  is  young '.  ^  Crabbed  age  and  youth ' 
was  set  to  music  early ,  but  the  original  air  has  not  survived.' 

^  It  was  a  Lording's  daughter/  a  ballad  or  song  for  music,  No.  xv. 
opens  the  appended  <  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ', 
and  fills  the  fifteenth  place  in  the  miscellany.  Nothing  has 
been  discovered  respecting  it.  It  narrates  the  struggle  of 
a  man  of  arms  (an  Englishman)  with  a  tutor  or  man  of  learning 
for  the  hand  of  ^  a  Lording's  daughter ',  with  the  result  that 
^art  with  armes  contending  was  victor  of  the  day'.  It  is 
in  the  vein  of  Deloney's  ballads  and  may  possibly  be  from  his 
somewhat  halting  pen. 

The  remaining  five  poems,  numbered  respectively  VII,  X,  No$.  vii, 
XIII,  XIV,  XVIII,  are  all  in  six-lined  stanzas,  the  metre  xiv,aiKl 
of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Admis.    They  occupy  ten  of  the  xvili. 
thirty^ne  printed  pages  of  the  volume,  and  confirm  the  im<  ^a"" 
pression  given  by  the  four  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  sonnets,  that  ««««»»)• 
Jaggiud  and  Leake  were  anxious  to  bring  their  venture  into 
close  touch  with  Shakespeare's  earliest  poem.     The  metre  is 

'  Dramatists  make  frequent  referenoe  to  the  soiU[*  William  Rowley 
notes  in  his  play  A  Mstcb  m$  Midwight  (1633),  how  'the  Widdow  and  my  sister 
sung  both  one  song,  and  whftt  was't  hatCrMed age  amdywth  cstaut  live  tegetherV 
/Act  V,  Sc  I  (fto^  Sigp.  I  %y  back).  John  Ford  imittted  the  song  in  his  Fsmdes 
(Act  iVy  Sc  i)  in  the  lines: — 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  jump  together  j 
One  is  like  good  Tuck, 
T'other  like  foul  weather. 
The  piece  was  included  in  Percy's  Rtlsfues  (ed.  Wheatley,  i.  137). 
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not  peculiarly  Shakespearean.  It  is  constantly  met  with  not 
merely  in  contemporary  narrative  poetry,  but  in  ballads  and 
lyrics  of  the  popular  anthologies,  as  well  as  in  <  words '  for 
madrigals  and  part-songs  in  song-books/  But  Shakespeare's 
Venus  and  jidanu  was  the  most  notable  example  of  its  em- 
ployment within  Jaggard's  and  Leake's  experience. 

None  of  Jaggard's  five  poems  in  six-lined  stanzas  are  met 
with  in  print  elsewhere.  All  are  pitched  in  a  more  or  less 
amorous  key,  and  treat  without  much  individuality  of  the 
tritest  themes  of  the  Elizabethan  lyrist. 

No.  VII  (<  Fair  is  my  loue ')  is  an  indictment  of  a  beauti- 
ful mistress's  fickleness;  No.  X  (<  Sweet  rose,  faire  flower ')  is  an 
elegy  on  the  premature  death  of  a  fair  friend ;  No.  XIII 
(<  Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good ')  is  a  lament  on  the 
evanescence  of  beauty ;  No.  XIV  (^  Good  night,  good  rest ') 
is  a  lover's  meditation  at  night  and  dawn;  No.  XVIII  (^When 
as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame ')  is  an  ironical  lecture  on 
the  art  of  wooing.  The  sentiment  and  phraseology  of  each  of 
these  poems  can  be  paralleled  as  easily  as  the  metre.  Greene, 
who  wrote  many  songs  in  the  six-line  stanza,  anticipates 
Jaggard's  seventh  and  thirteenth  poems  in  two  lyrics  which 
are  inserted  in  two  of  his  romances,  respectively  Perimedes  the 
Blacke^mith  (ifSS)  and  jiktda^  Greenes  Metamotpbesis  (licensed 
for  the  press  if 88).  A  song  in  the  former  romance  b^ins 
with  the  same  words  as  Jaggard's  poem  No.  VII,  viz.  ^  Fair  is 
my  loue ',  and  continues  in  a  like  strain : — 

Faire  is  my  loue  for  Aprill  is  her  face, 
Hir  louely  brests  September  daimes  his  part, 
And  lordly  July  in  her  eyes  takes  place, 

'  In  John  Farmer's  First  set  vfEngUsb  Madrigabj  which  appeared  in  1799 
at  the  same  time  as  Ja^rd's  volume,  twelve  of  the  seventeen  numben,  and 
in  Weelkes'  M^irigels  m  six  partSy  which  came  out  a  year  later,  seven  of  the 
ten  numbers,  are  in  six-line  stanza. 
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But  colde  December  dwelleth  in  her  heart; 

Blest  be  the  months,  that  sets  my  thoughts  on  fire. 

Accurst  that  Month  that  hindreth  my  desire/ 

In  Greene's  second  tract,  Alcida^  the  verses  b€^;inning : — 

Beauty  is  vaine,  accounted  but  a  flowre, 

Whose  painted  hiew  fades  with  the  summer  sunne.^ 

adumbrate  Ja^;ard's  thirteenth  poem : — 

Beauty  is  but  a  vaine  and  doubtful  good  . . . 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud.^ 

Again,  the  ironical  advice  to  the  wooer,  which  constitutes 
Jaggard's  poem  XVIII,  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
passages  in  two  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  were 
aheady  in  print. 

'  Greene's  Works,  ed«  Grosart,  vii.  90.  '  lb.  ix.  87. 

^  There  are  endless  Elizabethan  poems  in  the  six-lined  stanza  which  are  in 
sentiment  and  phrase  as  well  as  metre  hardly  distinguishable  from  this  efiort 
of  The  Tmssimua§  Filffrim.  The  stanza  numbered  xxxiii  in  the  ^Sonnets' 
appended  to  J.  C/s  Aldliay  which  appeared  in  i^^^y  runs : — 

Though  thou  be  fair,  think  Beauty  but  a  Uast! 
A  morning's  dew!  a  shadow  quiddy  gone! 
A  painted  flower,  whose  colour  will  not  last ! 
Time  steals  away,  when  least  we  think  thereon. 
Most  precious  time!  too  wastefiilly  expended; 
Of  which  alone  the  sparing  is  commended. 

Cf.  the  sonnet  attributed  to  Surrey  in  TattePs  MisctUany  (p.  10),  headed  <  The 
fraaltie  and  hurtfitlness  of  beaotie %  which  opens: — 


Brittle  beautte,  that  nature  made  so  fraile, 
Wherof  the  gift  is  small,  and  short  the  season. 

In  Davison's  Foetkai  Biafsodj^  (i6o%)  was  first  printed  ^  An  invective  against 
love ',  which  contains  the  stanza  :— 

Beauty  the  flower  so  fresh,  so  hiiy  so  gay^ 
So  sweet  to  smell,  so  soft  to  touch  and  taste. 
As  seems  it  should  endure,  by  right,  for  aye. 
And  never  be  with  any  storm  dc£iced; 
But  when  the  balcfiil  southern  wind  doth  bk>w. 
Gone  is  the  glory  which  it  erst  did  show. 

Davison  assigns  this  poem  to  the  unidentified  contributor  <  A.  W/,  and  it  was 
appropriated  by  the  publisher  of  the  second  edition  of  EmgiamJ^s  HeBcm 
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In  <  Willobie  his  Auisa  ^  (i  794),  canto  44,  one  *  W.  S. '  is 

represented  as  giving  in  the  same  metre  identical  counsel  to 

a  love-lorn  friend  <  H.  W.' : — 

Apply  her  still  with  dyuers  thinges 
(For  giftes  the  wysest  will  deceave) 
Sometymes  with  gold,  sometymes  with  ringes, 
No  tyme  nor  fit  occasion  leaue, 
Though  coy  at  first  she  seeme  and  wielde, 
These  toyes  in  tyme  will  make  her  yielde. 

The  poem  in  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  varies  little : — 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  waies, 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chieny  there, 
Where  thy  desart  may  merit  praise 
By  ringing  in  thy  Ladies  eare, 

The  strongest  castle,  tower  and  towne. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  downe/ 

A  contem-  These  five  poems  were  certainly  derived  by  Jaggard 

PJ^^^j^j^ from  < private^  manuscripts,  and  doubtless  many  transcripts 

were  in  existence  in  his  day  in  unpublished  poetical  collec- 
tions. Only  one  of  these  lyrics  (No.  XVIII)  has  survived  in 
a  contemporary  *  copy  \  but  the  variations  from  Jaggard's 
version  are  numerous  enough  to  show  that  he  used  another 
and  less  satisfactory  manuscript.  Before  1790  Dr.  Samuel 
Lysons  lent  a  contemporary  manuscript  poetic  miscellany,  con- 
taining a  difierent  version,  to  Malone,  who  in  his  edition  of 
1790  adopted  many  of  its  readings.    At  the  sale  of  Benjamin 

*  <  A  Sonnet'  (in  seven  stanzas  of  six  ten-syllabled  lines^  in  the  anthology 
known  as  Deloney's  Stramge  Histories  or  Somg  rfSomettes  (pxooablv  published  in 
1595,  although  no  earlier  edition  than  that  of  idox  is  extant)  aoils  in  much 
the  same  temper  with  the  same  topic : — 

Next,  shew  thyself  that  thou  hast  gone  to  schoole, 

Commende  her  wit  although  she  be  a  foole. 

Speake  in  her  prayse,  for  women  they  be  proud; 

Ixx>ke  what  she  sayes  for  trothe  must  be  akwde. 

If  she  be  sad.  look  thou  as  sad  as  shee  ; 

But  if  that  she  be  glad,  then  joy  with  merry  glee. 
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Heywood  Bright's  library  in  1 8  84,  the  MS.  passed  to  Halliwell, 
who  gave  ia  his  Folio  Shakespeare,  vol.  xvi,  p.  4.66^  a  facsimile 
of  the  <  very  early  MS.  copy  of  this  poem  with  many  varia- 
tions'.  Halliwell  dated  the  compilation  of  the  poetical 
miscellany  <  some  years  before  the  appearance  of  The  Passionate 
Pi/prim  \  In  the  MS.,  stanzas  3  and  4  change  places  with 
stanzas  r  and  6. 

For  Jaggard's  miintelligible  1.  4, 

As  well  as  fancy  [partyall  fnight)y 

the  MS.  reads:  As  well  as  fancy,  partial  Ukf. 

In  line  1 2  of  the  MS., 

And  set  thy  pers<m  forth  to  sell 
is  an  improvement  on  Jaggard's 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  sale. 

In  L  14  the  MS.  reads : — 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  clear  ere  night 
for  Jaggard's 

Her  cloudy  lookes  will  cabne  yer  night. 

In  IL  43-tf  the  MS.  gives : — 

Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
jfnd  not  to  live  so  Hie  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven;  they  holy  then 
Beginy  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Jaggard's  less  satisfactory  version  runs : — 

Thinke  Women  still  to  striae  with  men. 
To  Anne  and  neuer  for  to  saint. 
There  is  no  heauen  {by  holy  djen) 
When  time  with  age  shall  tnem  attaint. 

Finally,  in  line  s\  the  MS.  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  ringe  my  eare 

F  2 
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No.  XIII. 
Sappositi- 
tious  MS. 


Theory  of 
Bamfield's 
anthorship 
of  the  poems 
in  six-line 
stanzas. 


and  Ja^ard  reads : — 

She  will  not  stick  to  round  me  on  th'  are. 

The  poem  No.  XIII  (« Beauty  is  but  a  vaine')  was 
printed  in  17/0  in  the  Gentleman^s  MagaT^iney  vol.  xx,  p.  j-ai, 
under  the  title  « Beauty^s  Value  by  Wm.  Shakespeare.  From 
a  corrected  MS.'  This  was  reprinted  with  what  was  claimed 
to  be  greater  accuracy  in  the  same  periodical  ten  years  later 
(vol.  XXX,  p.  3  9).  The  variations  are  not  important,  and  have 
a  too  pronouncedly  eighteenth-century  flavour  to  establish 
their  pretension  to  greater  antiquity.  In  line  7,  where 
Ja^^rd  reads : — 

jfnd  as  goods  lost,  are  seld  or  never  found. 

the  Gentleman^!  MagaT^  manuscript  reads : — 

As  goods  when  lost  are  wond^rous  seldom  found. 

To  improve  the  rhymes  ^  refresh '  and  ^  redress '  (at  the 
end  of  lines  8  and  10  respectively),  the  ^corrected'  manu- 
script reads  awkwardly  <  excite '  in  the  first  case  and  <  unite ' 
in  the  second.  There  can  be  little  question  that  search 
must  be  made  elsewhere  for  any  contemporary  illustration  of 
this  poem  of  Jaggard's  miscellany. 

The  authorship  of  these  five  poems,  which  Jaggard  first 
printed  from  manuscript,  can  in  the  present  state  of  the 
evidence  be  matter  for  conjecture  only.  It  is  very  possible 
that  they  are  from  Bamfield's  pen.  Bamfield  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer,  and  not  all  his  verse  found  its  way  to  the 
printing-press.  Much  of  it  circulated  in  manuscript  only,  and 
is  still  extant  in  that  medium/     It  is  probable,  moreover, 

'  Dr.  Grosart  printed  in  full,  in  his  edition  of  Barnfield's  Faems  for  the  Roz- 
bui]ghe  Club,  a  ^manuscript'  commonplace  book  bearing  Barnfield's  autograph, 
which  was  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles  Isham  of  Lamport  Hall.  The  ralume 
contained  some  previously  unprinted  poems  from  barnfield's  pen  together 
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that  much  of  it  was  entrusted  to  William  Jaggard's  brother 
John,  who  printed  an  ample  but  by  no  means  exhaustive 
selection  from  it  in  1^98.  Bamfield's  imitative  habit  of  mind 
rendered  the  six-lined  stanza,  which  Shakespeare  had  glorified 
in  his  Venus  andAdmis^  a  favourite  instrument,  and  the  internal 
quality  of  the  many  six-line  stanzas  in  The  fassumate  Pilgrim 
justifies  the  theory  that  Bamfield  was  their  author,  at  any  rate 
of  those  of  them  that  are  in  a  serious  vein. 


IV 

It  may  be  assumed,  although  the  indications  are  obscure.  Popularity 
that  despite  its  equivocal  claims  to  respectful  notice,  Jaggard's  ^^fST*'* 
venture  met  with  success.  There  is  small  doubt  that  the 
compiler  of  the  popular  anthology  called  England^!  Helicm^ 
which  appeared  next  year,  was  influenced  by  the  example  of 
the  publisher  of  The  Pasnonate  Pilgrim.  The  former  printed  four 
of  Jaggard's  *  Sonnets  To  sundry  notes  of  Musicke ',  viz.  XVI, 
*  On  a  day,  alack  the  day  ^,  from  Lov^s  Labour  ^s  Lost^  XVII, 
Bamfield's  <My  flocks  feed  not ';  XIX,  Marlowe's  lyric  with  the 
reply ;  XX,  Bamfield's  ^  As  it  fell  upon  a  day '.  Although  the 
editor  of  England^r  Helicon  depended  in  most  cases  on  diflerent 
transcripts,  the  coincidence  of  his  choice  and  the  order  which 
he  followed  in  introducing  these  four  pieces  to  his  reader  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  fortuitous. 

No  copy  of  a  second  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  is  The  lost 
extant,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  the  date  of  its  issue.'     The  ^^^^ 
poet  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  noted  that  he  read  the 
book  in  i  tf otf,  possibly  in  a  second  edition.    A  third  edition  The  thiid 

edition, 
source,  a  Latin  quotation  from  Ovid's  Krr//,  ii*  771^ which  describes  Tarquin's 

admiration  of  Lucrece's  beauty.    Shalcespearc^s  poem  of  LMcree^  no  doubt 

suggested  to  Barnfidd  the  transaiption  of  these  lines. 

«  Sec  p.  +8,  h^M. 
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was  undertaken  by  the  unabashed  Jaggaid  in  1^12^  when  his 
prosperity  was  secure  and  he  had  become  his  own  printer. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  issue  of  the  third 
edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1612.  The  volume  was 
now  printed  at  William  Jaggard's  own  press,  which  he  had 
controlled  only  since  i6of.  J^gg^id  in  this  reissue  bettered 
his  earlier  instruction.  He  enlarged  the  text  to  more  than 
twice  its  original  length  by  the  addition  of  two  somewhat 
long  narrative  poems  in  which  Shakespeare  had  no  hand. 
The  third  edition,  in  fact,  grossly  exaggerated  the  ofience  of 
the  first  in  assigning  to  Shakespeare  work  by  other  hands. 
The  additions  to  the  third  edition  were  from  Troia  Britanicay 
a  collection  of  poetry  by  a  well-known  writer,  Thomas 
Hey  wood.  That  volume  Jaggard  had  himself  published  in 
itfoj,  contrary,  as  would  appear,  to  the  wish  of  the  author. 
Hey  wood  proved  less  complaisant  than  those  whose  name  and 
rights  were  ignored  in  the  first  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pi/grim. 

Ja^ard  obtained  the  licence  for  the  publication  of 
Heywood^s  Troia  Britanica  on  December  y,  i((o8,  on  somewhat 
peculiar  conditions.  The  entry  in  the  Stationers'  Company's 
Register  described  the  work,  without  mention  of  Heywood's 
name,  as  ^A  booke  called  Brytam  Troye^y  and  the  exceptional 
provision  was  added  ^  that  yf  any  question  or  trouble  growe 
hereof.  Then  he  [i.  e.  Jaggard]  shall  answere  and  dischai^  yt 
at  his  owne  losse  and  costes '.'  When  the  book  duly  appeared, 
Heywood  did  not  question  Jaggard's  right  to  publish  it,  and 
no  strictly  legal  ^  question  or  trouble '  seems  to  have  *  grown 
thereof.  But  Heywood  bitterly  complained  of  Ja^^rd's  typo- 
graphical carelessness.  He  requested  Jaggard  to  insert  a  list 
of  <  the  infinite  faults  escaped  '•  But  Jaggard  was  obdurate  and 
insolently  retorted  (according  to  Heywood's  statement)  that 

*  Arber,  iiL  35^7. 
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<  hee  would  not  publish  his  owne  disworkemanship,  but  rather 
let  his  owne  fault  lye  upon  the  neck  of  the  author  \* 

Three  years  later,  in  itfii,  Jaggard  inflicted  on  Hey  wood 
the  further  indignity  of  filching  from  Troia  Britanica  transla- 
tions in  verse  of  two  of  Ovid's  Epistles,  which  were  first 
published  in  that  volume.  He  added  them  to  the  third  edition 
of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  all  the  contents  of  which  Ja^;ard 
continued  to  assign  on  the  title-page  to  Shakespeare's  pen. 
Heywood  was  in  no  temper  to  sufier  this  new  injury  at  Jag- 
gard's  hands  in  silence.  In  an  address  to  another  printer, 
Nicholas  Okes,  who  published  for  him  his  prose  apology  for 
jfctorsj  in  idi2  (soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  third  edition 
of  Jaggard's  <  Passionate  Pilgrim '),  Heywood  not  only  exposed 
Jaggard's  misconduct,  but  claimed  to  have  interested  Shake- 
speare in  the  matter.  His  protest  was  issued  (he  declared)  in 
the  great  dramatist's  name  as  well  as  m  his  own.  Heywood's 
words  run :  ^Here,  likewise,  I  must  necessarily  insert  a  manifest 
injury  done  me  in  that  worke  [i.  e.  Troia  Britanica]  by  taking 
the  two  epistles  of  Paris  to  Helen,  and  Helen  to  Paris,  and 
printing  them  in  a  lesse  volume  (i.  e.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim 
o£  i6iz)  under  the  name  of  another,  [i.e.  Shakespeare],  which 
may  put  the  world  in  opinion  I  might  steale  them  from  him, 
and  hee,  to  doe  himselfe  right,  hath  since  published  them  in 
his  owne  name:  but,  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  lines  not 
worth  his  [i.  e.  Shakespeare's]  patronage  under  whom  he  [i.  e. 
Jaggard]  hath  publisht  them,  so  the  author,  I  know,  much 
ofiended  with  M.  Jaggard  that  altogether  unknowne  to  him 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name.' 

Jaggard  was  not,  as  we  have  seen  ^,  the  only  publisher  siuke- 
who  had  made  ^  so  bold  with '  Shakespeare's  name  as  to  put  it  ^^!^  ^ 

test 
'  Heywood's  Applogyfar  Aaers^  lifii,  Sh.  Soc  1841,  p.  6%. 

*  See  p.  21,  note  i. 
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to  books  in  which  he  had  no  hand.  But  it  was  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare  to  ignore  the  wrongs  which  Jaggard  and 
Ja^;ard's  colleagues  in  trade  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
himself  and  other  authors.  Hey  wood's  statement  ofiers  the 
only  extant  evidence  that  Shakespeare  deigned  to  notice  the 
nefarious  practices  in  which  the  state  of  the  law  of  copyright 
enabled  Jaggard  and  his  like  to  indulge  with  impunity.  But 
Heywood's  exposure  was  not  without  efiect.  Jaggard  stayed 
the  issue  of  the  volume  with  the  statement  on  the  title-page 
that  all  the  contents  were  ^  By  W.  Shakespeare  *.  He  cancelled 
that  title-page  and  inserted  in  unsold  copies  a  new  one  from 
which  Shakespeare's  name  was  expunged.  No  name  was  sufiered 
to  take  the  vacant  place. 
The  text  of  Save  for  the  expansion  of  the  simple  title  of  The  Passionate 

'^"'  PUffim  for  mercantile  purposes  by  the  addition  of  the  words 

^  or  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets  betweene  Venus  and  Adonis ' 
and  a  notification  of  the  inclusion  of  the  translation  of  Ovid's 
Epistles,  with  a  change  of  imprint  and  date,  the  old  text 
reappeared  in  itfiz  with  very  small  alteration.  The  spelling 
and  punctuation  were  slightly  improved  (cf.  I.  4)  ^  Spirit '  for 
<  sperite  'j  XIV.  19,  Mitty '  for  « ditte ';  27,  ^  each '  for  <  ech  'j 
XVIII.  14,  18,  < ere'  for  ^yer' j  20,  ^thee'  for  <the').  But 
not  all  the  misprints  were  removed.  One  or  two  new  ones 
were  introduced  (cf.  VIII.  7,  *  Spencer '  for  ^  Spenser ').  The 
greater  number  of  the  pages  were  left  blank  as  before.' 
The  reprint  Ouce  again  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  reprinted  in  the 

^^'^^°-  seventeenth  century,  just  twenty-four  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  The  <  Poems :  Written  by  Wil.  Shake-speare. 
Gent.'  of  I  ^40  contains  not  merely  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  in  a 
different  order  from  that  followed  in  the  previous  edition  of 
I  tfop,  but  scattered  through  these  rearranged  Sonnets  are  all 

'  See  p.  14,  sufra. 
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the  pieces  in  the  1612  edition  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrimy 
including  Heywood's  EpisHes^  and  there  are  further  poems  by 
other  pens.  The  poems  of  The  Passionate  Piiffim  are  mingled 
with  the  sonnets  and  miscellaneous  poems  most  capriciously. 
Each  item  is  given  a  distinguishing  title.' 

The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  not  published  again  during  Lintott's 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1709  it  was  reprinted  from  the  "^™^° 
first  edition  of  if  99  by  Bernard  Lintott  in  his  ^  A  Collection 
of  Poems,  viz.  I.  Venus  and  Adonis;  II.  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece;  III.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim;  IV.  Sonnets  to 
Sundry  Notes  of  Musick  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '.  In 
this  volume   The  Passionate  Pilgrim    and   the  ^Sonnets,  to 

'  The  three  opening  sonnets  of  Jageard's  miscellany^  which  appear  in  the 
1^40  volume  in  Jaggard's  order  and  in  Jamard's  text,  are  preceded  bv  thirty- 
one  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  of  160^.  %e  first  is  headed  <  False  beleafe ', 
the  second  ^A  Temptation',  and  the  third  ^Fast  and  loose'.  After  three 
vacxt  of  the  sonnets  of  i6o^y  there  come  poems  4  and  y  of  Tbt  PasstMate 
Fiigrhny  headed  respectively  *  A  sweet  provocation '  and  *  A  constant  vow  *. 
Hicse  are  separated  by  four  more  sonnets  from  Ja^ard's  poems  6  and  7, 
which  are  headed  respectively  < Cniell  Deceit '  and  ^ Tne  unconstant  Loyer '• 
Three  more  sonnets  introduce  consecutively  Jaggard's  Nos.  8  and  9,  called 
respective^  < Friendly  concord'  and  ^Inhumanitie'.  After  a  set  of  five 
sonnets  come  from  Th  Passiamate  Pilgrim  Nos.  ii,  'Foolish  disdaine';  ii^ 
*  Ancient  Antipathy ' ;  and  13,  ^  Beauties  valuation  \  Two  sonnets  intervene 
before  No.  10  of  J^gard*s  series  is  reached  under  the  title  of  <  Love's  Losse  '• 
Another  five  sonnets  of  160^  appear  before  Jaggard's  No.  14.,  <  Loath  to 
depart',  and  vet  nine  sonnets  more  before  his  Nos.  ly,  *  A  Duel  '5  i(f,  *Love- 
sidce';  17,  < Love's  labour's  lost';  and  18,  ^Wholesome  counsell'.  Seventeen 
sonnets  of  160^  cut  these  off  from  No.  ao,  <  As  it  fell  upon  a  day,'  which  is 
called  <  Sympathizing  love  '•  Tlie  remaining  poem,  Na  19,  of  Jag^rd's 
vohime  (Marlowe's  lyric)  is  separated  altogether  from  its  companions  by  the 
insertion  of  sixty-four  sonnets;  of  Tie  Ta/e  rf  Cefhalns  muI  Precris^  ox  two 
more  of  Shalcespeare's  sonnets;  of  five  poems  by  another  hand;  of  ^  Lover*  s 
CmmflmmSy  and  of  Heywood's  two  < Epistles'.  Jaggard's  poem.  No.  19,  is 
then  printed  under  the  title  of  ^  The  rassionate  Shej^ard  to  his  love'^  as 
in  EmglMmd*$  Helicem^  the  text  follows  that  anthology  and  fills  twenty-fi>ur 
lines  J  the  refdy  follows  also  in  the  amplified  text  of  Emgland^s  Helicemy  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  poem  in  imitation  of  Marlowe  from  the  same  source.  The 
remaining  twentv-two  poems  of  the  volume  of  16^0  have  no  concern  with 
Tte  Fstfhmste  Pi/grim, 
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Sundry  Notes '  were  each  introduced  by  a  separate  title-page, 
of  which  the  imprint  ran :  ^  London,  Printed  in  the  year 
If  99.'  In  the  preliminary  *  Advertisement  ^  Lintott  wrote: 
<The  Remains  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  call'd  The 
Passionate  Pilgrime  &  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes  of  Musick 
(at  the  end  of  this  collection)  came  into  my  hands  in  a 
little  stitch'd  Book,  printed  at  Lmuian  for  W.  Jaggatd  in  the 
year  1^99.'  Lintott 's  *  Collection^  was  reissued  next  year, 
with  the  addition  of  a  second  volume  supplying  a  reprint 
of  the  original  i<$09  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  and 
jf  Laver^s  Complaint.  The  new  title-page  was  curiously  in- 
accurate as  to  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
narrative  poems  and  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  words 
ran :  *  A  CoUecticm  of  Poems  in  Two  Volumes :  being  all  The 
miscellanies  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare^  which  were  Publish'd 
by  himself  in  the  year  1^09,  and  now  correctly  Printed  from 
these  Editions.'  There  were  at  least  two  impressions  of  this 
<  Collection  in  Two  Volumes '.  In  oat  of  these  impressions 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  and  ^  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes '  bore 
the  correct  date  of  if 99.  In  another  impression,  the  tide- 
pages  were  reprinted  with  the  date  changed  to  i  tf 09,  There 
is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  Lintott  knew  of  an  editicxi, 
belonging  to  that  year,  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  or  of  the 
appended  ^  Sonnets  to  Sundry  Notes '.  The  date  was  invented 
to  agree  with  that  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Sonnets. 
Giidon's  Another  collection   of   Shakespeare's   poems  followed 

j^*™*  independently  in  1710.  This  edition  formed  an  un- 
authorized ^Seventh'  or  supplementary  volume  to  Rowe's 
more  or  less  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  of  1709. 
This  supplement  was  undertaken  by  Edmund  Curll,  the 
notorious  printer-publisher,  with  the  editorial  assistance 
of  Charles  Gildon.     Rowe's  publisher,  Jacob  Tonson,  had 
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no  hand  in  the  venture.  The  ccmtents  included,  besides 
Venus  and  Adorns  2Xi^  Lucrece^  miscalled  ^Tarquin  and  Lucrece% 
the  whole  of  the  Poems  of  i  ^40,  with  its  clumsy  commingling 
of  the  Sonnets^  The  Passionate  Pilgrim^  A  Lavet^s  Complaint^  and 
generous  extracts  frcxn  the  work  of  Heywood  and  others. 
Gildon  bestowed  on  this  part  of  his  volume  (pp.  1 1 1-2  f  6)  the 
alternative  titles  of  ^His  [i.e.  Shakespeare's]  Miscellany 
Poems '  or  <  Poems  on  Several  Occasions '.  In  a  critical  essay 
on  Shakespeare's  poems  (p.  449)  he  taunted  Lintott's  <  wise 
editor '  with  the  <  absurd  incoherency '  of  his  very  accurate 
reprint  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim.  The  censorious  Gildon, 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  original  editions  of  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim^  denounced  Lintott  for  throwing  <into  a 
heap  without  any  distinction',  <a  medley  of  Shakespeare's 
[verses]  tho'  they  are  on  several  and  different  subjects.' 
A  factitious  value  attached  in  Gildon 's  eyes  to  the  capricious 
order  which  was  allotted  to  the  contents  of  The  Passionate 
Pi/grim  in  the  1^40  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poenuy  and 
to  the  separate  titles  which  were  there  bestowed  on  the 
scattered  items. 

Gildon's  editorial  procedure  was  followed  in  five  succeed-  Later 
ing  reissues  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  which  were  undertaken  *enmy**' 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  reprints  of 
The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  published  with  the  Sennets  and  the  ^tkm?^ 
usual  mass  of  irrelevant  verse,  in  the  collection  of  the  poems 
<  revised   by  Dr.  Sewell',  which   formed   a  seventh  volume 
supplementary  to  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays  ini72j';ina 
concluding  seventh  volume  of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays  which  appeared  in  Dublin  in  i6mo  in  1771  ;  in  the 
ccmcluding    ninth   volume    of   <  Bell's    Edition    of   Shake- 
speare's  Plays'  (London,   1774,    12*),  as  well    as    in    two 
independent  publications:   ^ Poems  on  several  occasions  by 
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Shakespeare'  (London,  without  date,  17^0?  ii*)  and  « Poems 
written  by  Mr,  William  Shakespeare '  (London,  1778,  8").  No 
notice  was  taken  of  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  in  the  editions 
of  his  plays  by  Theobald,  Hanmer,  Johnson,  Warburton,  and 
Steevens  (X778).  The  Pafsionate  Pilgrim  was  not  restored  to 
its  independence  till  Malone  edited  Shakespeare's  poems  in 
1780  in  his  ^Supplement'  to  the  1778  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's Plays,  where  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  fills  pp.  709-3^.' 
Malone  omitted  the  two  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  and  the 
nineteenth  poem  on  the  ground  that  that  piece  was  by 
Marlowe ;  he  added  two  pieces  which  were  not  in  the  original 
edition— the  two  stanzas  of  the  song : 

Take,  oh!  take  those  lips  away 

(of  which  the  first  stanza  in  Measure  fir  Measure  is  alone  by 
Shakespeare,  the  second  being  by  Fletcher)  and  the  enigmatic 
poem  on  The  Phoenix  and  Turtle^  which  was  assigned  to  Shake- 
speare in  Chester's  ^  Loves  Martyr ',  1601.  Both  these  pieces 
had  been  included  in  the  Poems  of  1^40  and  the  many  re- 
issues of  that  volume.  Of  the  eighteen  pieces  which  Malone 
printed  from  the  original  edition  of  The  PassionaU  Pilgim  he 
remarked:  *Most  of  these  little  pieces  bear  the  strongest 
marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,'  though  he  admitted  the 
•possibility  that  one  or  two  ^  might  have  crept  in  that  were 

*  At  page  iv  of  his  Advertisement  in  Vol.  i  Malone  wrote : — *  Though 
near  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  none  of  his  various  editors  should 
have  attempted  to  separate  liis  genuine  poetical  compositions  from  the 
spurious  performances  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  intermixed,  or 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the  earliest  editions.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  a  very  incorrect  impression  of  his  poems  was  issued  out,  which  in 
every  subsequent  edition  has  been  implicitly  followed.'  Dr.  Richard  Farmer 
first  pointed  out  in  his  <  Essay  on  Shakespeare's  Learning '  {iy66)  that  Heywood 
and  not  Shakespeare  was  the  translator  of  Ovid's  Epistles  and  of  ^  all  the  other 
translations  which  have  been  printed  in  the  modern  editions  of  the  Poems  of 
Shakeqieare '. 
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not  the  production  of  our  author '.  In  most  of  the  editions 
of  Shakespeare  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Malone's 
*  Supplement'  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  has  been  accorded  an 
independent  place  at  the  end  of  the  poems. 


The  Passionate  Pilgrim  reached  three  editions.    Of  the  Census 
second  no  copy  is  known,  and  of  the  first  and  third  only  two  in  ^  ^^^^^' 
each  instance  are  traceable.    Of  these  four  copies,  two  are 
in  public  libraries  and  two  are  in  private  hands.    All  are 
in  England. 

The  first  edition  was  issued  in  very  small  octavo.    The  First 
signatures  run  A-D  8  in  eights.    Only  A,  A  3,  A4,  B,  B  3,  C,  fJ'J™*'^ 
D  are  noted.    The  leaves  number  thirty-two.     There  is  no  Description, 
pagination.    The  first  leaf,  in  the  middle  of  which  appears 
the  signature  A,  and  the  last  leaf,  which  is  unsigned,  are  blank. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  book  is  the  circumstance  that  of  the 
twenty-eight  leaves  which  contain  the  text,  twenty-five  bear 
type  on  one  side — the  front  side — only.     The  three  concluding 
leaves,  D  y,  D  tf,  D  7>  alone  have  type  on  both  sides.    On  C  3 
appears  a  second  title : — SONNETS  |  To  sundry  notes  of 
Musicke.  |  >rr   london  j  Printed    for  W.    laggard,  and   are 
I  to  be  sold  by  W.  Leake,  at   the  Grey-|  hound  in  Paules 
Churchyard.  |  i;99.  |      As  in  many  other  small  books  of 
poetry  of  the  period,  each  page  of  print  has  two  linear 
ornaments — one  above  and  another  below  the  type. 

Of  the  two  extant  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  if  9  9,  one 
is  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  other  in  the  Christie  Miller  Library  at  Britwell. 

The  Capell  copy  measures  4 *"  x  3^".     Its  state  is  some-  ^jj|^  ^  ^ 
what  dirty,  and  the  date  on  the  second  title-page  has  been  cofir,  1 1^^. 
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First  cut  off  by  the  binder.    With  it  is  bound  up  the  1620  edition 

Edition,  of  renus  and  Adonis^  which  it  follows.  There  is  an  old  MS.  note 
'^^^'  at  the  end  of  the  book  running,  <  Not  quite  perfect,  see  4  or  j- 

leaves  back:  so  it  cost  me  but  3  Halfpence.'  This  copy, 
which  once  belonged  to  <  Honest  Tom  Martin  ^  of  Palgrave, 
the  historian  of  Thetford  (1^97-1771),  has  his  autograph 
signature.  It  was  reproducea  in  photo-lithography  in  1883  in 
the  Shakspere-Quarto  facsimiles,  No.  i  o,  with  an  introduction 
by  Professor  Dowden. 
j^Q  II  The  Britwell  copy  was  purchased  in  1895-  by  Mr.  Wake- 

The  Brit-  field  Christie  Miller  (died  three  years  later)  from  Sir  Charles 
well  copy,  isham,  Bart.,  of  Lamport  Hall,  Northamptonshire.  This  copy 
'^^^'  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  in  an  upper  lumber- 

room  at  Lamport  Hall  in  September,  1857.  It  is  bound  in 
a  vellum  cover,  probably  of  contemporary  date,  between  two 
other  poetical  tracts,  viz. : — William  Leake's  1 5-99  edition  of 
Venus  and  Adonis^  of  which  no  other  copy  is  known,  and  an  un- 
dated edition  of  ^  The  Epifframmes  and  Elegies  by  L  D.  and  C.  M? 
(i.  e.  Sir  John  Davies  and  Christopher  Marlowe).  This  copy 
measures  4I''  x  3I"  and  is  in  very  clean  condition.  It  is  here 
reproduced  in  photographic  facsimile  for  the  first  time  by  kind 
permission  of  Mrs.  Christie  Miller.  A  typed  reproduction 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds  was  publisned  in  a  limited 
edition  of  1 3 1  copies,  together  with  the  two  tracts  with  which 
it  is  bound  up,  in  1 8  70. 
Third  The  third  edition  is  enlarged  to  sixty-four  leaves  by  the 

Edition,  unwarranted  addition  of  Heywood's  rendering  of  two  of 
Ovid's  Epistles.  The  title  runs :— THE  |  PASSIONATE  I 
PILGRIME.  I  OR  I  Certaine  Amorous  Sonnets^  \  betweene  Venus  ana 
Adonis,  |  neivfy  corrected  and aug-]  mented.  |  By  fV.  Shaiespere.  \  The 
third  Edition.  |  Where-unto  is  newly  ad-|dai  two  Loue-Episties, 
the  first  I  from  Paris  to  Helien^  and  :  HeUens  answere  backe 
againe  to  Paris,  I  Printed  by  W.  laggard.  ;  idiz.  | 

The  text  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  was  set  up  again  with 
small  alteration.  Rather  more  italic  type  was  used  in  the 
new  composition.  The  signatures  of  the  enlarged  volume  ran 
from  A-H  8  in  eights.    The  first  and  last  leaves  were  blank, 
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Third 

Edition, 

i^ii. 


No.  III. 
Bodleian 
copy,  i^ii. 


No.  IV. 
The  Love- 
day  copy. 


and  there  was  no  pagination.  The  reprint  of  The  Pasjtonate 
Pilgrim  followed  the  example  of  the  original  edition  in  leaving 
the  verso  of  the  leaves  blank  through  the  first  three  sheets 
A-C.  Sheet  D  was  differently  treated.  The  type  was  set  on 
both  sides  of  the  page,  with  the  result  that  the  text  ended  on 
the  verso  of  D  y ,  and  did  not  reach  as  in  the  first  edition  the 
verso  of  D7.  The  second  title  reappears  on  C3,  with  the 
altered  date  itfii,  thus; — 

Sonnets :  To  sundry  Notes  of  Musicke  [scroll  device] 
At  London  Printed  by  W.  laggard  1612. 

The  Bodleian  copy,  which  measures  4|-"  x  37^'',  is  in  the 
Malone  collection.  It  is  numbered  Malone  328,  and  bears  a 
manuscript  note  signed  *E.  M.'  and  dated  October  22,  178)-. 
Malone  there  points  out  that  Heywood^s  translations  from 
Ovid  were  generally  assumed  to  be  by  Shakespeare  until 
Dr.  Farmer  noted  their  true  authorship  in  1766.  The  copy 
is  peculiar  in  having  two  title-pages,  of  which  one  has  the 
words  By  W.  Shakespere^  in  the  central  space,  and  the  other  is 
without  them.  There  is  no  question  that  Shakespeare's  name 
was  removed  by  the  publisher  Jaggard,  at  the  request  either 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Heywood,  and  that  the  title-page 
bearing  Shakespeare's  name  was  cancelled  and  another  sub- 
stituted to  accompany  late  impressions  of  the  book.  By  a 
happy  accident  the  two  titles  survive  together  in  Malone's 
copy.  The  title  which  lacks  Shakespeare's  name  is  not  known 
to  be  extant  anywhere  else. 

The  second  copy,  which  measures  4^^''  x  3^6^  belongs 
to  Mr.  John  E.  T.  Loveday  of  Williamscote,  near  Banbury. 
The  title-page  has  in  the  centre  the  words  By  W.  Sbakespere. 
The  existence  of  this  copy  was  only  made  known  in  1882. 
It  was  originally  bound  in  rough  calf  with  five  other  rare 
tracts  of  contemporary  date.  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  occupied 
the  second  place.    The  volume  bore  on  the  fly-leaf  the  words : 

*  e  libris  Jac :  Merrick 
e.  coll.  Tr :  Oxon 

1738' 
The  inscription  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the  former  owner, 
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James  Merrick,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  who  made 
some  reputation  in  his  day  as  a  religious  poet  and  classical 
and  bibUcal  scholar.  Memck  died  in  1 7<f  9,  within  three  days 
of  his  forty-ninth  birthday,  and  left  this,  with  many  other 
scarce  and  valuable  books,  to  his  friend  John  Loveday  of 
Williamscote  (171 1-89),  great-grandfather  of  the  present 
owner.  The  Passionate  Pilgnm  and  the  five  accompanying 
tracts  have  been  lately  separately  bound  in  morocco  ana  are 
kept  together  in  a  case  ofthe  same  material' 

'  Mr.  Loreday,  who  caicfiilly  described  his  copy  of  Tbe  Psssimuite  Filgrm 
and  the  rare  tracts  (originally  bound  with  them)  in  N^ies  aUfijmies  (Aug.  ix^ 
i88a]|,  sixth  ser.  voL  vi,  kindly  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  makioff  a  personal 
examination  of  them.  The  accompanying  tracts  are  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  originally  bound  together,  as  follows : — 

I.  Tlie  Picture  of  Incest  Lively  Portraicted  in  the  Historic  of  Cinyras 
and  Myrrha.    By  James  Gresham.    London  Printed  for  R.  A.  i(fatf. 

3.  The  Mirror  of  Martyrs,  or  the  Life  and  death  of  that  tiiiice  valiant 
Capitaine^  and  most  godly  Martyr  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Knigjht  Lord  Cobham. 
Printed  hr  V.  S.  for  William  Wood  \6o\. 

4*  Ine  Kings  Pr<^hecie :  or  Weeping  Joy.  Expressed  in  a  Poeme,  to 
the  Honor  of  £nglands  too  great  Solemnities.  Jos :  Hall  London :  Printed 
byT.CforSymoDWttersoa.  Reprinted  for  Roxburghe  Club  by  Mr.  J.  E.  T. 
Loveday. 

f  •  Britain's  Ida.  Written  bv  that  Renowned  Poet,  Edmond  Spencer. 
London :  Printed  for  Thomas  Waikley,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  the 
Eagle  and  Child  in  Britaines  Bursse.    \6%%. 

6.  John  Marston's  The  Scourge  of  Villanie.  Three  Bookes  of  Satyres. 
Perseus.  Nee  scompro6[x/r]metuentiacarmina,  nee  thus.  At  London.  Printed 
by  L IL.  and  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Busbie,  in  Paules  Cburch-yaid,  at  the  signe 
ctfthcCjrane,  1598. 

The  last  tiiree  tracts  have  linear  ornaments  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
eadi  page  of  text,  as  in  Tbt  Fsssi^mMti  Pilgrim. 
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Printed  ior  \V.  laggard ,  and  are 

to  be  foil!  hv  W.  Lcikc,  It  the  Grey- 
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WTHcn  my  Louc  fwcircs  that  il*c  n  miie  of  true! , 

1 4ioe  bclccuc  her  (though  1  know  (Ik  Ik  s) 
Thac  (he  michc  thinkcmc  lone  vnnitor  dyomli, 
Vnskilfull  ifTdic  worUs  Mc  Ibrccrics. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  ihc  ihinkesmcToun;, 
Although  i  know  my  ycarcsbc  pail  the  hA : 
1  fmilin^  cicdite  her  uHc  fpeaking  toung. 
Outfacing  hu\t%  in  Loue,  wid>  UmIbs  ill  ral. 
But  wherefore  (ayes  my  Louc  that  (he  b  young ' 
And  wherefore  fay  noc I,  thac  1  am  eU  > 
Oy  Loots  bell  hahite  is  a  fooching  toune, 
And  Age  (m  Loue)  loues  net  to  luuc  yeares  told. 
Thcrfi^re  lie  lye  with  Louc,  and  Louc  with  me^ 
Since  that  our  faults  m  Lone  thui  fnioihefd  be. 


^^  o  Loucs  I  hau«,  ofCoaifon,  and  DcTpaiiei 

That  like  two  Spirks,  do  fucgdl  mc  ftill: 
My  beacT  Angcll  is  a  Nian  (right  faitc) 
>4y  woHcr  fpiritc  a  Woman  (colour  d  ill.) 
To  wmnc  ok  loonc  to  hell,  my  Female  cutU 
Icmptcth  my  bcitcr  AngcU  trommy  (ide^ 
And  would  conupc  my  Saint  to  be  a  Diudlf 
Woomg  his  purity  with  ha  faiic  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  Angellbetumdcfeend^ 
Sufpcd  I  may  (yet  not  direfUy  cell : 
For  being  both  to  me :  both,  tocachfxiendy 
1  gkcflc  one  Anscll  in  anothcrs  hell : 
The  truth  I  (haU  not  know,  but  liue  in  doub^ 
TiUniy  bad  Angdl  foe  my  good  one  out. 


«   ■ 


jyid  not  the  hcaucnJy  Rhetorikc  of  thine  dc, 

Gainft  whom  tlic  world  could  not  lioldaisumcr, 
Perfwade  my  han  to  this  ialfe  pcriuric : 
Vowes  for  thee  broke  dcfcruc  not  puntlhmcnt. 
A  woman  1  ibHWure :  but  I  will  proue 
Thou  being  a  GoddcfTe,  1  (brfwore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  eanhly,  thou  a  hcauenly  loue« 
Thy  grace  being  gainde,  cures  all  difgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapor  is. 
Then  thou  taire  Sun,ihat  on  this  canh  doth  (hmc^ 
Exhale  this  vapor  vow,  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  ^n  it  is  no  tault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  toole  is  not  To  wife 
To  brcakc  an  Oath,  to  win  a  Paradife  t 


cWeet  Cycherea,  (itctng  by  a  Brooke, 
^Witb  ycftil^  Adonis,  loucly,  fbefli  aiid  grcen;^ 
DidcouR  dM:  Lad  wmIi  luiiy  a  lotiely  Uokc, 
SaJi  locket  as  none  could  iookc  hue  bcaiitiri  c|uccfV 
Shcttddhiai  ilonts,  to  iie!iclit  his  cares . 
She  that  d  him  £iuors,  to  aSure  his  etc : 
To  win  his  hare,  Ihe  couchc  him  here  and  thcie. 
Touches  ibfoft  (bll  conquer  chaftkic. 
But  whedier  vniipe  yearts  did  wont  conodr. 
Or  hciduTde  to  cake  her  fibred  I'ToHTcc, 
The  tender  nibler  would  not  touch  the  haJc, 
But  fmile,  and  ieaft,  at  eucry  gentle  offer : 
1  hen  fell  (he  on  her  backe,taire  queen,  &  w^nri 
Ik  rofe  and  ran  away,  ah  foole  too  froward. 


|F  Looe  make  ae  MWorn,  how  flttl  I  IWcfc  Qo  loi*<? 
O,  msner  huh  omkl  hold,  if  aoc  lo  beauty  vowc<i : 
Thuugh  conaj^febe  forfwom,  n>  dice  Ue  conftant  prou^ 

chole  tbog^  ID  BM  like  OkeSyCo  thee  Jike  Oficrs  b(iwc< 
Studdywbyaslcaiies,  and  makes  his  booke  lhiIlecle^ 

where  all  thofe  pleafiircs  line,  diat  Art  can  comprdicniT 
Itknowledge  be  die  maikCytD  know  thee  diall  liifFioe : 
Wei  Icanicd  is  thai  toong  that  well  can  diee  cQouaen^ 
All  ignocancthatfuulcyttiat  Ices  thee  without  wonder^ 
Which  IS  CO  mefomepraife,  that  I  diy  pans  adoiyie : 
Thinceyeloues  lightning  ieem^diy  voice  his  dreadfuS 
whi(h(iioc  to  anger  bcnt)is  mufick  &  IWect  fixe(thundcc 
Cddball  as  tliouan,  O,  do  noc  loue  that  wrong : 
Tofingheaiieiisptaile,withruchan  earthly  ioiiii|. 


SCailehsi  dbc  Smac  dnde  vp  ihe  <)eawy  morne. 
And  (cute  die  heard  go.isco  the  hedge  fix  «]iidc« 
WhenCydierea  (all  in  Lou:  torlome) 
A  longing  caiiancc  for  Adonis  msdc 
Vadcr  an  O^er  groimg  by  a  bcnoke, 
Abiooke,wfaerc  Adonvfde  CO  cooiehis^IoeMe: 
Hoc  was  the  daT>  (he  hotter  chat  did  koke 
For  hbipprocti,  diacoicen  there  had  becne. 
Aaon  he  comes,  and  ihrowes  his  Maude  by. 
And  (lood  ftarkc  naked  on  die  brookes  greene  ban: 
The  Sunnc  look'c  on  the  world  with  glorious  ei^ 
Ycc  not  io  wi  ftly,  as  this  Quecne  on  nim  • 
He  fpying  her,  bound  in  (whffeashe  (lood) 
Oh  iovfi  (quodi{he)wfay  wasnoclaflood^ 


lb 


pAiit  is  iHyloiie,lMiciioclb(^as  ficEIe. 

^Mildc  as  a  Douc^  biic  nciifaer  true  nor  trufti^ 

Bri^rer  Kh0)  gbfle,  and  yet  as  glafle  is  bridle^ 

Softer  chsn  waxe»  and  y eras  Iron  lufty : 
A 1%  jmIc,  whh  damaske  die  to  grace  ho» 
Nooc  wcTy  nor  nooe  fidlcx  to  doMe  her. 

Hcrlipstominebowo&^harfilhciojmed,  ^^ 
Betw.«c  each  kiffchcrothcs  of  true  loucfw^nnp 
Hovrmony  tales  to  pkafcmc  hath  (hccoyncd, 

Dreadii^  my  kxic,  the  lo&  whereof  (hll  fearing, 
Vetinthcmidsofallhcrpureproteftings,  ; 

Her  fiiidi,  her  othes,  her  tcarcs,  and  all  iiete  leallii^ 

Shebumtwithloue^ajftnwrwidifircflaineA, 
She  burnt  out  louc,  as  foone  as  ftraw  out  bumcth: 
She  fram  d  the  louc,  and  yet  (he  foyld  the  framingt 
Shebad  Jouc  laft,  and  yet  the  tcfl  a  turning. 
Wasthi$alouer,oraLetAerwhethcr  > 

Badtn  d^beft  thoudiexcellcntinncithcr. 

B 


jF  Muficke  and  rwcetPoetrie  agrfc, 
^  As  chey  nufl  needs  (the  Sitler  and  chcbrocher) 
Then  muft  die  kKiebe  great  twixc  thee  and  me, 
Becaufe  thou  burft  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Dowland  to  thee  b  deere,  whofe  heauenly  tuch 
Vpon  the  Lute,  dooth  rauifh  humane  icnfe: 
Speiifer  to  me,  whole  deepc  Conceit  is  fuch. 
As  palsing  all  iXMiccit,  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lou'  ft  to  heare  die  fweet  melodioUN  (bund. 
That  Phoebus  Lute  (the  Qi^icenc  of  Ma'^ckc)  snakes : 
And  1  in  deepe  Ddigh^  am  chiefly  drovvnd. 
When  as  himielfc  to  (ingini;  ho  betakes. 
One  God  h  God  ofboih  (as  Poets  foinc) 
One  Knig^  louciBoch,  and  both  in  thcc  lemainc. 


r  « 


im 


pAirewas  the  morac,  when  the  faircQuecneoflocte* 

Pila  lor  fenowr  then  her  nulke  white  Doue, 
For  Adonsiakc,  a  ytMingfter  proud  and  wildc^ 
Ha  ftand  (he  csikcs  vpon  a  ftccpc  vp  hil! . 

Anoo  Adonis  comes  with  home  and  hounds 
ShefilKr  QuBcne,  With  more  then  loucs  good  wiO, 

Foifaadtlxooy  he  fliouldnocpafle  tbofegrounds. 
Once  (quoth  0]c^  didlfeeafurelwectyouth 
Here  m  thsTe  brakes  dccpe  wounded  with  a  BoaKy 

De^  in  the  thig^  a  fpedade  of  nais 
6oa  m  my  thkh  (quoth  ihe}  htfe  was  the  (brc» 
She  (hewed  hers,  he  (aw  mote  wounds  thenone^ 
And  Uutbmgflcdj  and  left  har  aE  alcoe. 

B  z 


^Wcet  Ro(c,  foirc  flower,  vncifnety  plucfct,  foon  vadc  i 
^Phickc  in  the  bud,  and  vaded  in  chr  fprmg  • 
Bii^bc  orienK  pcarlc,  dicke  coo  rimclv  rnailci], 
Fure  creature  kildc  too  foon  by  Deaths  liiar[>c  H'mv^  : 
Like  a  mcne  plu  mbe  dut  lung  s  vpon  a  ci  cc : 
And  fals  (dirougb  winde)  bciore  the  tail  iliould  be. 

I  wecpe  (or  thee,  and  yet  no  caufe  I  haur, 
Fw  why :  thou  Icib  me  nothing  in  thy  w  ill  • 
And  y«  thou  lefts  me  more  then  1  did  craue. 
For  why*  I  craucd  nothing  oc thee  Aill: 
O  yes  (deare  fncnd  I  pardon  crauc  ofchee , 
Thy  dncomcnt  diou  didA  bequeath  to  me. 


VEmis  widi  Adonii  fiRing  by  her, 

Vndcr  a  Mkiie  Aiadc  began  to  wooe  him, 
5hc  told  die  Youngljnchovr  god  Man  did  trie  her. 
And  as  he  IcU  tohcr,  me  fell  CO  him. 
Euen  thus  (tfioAi  ftie)  the  warlike  god  cnbnc't  nc: 
And  then  (he  clipc  Adonis  in  her  aroics': 
£iien  thus  (quom  the)  the  warlike  god  vnlac'c  m^ 
Aft  tf  the  hoy  ihould  vfe  like  ]ouin<*  charmcs  : 
fcttcn  thus  (quoth  iKe)  he  fetzod  on  my  lippes. 
And  with  her  lins  on  his  did  adt  the  feizurc: 
And  as  (he  fetcncd  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  plcafuit. 
Ah,  chaclhad  my  LaJyatthi>  bay: 
To  kilfe  and  dip  mc  till  I  lun  away . 


I 


>  * 


grabbed  age  and  yomhcannoc  line  to^edier, 
^  Youth  IS  fi^l  of  picafancc,  Aec  i$  lidfof  care, 
^outh  like  fummcr  mornc,  AgcTikc  Winter  wcadicr. 
Vouch  like  fommcr  brauc,  Age  hkc  winccr  bare. 
Youdi  is  ftdl  of  fport,  Aas  breath  is  (hon, 
YouAisoiinblc,Ar5cislamc  .     ,, 

Youth  kibot  andbd  d,Agc  is  wcakc  and  cold, 
Vouch  iswdd,  and  Age  is  um;:. 
*     Ace  I  doc  abhor  thcc,Youth  I  doc  adore  thcc, 

Agel  doe  delis  thcc.  Ohrv>roct^.tephcardbicd 
For  me  thtiiks  thou  ftaies  coo  bng. 


A  (binui!;  ^089^  ctuc  vaiech  Ib^amly, 
AflovvoihiKdiesywiioa  (iilia^t  tobudp 
Abdakgbfle,  dut  t  broken  pmcrcly. 
A  douodiiil  good,  a  gkiifc^  el<^e>  s  flowcr» 
Loftj  vadcd»brokcl^dodtMclunanhollIC. 


And  at  good)  fel,  ate  feU  or  fiOMr  fiiiind» 
As  vaded  gioiH  no  rHbbmg  wiU  KfttQi : 
As  flowers  dead,  he  widftcved  on  the gcoun^ 
As  bro'ien  g^ide  nofyoiant  tan  raditifie. 
So  beauty  olemtCltf  on  refer  euer  laft. 
In  ipice  QiphiTi  ifce»pain(ing,pauncand  coiL 


*•>..< 


Qood  ni§^  good  reft>ah  n^her  be  mf  fliatc^ 
She  bad  gdod  fiidic»  that  kept  my  rdt  awa/f 

And  daft  me  toa  cabbcn  hangde  with  care: 

To  delcanc  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

FaiewcU  (cpioth  (he)  and  come  againf*  to  morrow 
Faic well  I  could noc,£br  Itiipc  witlironow* 

Yet  ac  my  parting fweedy  did  (hefiiule. 
In  (come  or  frieiuKhip,  nUl  I  oonftcr  whether  *. 
Tmay  be  (heioyd  to  jcift  at  my  exile, 
Tm:^  be  againe,to  make  me  wander  thhhcf  • 
Wandci:(  aword  )  forihadowes  like  myfcSfe^ 
As  take  the  paine  buc  caoaot  piuckc  the  pdUc. 


Lor4 
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Lord  how  mine  des  throw  g|z«  lo  the  Eaft, 
My  handorhchirgeilic  wacch^thc  morning  hie 
Doch  face  each  mouinc  (ccifce  from  idle  reft , 
Not  daring  tnift  die  o^cc  of  mine  ties. 
Whik  Philomela  fits  and  fingt,  I  fit  and  mailc^ 
And  wjlli  her  layes  were  tuned  Ilk  e  the  laikc 

For  (he  doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  dict<^ 

And  drincs  away  darkc  dreaming  nighc 

Thenigbcibpackty  lpoftviitoaiy(»retcv, 

Hm  hath  his  hopc,and  eies  thoir  wiihcd  fighr. 

Sorrow  changd  tofolacTyand  folace  mixt  with  (brroW| 
I*or  wliy,  llic  fig^^ana  bad  mc  come  to  morrow. 
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V  ere  I  with  her,die  nisjit  wouM  poft  coo  (bone. 
But  now  are  nunutcs  added  co  the  (■ourcs; 
To  l]>ite  me  nrnvi  ech  minuccrccmci  an  home. 
Yet  noc  for  me,  llune  fun  to  iuccour  flowers. 
I'ack  night,peep  day,cood  day  of  night  now  bon-o% 
bhorc  nighc  co  nxghc,and  length  tay-  fcixe  co  mocrov 
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«^r  L  o  ND  o  X 
Printed  for  W.  laggard ,  and  ar< 

to  bt  fold  by  W.  Lcakc,  it  the  Crejr- 

hawJinFaiilnChuKkyirrf.  - 

'5??- 


|T  wii  1  Lor«Ji:ig^  daughter,  ilic  fa: reft  one  *-•{  ttu  -x 
^  I  hat  Iikcd  ot  hi  r  fYUitlcr,as  well  as  well  imcii  1 1* 
1  ill  lookinc;  on  an  Englilliinan,  the  taiaft  thacciciotaf 

Her  Cinctc  fell  a  turnim;. 
Long  wa%  th:  combat  douhtfuU,  th.it  loue  with  l^icii  k* 
To  leaue  the  maiftcr  loucliirc,  or  ki))  thr  iviUaju  kni(;l« 
To  put  in  pra^tiie  cither,  alas  it  was  a  [('itc 

Vnto  the  f  lly  damfcll. 
But  one  muftbe  refufed,  more  mick!r  w.t«  the  paiiic. 
That  nothing  could  he  vfed,co  lurnc  thtm  bodi  to  ^ait 
For  ofchc  two  the  trufty  kni  e,ht  was  wounded  w  ich  dil« 

Ala<  Oie  could  not  hclpe  it. 
Thus  9n  with  amies  contc  ndine^was  vuL^or  U  ihc  da^ 
Whkh bv  a  gift oTlearningt didbcan:  the tnaid  i \  ly , 
Then  lullid>y  the  learned  man  bath  f,ot  the  Laii  \  ;^ay , 

F«r  now  my  fong  IS  ended. 


oCiic^ 


0{^  ^^layCaUckcthcdav) 

Louc  whofc  month  wai  tucr  >Oy  • 

^pted  a  bloflbnic  paslTna  fair, 

'  uving  m  the  wancon  ayrc. 

Through  chc  vJuct  Icauc^  the  v.  inrf 

All  mccicgan  |»i;'a>:c  find, 

1  hat  ihclpucr  (.icke  to  death) 
Wi  lit  hirofclti:  the  hcajcn .  hi  .atli 

Ay  re  (quoth  he  )ihy  cheek,  s  „My  bJowe 
Avre,  would  I  might  tr^umoh  1*> 
Biit  (aJas)my  hamt  hath /worn, , 
Ncrc  to  |*!uckc  tfiec  from  thy  tl)n.ne, 
Wralifke)  foryourhvmncct, 
Youth,ro  ape  to  pluck  afwcct. 
Thou  f>r  whoine  louc  would  fwcarc, 
luno  but  an  Hthiope  were 
And  deny  hymfcltc  tor  loue 
Tunung  moicail  for  thy  Louc. 


.'Vr 
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V>IY  flodcf  fecdc  not,my  Ewes  breed  noc, 
^  ^MyRai|isf^cdr.oc»aUisaiuis: 

louc  I  s  dyingjFanhcs  defy  ing, 
Hansncnying)  caufcr  ofihij, 
AU  my  mcrxy  Ii§gcs  are  qu  ttc  fox^, 
Ml  my  Lad»cs  loucis  loft  (i;od  wot) 
Wberchcr  fajrfi  was  firrocly  fixt  in  louc^ 
There  a  nay  is  plac  t  without  rcmouc. 
One  filly  croffc,  wrought  all  mv  loflc, 
O  ftowninefoftune  curfcd  fickle  d^me. 
For  now  I  loc^inconXkancy^ 
More  in  wowcn  then  ia  inen  remaine. 


In  blacW  tnotnc  T,  all  feitts  Tcome  I, 
Louc  hach  fotbrfle  me,  lining  in  duali: 
Han  is  Uecdinfy  ail  heipc  nccdinc, 
O  cnidl  |>eedii^  fraughtcd  with  gall, 
hiy  {bepheards  nipe  caii  (bund  no  dealc. 
My  weathers  bell  rings  dotefbU  knell, 
My^iruliiedogge  chat  wont  to  hauciilaid, 
Plains  not  at  all  but  (cones  aft^. 
tVith  figbes  lbdecpc,|ifrocuits  CO  wecpe. 
In  howfing  wifc,tt)  lee  rtiy  dofcftiU  pbgHt, 
How  Mxs  rdbtirtd  thrcwgh  hardc?  ground 
Ue  a  mcuiiMid  voncjuilht  men  in  blodie  figbc. 


-  ^ . 


In  blacfe  iiiomc  T,  all  feitts  fcomc  I, 
Lquc  hath  fodoroe  me,  lining  in  dirall: 
Hare  is  bleeding,  all  helpe  necdinc, 
O  cnicll  f 'ccdirtg,  fraughtcd  with  gall. 
M/  (hepheards  nipe  can  (bund  no  dealc. 
My  weathers  bdl  rings  dotefbll  knell, 
M/ctmailedogge  that  wont  to  hauc  plaid, 
Plaits  not  at  all  bur  (cones  aftaid. 
iVich  fighes  fo  deepc,pracures  tso  weepe. 
In  howling  wifc,8Diec  ittf  dolcadl  phght. 
How  fWhcs  rdburtd  donnish  hartley  ground 
Ue  a  diouiiMid  vamjuiflit  jDcn  in  blodie  fight. 


Clext  wds  fpring  noc,  fweece  bir^s  fingaot, 
Cirecae  plants  being  hoc  torcli  ihcir  dic^ 
Hcards  uands  wcepmg^flocks  all  flccpia^ 
Nio^hcs  blicke  peeping  fearefully : 
All  our  pfcafinrekiiowiie  to  yspoorc  fwtiiior 
AH  our  oncRie  mceungson  d)e  plaincis 
Allourcuuufigrpon  lTomT#Mfled, 
AU  ourlou^isloltyfbrloticis  dead, 

Farewdi  fwect  loue  cfay  like  Acre  WIS, 

Fot  afwecc  content  die  caufc of  all  jn^  woe, 

Poorc  Coridun  muilliuc  alone. 

Other hclpe  for  him  1  Ice  chat  there  Js  oofit. 


Mifi 


IViicn  as  thine  eye  Imh  Atfc  the  Dame, 
And  (hUc  the  deaiechac  thou  IhouiUi^ftdke^ 

I.ec  rcaCoa  iu2e  things  worthy  bUme, 

As  wcUasi.'ncyCpartyall  mi^it) 
Take  counleil  offomc witer  I  cad. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  vmvcd. 

And  when  thon  comft  thy  talc  to  cell, 
$.iiooC' I  not  ihy  noting  wmi  filed  talke, 
Lcaft  ihefome  lubtiU  praOife  Imell, 
A  Cr«p|ile  ibone  can  hnde  a  halt. 

Bur  plainly  iay  dwu  louft  her  wcU, 

Aad  fee  ba  pafixi  forth  to  (ale. 


D 


Wluc  though  her  frowning  browcs  E)c  box 
Her  cloudy  lookcs  will  caltnc  ycr  night, 
fijid  then  toolitc  (he  w  II  rcpcnr. 
That  thus  dxffoMcd  her  <idi<;hc. 
And  twice  ddire  yer  it  be  dav. 
That  which  with  (cocnc  (he  puc  away. 

What  though  (he  flciue  to  ay  her  (Ircngth, 
And  ban  arid  braule^and  (ay  the  n.iy : 
HvifBcblc  force  will  yeeld  at  kngch, 
When  cnfc  hach  caug*' t  her  thus  to  lay: 
Had  women  becne  (b  llrone  as  men 
In  fiuth  you  had  noc  had  a  men. 


^:>*^1i^>C:>^rt>^.i,^ 


AndiohcrwiDfiBUBean  dif  wiiei^ 

Sparc  noc  to  fpeiui>aml  chidBy  tfaete» 
Where  cb^  Man  itmwutat  pca& 
By  ringiiigia  dijr  Ladietcare» 
Tht  ftrongeftcaftl^  wm 

The  golden  buDsc  bcati  k  dovrae. 

Seme  alwaio  ivirii  itfiml  imfty 
And  m  chy  lutebehuinUeinie» 
VnleHc  diy  Lidy  pvoue  vniuft, 
Preafe  neiicr  diou  lochule  a  new: 

When  ome  (htU  (eni^  thou  nor  (hckcy 
Topfoffer  ihongb  (he  put  Acebadc 


Thewiles  and  einles  diacwofuen  wodbc, 
D  flcmbled  whh  an  oucward  fhew: 
The  cridcs  and  coyes  thar  inthcna  lui^ 
The  Cock  chac  treads  the  ihall  not  koQ«% 
Haiie  you  not  heard  k  (aid  Ml  otc« 
A  WoBiam  oay  doch  ftand  tor  noughc, 

Thinkt  Women  (lill  no  ftiiiiewidi  men, 
Tofumcand  ncuerforcoteint. 
There  is  noheauen'^byivilvdKfi) 
When  time  with  a^e  ihall  tbem  attain^ 
Weie  kiiies  all  the  loyes  *n  bed. 
One  Wooun  would  another  wc<L 

But  (oft  cnoiigh>t<>o  n^ch  1  Realty 
Leal)  that  my  iioftrefTe  heare  my  (oog; 
She  will  not  (tide  toround  meon  diafic^ 
To  leach  my  toun^  to  be  fo  long; 
Yet  will  (lie  blu«h,here  be  it  (aid. 
To  heare  her  (ccrets  fobewraid. 


Tlue  widi  noc  and  be  1x7  Loue, 

And  we  will  all  the  picafurcs  piouc . 
That  htUcs  and  vallieis,  dales  and  fields ^ 
And  all  the  craggy  ntounuinesyccld. 

There  wiU  we  fit  vpon  the  Rodcs, ' 
And  fee  die  Shephcards  feed  their  flockc. 
By  (hallow  RtiKys,  by  whofe  jfak 
Melodious  birds  f\a^  Madrupls. 

•  •         , 

There  win  I  makethee^hetllpFKofesy 
With  a  thoiifand  fragrant  pofes, 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  Kirtle 
Isnbioderedallwithlcauesof  Mirdc. 


.v>^ 


A  beft  oTfittir  and  Yoft  Ms 
Wi  h  Corall  cups  itfid  AmScr  ftti^ 
And  1^  chcfe  pleaTutt  t  nuy  ihec  moiic^ 
ThenlMieintb  mcyandbc  my  I.«Mie. 


IT  iHit  die  Wodd  and 
And  cnxh  in  euenr  (hcpheards  couni/ 
Thcfc  prcccy  plcafum  in«ht  me  mouc» 
To  liuc  with  (hce  indbc  my  Louc 


ms^^s^s^ 


in  die  neiiy  MoMk  of  Mif  t 
Slid  Ag  in  a  plairMt  dui^ 
^VlMrh  a  f^oue  of  My  rdct  hiaJc, 
BcaAct  OKI  k^^Moi  BinU  did  (uig, 
Tract  4ad  |nyw,aiMi  Plana  ttd  Ipi*^ 
Entry  dung  did  bani(K  »onc» 
Saiac  dK  N  i^npk  alo«(. 
SbccCpooct  Bird,as  all  toclomc» 
Lcand  her  bceaft  ?tHCiII  a  cWne» 
iSnddicKlungdH:  dolJulil  Dicnr» 

Thac  lohaifcic  wasi;rcai  Pkiy, 
Fie,lie,fie,  now  would Oicciy 

TcnsIcfUybrai^^: 


c 


Tbat  CO  bearelicr  to  conpliifie^ 
Scarce  I  couldfrom  cearcsrtffeifalt? 
For  her  griefes  fo  liuely  lhownc;y 
Made  m :  thinke  vpoflMniae  owne. 
Ah^chou^^lic  I)ciiou  motimd  in  faifi^ 
None  cakes  pitt^  on  di^  panic: 
SenflcfTc  Trees^  they  cannoc  htire  fbety 
RuthlefTe  BeareSyChey  will  noc  \ 
King  Pandion,  he  is  dead: 

All  thy  friends  are  lapc  in  Lead. 
An  chy  tbllow  Birds  doe  fung, 
Carcleilc  of  chy  forrowing. 


^i^.J^sm;^^ 


Vn^  ts  icidc  FmsiietfBiiac^ 
TliM  ana  Ijwercbodibaiiiild. 
£aayoiieiluKflaciasthee» 
Isiio  fiicni  in  nntferie 
Wordf  are  eafie^likc  dK^vM, 
faitUuIl  fiaenisare  hard  tofiod: 
Enecy  man  will  be  d^rftktid, 
V/hift  dwNi  haft  whecwuh  fo^^eni: 

Bttcif  ftorc  of  Crowncsbe  (cant^ 
14«  Ban  will  fi^y  ihfifam 
IfchaKonebcprodi^aUi  - 
BountiUU  they  wiH  him  caH: 

i^  wichfiich-hke  flancfii^ 
Pic^  hoclie  woe  aXing. 


IfliebejiWaiatovicc 
Quickly  him,chcy  will  ii 
ItcoWooiaihcc  bebem. 
They  hiiic  at  CoainMundcineiic. 
But  ^FoRune  once  doe  ftowne^ 
Theniareweli  ttis  great  icnownc: 

They  due  hiwnd  GO  him  bdmu 
Vfe  hi%  coHHtfiy  no  oidK. 
Heeihji  H  uiy  niend  iatedt» 
Hoewill  hefpeihceindiy  amIb 
If  ihou  forrow^  williKm : 
I  ^chou  wakeyhce  canooc  flecptf; 
Thus  of  cilery  gtiefe,ia  han 
Hee»wiih  iheeydocai  bdcc  a  ptfc* 
■nAKtcetuincRg^aju  know 
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Though   Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  unequal  in  literary  Genecai 


merit,  many  reach  levels  of  lyric  melody  and  meditative  energy 
which  are  not  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  poetry.  Numerous 
lines  like 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy 
or 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

seem  to  illustrate  the  perfection  of  human  utterance.  If 
a  few  of  the  poems  sink  into  inanity  beneath  the  burden  of 
quibbles  and  conceits,  others  are  almost  overcharged  with  the 
mellowed  sweetness  of  rhythm  and  metre,  the  depth  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  vividness  of  imagery,  and  the  stimulating 
fervour  of  expression  which  are  the  finest  fruits  of  poetic 
power.' 

'  This  preftce  mainly  deals  with  the  bibliographical  history  of  the  sonnets, 
and  the  problems  involved  in  the  circumstances  of  their  publication.  In 
r^ard  to  the  general  significance  <^  the  poems— their  bearing  on  Sbake- 
speare's  biqgraphy  and  character  or  their  relations  to  the  massive  sonnet 
literature  of  the  day,  at  home  and  abroad — ^I  only  offer  here  a  few  remarks  and 
illustrations  supplementary  to  what  I  have  already  written  on  these  subjects 
in  my  Life  ef  Sbrnkesfiarey  fifth  edition,  ipoy,  or  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
EDxMtfbM  SmmiiSy  1^04  ^Constable's  reissue  of  Arber's  English  Garnerj. 
The  abundant  criticism  wnich  has  been  lavished  on  my  already  published 
comments  has  not  modified  my  faith  in  tiie  justice  of  my  general  position 
or  in  the  fruitfiilness  of  my  general  line  of  investigation.  My  friend  Canon 
Beed^ing  has,  in  replv  to  my  strictures,  ablv  resUted  the  ^  autobiographic' 
or  'litend'  theory  in  nis  recent  edition  of  tne  sonnets  (1904),  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  attaches  insuflScient  weight  to  Shakespeare's  habit  of  mind 
elsewhere^  and  to  the  customs  and  conventions  of  contemporary  literature, 
especially  to  those  whidi  nearly  touch  the  relations  commonly  subsisting 
among  Elizabethan  authors,  patrons,  and  publishers.     Canon  Beeching's 


characteris- 
tics. 
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The  sonnets,  which  number  ij-4,  are  not  altogether  of 
homogeneous  character.  Several  are  detached  lyrics  of  im- 
personal application.  But  the  majority  of  them  are  addressed 
to  a  man,  while  more  than  twenty  towards  the  end  are 
addressed  to  a  woman.'  In  spite  of  the  vagueness  of  inten- 
tion which  envelops  some  of  the  poems,  and  the  slendemess 
of  the  links  which  bind  together  many  consecutive  sonnets^ 
the  whole  collection  is  well  calculated  to  create  the  illusion 
of  a  series  of  earnest  personal  confessions.  The  collection 
has  consequently  been  often  treated  as  a  self-evident  excerpt 
from  the  poet's  autobiography. 

In  the  bulk  of  the  sonnets  the  writer  professes  to 
describe  his  infatuation  with  a  beautiful  youth  and  his 
wrath  with  a  disdainful  mistress,  who  alienates  the  boy's  affec- 
tion and  draws  him  into  dissolute  courses.  But  any  stricdy 
literal  or  autobiographic  interpretation  has  to  meet  a  for- 
midable array  of  difficulties.  Two  general  objections  present 
themselves  on  the  threshold  of  the  discussion.  In  the  first 
place,  the  autobiographic  interpretation  is  to  a  large  extent  in 
conflict  with  the  habit  of  mind  and  method  of  work  which 
are  disclosed  in  the  rest  of  Shakespeare's  achievement.  In 
the  second  place,  it  credits  the  poet  with  humiliating 
experiences  of  which  there  is  no  hint  elsewhere. 

On  the  first  point,  little  more  needs  saying  than  that 
Shakespeare's  mind  was  dominated  and  engrossed  by  genius 
for  drama,  and  that,  in  view  of  his  supreme  mastery  of  dramatic 

comments  on  textual  or  critical  points,  whidi  lie  outside  the  scope  of  the 
controversy,  seem  to  me  acute  and  admirable. 

'  It  is  not  clear  from  the  text  whether  all  the  sonnets  addressed  to  a  nun 
are  inscribed  to  the  same  person.  Mingled,  too,  with  those  addressed  to 
a  man,  are  a  few  which  oflfer  no  internal  evidence  wherebjr  the  sex  of  the 
addressee  can  be  determined,  and,  when  detached  from  their  envircxunent, 
were  invariably  judged  by  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century  readers  to 
be  addressed  to  a  woman. 
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power,  the  likelihood  that  any  production  of  his  pen  should 
embody  a  genuine  piece  of  autobiography  is  on  «  priori 
grounds  small.  Robert  Browning,  no  mean  psychologist,  went 
as  far  as  to  assert  that  Shakespeare  < ne'er  so  little'  at  any 
point  of  his  work  left  his  <  bosom's  g;ate  ajar ',  and  declared 
him  incapable  of  unlocking  his  heart  <with  a  sonnet-key'. 
That  the  energetic  fervour  which  animates  many  of  Shake- 
speare's sonnets  should  bear  the  living  semblance  of  private 
ecstasy  or  anguish,  is  no  confutation  of  Browning's  view. 
No  critic  of  insight  has  denied  all  tie  of  kinship  between  the 
fervour  of  the  sonnets  and  the  passion  which  is  portrayed  in 
the  tragedies.  The  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  invariably  the 
dramatic  or  objective  expression,  in  the  vividest  terms,  of 
emotional  experience, which,  however  common  in  human  annals, 
is  remote  from  the  dramatist's  own  interest  or  circumstance. 
Even  his  two  narrative  poems,  as  Coleridge  pointed  out, 
betray  <  the  utter  aloofness  of  the  poet's  own  filings  from 
those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst'. 
Certainly  the  intense  passion  of  the  tragedies  is  never  the 
mere  literal  presentment  of  the  author's  personal  or  sub- 
jective emotional  experience,  nor  does  it  draw  sustenance 
from  episodes  in  his  immediate  envircnmient.  The  personal 
note  in  the  sonnets  may  well  owe  much  to  that  dramatic 
instinct  which  could  reproduce  intuitively  the  subtlest  thought 
and  feeling  of  which  man's  mind  is  capable. 

The  particular  course  and  efiect  of  the  emotion,  which 
Shakespeare  portrayed  in  drama,  were  usually  suggested  or 
prestcribed  by  some  story  in  an  historic  chronicle  or  work 
of  fiction.  The  detailed  scheme  of  the  sonnets  seems  to 
stand  on  something  of  the  same  footing  as  the  plots  of 
his  plays.  The  sonnets  weave  together  and  develop  with 
the   finest    poetic  and    dramatic    sensibility   themes  which 

B 
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had  already  served^  with  inferior  efiect,  the  purposes  of 
poetry  many  times  before.  The  material  for  the  subject- 
matter  and  the  suggestion  of  the  irr^^lar  emotion  of  the 
sonnets  lay  at  Shakespeare's  command  in  much  literature  by 
other  pens.  The  obligation  to  draw  on  his  personal  experi- 
ences for  his  theme  or  its  development  was  little  greater 
in  his  sonnets  than  m  his  dramas.  Hundreds  of  sonneteers 
had  celebrated,  in  the  language  of  love^  the  charms  of  yoong 
men — ^mainly  by  way  of  acknowledging  their  patronage  in 
accordance  with  a  convention  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  the  Renaissance.  Thousands  of  poets  had  described 
their  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  imperious  beauty.  Others 
had  found  food  for  poetry  in  stories  of  mental  conflict 
caused  by  a  mistress's  infidelity  or  a  friend's  coolness.'  The 
spur  of  example  never  failed  to  incite  Shakespeare's  dramatic 
muse  to  activity,  and  at  no  period  of  literary  history  was 
the  presentation  of  amorous  adventures  more  often  essayed 
in  sonnets  than  by  Shakespeare's  poetic  contemporaries  at 
home  and  abroad  during  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  goes  without  saying  that  Shakespeare  had  his 
own  experience  of  the  emotions  incident  to  love  and  friend- 
ship or  that  that  experience  added  point  and  colour  to  his 
verse.     But  his  dramatic  genius  absolved  him  of  the  need 

'  The  conflicts  between  the  claims  of  friend  and  mistress  on  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  ffriefs  incident  to  the  transfer  of  a  mistress's  attentions  to 
a  friend— reoonmte  topics  which  are  treated  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets—- seem 
no  uncommon  themes  of  Renaissance  poetry.  Clement  Marot,  whose  work 
was  very  familiar  to  Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  writers^  in  complicated 
verse  headed  ^A  celle  qui  souhaita  Marot  aussi  amoureuz  d'elle  qu[ua 
sien  Amy'  ^tfvresy  ifd^f  ?,  p.  437)9  describes  himself  in  a  ^tuation  resendiling 
that  which  Shakespeare  assigns  to  me  ^  friend '  of  his  sonnets.  Being  solidtea 
in  love  by  his  comrade's  mistress,  Marot  warns  her  of  the  crime  against 
friendship  to  which  she  prompts  him.  and,  less  complacent  than  Shakespeare's 
<  friend ',  rejects  her  invitation  on  me  ground  that  he  has  only  half  a  heart 
to  offer  her,  the  other  half  being  absorbed  by  friendship. 
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of  seeking  his  cue  there  exclusively.  It  was  not  in  his  nature 
(to  paraphrase  Browning  again)  to  write  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  airing  his  private  woes  and  perplexities. 

Shakespeare  acknowledged  in  his  plays  that  <the  truest 
poetry  is  the  most  jfeigning  \  The  exclusive  embodiment  in 
verse  of  mere  private  introspection  was  barely  known  to  his 
era,  and  in  these  words  the  dramatist  paid  an  explicit  tribute 
to  the  potency  in  poetic  literature  of  artistic  impulse  and 
control  contrasted  with  the  impotency  of  personal  sensation, 
which  is  scarcely  capable  of  discipline.  To  few  of  the  sonnets 
can  a  controlling  artistic  impulse  be  denied  by  criticism. 
The  best  of  them  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  concentrated 
efforts  of  Shakespeare's  pen.  To  pronounce  them,  alone  of 
his  extant  work,  free  of  that  ^feigning',  which  he  identified  with 
Hhe  truest  poetry  ^  is  tantamount  to  denying  his  authorship  of 
them,  and  to  dismissing  them  from  the  Shakespearean  canon. 

The  second  general  objection  which  is  raised  by  the  The  alkged 
theory  of  the  sonnets'  autobiographic  significance  can  be  stated  SJ^*^^^ 
very  briefly.  A  literal  interpretation  of  the  poems  credits  the 
poet  with  a  moral  instability  which  is  at  variance  with  the 
tone  of  all  the  rest  of  his  work,  and  is  rendered  barely 
admissible  by  his  contemporary  reputation  for  <  honesty'.  Of 
the  <  pangs  of  despised  love '  for  a  woman,  which  he  professes 
to  suffer  in  the  sonnets,  nothing  need  be  said  in  this  connexion. 
But  a  purely  literal  interpretation  of  the  impassioned  pro- 
testations  of  affection  for  a  <  lovely  boy ',  which  course  through 
the  scHinets^  casts  a  slur  on  the  dignity  of  the  poet's  name 
which  scarcely  bears  discussion.  Of  friendship  of  the 
healthy  manly  type^  not  his  plays  alone^  but  the  records  of 
his  biography,  give  fine  and  touching  examples.  All  his 
dramatic  writings  as  well  as  his  two  narrative  poems  and  the 
testimonies  of  his  intimate  associates  in  life,  seems  to  prove 
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him  incapable  of  such  a  personal  confession  of  morbid 
infatuation  with  a  youth^  as  a  literal  interpretation  discovers 
in  the  sonnets. 

It  is  in  the  light  not  merely  of  aesthetic  appreciation  but 
of  contemporary  literary  history  that  Shakespeare's  somiets 
must  be  studied,  if  one  hopes  to  reach  any  conclusions  as  to 
their  precise  significance  which  are  entitled  to  confidence. 
No  critic  of  his  sonnets  is  justified  in  i^oring  the  con- 
temporary literary  influences  to  which  Shake^pear^  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  genius,  was  subject  throughout  his  extant 
work.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Elizabethan  sonneteerS| 
whose  number  was  l^on,  habitually  levied  heavy  debts  not 
only  on  the  great  masters  of  this  form  of  verse  in  Italy 
and  France,  who  invented  or  developed  it,  but  on  con- 
temporary foreign  practitioners  of  ephemeral  reputation.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Elizabethan  reading  public 
repeatedly  acknowledged  a  vein  of  artificiality  in  this  natural- 
ized instrument  of  English  poetry,  and  pointed  out  its  cloying 
tendency  to  fantastic  exaggeration  of  simulated  passion.' 

Of  chief  importance  is  it  to  realize  that  the  whole  vocabn- 
of  kwcf"**  lary  of  afiection — ^the  commonest  terms  of  endearment-*often 
carried  with  them  in  Renaissance  or  Elizabethan  poetry,  and 
especiaUy  in  Renaissance  and  Elizabethan  sonnets,  a  poetic 
value  that  is  wholly  different  from  any  that  they  bear  to-day. 
The  example  of  Tasso,  the  chief  representative  of  the  Renais- 
sance on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  Shakespeare's  day,  shows 
with  singular  lucidity  how  the  language  of  love  was  suffered 
deliberately  to  clothe  the  conventional  relations  of  poet  to 

'  Impatience  was  constantly  expressed  with  the  liteniiy  habit  of  ^Oiliflg 
a  saint  with  supple  sonneting  %  which  was  held  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the 
Elizabethan  sonnet  (cf.  J.  D/s  EpigrMmmeSy  15:^8,  Sonnet  11  at  end,  headed 
^  Ignoto ',  and  the  other  illustrations  of  contemporary  criticism  of  sonnets  ifl 
mj  iJfe  pf  Stskesfearey  pp.  iii-ia)» 


Tasso  and 
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a  helpful  patron.  Tasso  not  merely  recorded  in  sonnets  an 
apparently  amorous  devotion  for  his  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara,  which  is  only  intelligible  in  its  historical  environ- 
ment,  but  he  also  carefully  describes  in  prose  the  precise 
sentiments  which,  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  ducal  £ivour, 
he  sedulously  cultivated  and  poetized.  In  a  long  prose  letter 
to  a  later  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  wrote 
of  his  attitude  of  mind  to  his  first  patron  thus' :  <I  confided 
in  him,  not  as  we  hope  in  men,  but  as  we  trust  in  God. . . . 
It  appeared  to  me^  so  long  as  I  was  under  his  protection, 
fortune  and  death  had  no  power  over  me.  Burning  thus  with 
devotion  to  my  lord,  as  much  as  man  ever  did  with  love  to 
his  mistress,  I  became,  without  perceiving  it,  almost  an  idolater. 
I  continued  in  Rome  and  in  Ferrara  many  days  and  months 
in  the  same  attachment  and  faith.'  With  illuminating  frank- 
ness Tasso  added :  <  I  went  so  far  with  a  thousand  acts  of  ob- 
servance^ respect,  afiection,  and  almost  adoration,  that  at  last, 
as  they  say  the  courser  grows  slow  by  too  much  spurring,  so 
his  [i.e.  the  patron's]  goodwill  towards  me  slackened,  because 
I  sought  it  too  ardently.'  There  is  practical  identity  between 
the  alternations  of  feeling  which  find  touching  voice  in  many  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  those  which  colour  Tasso's  con- 
fession of  his  intercourse  with  his  Duke  of  Ferrara.  Both 
poets  profess  for  a  man  a  lover-like  idolatry.  Both  attest  the 
hopes  and  fears,  which  his  favour  evokes  in  them,  with 
a  fervour  and  intensity  of  emotion  which  it  was  only  in  the 
power  of  great  poets  to  feign. 

That  the  language  of  love  was  in  common  use  in  Eliza-  Pbedc 
bethan  England  among  poets  in  their  intercourse  with  those  ^^j^^ 
who  appreciated  ^  encHBaged  their  literary  genius,  i.  con-^j;^ 
vincmgly  illustrated  by  the  mass  of  verse  which  was  addressed 

'  Tasso,  Oftre^  Pisa,  1811-32,  voL  ziij,  p.  198* 
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to  the  greatest  of  all  patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry — ^the 
Queen.  The  poets  who  sought  her  favour  not  merely  com- 
mended the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  body  with  the  semblance 
of  amorous  ecstasy ;  they  carried  their  professions  of  <  love ' 
to  the  extreme  limits  of  realism.  They  seasoned  their  notes 
of  adoration  with  reproaches  of  inconstancy  and  infidelity, 
which  they  couched  in  the  peculiarly  intimate  vocabulary  that 
is  characteristic  of  genuinely  thwarted  passion. 
Sir  Walter  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ofibrs  especially  vivid  evidence  of  the 

^  *  assurance  with  which  the  poetic  client  offered  his  patron  the 
homage  of  varied  manifestations  of  amoristic  sentiment.  He 
celebrated  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  in  a  poem,  called 
CyfUhiuy  consisting  of  twenty-one  books,  of  which  only  the 
last  survives.'  The  tone  of  such  portion  as  is  extant  is  that 
of  ecstatic  love  which  is  incapable  of  restraint.  At  one  point 
the  poet  reflects 

[How]  that  the  eyes  of  my  mind  held  her  beams 
In  every  part  transferred  by  lovers  jtt^t  thou^t^ 

Far  off  or  near,  in  rvakmg  or  in  dreams 
Imannation  strong  their  lustre  brought. 

Such  rorce  her  angelic  appearance  had 
To  master  distance^  time  or  cruelty. 

Raleigh's  simulated  passion  rendered  him 

intentive,  waMul^  and  dismayed, 
In  fears,  in  dreams^  in  feverous  jealousy.* 

'  The  date  of  Raleigh's  composition  is  uncertain ;  most  of  the  poem  was 
probably  composed  about  1594.  ^  Cynthia'  is  the  name  commonly  given  the 
Queen  by  her  poetic  admirers.  Spenser,  Bamfield,  and  numerous  other  poets 
accepted  the  convention. 

'  With  some  of  the  italicized  words,  passages  in  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
may  be  compared,  e.  g.  :^ 
xxvn.  9-10.  ...  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 

Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
xuii.ii-iir.      When  in  dead  night  thy  iair  Imperfect  shade 

Through  heavy  sleep  on  sighdcss  eyes  doth  stay. 
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The  obsequious  dependant  and  professional  suitor  declares 
himself  to  be  a  sleepless  lover,  sleepless  because  of  the  cruelty 

xuv.  i-i.      If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 

Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way. 
Lxi.  x-4.      Is  it  thy  will  thy  imaee  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  cyelicis  to  Uie  weary  night? 

Similarly  Spenser  wrote  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  i  jr^i  in  his  C9lm  Chuts  cpmg 
Jbmmt  Mgmme  with  a  warmth  that  must  mislead  any  reader  who  closes  his  ears 
and  eyes  to  the  current  conventions  of  amorous  expression.  Here  are  some 
of  his  assurances  of  regard  (U.  ^ya-So) : — 

To  her  my  thoughts  I  daily  dedicate, 

TV  ber  mj  heart  I  nigMy  mmr$yri%§: 

To  her  my  love  I  lowlv  do  prostrate. 

To  her  my  life  I  wholfy  sacrifice: 

My  thought,  my  heart,  my  love,  my  life  is  she^ 

And  I  hers  ever  only,  ever  one : 

One  ever  I  all  vowed  hers  to  be. 

One  ever  I  and  others  never  none. 

As  in  Raleigh's  case,  Spenser  draws  attention  to  his  sufferings  as  his  patron's 
lover  by  nimt  as  well  as  bj  day.  To  take  a  third  of  a  hundred  instances 
that  could  be  adduced  of  me  impassioned  vein  of  poetic  addresses  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Richard  Bamfield  wrote  a  volume  of  poems  called  (like  Raleigh's 
poem)  Cymibiayin  honour  of  his  sovereign  (published  in  15*9  5:).  In  a  prefatory 
address  he  calls  the  Queen  ^his  mistress'.  Much  high-strung  pan^yric 
follows,  and  he  reaches  his  climax  of  adoring  affection  in  a  brief  ode 
attached  to  the  main  poem.  Tbere  he  describes  how,  after  other  adventures 
in  the  fields  of  love,  ^  Eliza '  has  finally  written  her  name  on  his  heart  ^in 
characters  of  crimson  blood '.  Her  fiur  eyes  have  inflicted  on  him  a  fatal 
wound.  The  common  note  of  familiarity  in  a  poet's  addresses  to  patrons  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  fluency  of  style  in  which  Barnfield  professes  his  affection 

for  the  Queen :—    rr      .<..  .     y-       t.       t 

^^  Her  It  IS,  for  whom  I  mourne} 

Her,  for  whom  my  life  I  soome ; 

Her,  for  whom  I  weepe  all  day; 

Her,  for  whom  I  sigh,  and  say. 

Either  She,  or  eb  no  creature. 

Shall  enioy  my  loue:  whose  feature 

Thoueh  I  neuer  can  obtaine. 

Yet  snail  my  true  loue  remaine: 

Till  (my  body  turned  to  day) 

My  poore  soule  must  passe  away. 

To  the  heauens;  where  (I  hope) 

Hit  shall  finde  a  resting  scope: 

Then  since  I  loued  thee  (alone) 

Remember  me  when  I  am  gone. 
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of  his  mistress  in  refusing  him  her  old  favours.  In  vain  he 
tries  to  blot  out  of  his  mind  the  joys  of  her  past  kindness 
and  to  abandon  the  hopeless  pursuit  of  her  afiection.  He  is 
<a  man  distract',  who,  striving  and  raging  in  vain  to  free 
himself  from  strong  chains  of  love,  merely  sufiers  <  change  of 
passion  from  woe  to  wrath '.  The  illusion  of  genuine  passion 
could  hardly  be  produced  with  better  efiect  than  in  lines  like 
these: — 

The  thoughts  of  past  times,  like  flames  of  belly 
Kindled  afresh  within  my  memory 

The  many  dear  achievements  tnat  befell 
In  those  prime  years  and  infancy  of  love. 

It  was  in  the  vein  of  Raleigh's  addresses  to  the  Queen 
that  Elizabethan  poets  habitually  sought,  not  her  countenance 
only,  but  that  of  her  noble  courtiers.  Great  lords  and  great 
ladies  alike — the  dilBerence  of  sex  was  disr^;arded — were 
repeatedly  assured  by  poetic  clients  that  their  mental 
and  physical  charms  excited  in  them  the  passion  of  love. 
Protestations  of  affection,  familiarly  phrased,  were  clearly 
encouraged  in  their  poetic  clients  by  noble  patrons/  Nashe, 
a  typical  Elizabethan,  who  was  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  bore  (in  tfyy) 
unqualified  witness  to  the  poetic  practice  when  he  wrote  of 
Gabriel  Harvey,  who  religiously  observed  all  current  con- 
ventions in  his  relations  with  patrons: — 

Harrey's  ^  I  haue  peruscd  vearses  of  his,  written  vnder  his  owne 

^T^iSr  ^^^^  ^^  ^  Philip  Sidney^  wherein  he  courted  him  as  he  were 
%^^y^     ^  another  Cyparissus  or  Ganimede ;  the  last  Gordian  true  loues 
knot  or  knitting  up  of  them  is  this : — 

'  The  two  sonnets  which  accompanied  Nashe's  gift  to  the  young  Earl  of 
Southampton  of  an  obacene  poem  caUed  The  cb^osmg  rfFaiemtimt^  sofSdenthr 
indicate  the  tone  of  intimacy  which  often  infected  <  the  dedicated  words  which 
writers  used '  when  they  were  seeking  or  acknowledging  patron^  favours. 
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Sam  iecur,  ex  quo  te  primum,  Sydneie^  vidi; 
Os  oculosque  r^t,  C(^t  amare  iecur. 

jfll  liver  am  /,  Sidney,  since  I  saw  thee ; 

My  mouth,  eyes,  rule  it  and  to  loue  doth  draw  mee/ 

All  the  verse,  which  Elizabethan  poets  conventionally 
affirmed  to  be  fired  by  an  amorous  infatuation  with  patrons, 
was  liable  to  the  like  biting  sarcasm  from  the  scoflFer.*  But 
no  satiric  censure  seemed  capable  of  stemming  the  tide  of 
passionate  adulation,  in  what  Shakespeare  himself  called 
<the  liver  vein^,  which  in  his  lifetime  flowed  about  the 
patrons  of  Elizabethan  poetry.  Until  comparatively  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  there  was  ample  justification  for 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's  warning  of  the  flattery  that  awaited  those 
who  patronized  poets  and  poetry :  <Thus  doing  you  shall  be 
[hailed  as]  most  fair,  most  rich,  most  wise,  most  all;  thus 
doing,  you  shall  dwell  upon  superlatives;  thus  doing,  your 
soul  shall  be  placed  with  Dante's  Beatrice.'  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Shakespeare,  always  prone  to  follow  the 
contemporary  ^shion,  yielded  to  the  prevailing  tendency  and 
penned  many  sonnets  in  that  <  liver  vein '  which  was  especially 
calculated  to  fascinate  the  ear  of  his  literature-loving  and 
self-indulgent  patron,  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The  illusion 
of  passion  which  colours  his  verse  was  beyond  the  scope  of  other 
contemporary  ^idolaters'  of  patrons,  because  it  was  a  manifesta- 
tion of  his  superlative  and  ever-active  dramatic  power. 

'  <  Have  with  you  to  Saffroo-Wdden '  (O  3  verso),  in  Nasbe's  W^rks^  ed. 
McKerronr,  vol.  ill,  p.  oi. 

*  On  the  conventioiud  sonnet  of  adoration  Shakespeare  himself  passed 
derisively  the  same  sort  of  reflection  as  Nashe  when,  in  JLrvt^s  Lah§mr  s  Lost 
(iv.  3.  74  seq.),  he  bestows  on  a  love-soimet  the  comment : — 

Ttb  if  the  liver  vrim^  wliidi  makes  flesh  a  deity, 

A  green  goose  a  goddess;  pure,  pure  idolatry. 

God  amend  us,  God  amend!  we  are  much  out  of  the  way. 
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n 

Date  of  the  It  IS  not  known  for  certain  when  Shakespeare's  sonnets 

«>nnet$.  ^^^^  written.  They  were  probably  produced  at  various 
dates^  but  such  external  evidence  as  is  accessible  assigns 
the  majority  of  them  to  a  comparatively  early  period  of 
Shakespeare's  career^  to  a  period  antecedent  to  15*98.  In- 
ternal evidence  is  on  this  point  very  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  external  testimony.  The  language  and  imagery  of 
the  sonnets  closely  connects  them  with  the  work  which  is 
positively  known  to  have  occupied  Shakespeare  before  ifjj- 
or  IS96.  The  passages  and  expressions  which  are  nearly 
matched  in  plays  of  a  later  period  are  not  unimportant,  but 
they  are  inferior  in  number  to  those  which  find  a  parallel 
in  the  narrative  poems  of  1^9$  and  i)'94>  or  in  the  plays 
of  similar  date.  Again,  only  a  few  of  the  parallels  in  the 
later  work  are  so  close  in  phrase  or  sentiment  as  those  in 
the  earlier  work.' 
The  plea  Ibr  Two  leading  thcmcs  of  the  sonnets  are  very  closely 

mamage.  associated  with  Shakespeare's  poem  of  Fenus  and  Adotus  and 
the  plays  that  were  composed  about  the  same  date.  The 
first  seventeen  poems,  in  which  the  poet  urges  a  beautiful 
youth  to  marry,  and  to  bequeath  his  beauty  to  posterity, 
repeat  with  somewhat  greater  exuberance,  but  with  no 
variation  of  sentiment,  the  plea  that  Venus  thrice  fervently 

'  Almost  every  play  of  Shakespeare  oficrs  some  parallds  to  expressions 
in  the  sonnets.  Canon  Beecfaing  (pp.  xxv-xxvii)  has  collected  several  (which 
are  of  great  interest)  fiom  Htwry  IV  and  Harnkt^  but  they  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  justify  any  very  large  conclusion.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  that  the  words  <  Qmetus '  {Uamlity  iii.  z.  77,  and  S^mH  CXXVL  ix) 
and  <My  prophetic  soul '  {Hamlet^  u  ]r«40, and  S^muftCVU.  x\  come  in  HmmIh 
and  the  sonnets,  and  nowhere  else.  The  sonnets  in  which  they  occur  may  be 
of  comparatively  late  date,  but  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  in  itself. 
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urges  on  Adonis  in  Shakespeare's  poem  (c£  U.  129-32, 
itf2-74>  i7fi-tf8).  The  plea  is  again  developed  by  Shake- 
speare in  1{omeo  andJuRetj  L  i.  218-28.  Elsewhere  he  only 
makes  slight  and  passing  allusion  to  it — va.  in  JU's  Well^ 
I  I.  ii6y  and  in  Twe^th  Ni^ty  i.  y.  273-f.  The  bare 
treatment,  which  the  subject  receives  in  these  comparatively 
late  plays,  notably  contrasts  with  the  fullness  of  exposition 
in  the  earlier  passages.' 

An  almost  equally  prominent  theme  of  Shakespeare's  The 
sonnets — the  power  of  verse  to  ^  eternize '  the  person  whom  |^^2b^f 
it  commemorated — ^likewise  suggests  early  composition.    Th^  vene. 
conceit  is  of  classical  origin,  and  is  of  constant  recurrent 
in   Renaissance  poetry  throughout  Western  Europe.     Th< 
French  poet,  Ronsard,  never  tired  of  rq)eating  it  in  th< 
odes  and  sonnets  which  he  addressed  to  his  patrons,  an< 
Spenser,  Daniel,   and  Drayton,   among  Elizabethan  poett 
emulated  his   example  with  energy.     Shake^)eare  presentj 
the  theme  in  much  the  same  i^hion  as  his  English  coni 
temporaries,  and  borrows  an  occasional  phrase  from  poems 
by  them,  which  were  in  print  before  i5'94*    But  the  first 
impulse  to  adopt  the  proud  boast  seems  to  have  come  from 
his  youthful  study  of  Ovid.    Of  all  Latin  poets,  Ovid  gave 
the  pretension  most  frequent  and  most   frank  expression. 
Sonnet  LV,    where    Shakespeare   handles  the  conceit   with 

*  Nothing  was  commoner  in  Renaissance  literature  than  for  a  literaiy 
die&t  to  urge  on  a  patron  Hit  duty  of  transmitting  to  future  ages  his  charms 
and  attainments.  The  plea  is  versified  in  Sir  Fhuip  Sidney's  jircsJU  (bk.  iii) 
in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Geron  to  his  master  Prince  Histor,  and 
in  Guarini's  fssUr  Kdo  (158O  in  the  addresses  of  the  old  dependant  Linoo  to 
hto  master  the  hero  Silvia  Chapman  dwells  on  the  theme  in  an  address  to 
his  patron  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  in  his  translation  of  Homer's  iBsd  (of  which 
the  publication  b^an  in  1598) : — 

None  ever  lived  bjr  self-love;  others'  good 
Is  th'  object  of  our  own.    Thejr  living  die 

Hiat  burjr  In  themselves  their  fbrtanes'  bcood. 

C  % 
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gorgeous  efiect,  assimilates  several  Unes  from  the  exultant 
outburst  at  the  close  of  Ovid^s  MttafMtpboses.  To  that  book, 
which  Shakespeare  often  consulted,  he  had  especial  recouise 
when  writing  Fenus  and  Adonis.  Moreover,  a  second  work 
of  Ovid  was  also  at  Shakespeare's  hand,  when  his  first 
narrative  poem  was  in  process  of  composition.  The  Latin 
couplet,  which  Shakespeare  quoted  on  the  title-page  of  Vtw 
and  Adonisj  comes  from  that  one  of  Ovid's  Ameres  (or 
<El^es  of  Love')  in  which  the  Latin  poet  with  fiery 
vehemence  expatiates  on  the  eternizing  faculty  of  verse.' 
Ovid's  vaunt  in  his  ^Elegies'  had  clearly  caught  Shakespeare's 
eye  when  he  was  engaged  on  Fenus  and  Adonis^  and  the 
impression  seems  to  be  freshly  reflected  in  Shakespeare's 
treatment  of  the  topic  through  the  sonnets.^ 
The  sonnets  No  internal  evidence  as  to  the  chronological  relations 

z^ow  V '     ^^  ^^^  compositions  from  the  same  poet's  pen  is  open  to 
xo/r.  less  dispute  than  that  which  is  drawn  from  the  tone  and 

texture  of  the  imagery  and  phraseology.    The  imagery  and 

'  To  the  many  instances  I  have  adduced  of  the  handling  of  this  topic  by 
Spenser  and  other  Elizabethan  poets,  may  be  added  this  stanza  from  ^^i^^ 
BUfft  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  where  he  refers  to  the  sonnets  which  Sidn^^ 
in  tiie  name  of  Astrophel,  addressed  to  Lady  Rich,  in  the  name  of  Stella  i" 

Then  Astrophill  hath  honoured  thee  [i.e.  Stella] ; 

For  when  thy  body  is  extinct. 

Thy  graces  shall  eternall  be. 

And  live  by  vertue  of  his  inke; 
For  by  his  verses  he  doth  give 
To  short-livde  beautie  aye  to  live. 

^  Cf«  Mortale  est,  quod  quaeris,  opus}  mihi  fama  perennls 

Quieritur,  in  toto  semper  ut  orbe  canar.  . 

(Ovid's  *  Amores  *,  u  xv.  7-*v  , 

The  Venus  and  AdmAs  motto  is  immediately  preceded  in  Ovid's  ^  kvof^ 
(L  XV.  3ir-<^  by  these  lines : — 

Ergo  cum  silices,  cum  dens  patientis  aratri, 
Depereant  acvo,  carmina  morte  carent 

Cedant  carminibus  reges  r^umqne  triumphi, 
Cedat  et  aurifcri  ripa  bcmgaa  Tagi  (ji-^*) 
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phraseology  of  great  poets  suffer  constant  flow.  Their  stores 
are  continually  replenished  in  the  course  of  their  careers. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  really  substantial  part  of  the 
imagery  and  phraseology  in  two  or  more  works  is  of 
identical  tone  and  texture,  no  doubt  seems  permissible  that 
they  beloi^  to  the  same  epoch  in  the  poet's  career.  Appli- 
cation of  these  principles  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  lead  to 
no  other  result  than  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  earliest  plays. 

Probably  Shakespeare's  earliest  comedy,  Lov^s  Labour '/ 
Losty  offers  a  longer  list  of  parallels  to  the  phraseolc^  and 
imagery  of  the  sonnets  than  any  other  of  his  works/  The 
details  in  the  resemblance — the  drift  of  style  and  thought — 
confirm  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the  sonnets  belong  to 
the  same  period  of  the  poet's  life  as  the  comedy.  Longa- 
ville's  r^ujiar  sonnet  in  the  play  (iv.  3.  ^0-7 3)  closely 
catches  the  tone  that  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Shakespeare's 
great  collection.  Like  thirty-four  of  Shakespeare's  collected 
quatorzains,  it  b^ins  with  the  rhetorical  question: — 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 

But  apart  from  syntactical  or  metrical  forms,  the 
imagery  in  LwPs  Labour  ^s  Lost  is  often  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  sonnets. 

The  lyric  image  of  sun-worship  in  Sonnet  VII.  1-4 : — 

Lo,  in  the  Orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 

'  Cf.  Nfr.  C.  F.  McClumpba^s  papers  on  tfie  rektion  of  the  sonnets  (i) 
with  2>vfV  IMmar^s  Jj^st^  and  (i)  with  Itmmo  and  JuBet^  respectively,  in 
M$Jem  LmgBMge  Nvtes^  vol.  xv,  Na  ^,  June,  1900,  pp.  337^>  and  in 
Sbsketfesrt^jMbriiidk^  zl.  pp.  187  seq.  (Weimar,  1904.). 
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DoA  hamate  to  his  new*appearing  sig^t, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty^ 

reappears  in  heightened  colour  in  Biron's  speech  in  Lov^s 
Labour  ^s  Lost  (iv.  j.  221-8): — 

Who  sees  the  heavenly  Rosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  East, 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head,  and  strucken  blind 
Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  eye 
Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow, 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  f 

Only  here  and  in  another  early  play — 1{omeo  and  JuSet-— 
is  the  imagery  of  sun-worship  brought  by  Shakespeare  into 
the  same  relief.' 

Another  conceit  which  Shakespeare  develops  persistently, 
in  almost  identical  language,  in  both  the  sonnets  and  Lov^j 
Labour  V  Lost^  is  that  the  eye  is  the  sole  source  of  love,  the 
exclusive  home  of  beauty,  the  creator,  too^  of  strange 
delusions  in  the  minds  of  lovers.* 

'  C£  Rme§  amJ  JulUty  i.  i.  1x4.-; : 

the  v)9Tsbipfi  sum 
Peered  forth  the  pldm  window  of  the  m//. 

"  Cf«  Smsmt  XX7.  ^  : 

But  from  tkm9  eyes  mj  knovfhdge  I  derive. 

Im  L.L.  iv.  3«  350: 

From  vjomen^s  eyes  tins  doctrine  I  derive^  &c* 

Seissiet  xvii.  ;-6  : 

If  I  could  write  the  iesmty  of  your  efes 
And  in  fitsA  mttmiers  number  all  your  graces. 

L,  L.  L.  iv.  3.  310-3  : 

Such  Jlery  numters  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  temdfs  tutors  have  enriched  you  with. 
Cf.  again  Smmtt  cxiv,  a-7  with  JC  X..  I.,  v.  a.  770-y.    For  a  curious  ptrtBd 
use  of  the  law  terms  ^several'  and  ^common'  see  ^vmsH  czxxvn.  9, 10^  ^^^ 
Ii.  £1.  £»  ii.  X.  ai). 
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Furthermore)  the  taunts  which  Biron's  friends  address 
to  him  on  the  black  or  dark  complexion  of  his  lady  love^ 
Rosaline,  are  in  phrase  and  temper  at  one  with  Shakespeare's 
addresses  to  his  <  dark  lady '  in  the  sonnets.  In  the  comedy 
and  in  the  poems  Shakespeare  plays  precisely  the  same 
fantastic  variations  on  the  conventional  controversy  of 
Renaissance  lyrists,  whether  a  black  complexion  be  a  sign 
of  virtue  or  of  vice.' 

'  Hardly  briefer  is  the  list  of  siinilarities  of  phrase  and  im^e  offered  by 
Shakespeare's  earliest  romantic  tragedy  Ibme^  and  JuBet.  The  following 
four  examples  are  representative  or  many  more: — 

Sam.  XXV*  y«-tf :  tbm  fmr  Usvis  sfrtad 

But  as  the  marigold  ai  tbi  s$m*s  eye. 

Ram.  amdjul.  i.  !•  157-8  : 

[bud[|  can  sfnad  bis  svfeet  leaves  to  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  U  tbe  stm. 

Sem.  xcvni.  2-3  : 

When  frOMJ^fieJ  Afril^  dress' d  in  all  bis  trhn. 
Hath  put  a  sfhrit  ef  yemb  in  everything. 

Rem.  msdJuL  i.  i.  0^*7 : 

Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  yenng  men  feel 
When  v)elUafparelFd  Afril  .  .  . 

Sen.  cxxxvr.  8-9 : 

Among  a  manber  erne  is  reckeefd  none : 
Tben  in  tbe  smmier  let  me  fass  $mteld. 

Rem.  amdjnl.  i.  x.  31-3  : 

WUeb  em  mete  viefo  ef  uumy^  mne  being  one 
May  stand  in  nnmbery  tbmgb  m  rnkemng  nana* 

Sen.  LXXXIV.  5-^ : 

Lean  penury  within  tbatfen  doth  dwell 
That  te  bis  subject  lends  net  seme  small  gl^* 

Rem.  assd  Jul.  \.  3.  70-1 : 

Tbat  beeb  in  many  eyes  detb  sbare  tbe  glery 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  stery. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  utterances  of  the  sonnets  (XXXIII.  4),  the  dcscriptioa 
of  tbe  glorious  morning  sun. 

Gilding  fale  streams  with  heavenly  aldiemy. 
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Wonis  At  many  pointy  characteristic  features  of  Shakespeare's 

peculiar  to  yocabularv  in  the  sonnets  are  as  intimately  associated  with 
early  plays,  the  early  plays  as  the  imagery.  Several  uncommon  yet 
significant  words  in  the  sonnets  %ure  in  early  plays  and 
nowhere  else.  Such  are  the  epithet  < dateless',  which  is 
twice  used  in  the  sonnets — ^XXX.  6  and  CLIU.  6y  and  is 
only  used  twice  elsewhere,  in  two  early  plays,  l^tcbani  11^  i.  3. 
I  fi,  and  l{pmeo  andjuliet^  ¥.3.115"*}  the  two  words  ^compile' 
(LXXVIIL  9),  or  <  compiPd '  (LXXXV.  2),  and  <  filed '  (in  the 
sense  of  <  polished '),  which  only  appear  in  the  sonnets  and  in 
Lov^s  Labour'^ s  Lost  (i\.  3.  134J  v.  a.  fz  and  Sytfj  v.  i.  12) j 
the  participial  < Out-worn'  in  sonnets  LXIV.  2  < Out-worn 
buried  age',  and  LXVIII.  i  ^days  out-worn',  which  is  only 
met  with  in  Lucrectj  i3fo,  <the  worn-out  age',  and  17^1, 
*time  out-worn';  the  epithet  ^ world- without-end ',  Sonnet 
LVII.  Sy  which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  Lavi^s  Labour^ s 
LostyV.  2.  799  J  *  wires'  for  «hair'  (CXXX,  4),  a  favourite 
word  with  Elizabethan  sonneteers  between  15-90  and  i5"97, 
which  is  only  found  elsewhere  in  the  epithet  <wiry'  for 
<  hairy '  in  I^g  John^  iii.  4.  6^ ;  and  <  idolatry '  (« Let  not 
my  love  be  called  idolatry ')  in  CV.  i,  which  is  used  else- 
where in  five  plays  * — one  alone,  Troilus  and  Cresstda  (ii.  2.  ^6\ 
being  of  later  period. 

is  doscly  akin  to  the  lines  in  yet  another  early  play,  Midsummr  Nghfs  DremB, 
uj*  2.  391-3,  where  we  read  how 

the  £astern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams, 
tirms  into  yellow  gold  Us  salUgtotn  stremms. 
'  C£  Som.  XXX.  6 : 

For  predous  friends  hid  in  Joatt^s  dsteltss  night 
Rom.  MtJJuL  V.  3«  iif : 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  \ 
■  Viz.   Two  Gentlemen^  iv.  4..  107;   Love's  Labour  *s  Lost^  ir.  3,   75; 
A  Midsummer  Nigit^s  Dreamy  i.  i.  lOj^ ;  Romeo  and  Juliet^  ii.  a.  1 14;  and  T)roilm 
and  Cresstda^  iL  a.  ^6. 
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Three  rare  words  which  testify  to  Shakespeare's  French 
reading — < rondure'  (XXL  8),  ^ couplement '  (XXL  s\  and 
^carcanet')  i.e.  necklace  (LIL  8) — are  only  found  elsewhere 
respectively  in  Kj^gjohuy  ii.  i.  2^9,  in  Lavt?s  Labour^ s  Lost^ 
y.  2.  f  3f,  and  in  Comedy  ofEnorSy  iii.  i.  4. 

One  or  two  quotations  or  adaptations  of  lines  of  the  Earty 
sonnets  in  work  by  other  pens,  bring  further  testimony  to  ^^^* 
the  comparatively  early  date  of  composition.    In  these  in-  sonnets, 
stances  the  likelihood  that  Shakespeare  was  the  borrower 
is  very  smalL    The  whole  line  (XCIV.  14) — 

Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds 

appeared  before  if  97  in  the  play  of  ^Edward  III '  (ii.  i.  471), 
together  with  several  distinctive  phrases.'  The  poet  Bamfield, 
who,  in  poems  published  in  that  and  the  previous  year, 
borrowed  with  great  freedom  from  Venus  and  Jdonis  and 
Lucrece^  levied  loans  on  the  sonnets  at  the  same  time.^ 

'  Two  are  cspedtlly  noteworthy,  vis.  ^  scarlet  omaments  %  of  the  lips  or 
cheeks  iSem.  CXLIII.  6  and  Ed^.  UI^  ii.  i.  10),  and  <  flatter  %  applied  to  the 
effect  of  sunlight  (Sam.  XXXIU.  i  and  Edm.  Ill,  i.  2.  141). 

*  In  Sammet  LXXXV  Shakespeare  uses  together  the  rare  words  ^compiled* 
and  ^  filed  *  (in  the  sense  of  ^  polished  ^  when  he  writes  of 

comments  of  your  frmse,  richly  cemfileJ^  • .  • 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  Muses  filed. 

Bamfield,  in  his  Cass^mdroy  which  was  ready  for  publication  in  January,  ly^^, 
writes  on  the  same  page  of  his  heroine's  lover  that  <  his  tongue  tmtfiles  her 
t^Mse*^  and  subsequentRr  of  <  her //ri/ tongue  \  The  collocation  of  the  expres- 
sions is  curious.  Barnneld's  descriptions  in  his  Affectieuste  Sbtfbtgrd  {\  ^94) 
of  his  youth's  ^  amber  locks  trust  up  in  golden  tramels ',  <  which  dangle  aaowne 
his  kuely  cheekes  %  with  the  poef  s  warning  of  ^th'  indecende  of  mens  long 
haire  %  and  the  appeal  to  the  bcnr,  <  Cut  off  thy  Locke,  and  sell  it  for  gold  wier ' 
{Affect9e$$aie  Si^hearJy  I.  ii ;  II.  xix,  xxiii),  may  comment  on  Shdcesneare's 
sonnet  LXVIII,  where  the  youth  is  extravagantly  complimented  on  the  beauty 
of  his  ^golden  tresses  %  which  ^  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore  '•  In 
Shakespeare's  sonnet  XCVIII,  Imes  8-1 1 — 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  vfttte^ 
Nor  praise  tie  deep  vermlicm  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
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In  two  sonnets  (published  in  Jan.  i  f 9  fj  Bamfield  depre* 
elated  the  beauty  of  heroes  of  antiquity  compared  with  his 
own  fair  friend.     Sonnet  XII  begins: — 

Some  talke  of  Ganymede  th'  Idalian  Boy 
And  some  of  faire  jtdonis  make  their  boast^ 
Some  talk  of  him  [i.e.  Castbr],  whom  louely  LaedA 
[i.e.  mother  of  Helen]  lost  ,  .  . 

Sonnet  XVII  opens : — • 

Cherry-lipt  Adonis  in  his  snowie  shape, 

Might  not  compare  with  his  pure  luorie  white. 

Both  seem  crude  echoes  of  Shakespeare^s  sonnet  LIII : — 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you. 


drcnlation. 


Ill 

The  All  occasional  poetry,  and  especially  poetry  for  patrons 

^^^*  ^^      <  in  the  liver  vein  ^,  was  usually  <  kept  in  private '  in  the 

possibly  reflect  Barnfield's  lines  in  the  Affectimate  Sbepheard  (I.  ill) :-~ 

His  luary^white  and  Alabaster  skin 
Is  staind  throughout  with  rare  VermlSm  red. 
But  as  the  Ullie  and  the  blushing  Bose^ 
So  white  and  red  on  him  in  order  growSL 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  is  the  only  place  in  all  bis  works  where  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  ^vermilion'.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  literature; 
d;  Sidney^s  Astropbely  di.  5,  ^vermillion  dyes';  Danid's  IbsawtoMd {l$^^\ 
1.  if 78, « vermilion  red'  (of  roses)  j  J. C/s  Alcilia \i^^)y  ^Vermillion hue*  (in 
Elizabethan  Longer  Poems,  p.  3(1).  But  it  is  far  more  frequent  in  sixteenth- 
century  French  and  Italian  poetry  {vermeil  and  vermgBe).  It  is  used  in^  all 
the  early  Italian  poems  concerning  Venus  and  Adonis  which  were  accessible 
to  Shakespeare.    Cf.  Dolce's  La  Favela  d'Adome^  iv.  7 : — 

|uivi  tra  Gigli  le  venmgiie  Rose 
A  dimostrano  ogn'  hor  llete  e  vezzose. 
In  both  Dolce's  La  Favela  tPAdone  (8  j.  8)  and  TarchagnoU's  VAdeme  (71.  i 
and  74.  a)  Adonis'  dead  body  is  metamorphosed  into  ^  uno  vermigBe  fiore '  ox 
<  qud  fior  vertmglie  \  the  flower  assuming  <  vermflio  color  dd  sangue  '• 


•^s; 
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Elizabethan  enu  It  was  <held  back  from  publishing'.  It 
circulated  only  among  the  author's  or  the  patron's  friends. 
The  earliest  known  reference  to  the  existence,  of  any  collec- 
tion of  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  indicates  that  he  followed  the 
fashion  in  writing  them  exclusively  for  private  audiences.' 

In  I J98  the  critic,  Francis  Meres,  by  way  of  confirming 
the  statement  that  ^the  sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in 
mellifluous  and  honey-tongued  Shakespeare ',  called  to  ^mtness 
his  Fenus  and  jfdonisy  his  Lucrecty  his  sugared  Sonnets  among 
his  private  friends  etc'  There  can  be  little  question  that 
Meres  refers  to  sonnets  by  Shakespeare  which  were  in  circula- 
tion among  his  private  friends,  and  were,  in  the  critic's  mind, 
chiefly  distinguished  from  Shakespeare's  two  narrative  poems 
by  being  unpublished  and  in  private  hands.^  Meres'  lan- 
guage is  too  vague  to  press  very  closely.  -  The  use  of  the 
common  and  conventional  epithet  < sugared'  suggests  that 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  credited  by  the  writer  with  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  the  artificial  sonneteering  of  the 
day.' 

'  Of  the  specimens  of  adulatory  verse  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  neither  the  work  of  Raleigh,  nor  of  Nashe,  nor  of  Harvey  was  printed 
in  tiie  authors'  lifetime.  Harvey's  confession  of  love  for  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
not  known  to  be  extant.  The  manuscript  copies  in  which  Raleigh's  and 
Name's  verse  declared  their  passion  for  their  patrons  were  printed  fox  the 
first  time  in  our  own  day. 

*  Manuscript  poems  written  for  and  drculatinp;  among  an  Elizabethan 
poet's  friends  rarely  reached  his  own  hand  again.  In  1 593  the  veteran  poet, 
Thmnas  Churdiyard,  when  enumerating  in  his  Challenge  unpublished  pieces  by 
himself  wliidi  had  been  ^  gotten  fix>m  me  of  some  such  noble  freends  as  I  am 
loath  to  ofiend ',  includes  in  his  list  ^  am  hfimte  numUr  ef  o&er  Songcs  and 
Semeity  ^uen  where  they  caxmot  be  recouered,  nor  purchase  any  fauour  when 
thcjr  are  craned  '• 

^  The  conventional  epithet  ^sugared'  was  often  applied  to  poetry  for 
patrons.  In  the  Behime  frmm  Farmassu$  (\6qo}\  a  poverty-stricken  scholar, 
who  seeks  the  fiivour  of  a  rich  patron,  is  counselled  to  give  the  patron  ^  some 
smgar  anufy  tearms'  (U.  1377-8),  while  to  the  patron's  son  <  shall  thy  piping 
poetry  and  tmgar  endes  of  verses  be  directed'  (I.  1404.).  In  the  same  piece 
(L  143)  Daniel  was  congratukted  on  his  <  ^g^red  sonneting  '•    Cf.  ^  tupti 

D  a 
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Meres'  evidence  as  to  the  < private'  circulation  of 
a  number  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  i  j'98  received  the  best 
possible  corroboration  a  year  later,  when  two  sonnets,  which 
were  undoubtedly  by  Shakespeare,  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  poetic  miscellany,  The  Parmnate  Pilgrim.  That 
volume  was  compiled  piratically  by  the  publisher,  William 
Jaggard,  from  ^private'  manuscripts,  and  although  its  contents 
were  from  various  pens,  all  were  ascribed  collectively  to 
Shakespeare  on  the  title-p^. 

There  are  indications  that  separate  sonnets  by  ^lake- 
speare  continued  to  be  copied  and  to  circulate  in  MS.  in  the 
years  that  immediately  followed.  But  ten  years  elapsed  before 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  distinctly  heard  of  in  public  again. 
Then  as  many  as  i  }'4  were  brought  together  and  were  given 
to  the  world  in  a  quarto  volume.' 
Thepabiica-  On  May  20,  1^09,  the  grant  of  a  licence  for  the  publica- 

tion of  the    jJqjj  q£  Shakespeare's  sonnets  was  thus  entered  in  the  Registers 

sonnets.  ^  o 

of  the  Stationers'  Company :  « Entred  [to  Thomas  Thorpe] 
for  his  copie  vnder  th'  andes  of  master  Wilson  and  master 
Lownes  Warden,  a  Booke  called  Shakespeares  sonnettes  yf? 

A  knowledge  of  the  career  and  character  of  Thomas 
Thorpe,  who  was  owner  of  the  copyright  and  caused  the 
sonnets  to  be  published,  is  needful  to  a  correct  apprehension 

talk ',  Fletcher's  lida^  i^pj^Sonnet  f  x,  K  i  ;  ^  sugrti  terms  %  R.  L/s  DsM/c, 
\%^6y  Sonnet  4.;  <  Master  Thomas  Watson's  sugrti  Amintas'  in  Nadir's 
prdface  to  Greene's  MtmapUm^  ^5^9*  ^Sucr6'  is  similar^  used  in  Frendi 
literature  of  the  same  date. 

'  Eleazar  Edgar,  a  small  publisher,  who  took  up  his  freedom  on  June  tjS^ 
t^9Jy  obtained  from  the  Stationers'  Company  on  January  3,  1600^  a  licence 
for  the  publication  of  ^Amowrs^  by  J.  D.,  with  Certen  Oy'  (i.e.  ottier)8onnetcs 
by  W.  &'  No  book  corresponding  to  this  title  seems  to  have  been  published. 
There  is  small  ground  for  identifying  the  W.  S.  of  thb  licence  with  Shakespeare. 
There  was  another  sonneteer  of  the  day,  William  Smith,  who  *had  pablJdied 
a  collection  of  sonnets  under  the  title  of  Cbbris^  in  i  {rpi.  Edgar  m^  haTC 
designed  the  puUication  of  another  ooUection  by  Smitii. 
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of  the  manner  in  which  they  reached  the  printing-press  or  to 
a  right  apprehension  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public.  The  story  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  that  of  William  Jaggard's  publication  of 
Tie  Passionate  PUgrim  in  i  f  99. 

Thorpe^  a  native  of  Barnet  in  Middlesex,  where  his  father  Thorpe's 
kept  an  inn,  was  at  Midsummer,  ij'84,  apprenticed  for  nine  ^^^^^^^ 
years  to  an  old-established  London  printer  and  stationer, 
Richard  Watkins,  whose  business  premises  were  at  the  sign  of 
Love  and  Death  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Nearly  ten  years 
later  he  took  up  the  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 
He  seems  to  have  become  a  stationer's  assistant.  Fortune 
rarely  £ivoured  him,  and  he  held  his  own  with  difficulty  for 
some  thirty  years  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  London  publish^ 
ing  trade. 

In  1600  there  fell  into  his  hands  a  < private'  written  H^ owner- 
copy  of  Marlowe's  unprinted  translation  of  the  first  book  of  ^2^ A« 
Lttcan.    Thorpe^  who  was  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  litera-  of  Marlowe's 
tore — ^he  knew  scraps  of  Latin  and  recognized  a  good  MS. 
when  he  saw  one — ^interested  in  his  find  Edward  Blount ',  then 
a  stationer's  assistant  like  himself,  but  with  better  prospects. 
Through  Blount's  good  offices,  Peter  Short  printed  Thorpe'^ 
MS.  of  Marlowe's  Lucan^  and  Walter  Burre  sold  it  at  his  shop 
in  St.  Paul^  Churchyard. 

As  owner  of  the  MS.,  Thorpe  chose  his  patron  and 
supplied  the  dedicatory  epistle.    The  patron  of  his  choice  f^^^ 
was  his  friend  Blount.    The  style  of  the  dedication  was  Edward 

J  Blount  in 

somewhat  flamboyant,  but  Thorpe  showed  a  literary  sense  i^^o. 

'  Blount  had  already  achieved  a  modest  success  in  the  same  capacity  of 
Drocorer  or  pidcer-up  of  neglected  <  copy '.  In  1^98  be  became  proprietor  of 
Marlowe's  unfinished  and  unpublisb:d  Her0  mid  Ltamdny  and  found  among 
better-equipped  friends  in  the  trade  both  a  printer  and  a  publisher  for  bis 
treasure-trove. 
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when  he  designated  Marlowe  <  that  pore  elemental  wit  \  and 
a  good  deal  of  dry  humour  in  offering  to  <his  kind  and 
true  friend',  Blount,  *some  few  instructions'  whereby  he 
might  accommodate  himself  to  the  unaccustomed  roU  of 
patron.  Thorpe  gives  a  sarcastic  description  of  a  typical 
patron.  <When  I  bring  you  the  book,'  he  advises  Blount, 
<take  physic  and  keep  state.  Assign  me  a  time  by  your 
man  to  come  again.  •  •  •  Censure  scornfully  enough  and 
somewhat  like  a  traveller.  Commend  nothii^  lest  you  dis- 
credit your  (that  which  you  would  seem  to  have)  judgment. 
•  •  .  One  special  virtue  in  bur  patrons  of  thete  days  I  have 
promised  myself  you  shall  fit  excellently,  which  is  to  give 
nothing.'  Finally  Thorpe,  adopting  the  coaventicxial  tone^ 
challenges  his  patron's  lave  <  both  in  this  and,  I  hope^  many 
more  succeeding  offices '. 

Three  years  later  he  was  able  to  place  his  own  name  on 
the  title-page  of  two  humbler  literary  prizes — each  an  in- 
significant  pamphlet  on  current  events.  ITienceforth  for  a 
dozen  years  his  name  reappeared  annually  on  one^  two^  or 
three  volumes.  After  1^14  his  operations  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  they  ceased  altogether  in  i  tf  24.  He  seems  to 
have  ended  his  days  in  poverty,  and  has  been  identified  with 
the  Thomas  Thorpe  who  was  granted  an  alms-room  in  the 
hospital  of  Ewelme,  Oxfordshire,  on  December  3,  1*5  f. 
Chaiacter  of  Thorpe  was  associated  with  the  publication  of  twenty- 

his  business.  ^^^  volumes  in  all,  including  Marlowe's  Lucan ;  but  in  almost 
all  his  operations  his  personal  energies  were  confined,  as  in  his 
initial  enterprise,  to  procuring  the  manuscript.  For  a  short 
period  in  i6oi  he  occupied  a  shop,  the  Tiger's  Head,  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  the  fact  was  duly  announced  on 
the  title-pages  of  three  publications  which  he  issued  in  that 
year.    But  his  other  undertakings  were  described  on  their 
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title-pages  as  printed  for  him  by  one  stationer  and  sold  for 
him  by  another,  and  when  any  address  found  mention  at  all, 
it  was  the  shopkeeper's  address,  and  not  his  own.  He  merely 
traded  in  the  <  copy  \  which  he  procured  how  he  could — ^in 
a  few  cases  by  purchase  from  the  author,  but  in  more  cases 
through  the  irregular  acquisition  of  a  <  private '  transcript  of 
a  work  that  was  circulating  at  large  and  was  not  under  the 
author's  « protection  '.*  He  never  enjoyed  in  permanence  the 
profits  or  dignity  of  printing  his  <  copy '  at  a  press  of  his  own, 
or  selling  books  on  premises  of  his  own.  In  this  homeless 
fashion  he  pursued  the  well-understood  profession  of  procurer 
of  <  dispersed  transcripts '  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
known  member  of  the  Stationers'  Company. 

Besides  Thorpe,  there  were  actively  engaged  in  the  Thepcioter 
publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  the  ®**^ V  ^^ 
printer  George  Eld  and  two  booksellers,  John  Wright  and 
William  Aspley,  who  undertook  the  sale  of  the  impression. 
The  booksellers  arranged  that  one-half  of  the  copies  should 
bear  one  of  their  names  in  the  imprint,  and  the  other  half 
should  bear  the  other's  name.  The  even  distribution  of  the 
two  names  on.  the  extant  copies  suggests  that  the  edition  was 
precisely  halved  between  the  two.  The  practice  was  not  un- 
common. In .  1 606  the  bookseller  Blount,  acquired  the  MS. 
of  the  long  unpublished  A  Discourse  §fCiviil  Life^  by  Lodowick 

'  Very  few  of  his  wares  does  Thoq)e  appear  to  ba¥e  procured  direct  from 
the  authors.  It  I9  true  that  between  i6o^  and  161 1  there  were  issued  under 
his  auspices  some  eight  volumes  of  genuinely  literary  value,  including,  besides 
Sttkespeare's  sonnets,  three  plays  by  Chapman  fof  which  the  text  is  very  bad), 
four  works  of  Ben  Jonson  f which  his  old  friend  Blount  seems  to  have  procured 
for  him),  and  Coryat's  OacomUam  Bam^el,  a  piratical  excerpt  from  Coryafs 
CrmdiHes.  Blount  acquired  the  copyright  of  Ben  Jonson's  Sejmms  on  November  %, 
1^04,  and  assigned  it  to  Thorpe  on  August  6y  160^.  Thorpe  did  not  retain 
the  property  long*  He  transferred  his  right  in  StjmttHy  as  well  as  in  Jonaon's 
y^lftrnty  to  Walter  Burre  on  October  3,  1610. 
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Bryskett)  the  firiend  of  Spenser  and  Sidney.  One-half  of  the 
edition  bore  the  imprint,  <  London  for  Edward  Blount,'  and 
the  other  half,  <  London  for  W.  Aspley.* ' 

Thorpe's  printer.  Eld,  and  his  bookseller,  Aspley,  were 
in  well-established  positions  in  the  trade.  Geoi^  Eld,  who 
had  taken  up  his  freedom  of  the  Stationers'  Company  m 
January  13,  itfoo,  married  in  1^04  a  widow  who  had  already 
lost  in  rapid  succession  two  husbands — ^both  master*printers. 
The  printing-press,  with  the  office  at  the  White  Hors^  in 
Fleet  Lane,  Old  Bailey,  which  she  inherited  from  her  first 
husband  Gabriel  Simson  (d.  itfoo),  she  had  handed  over  next 
year  to  her  second  husband  Richard  Read  (d.  1^04).  On 
Read's  death  in  i  <f  04,  she  straightway  married  Eld  and  her 
press  passed  to  Eld.  In  1^07  and  subsequent  years  Eld  was 
very  busy  both  as  printer  and  publisher.  Among  seven  copy- 
rights which  he  acquired  in  1607  was  that  of  the  play  called 
Tbe  Puritainej  which  he  published  with  a  title-page  fraudu- 
lently assigning  it  to  W.  S. — initials  which  were  clearly  intended 
to  surest  Shakespeare's  name  to  the  unwary. 
WHiiaiii  Aspley,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three  men  engaged  in 

bookseller!    Producing  Thorpe's  venture,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 

Royston,  Cambridgeshire.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship 
with  George  Bishop,  he  was  admitted  a  freeman  on  April  1 1 » 
2^97.  He  never  owned  a  press,  but  held  in  course  of  time 
the  highest  offices  in  the  Company's  gift,  finally  dying  during 
the  year  of  his  mastership  in  i  tf 40.  His  first  shop  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Tiger's  Head  in  St  Paxd's  Churchyard,  where 
Thorpe  carried  on  business  temporarily  a  few  years  later,  but 
in  itfo3  he  succeeded  Felix  Norton  in  the  more  important 
premises  at  the  sign  of  the  Parrot  in  the  same  locality.    It  was 

*  There  are  two  oopity  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  two  difierent 
imprints. 
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there  that  half  of  Thorpe's  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  was 
offered  for  sale  in  i  tf  o  9 .  Aspley  had  already  speculated  in  Shake- 
speare's work.  He  and  a  partner,  Andrew  Wise,  acquired  in 
idoo  copyrights  of  both  the  Acand  Part  ofHentyirznd  Much 
Ado  at§ut  Notbingy  and  published  jointly  quarto  editions  of  the 
two.  In  the  grant  to  Aspley  and  his  fi-iend  of  the  licence  £cx 
publication  of  these  two  plays,  the  titles  of  the  books  are 
followed  by  the  words  <Wrytten  by  master  Shakespere'.  There 
is  no  earlier  entry  of  the  dramatist's  name  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Registers.  In  1^23  Aspley  joined  the  syndicate  which 
William  Jaggard  inaugurated  for  printing  the  First  Folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  he  lived  long  enough  to  be 
a  member  of  the  new  syndicate  which  was  formed  in  id  32  to 
publish  the  Second  Folio.  Aspley  had  business  relations  with 
Thorpe  and  with  Thorpe's  friend  Blount,  long  before  the  issue 
of  the  Sonnets^  and  probably  supplied  Thorpe  with  capital.' 

John  Wright,  the  youi^;est  of  the  associates  in  the  John 
enterprise  of  the  Sonnets^  had  been  admitted  a  freeman  per  b^seUer. 
patrimMtum  on  June  a8,  1602.  His  business  was  lai^ly 
concerned  with  chap-books  and  ballads,  but  he  was  fortunate 
enoi^h  to  acquire  a  few  plays  of  interest.  The  most  inter- 
esting publication  in  which  he  took  part  before  the  Sonnets^ 
was  the  pre-Shakesperean  play  on  the  subject  of  Kjftg  Lear^ 
the  cc^yright  of  which  he  took  over  from  a  printer  (Simon 
Stafford)  on  May  8,  i6ofy  on  condition  that  he  employed 

'  On  June  ij,  idoo,  Thorpe  and  Aspley  were  granted  jointly  a  provisional 
licence  for  the  publication  of  <  A  leter  written  to  ye  governors  and  assistantes 
of  ye  £ra]st  Indian  Merchantes  in  London  Concerning  the  estat[e]  of  ye  e[a]st 
Indian  ttete  etc'  The  licence  was  endorsed :  <  This  is  to  be  their  copy  gettinge 
aucthority  for  [it]/  The  book  was  ultimately  published  by  Thorpe,  and  was 
the  earliest  publication  on  the  title-page  of  which  his  name  figured.  A  similar 
provisional  licence,  granted  to  tiie  two  men  on  the  same  day,  came  to  nothing, 
being  afterwards  cancelled  owing  to  the  oflBdal  recognition  of  another 
publisher's  daim  to  the  copy  concerned  (cf.  Arber's  Rtjpsursy  iii.  37). 
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The 

absence  of 
Shake- 
speare's 
authority. 


Sta£Ford  to  print  it,  which  he  did.  In  16  ix  he  pablished 
a  new  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustusy  which  came  from 
Eld's  press,  and  bore  the  same  imprint  as  his  impression  of 
Shakespeare's  sonnets.  At  a  later  period — on  May  7>  itfa^— 
he  joined  the  printer,  John  Haviland,  in  purchasing  die 
copyright  of  Shakespeare's  Fenus  and  Jdanis.  His  residence, 
described  as  <at  Christ  Church  Gate',  was  near  Newgate, 
After  itfi2  he  removed  to  the  sign  of  *the  Bible  without 
Newgate '. 

There  are  many  signs,  apart  from  the  state  of  the  text, 
which  awaits  our  inquiry,  that  Shakespeare  had  no  more 
direct  concern  in  Thorpe'^  issue  of  his  1 5*4  sonnets  in  idoy, 
than  in  Jaggard's  issue  of  his  two  sonnets,  with  the  other  mis- 
cellaneous contents  of  The  Passionate  Pilgnmy  ten  years  before. 
The  exceptionally  brusque  and  commercial  description  of 
the  poems,  both  in  the  entry  of  the  licence  in  the  Stationers' 
Company  Roister,  and  on  the  title-page,  as  <  Shakespeares 
Sonnets'  (instead  of  < Sonnets  by  William  Shakespeare'), 
is  good  evidence  that  the  author  was  no  party  to  the 
transaction.'  The  testimony  afibrded  by  the  dedication  to 
« Mr.  W.  H. ',  which  Thorpe  signed  with  his  initials  on  the 
leaf  following  the  title-page,  is  even  more  conclusive.*  Only 
when  the  stationer  owned  the  copyright  and  controlled  the 
publication,  did  he  choose  the  patron  and  sign  the  dedica- 
tion. Francis  Newman,  the  stationer  who  printed  « dispersed 
transcripts '  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sonnets  for  the  first  time  in 
1791,  exercised  the  customary  privil^e.  Thorpe  had  already 
done  so  himself  when  issuing  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  i  tf  00. 

'  The  nearest  parallel  is  in  the  title  of  Brittms  Bowre  of  DeCgtts  (1^91)^ 
a  poetic  miscellanv  piratically  assigned  to  the  poet  Nicholas  Breton  tf  the 
publisher  Richard  Jones.    See  Passion  ate  Filgrim^  Introduction,  p.  16. 

'  Initials,  instead  of  full  names,  were  commonly  employed  when  the 
dedicatee  was  a  private  and  undistinguished  friend  of  the  dedicator. 
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There  is  no  ground  for  the  common  assmnption  that  Thededica* 
^  T.  T.'  in  addressing  the  dedication  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  ^  ^^  ^ 
to  <  Mr.  W.  H.\  was  transgressing  the  ordinary  law  affecting 
publishers'  dedications,  and  was  covertly  identifying  the 
'lovely '  youth  whom  Shakespeare  had  eul(%ized  in  his  sonnets. 
A  study  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  bibliography  can  alone 
interpret  the  situation  aright.  In  all  probability  Thorpe 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets  followed  the  analogy  of  his 
dedication  of  Marlowe's  Lucan  in  itfoo.  There  he  selected 
for  patron  Blount,  his  friend*in-trade,  who  had  aided  him  in 
the  publication.  His  chosen  patron  of  the  edition  of  Shake- 
speare's SMnets  in  i  tf 09  was  doubtless  cxie  who  stood  to  him 
in  a  similar  business  relation. 

Although  Thorpe's  buoyant  and  self-complacent  per- 
sonality sli^tly  coloured  his  style,  his  dedicatory  address 
to  *Mr.  W.  H.'  followed,  with  slight  variations,  the  best 
recognized  and  most  conventional  of  the  dedicatory  formulae 
of  the  day.  He  framed  his  salutation  of  ^  Mr.  W.  H.'  into 
a  wish  for  his  patron's  <  aU  happiness '  and  <  eternity '.'     <  All 


'  The  formula  was  of  great  antiquity.  Dante  employed  it  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  IXvma  C^mmeJis^  which  ran :  <  Domino  Kani  Grandi  de  Scala 
devotissimus  suus  Dante  Aligherius  .  •  •  vitam  optat  per  tempora  diuturna 
felicem,  et  gloriod  nominis  m  perpetuum  incrementum.'  The  Elizabetiian 
dedicator  commonly  ^wishcth'  his  patron  ^all  happiness'  and  < eternity' 
(or  periphrases  to  that  effect)  fay  way  of  prelude  or  heading  to  a  succeeding 
dedicatory  epistle,  but  numerous  examples  could  be  adduced  where  the  dedi- 
cator, as  in  Thorpe's  case,  kft  the  <  wish '  to  stand  alone,  and  where  no  epistle 
followed  it.  Thorpe's  dedicatory  procedure  and  choice  of  type  was  obviously 
influenced  by  Ben  Jonson's  form  of  dedication  before  the  first  editi<xi  of 
his  V^lfmte^  which  Thorpe  puUished  for  Jonson  in  l6o^  and  which  Eld  printed. 
On  the  first  leaf,  following  the  title,  appears  in  short  lines  (in  the  same  fount  of 
large  capitals  as  that  used  in  Thorpe's  dedication  to  <Mr.  W.  H.*)  these 
words:  <To  the  Most  NoUe  I  and  Most  Aequall  |  Sisters  |  The  Two  Famovs 
Vniversities  |  For  their  Love  |  And  j  Acceptance  |  Shewn  |  To  his  Poeme  |  in 
the  Presentation  |  Ben:  lonson  |  Tne  Gntefvll  Acknowledger  |  Dedicates  | 
Both  It  and  Himswe  |  .'    In  y^iy  small  type,  at  the  right-hand  comer  of  the 
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happiness^  < health  and  eternaU  happinesse\  <all  perseverance 
with  soules  happiness  \  <  health  on  earth  temporall  and  higher 
happimss  etemall\  <the  prosperity  of  times  successe  in  this  lii^ 
with  the  reward  of  etemiHe  in  the  world  to  come '  are  variants 
of  the  common  form,  drawn  from  books  that  were  produced 
at  almost  the  same  moment  as  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  The 
substantives  are  invariably  governed  by  the  identical  inflexion 
of  the  verb — <  wisheth ' — ^which  Thorpe  employed. 
The  pioinise  By  attaching  to  the  conventional  complimentary  mention 

o  eternity.    ^^  ^  etcmity '  the  ornamental  phrase  ^  promised  by  our  ever- 

living  poet'  (i.e.  Shakespeare),  Thorpe  momentarily  indulged  in 
that  vein  of  grandiloquence  of  which  other  dedications  from  his 
pen  furnish  examples.  ^  Promises  ^  of  eternity  were  showered 
by  poets  on  their  patrons  with  prodigal  hands.  Shakespeare 
in  his  sonnets  had  repeated  the  current  convention  with 
much  fervour  when  addressing  a  fair  youth.  Thorpe's 
interweaving  of  the  conventional  <wish^  of  the  ordinary 
bookmaker,  with  an  allusion  to  the  conventional « promise  * 
of  the  panegyrizing  poet,  gave  fresh  zest  and  emphasis  to 
the  well-worn  phrases  of  complimentary  courtesy.  There 
is  no  implication  in  Thorpe's  dedicatory  greeting  of  an 
ellipse,  after  the  word  < promised*,  of  the  word  *him*,  i.e. 
*Mr.  W.  H.'  Thorpe  < wisheth*  «Mr.  W.  H.*  < eternity', 
no  less  grudgingly  than  *our  ever-living  poet*  ofiered  his 
own  friend  the  ^  promise  *  of  it  in  his  sonnets. 
Thorpe's  Almost   every  phrase   in    his   dedicatory   greeting  of 

ia?"r*^  « Mr.  W,  H.*  has  a  technical  significance,  which  has  no  bear- 
ing on  Shakespeare's  intention  as  sonneteer,  but  exclusively 
concerns  Thorpe's  action  and  position  as  the  publisher.  In 
accordance  with  professional  custom,  Thorpe  dubbed  himself 

page,  below  this  dedication,  arc  the  words :  ^  There  follows  an  Bfistle  if  |  you 
dare  venture  on  |  the  length.'    The  Epistle  begins  overleaf. 
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<the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth  \  and  thereby 
claimed  sole  and  exclusive  responsibility  for  the  under- 
taking. His  fellow-publisher,  William  Barley,  called  himself 
his  patron's  ^faithful  weil-mller^  when,  in  i fpf,  he  dedicated 
a  book,  the  manuscript  of  which  he  had  picked  up  without 
communication  with  the  author,  to  Richard  Stapar,  a  Turkey 
merchant  of  his  acquaintance.'  Similarly,  when  the  dramatist 
John  Marston  in  1 606  undertook  to  issue  for  himself  his  play 
named  <  Parasitaster  or  the  Fawne ',  he  pointed  out  in  a  prose 
preface  that  he  (the  author)  was  the  sole  controller  of  the 
publication,  and  was  on  this  occasion  his  own  <  setter  out ' : 
^jLet  it  therefore  stand  with  good  excuse  that  I  have  been 
my  own  setter  out? 

To  the  title  which  Thorpe  bestows  on  Mr.  W.  H.,  *  the  « The  oniic 
onlie  b^;etter  of  these  insuing  sonnets,'  a  like  professional  **"*'^' 
significance  attaches.  In  this  phrase  Thorpe  acknowledges  the 
services  of  ^  Mr.  W.  H.'  in  ^  procuring '  and  collecting  in  his 
behalf  the  < private'  transcripts,  from  which  the  volume 
was  printed.  To  <  Mr.  W.  H.'s '  sole  exertions  the  birth  of 
the  publication  may  be  attributed.  <  Mr.  W.  H.'  filled  a  part 
which  is  familiarly  known  in  the  history  of  Elizabethan 
publishing  as  <  procurer  of  the  copy '.  In  Elizabethan  Ei^lish 
there  was  no  irregularity  in  the  use  of  ^b^etter'  in  its 
primary  sense  of  ^  getter '  or  « procurer ',  without  any  implica- 

'  Barlev  saluted  his  patron  (before  Richard  Haskton's  report  of  his  ^  Tea 
vears*  Trarels  in  fbrrign  countries '}  thus :  <  Your  worshipis  fiuthAil  wdUwiller, 
wpUiamJ  Barlejr,  wisheth  all  fortunate  and  happjr  suocess  in  all  your  enter- 
prises, With  increase  of  worldly  worship ;  and,  after  deatii,  the  joys  unspeak- 
abk/  A  rare  cop^  of  the  tract  is  at  Britwdl.  It  is  reprinted  in  Arber's 
Gmrmer.  The  stationer  Thomas  Walkley  in  idai,  in  his  pre&ce  to  the 
Second  Quarto  of  Beaumont  and  Fktchcr's  FUUster^  wrote  that  <he  had 
MJvemtmred  to  issue  a  revised  edition  knowing  how  many  noelt^vHskers  it  had 
abroad'.  Another  ^stationer',  Ridiard  HawKins,  who  published  on  his  own 
account  the  third  edition  of  the  same  play  in  itfaS,  described  himself  in  the 
preliminary  page  as  ^  acting  the  merchmtt  aJvemtmm*s  part  '• 
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tion  of  that  common  secondary  meaning  of  ^ breed'  or 
<  generate ',  which  in  modern  speech  has  altogether  displaced 
the  earlier  signification/ 

*  ^  Beget'  came  into  being  as  an  intensive  form  of  *get*,  and  was 
mainly  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Mediaeval  English  in  the  sense  of 
<  obtam '.  It  acquired  the  specialized  signification  of  '  breed '  at  a  slightly 
later  stage  of  development,  and  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu^  it 
bore  concurrently  the  alternative  meanings  of  <  procare '  (or  ^  obtain ')  and 
^  breed '  (or  <  produce  ')•  Seventeenth-century  literature  and  lexicography  recog- 
nized these  two  senses  of  the  word  and  no  other.  < Begetter'  might 
mean  ^father'  (or  ^author')  or  it  might  mean  ^procurer*  (or  ^acquirer*).  There 
is  no  su^;estion  that  Thorpe  meant  that  Mr.  W.  H.  was  ^  author '  of  the 
sonnets.  Consequently  doubt  that  he  meant  ^procurer*  or  *  acquirer'  is 
barely  justifiable.  The  following  are  six  examples  of  the  Elizabethan  use 
of  tiie  word  in  its  primary  significance  of  ^  procure ' :-~ 

(i)  The  mightier  [sc.  the]  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 

That  nukes  him  honoured,  or  l^egets  [i.e.  procures]  him  hate. 

{Ijuftct^  1004-5*) 
(i)    We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness^ 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  Time  in  Padui  shall  hegtt  [i.e.  procure]. 

{^awung  of  the  Sbreujy  i.  i.  4J-y.) 

(3)  ^In  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  the  whirlwind  of 
passion  .  •  .  acquire  and  ieget  a  temperance.'  [Hamlet^  iii.  x.  6.)  Hamlet  in 
this  sentence  colloquially  seeks  emphasis  by  repetition,  and  the  distinctioo  of 
meaning  to  be  drawn  between  < acquire*  and  <  beget'  is  no  more  than  that 
to  be  drawn  between  the  preceding  ^  torrent '  and  *  tempest' 

(4)  <  I  have  some  cousins  german  at  Court  [that]  riiall  hge$  you  fi.e. 
procure  fox  you)  the  reversion  of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Revels.'  (bekker's 
Sa$iromattiXyi6oi.  I  cf.  Hawkins'  Orignr  of  English  Drama^  iii.  1^6.) 

(f)  *  [This  play]  hath  iegat  itself  (i.e.  procured  fior  itself  or  obtained) 
a  greater  favour  than  he  (i.  e.  Sejanns)  lost,  the  love  of  good  men.'  (Ben  Jon- 
son's  dedication  before  Sejamusy  i6o^y  which  was  published  by  Thorpe.) 

(6)  [A  spectator  wishes  to  see  a  hero  on  the  stage]  ^  kill  Paynims,  wild 
boars,  dun  cows,  and  other  monsters;  ieget  him  (i.e.  get  him)  a  reputation^ 
and  marry  an  Emperor's  daughter  for  his  mistress  '•  (Ben  Jonson's  MageeiU 
LaJj  {l6'i^)y  Act  i,  Epik)gue.) 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  Variorum  edition  of  1811  James 
Boswell  the  vounger,  who  there  incorporated  Malone's  unpublished  collec- 
tions, appenacd  to  T.  T.'s  dedication  the  note :  ^  The  word  legetter  is  merely 
the  person  who  gets  ox  frocures  a  thing,  with  the  common  prefix  be  added  to 
it.'  After  quoting  Dckker's  use  of  the  word  as  above  (No.  4),  Boswell  adds 
that  W.  H.  probably  ^  furnished  the  printer  with  his  copy  '•  Iseither  Steevens 
nor  Malone,  who  were  singularly  well  versed  in  Elizabethan  bibliographyi 
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A  very  few  years  earlier  a  cognomen  almost  identical  'Pint 
with  <  better '  (in  the  sense  of  procurer)  was  conferred  in  cdfcctoar 
a  popular  antholc^,  entitled  Behedere  or  the  Garden  rf  the  ^^^^«« 
Musesy  on  one  who  rendered  its  publisher  the  like  service 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  seems  to  have  rendered  Thorpe,  the  publisher 
of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets.  One  John  Bodenham,  filling  much 
the  same  r&le  as  that  assigned  to  Mr.  W.  H.,  brought  together 
in  1600  a  number  of  brief  extracts  ransacked  from  the 
unpublished,  as  well  as  from  the  published,  writings  of  con- 
temporary poets.  Bodenham's  collections  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  <  stationer ',  one  Hugh  Astley,  who  published 
them  under  the  title  Behedere  or  The  Garden  of  the  Muses.  After 
an  unsigned  address  from  the  publisher  <To  the  Reader' 
in  explanation  of  the  undertaking,  there  follows  immediately 
a  dedicatory  sonnet  inscribed  to  John  Bodenham,  who  had 
brought  the  material  for  the  volume  together,  and  had 
committed  it  to  the  publisher's  chai^.  The  lines  are  signed 
in  the  publisher's  behalf,  by  A.  M.  (probably  the  well-known 
writer,  Anthony  Munday).  Bodenham  was  there  apostro- 
phized as 

First  causer  and  collectour  of  these  floures. 

In  another  address  to  the  reader  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  is  headed  ^  The  Conclusion ',  the  publisher  again  refers 
more  prosaically  to  Bodenham,  as  <The    Gentleman  who 

recognized  thtt  ^  begetter '  could  be  interpreted  as  ^  inspirer ' — tn  interpreta- 
tion of  whidi  no  example  has  been  adduced.  Daniel  used  the  word  ^  begotten  % 
in  the  commoo  sense  of  < produced',  in  the  dedicatory  Sonnet  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  before  his  collection  of  sonnets  called  DdiM  (iT5^)« 
He  bids  his  patroness  regard  liis  poems  as  her  own^  as  <  tepttem  bjr  thy  hand 
and  my  desire' ;  she  is  asiced  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  literally /tm/ika/ 
by,  or  bom  of,  her  hand  or  pen^  at  the  writer^s  request.  The  countess  was 
herself  a  writer  of  poetry,  a  circumstance  whidi  gives  point  to  Daniel's 
compliment.  The  passage  is  deprived  of  sense  if  <  begotten  by  thy  hand '  be 
accorded  any  other  meaning. 
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was  the  cause  of  this  Collection'  (p.  ajj-)-  When  Thorpe 
called  ^Mr.  W.  H.'  «the  onlie  begetter  of  these  insuing 
sonnets',  he  probably  meant  no  more  than  the  organizers 
of  the  publication  of  the  book  called  Belvedere^  in  itfoo,  meant 
when  they  conferred  the  appellations  <  first  causer '  and  ^  the 
cause '  on  John  Bodenham,  who  was  procurer  for  them  of 
the  copy  for  that  enterprise/ 


text. 


IV 

State  of  the  The  corrupt  State  of  the  text  of  Thorpe's  edition  of 

I  tfop  fully  confirms  the  conclusion  that  the  enterprise  lacked 
authority,  and  was  pursued  throughout  in  that  reckless  spirit 
which  infected  publishing  speculations  of  the  day.  The 
character  of  the  numerous  misreadings  leaves  little  doubt  that 
Thorpe  had  no  means  of  access  to  the  author's  MS.  The 
procurer  of  the  <  copy '  had  obviously  brought  together 
*  dispersed  transcripts'  of  varying  accuracy.  Many  had 
accumulated  incoherences  in  their  progress  from  pen  to  pen.* 
The  <  copy '  was  constructed  out  of  the  papers  circulating  in 
private,  and  often  gave  only  a  hazy  indication  of  the  poet's 

'  What  was  the  name  of  which  W.  H.  were  the  initials  cannot  be  stated 
positively.  I  have  given  reasons  for  believing  them  to  belong  to  one  Willitm 
Hal^  a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Companv,  who  seems  to  nave  dealt  in  un- 
published poems  or  <  dispersed  transcripts^  in  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  to  have  procured  their  publication ;  cf.  Lifr  •f  SbtAtsf^mt^ 
p.  4.18  seq. 

'  LiJce  Sidney's  sonnets^  which  long  circulated  in  ^private'  MSS., 
Shakespeare's  collection  <  being  spread  abroad  in  written  copies,  had  gathered 
much  corruption  by  ill  writers  (Le.  scriveners)'.  Cf.  the  publisher  ThCMsas 
Newman's  dedicatory  epistle  before  the  first  (unauthorized)  edition  of  Sidney's 
AttrfM  amd  StelU  (ijTpi).  Thorpe's  bookselling  friend,  £dward  Bkxmt, 
when  he  gathered  together,  without  the  author's  aid,  the  scattered  essays  fay 
John  Earle,  which  Bkxint  published  in  161Z  under  the  title  of  Mscn-itmo- 
grafUey  described  them  as  'many  sundry  dispersed  transcripts,  some  very 
imperfect  and  surreptitious  '• 
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meaning.  The  compiler  had  arranged  the  poems  roughly  in 
order  of  subject.  The  printer  followed  the  manuscript  with 
ignorant  fiddity.  Signs  of  inefficient  correction  of  the  press 
abound,  and  suggest  haste  in  composition  and  press-work. 
The  book  is  a  comparatively  short  one,  consisting  of  forty 
leaves  and  2yif6  lines  of  verse.  Yet  there  are  probably  on 
an  average  five  defects  per  page  or  one  in  every  ten  lines. 

Of  the  following  thirty-eight  misprints,  at  least  thirty  Misprims. 
play  havoc  with  the  sense: — 

XII.  4.    And  sable  curls  or  siluer'd   ore  with    white : 

(for  all). 
To  heare  mt  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  jvibt: 

(for  with  and  wit). 
And  puts  apparrell  on  my  tottered  louing :  (for 

tattered). 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  greefes  length 

seeme  stronger  :  (for  strength). 
Which    time    and    thoughts    so    sweetly    dost 

deceiue :  (for  doth). 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  this  selfe  deceauest : 

(for  thy). 
Receiuing  naughtr  by  elements  so  sloe. 
For  thou  nor  &rther  then  my  thoughts  canst 

moue :  (for  Mt  or  no). 
Therefore    desire    (of    perfect/    love     being 

made). 
When  that  shall   vade,  by  verse   distils  your 

truth:  (for  my). 
As  cal   it  Winter,  which  being  fill  of  care: 

(for  or\ 
With    times   iniurious   hand  dirusht  and  ore* 

wome:  (for  eruslPd). 

F 


xxiu.  14. 

XXVI.  II. 

XXVIII.  14. 

XXXIX.   12. 

XL.  7. 

XLIV.  13. 
XLVII.  II. 

LI.  10. 

LIV.   14. 

LVI.  13. 

LXIII.  2. 
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Misprints.  Lxv.  12.    Or    who    his   spoUe    mr   beautie    can  forbid 

(for  ^/). 
Lxix.  5.    All  toungs  (the  voice  of  soules)  giue  thee  that 

end\   (for  due). 
Lxxiii.  4.     Bare  rv^wd  quiers,  where  kte  the  sweet  birds 

sang:  (for  ruined). 
Lxxvi.  7*     That  euery  word  doth  almost  fel  my  name: 

(for  telly 
Lxxvii.  10.     Commit  to  these  waste  blacks^  and  thou  shalt 

finde:  (for  blanks). 
Lxxxviii.  I.     When  thou  shalt  be  dispode  to  set  me  lig^t: 

(for  disposed). 
xc.  II.    But  in  the  onset  come,  so  stall  I  taste:  (for 

shall). 
xci.  9.    Thy  loue  is  bitter  then  high  birth  to  mc: 

(for  better). 
xciv,  4.     Vnmooued,    couldy   and    to   temptation  slow: 

(for  cold). 
xcvi.  II.    How  many,  gazers  tmgbst  thou   lead  away: 

(for  mightest). 
xcix.  9.     Our  blushing  shame,  an  other  white  dispaire: 

(for  One). 
CXI.  7-8,     As  Philomell  in  summers  front  doth  singe, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daies: 
(for  her). 
cvi.  12.    They   had    not   still  enough   your  worth  to 

sing:  (for  sk^ll). 
cviii.  3.    What's  new  to  speake,  what  notp  to  r^^ister: 

(for  new). 
cxii.  14.    That  all  the  world  besides  me   thinkes  jfVi 

dead:  (for  methinks  are  dead). 
cxiii.  6.    Of  bird,  of  flowre,  or  shape  which  it  doth 

lacJ(:   (for  latch). 
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CXLIV.  2. 


6. 


cxxvii.  9.     Therefore  my  Miiterise  eyes  are  Rauen  blacke :  Misprints. 

(for  Mistresses  brews). 
cxxix.  9.    Made   In   pursut  and   in   possession  so :    (for 

mad  in  pursuit). 
lo-ii.     Had,  hauing,  and  in  quest,  to  liaue  extreame 
A  blisse  in  proofe  and  proud  and  very  wo: 
(for  prwPd  a). 
cxxxii.  %,    Knowing  thy  heart  torment  me  with  disdaine  : 

(for  torments). 
9.    As  those  two  morning  eyes  become  thy  face: 
(for  mourning. 
cxL.  1 3.    That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  be  lyde :  (for 

belied). 
Which  like  two   spirits   do   sugiest  me  still : 

(for  suggest). 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  sight:  (for 
side). 
CLii.  13.     For  I  haue  swome  thee  faire:   more  periurde 

eye:  (for  7). 
CLiii.  14.     Where   Cupid  got  new  fire;   my  mistres  eyex 

(for  eyes  rhyming  with  lies). 
The  discrepancies  in  spelling  may  not  exceed  ordinary  ConfiukMi 
limits,  but  they  confirm  the  impression  that  the  compositors  "*  ^  "^* 
followed  an  unintelligent  transcript.     < Scythe'  appears  as 
<sieth'  (XII.  13  and  C.  14),  and  as « syeth '  (CXXIII.  14); 
^Minutes'  appears  as  ^mynuits'  (XIV.  r  and  LXXVII.  2), 
as  <  mynuit '  (CXX VI,  8 ),  and  as  <  minuites '  (LX.  2) ;  <  False ' 
appears  as  < false'  (XX.  4,  j-),  as  ^faulse'  (LXVIII.  14),  and 
as  <£alce'  (LXXIL  9,  XCII.  14,  XCIII.  7).    More  than  forty 
other  orthographical  peculiarities  of  like  significance,  few  of 
which  are  distingubhable  from  misprints,  are : — <  accumilate ' 
for  < accumulate'   (CXVII-    10) j    <a   ft)ate'  for   ^afloate' 


F  2 
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(LXXX.  9)}  «alaied»  for  < allayed'  (LVI.  3);  *are»  (in 
<thou  are')  for  <art'  (LXX.  1);  'Asconce*  for  'Askance' 
(CX.  6)  J  <  Alcumie '  for  <  alchemy »  (CXI V.  4)  j  « bale »  for 
<  bail '  (CXXXIII.  i o) ;  <  beare '  for  < bier » (XII.  8) ;  < binne ' 
for  < been '  (CX VII.  f);  *boure'  for  *  bower » (CXXVII.  7); 
< coopelment '  for  < couplement '  (XXI.  ;)  j  < Croe  *  for  'crow' 
(CXIII.  1 2)  i  *  cryttick  *  for  *  critic '  (CXII.  1 1 ) ;  <  culler » for 
'colour'  (XCIX.  14) J  <Currall»  for  < Coral'  (CXXX.  »)j 

*  deceaued '  for  <  deceived '  (CIV.  i  *) ;  *  denide '  for  *  denied ' 
(CXLII.  14)  i  «dome'  for  <doom'  (CXLV.  7);  <Eaues»  for 

*  Eves »,  i.  e.  <  Eve's » (XCIII.  13)5*  ethers »  for  <  cithers ',  i.  e. 
<either's'  (XXVm.  r);  «fild'  for  < filled'  (LXIII.  j  and 
LXXX VI.  1 3)  J  « foles '  for  <  fools '  (CXXIV.  13);*  grin'dc' 
for  <  grind '  (CX.  io)j  *  grose '  for  <  gross '  (CLI.  <J) ;  <higth' 
for  <  height '  (CX VI.  8) ;  <  Himne '  for  <  hymn '  (LXXXV.  7) ; 
*hower'  for  <hour'  (CXXVI.  a);  *hunny»  for  <h«iey' 
(LXV.  y)j  «I'  for  *Ay'  (CXXXVI.  tf)j  *iealious'  for  <jealous' 
(LVII.  9)  J  « inhearce '  for  < inhearse '  (LXXX VI.  3)  j  « mar- 
ierom '  for  *  marjoram '  (XCIX.  7)  j  <  naigh '  for  <  neigh '  (LI. 
11);  <  nere '  for  « ne'er ',  i.  e. « never '  (CX VIIL  f ) }  *  oP  for 
«oflF»  (LXI.  14)}  *pertake'  for  < partake'  (CXUX.  a)j 
<pibled'  for  'pebbled'  (LX.  i)j  <pray»  for  *prey' 
(LXXIV.  10) J  «randon>  for  < random'  (CXLVII.  i»)i 
<renu'de'  for  'renewed'  (CXI.  8)j  <sawsie'  for  < saucy' 
(LXXX. 7);  'shall'  for  <shalt'  (LXXX VIIL  8);  <thedier' 
for  < thither'  (CLIII,  12);  *vnstayined'  for  'unstained' 
(LXX.  8);  'woes'  for  'woos'  (XLI.  7);  'yawes'  for 
'jaws'  (XIX.  3) J  'y'haue'  for  'you  have'  (CXX.  d)j 
'Yf  for 'If  (CXXIV.  I). 

•Their 'for  The  Substitution,  fifteen  times,  of  their  for  tbyoe  tbhu, 

*^^''         and  once  of  there  for  thee^  even  more  forcibly  illustrates  the 

want  of  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
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poems  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  the  volume  through  the 
press.  Few  works  are  more  dependent  for  their  due  compre- 
hension on  the  correct  reproduction  of  the  possessive  pro- 
nounSy  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  form  of  error  is 
very  damaging  to  the  reputation  of  the  text. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  these  puzzling  confusions : — 

XXVI.  1 2.    To  show  me   worthy  of  their  sweet   respect : 

(for  ^^). 
XXVII.  I  o.     Presents    their  shaddoe   to  my  sightles  view : 

(for  thy). 
XXXI.  8.     But  things  remou'd  that  hidden  in  there  lie  : 

(for  thee). 
XXXV.  8.     Excusing  their  sins   more  then  their  sins  are : 

(for  thy  and  thy). 
XXXVII.  7.     Intitled  in   their  parts,  do  crowned  sit :   (for 

thy). 
xLiii.  II.     When    in    dead   night    their   faire    imperfect 

shade:   (for  thy). 
XLV.  12.     Of  their  fiiire  health,   recounting   it   to   me: 

(for  thy). 
XL VI.  J.     Mine  eye,  my  heart  their  pictures  sight  would 

barre :  (for  thy). 
8.     And  sayes  in  him  their  &ire  appearance  lyes: 
(for  thy). 

13.  As  thus,  mine  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part: 

(for  thine). 

14.  And   my  hearts   right,  their   inward    loue   of 

heart:  (for  thine). 
Lxix.  f.    Their   outward   thus    with    outward    praise   is 

crownd :   (for  Thy). 
Lxx.  6.    Their    worth    the    greater    beeing    woo'd    of 

time;  (for  Thy). 
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cxxviii.  II.     Ore   whome    their  fingers   walke   with   gentle 

gate:   (for  thy). 
1 4.     Giue  them  their  fuigers,  me  thy  lips  to  kisse : 
(for  thy). 
<To'  for  The  like  want  of  care^  although  of  smaller  moment,  is 

•too'.  apparent  in  the  frequent  substitution  of  the  preposition  /•  for 

the  adverbial  too : — 

XXXVIII.  3.    Thine  owne  sweet  argument,  to  excellent. 

Lxi.  14.    From  me  farre  of,  with  others  all  to  neere. 
Lxxiv.  12.    To  base  of  thee  to  be  remembred. 
Lxxxiii.  7.     How   farre  a    moderne    quill    doth    come  to 

short. 
Lxxxvi.  2.  -  Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 

The  reverse  mistake  appears  in — 

cxxxv.  2.     And  Will  too  boote :  (for  to  boot). 

«Wcrc'  and  At  least  thrice  were  is  confused  with  wear: — 

Lxxvii,  I.    Thy  glasse  will  shew  thee  how  thy  beauties 

were:   (for  wear). 
xcviii.  II.     They  weare  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight: 

(for  were). 
cxL.  J-.     If  I  might  teach  thee  witte  better  it  weare: 

(for  were). 

MisccUa-  The  following  proofs  of  carelessness  admit  of  no  classifi- 

cation, but  give  additional  proof  of  the  want  of  discrimination 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  credited  the  volume  with 
exceptional  typographical  accuracy.* 

'  There  are  some  trifling  discrepancies  between  various  copies  of  ti^ 
edition  which  illustrate  the  common  practice  among  Elizabethan  printers  of 
binding  up  an  uncorrected  sheet,  after  the  sheet  has  been  corrected,  and  after 
other  copies  have  been  made  up  with  the  corrected  version.  The  *  fillesmere' 
copy  has,  in  LXXVIII.  (f ,  the  unique  misreading--/#r  (for  >7/«)— which  is  cor- 
rected in  other  copies.  As  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  it  has,  too,  at  F}  (recto) 
the  wrong  catchword  The  for  Speakf^  which  is  set  right  in  the  Ekxileian  copy. 


wear 


neons  trrors. 
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There  was  an  obvious  error  in  the  <  copy  ^  of  the  first  two 
lines  of  &iiiif ^  CXLVI.  i,  a : — 

Poore  soule  the  center  of  ms  sinfull  earthy 

My  sinfuU  earth  these  rebbell  powres  that  thee  array. 

The  repetition  of  the  three  last  words  of  line  i  at  the 
beginning  of  line  2  makes  the  sense  and  metre  hopeless. 

Sonnet  CHYl  is  wrongly  headed  119. 

The  first  word  of  Smnet  CXXII,  Thy^  appears  as  TThy. 
The  initial  ^  W  *  of  Sonnet  LXXIX  is  from  a  wrong  fount. 
The  catchwords  are  given  more  correctly  in  some  copies 
than  in  others,  but  nine  errors  are  found  in  all.  At  C3 
(recto)  To  appears  instead  of  Thou*^  at  C4  (verso)  Et email 
for  Eternal*^  at  E  (recto)  Crawls  for  Crawlesi  at  Da  (recto), 
Ej  (recto),  F  (verso),  Ga  (verso),  Hj  (verso),  and  I2  (recto), 
Miney  Thaty  I  grant ^  When^  My^  and  Loue  appear  instead  of 
the  numerals  4(f,  70,  8  a,  lotf,  130,  and  14a,  which  are  the 
headings  respeaively  of  the  next  pages  (the  numeral  is 
given  correctly  in  like  circumstances  in  seven  other  places). 

The  appearance  of  two  pairs  of  brackets,  one  above  the 
other,  enclosing  blank  spaces,  at  the  end  of  Sonnet  CXXVI 
is  a  curious  irr^ularity,  due  probably  for  once  to  the  printer's 
scruples,  albeit  mistaken.  The  poem  is  not  a  regular  sonnet : 
it  consists  of  six  riming  couplets— twelve  lines  in  all.  But  it 
is  complete  in  itself^  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  poems 
of  the  same  kind  and  length  inserted  in  sonnet-sequences  of 
the  day.  The  printer,  however,  imagined  that  it  was  a  sonnet 
with  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  lines  missing,  and  for  these 
he  clumsily  left'  a  vacant  space  which  he  vaguely  expected  to 
fill  in  subsequently.' 

-  '  The  BuggestioQ  that  the  printer  intended  the  empbr  brackets  to  denote 
the  dose  of  the  first  section  of  the  sonnets^  most  of  which  were  addressed  to 
a  toMXL,  and  the  opening  of  a  second  section,  most  of  which  were  addressed 


fnincniarion. 


ita 
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irreguiari-  Punctuaticm  shows,  on  the  whole,  no  more  systematic 

Ii!L^..u«  ^^^  ^^^^  other  features  of  composition.  Commas  are  fre- 
quent, both  in  and  out  of  place.  At  times  they  stand  for 
a  full  stop.  At  times  they  are  puzzlingly  replaced  by  a  colon 
or  semicolon,  or  again  they  are  omitted  altogether.  Brackets 
are  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute  for  commas,  but  not 
r^^ularly  enough  to  justify  a  belief  that  they  were  introduced 
on  a  systematic  plan.^ 
Capitak  and  Considerable  irregularity  characterizes  the  use  of  capital 

letters  within  the  line  or  of  italic  type.  Both  appear  rarely 
and  at  the  compositor's  whim.  It  was  the  natural  tendency  to 
italicize  unfamiliar  or  foreign  words  and  names  and  to  give  them 
an  initial  capital  in  addition.  But  the  printer  of  the  sonnets 
usually  went  his  own  way  without  heed  of  law  or  custom.* 

to  a  woman,  is  unsupported  by  authority  or  bjr  the  predse  position  of  the 
brackets.  They  are  directly  attached  to  the  single  sonnet  (CXXVI),  aod 
point  to  some  imagined  hiatus  within  its  limits. 

'  Brackets,  in  the  absence  of  commas,  are  helpful  in  such  lines  as  these: 

Whilst  I  (my  soueraine)  watch  the  dock  for  you  lvii.  6. 

Oh  let  me  suflfer  (being  at  your  beck)  Lviii.  f  • 

O  if  (I  say)  you  looke  vpon  thb  verse  lxxi.  9. 
When  I  (perhaps)  compounded  am  with  clay  lo. 

Or  (being  wrackt)  I  am  a  worthksse  bote  lxxsc  ii. 

Brackets  are  wrongly  introduced  in  lines  like : — 

But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  Ocean  is)  lxxx.  y. 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you,  lxxxvi.  !• 

The  absence  of  all  punctuation  within  the  line  in  such  lines  as  these  is  vciy 
perplexing : — 

Which  vsed  liues  th'  executor  to  be.  iv.  if. 

Sings  this  to  thee  thou  single  wilt  proue  none.  viii.  14* 

In  several  places  a  mark  of  interrogation  takes  the  place  of  one  of  ex* 
clamation  with  most  awkward  effect. 

'  ^  Rose '  it  used  twelve  times :  it  is  italicized  once  (L  i) ;  the  names  of 
other  flowers  are  not  italicized  at  aU  (cf.  XXV.  6^  XCIV.  14,  XCVIII.  9, 
XCIX.  6).  <  Alchemy '  (alcumte)  is  used  twice :  it  is  once  italicized  (CXIV.  4) 
and  once  not  (XXXIIL  4.).  <  Audite '  is  used  thrice,  and  is  twice  italidzed. 
^  Autumn^  appears  twice,  and  is  once  italicized  :  ^sprii^',  ^summer',  and 
<  winter'  are  never  thus  distinguished.  The  fbltowing  are  the  other  italicised 
words  in  the  sonnets:  jiUfmf{CXll.f)iAJms{mi^)i  ^/Jw(LXXVIIL;); 
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To  Thorpe's  <  copy '  of  the  scmnets  was  appended  a  poem  ^rLmrt 
which  had  no  concern  with  them.  It  consisted  of  329  lines  ^^'^'"'• 
in  the  seven-line  stanza  of  Lucrece^  and  was  entitled  <  jf  Lovers 
Campiamt.  By  William  Shake-speare.'  The  piece  is  a  poetic 
lament  by  a  maiden  for  her  betrayal  by  a  deceitful  lover. 
The  title  constantly  recurs  in  Elizabethan  poetry.'  The 
tone  throughout  is  conventional.  The  language  is  strained, 
and  the  far-fetched  imagery  exaggerates  the  worst  defects  of 
Shakespeare's  Lucrece.  Such  metaphors  as  the  following  are 
frequent : — 

Sometimes  her  levelled  eyes  their  carriage  ride, 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend.    (11.  22-3.) 

This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 

Whose  sights  till  then  were  levelled  on  my  face.   (11.  28 1-2.) 

A  very  large  number  of  words  which  are  employed  in  the 
poem  are  foimd  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare's  work.  Some 
of  these  seem  invented  for  the  occasion  to  cover  incapacity  of 
expression.^    The  attribution  of  the  poem  to  Shakespeare  may 


(CLIir.  I  and  14);   Dyans  (CLIII.  i);   Eaues  (XCIIT.  13);    Gredi 


(CXXVL  ia)j  Satire  (C.  ii);  Satmu  (XCVIII.  +);  Statues  (LV.  O: 
Sxrem  (CXIX.  I )  j  1^// (CXXXV.  I,  a,  II,  ii,  14  j  CXXXVI.  a,  y,  14; 
CXLuL  i;).  in  A  Levef^s  Cemplaimt  oidy  a  sii^le  word  throughout  is  itali- 
cized— Alhes^  in  1. 173.  The  following  words  <»  like  dass  to  those  italicized 
in  the  sonnets  lack  tiiat  mark  of  distinction :  Orient  (VII.  i);  Phasniz  (XIX.  4); 
Muse  (XXXIL  10  et  al.  loc.);  Ocean  (LXIV.  5);  EpiUph  (LXXXL  i); 
Rhcthorick  (LXXXII.  10)5  Oiarter  (LXXXVII.  3)}  cryttick  (CXU.  ii)j 
cherubines  (CXIV.  6) ;  Phisitions  (CXL.  8). 

'  Two  poems  called  ^  A  Lovers  Complaint '  figure  in  Breton's  Ark^r 
efAmareut  Devises  (15:97). 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  once-used  words  in  A  Ij»ver^s  C^mflaimi: 
«  Acture*  (1.  185);  ^annexions*  (io8);  ^bat'  [i.e.  stick]  ((^4);  ^credent' 
(x79);  *encrinison*d*  (aoi);  *endcr*(xia)j  ^enpatron'(ia4);  ^enswathed* 
(4^)  ;  *  extincture  *  (154)  j  <  fluxive '  (yo) ;  *  impleach'd  *  (icy) ;  *  inundation ' 
(xj^);  * inviscd *  (aia) }  ^laundering' (17);  *lover'd' (jio)j  <maund*(3(J); 
^pensired'  (119);  ^phniseless'  (xiy);  ^plenitude'  (301) ;  < sawn '[=  seen] 
(91)  J  <  sheaved '  hat  (3 1) ;  <  temuess '  (94). 
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well  be  disputed.  It  was  probably  a  literaxy  exercise  on  a  very 
common  theme  by  some  second-rate  poet,  which  was  circu- 
lating like  the  sonnets  in  written  copies,  and  was  assigned  to 
Shakespeare  by  an  enterprising  transcriber.   The  reference  to- 

Deep-brained  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality, 

(11.  209-10.) 

combines  with  the  &r.fetched  conceits  to  suggest  that  the 
writer  drew  much  of  his  inspiration  from  thzt  vast  sonnet 
literature,  which  both  in  France  and  England  abounded  in 
affected  allusions  to  precious  gems.'  The  typography  of  the 
poem  has  much  the  same  defects  as  the  sonnets.  Among  the 
confusing  misprints  are  the  following : — ^  a  sacred  Sutwe  ^  for 
<nun^  {260) i  ^Or  cleft  effect^  for  «0'  (293);  *all  strain^ 
formes '  for  ^  strange '  (303) ;  ^  sounding  palenesse '  for  <swound- 
ing'  or  ^swooning'  {l^s)i  ^ sound^  for  ^ swound ^  or  ^swoon 
(308). 

»  Ronsard,  and  all  the  poets  of  the  Pl^iade,  were  verygencrous  to  ^ 
oomparisoa  of  their  mistress*  charms  to  precious  stones.  The  practice,^^'"^ 
was  freely  imitated  by  Elizabethan  sonneteers^  received  its  most  coospicuous 
illustration  in  the  work  of  Remy  BelJeau,  in  his  hfs  Amovrs  et  ^f^"^^ 
eseiangts  Jes  fierres  fredevses^  vertvs  et  frofriet€%  d*icelltSy  which  was  fiist  p**^ 
li^ed  at  Paris  in  l^^6^  and  figuratively  describes,  with  amorous  application^^ 
amethyst,  the  diamond,  the  loadstone,  the  ruby,  onyx,  opal,  emerald,  turqu<^ 
and  many  other  predous  stones.  Shakespeare  proves  his  acquaintance  ^^ 
poems  of  the  kind,  when  he  refers  in  his  sonnets  to  the  sonneteers'  habit  01 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea*s  ricb  gems.     ^^f\ 

{Somfff  XXi-) 

In  S0mit  CXXX  he  again  derides  the  common  convention  : — 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red. 
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Thorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets  does  not  seem  to  have  Recepckm  or 
been  received  by  the  public  with  enthusiasm.  Edward  Alleyn,  ^hm!^/ 
the  actor,  purchased  a  copy  of  the  book  for  fivepence,  in 
June,  i6o9y  within  a  month  of  its  publication.'  Another 
copy,  in  the  John  Rylands  Library  (No.  VI,  below),  was 
clearly  purchased  at  the  same  price  for  a  gift-book,  near 
the  same  date.  Yet  a  third  extant  copy  (No.  VII,  below) 
bears  indication  that  it  was  acquired  in  very  early  days  by 
Milton's  patron,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  But  there  is  no 
sign  that  Shakespeare's  sonnets  were  widely  read.  A  single 
edition  answered  the  demand.  The  copyright  proved  of  no 
marketable  value.  Thorpe  retained  it  till  he  disappeared  in 
I  tf  2  f,  and  then  no  one  was  found  to  take  it  off  his  hands. 

Contemporary  references  to  Shakespeare's  sonnets  in  the 
printed  literature  of  the  day  are  rare.  The  poet,  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden,  seems  to  have  studied  them,  though  he  ^ed 
to  note  the  purchase  of  Thorpe's  volume  in  the  list  which  he 
prepared  of  the  English  books  bought  by  him  up  to  the  year 
itf  14.  Many  reminiscences  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  figure  in 
Drummond's  early  sonnets  and  poems,  which  were  first  col- 
lected in  1616.  He  borrowed,  too,  some  lines  from  A  Lovet^s 
Comp/aintjWhich  was  appended  toThorpe's  edition  of  the  Sonnets^ 


■  Warner's  Duhmcb  Mmmscrifts^  p.  9a. 

'  Cf.  Dnimmond's  Poems^  pt.  ii,  &>iinet  xi,  and  impression,  Edinb.  1616 : 

deare  N^iim  doe  not  grieve 
That  I  this  Tribute  pay  thee  from  mine  JSrve, 
And  that  (these  posting  Houres  I  am  to  live) 
I  idWiJre  thy  faire  Kpnres  m  this  Brme. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  Napkm  to  her  eyne^ 
Whidi  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Ldumdfimg  tie  silien  figmres  m  tie  hrme 
That  season^  woe  had  pelleted  in  teares. 
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Continaed 
circulation 
of  the 
sonitets  in 
manuscript. 


The  eighth 
sonnet  in 
mannscript. 


Some  twenty  years  later,  Shakespeare's  earnest  admirer  and  imi- 
tator, Sir  John  Suckling,  literally  reproduced  many  expressions 
from  Shakespeare's  sonnets,  in  his  Tragedy  of  BrmnaraU.^ 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Shakespeare's  somiets 
continued  to  circulate  in  manuscript  as  separate  poems, 
with  distinct  headings,  after,  no  less  than  before,  Thorpe's 
publication  of  the  collection.  Many  copies  of  detached 
sonnets  appear  in  extant  manuscript  albums,  or  in  common- 
place books  of  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  edition  indicate 
that  these  transcripts  were  derived  from  a  version  still 
circulating  in  manuscript,  which  was  distinct  from  that 
which  Thorpe  procured.  In  a  manuscript  commonplace 
book  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  apparently  begun 
about  the  year  itfio,  there  is  a  copy  of  Sonnet  VIII*, 
with  the  heading  not  found  anywhere  else:   ^In   laudem 

'  Shakespeare's  Sonnet  XL VII ; — 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  tooke, 
And  each  doth  good  tumes  now  vnto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famsht  far  a  looky 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighes  himselfe  doth  smothery 
With  my  loues  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast^ 
And  to  thf  fainted  tan^et  Uds  my  hearty 

clearly  suggested  such  a  passage  in  Suckling's  play  (v.  1 8-21)  (cf.  VrdfmentA 
Aureay  i6fSy  p.  44),  as : — 

Iftlfgenel.    Will  you  not  send  me  neither. 
Your  picture  when  y*  are  gone? 
Tifot  ivhen  my  eye  is  famsbt  fir  a  lookey 
It  may  have  where  to  feed. 
And  to  the  painted  Feast  invite  my  heart, 

'  Cf.  Add.  MS.  l^y^^6y  f.  4.  b.  This  volume  contains  many  difierent 
handwritings  belonging  to  various  periods  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
opens  with  a  poem  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  printed,  entitled 
Rav)leighs  Caueat  to  Secure  Courtiers^  beginning,  ^  I  speak  to  such  if  anie  such 
there  ht.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  copy  of  a  tract  on  the  Plague 
of  London  of  166^ ^  and,  in  a  far  earlier  hand,  copies  of  Heywood's  transla- 
tion of  the  two  Epistles  of  Ovid,  which  appear  in  The  Fatsiomate  Fi/grim  of 
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musice  et  opprobrium  contemptorij  (sic)  eiusdem.'  There  is  no 
sign  that  the  poem  was  recc^ized  as  forming  part  of  any 
long  sequence  of  sonnets.  The  variant  readings  are  not 
important,  but  they  are  numerous  enough,  combined  with 
differences  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capital 
letters,  to  prove  that  the  copyist  did  not  depend  on  Thorpe^s 
text.  In  the  manuscript  the  two  quatrains  and  the  con- 
cluding sixain  are  numbered  ^  i  ^,  ^2%  and  ^  3  '  respectively. 
The  last  six  lines  appear  in  the  manuscript  thus : — 

3- 

Marke  howe  one  stringe,  sweet  husband  to  another 

Strikes  each  on  each,  by  mutuall  orderinge 

Resemblinge  Chik/ey  and  Syer^  and  happy  Mother 

w.^  all  in  one,  this  single  note  dothe  singe 

whose  speechles  songe  beeinge  many  seeming  one 
Sings  this  to  djee^  Thou  nngle^  shall  proue  none. 

W:  Shakspeare 
In  Thorpe's  edition  these  lines  run  thus : — 

Marke  how  one  string  sweet  husband  to  an  other. 

Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutuall  ordering; 

Resembling  sier^  and  childj  and  happy  mother. 

Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  sing  : 

Whose  speechlesse  song  being  many,  seeming  one, 
^gs  this  to  thee  thou  single  toilt  proue  none. 

The  superior  punctuation  of  the  last  line  of  the  manuscript  is 
noticeable. 

In  like  manner.  Sonnets  LXXI  and  XXXII,  which,  closely  Smma 
connected  in  subject,  meditate  on  the  likelihood  that  the  poet  xxxil" 
will  die  before  his  friend,  appear  as  independent  poems  in 
a  manuscript  commonplace  book  of  poetry  apparently  kept 
by  an  Oxford  student  about  1^33/ 

»  This  MS.,  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  is  now 
in  the  library  of  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  of  Providence,  U.S.  A*    Mr.  Winship, 
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The  edition  No  less  than  thirty-one  years  elapsed  before  a  second 

o£i6^o.       publisher   repeated   Thorpe^s    experiment.     In    1^40,  John 

Benson,  a  publisher  of  St.  Dunstan's  Churchyard,  Fleet 
Street,  where  Jaggard's  memory  still  lingered,  brought  out 
a  volume  called  <  Poems  written  by  Wil.  Shakespeare  Gent' 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  verse  by  several  hands^ 

of  Providence,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  transcript.  The  text  of  the  two  sonnets 
only  di£Fers  from  Thorpe's  edition  in  points  of  spelling  and  in  the  substitution 
of  <me'  for  «you*  in  LXXI.  8,  and  of  Mouc*  for  «birth'  m  XXXII.  11. 
Hiorpe's  readings  are  the  better.  In  a  volume  of  MS.  poetry  now  beloaging 
to  Mr.  Bertram,  of  London,  the  well-known  critic  and  bookseller,  and  dating 
about  16^0^  Smtnet  II  appears  as  a  separate  poem  with  a  distinct'  title,  nAicb 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  textual  variations  from  Thorpe's  text  induce 
Mr.  Dobell  to  regard  it  as  a  transcript  of  a  copy  which  was  not  accessible  to 
Thorpe.  Most  of  the  poems  in  Mr.  Dobell's  manuscript  volume  bear  their 
writers'  names.  But  this  sonnet  is  unsigned,  and  the  copyist  was  in  apparent 
ignorance  that  it  was  Shakespeare^s  work.  In  another  similar  MSL  collection 
of  poetry,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Dobell,  and  is  now  the  property  of  tn 
American  collector,  there  figured  several  fragmentary  excerpts  n-om  Shake* 
speare's  sonnets  in  an  order  which  is  found  nowhere  else.  The  handwriting 
is  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  shows  slight  variations  in 
point  of  words,  spelling,  and  punctuation  from  the  printed  text.  In  two 
instances  distinct  titles  are  given  to  the  poems.  One  of  these  transcripts, 
headed  ^ Cruel',  runs  thus: — 

Thou,  Contracted  to  thine  owne  bright  eys, 
Feedst  thy  light  flame  with  selfe  substantial  fewell, 
Makeing  a  famine,  where  aboundance  lies. 
Thy  selfe  thy  foe  to  thy  sweet  selfo  too  cruel]. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  worlds  fresh  ornament. 
And  onely  herauld  to  ye  Gaudy  spring;. 
Within  thine  owne  Bud  Buriest  thy  Omtend, 
And  tender  Churle  makes  wast  in  niggarding. 
Pitty  ye  world  or  Els  this  Glutton  bee 
To  £at  ye  worlds  due  bv  ye  world  &  thee. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow 
And  Dig  deep  tranches  in  thy  beautyes  field. 
Thy  youths  Proud  liuery  so  gazd  on  now 
Wil  be  A  totterd  weed  of  small  worth  held. 
The  Canker  bloomes  haue  fill  as  deepe  a  dy 
As  ye  Perfumed  tincture  of  ye  roses. 

The  first  ten  lines  correspond  with  Smmet  I.  ^-149  the  next  four  with  AnNf  IL 
1-4^  and  the  last  two  wi&  Smnet  LIV.  jr-^. 
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but  its  main  contents  are  14^  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets  inter- 
spersed with  all  the  poems  of  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim 
in  the  third  edition  of  i  tf  1 2,  and  further  pieces  by  Heywood 
and  others.  A  short  appendix  presents  <  an  addition  of  some 
excellent  poems  ...  by  other  gentlemen'  which  are  all 
avowedly  the  composition  of  other  pens. 

There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Register  of  the 
formal  assignment  of  the  copyright  of  either  Shakespeare's 
Sonnets  or  Jaggard's  Passionate  Pilgrim  to  Benson.  But  Benson 
duly  obtained  a  licence  on  November  4,  1^399  ^^^  ^^^  publi- 
cation of  the  appendix  to  his  volume.  The  following  entry 
appears  in  the  Stationers'  Company's  Roister  under  that 
date: — 

Entred  [to  John  Benson]  for  his  Copie  under  the  hands 
of  doctor  Wykes  and  Master  fietherston  warden  jin  Jddicion 
of  some  excellent  Poems  to  Shakespeares  Poems  by  other  gentle- 
men, via^.  His  mistris  dravme.  and  her  mind  by  Beniamin 
Johnson,  utn  Episde  to  Beniamin  Johnson  by  Ffrancis  Beau- 
mont I  His  Mistris  shade  by  R.  Herrick.  etc.     vj**.' 

The  volume  came  from  the  press  of  Thomas  Cotes,  the 
printer  who  was  at  the  moment  the  most  experienced  of  any 
in  the  trade  in  the  production  of  Shakespearean  literature. 
Cotes  had  bought  in  1^27  and  1^30  the  large  interests  in 
Shakespeare's  plays  which  had  belonged  respectively  to  Isaac 
Jaggard  and  Thomas  Favier.  He  printed  the  Second  Folio 
of  1^32  and  a  new  edition  o£  Pericles  m  i6is.  The  device 
which  figured  on  the  title-page  of  his  edition  of  Pericles,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Favier 's  edition  of  that  play  in  1^19, 
reappeared  on  Benson's  edition  of  the  Poems  in  i  ^40. 

But,  closely  associated   as   the  Poems  of  1^40    were,  The  scarce 
throiigh  the   printer   Cotes,   with   the  current   reissues  of  ^^"***"* 

'  Arber,  iv.  4^1. 
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Shakespeare's  works,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Benson 
depended  on  Thorpe's  printed  volume  in  his  confused  im- 
pression of  the  sonnets/  The  word  *  sonnets  \  which  loomed 
so  large  in  Thorpe's  edition,  finds  no  place  in  Benson's.  In 
the  title-pages,  in  the  head-lines,  and  in  the  publisher's 
^  Advertisement ',  Benson  calls  the  contents  <  poems '  or 
*  lines '.  He  avows  no  knowledge  of  ^  Shakespeares  Sonnets '. 
Thorpe's  dedication  to  Mr.  W.  H.  is  ignored.  The  order  in 
which  Thorpe  printed  the  sonnets  is  disr^rded.  Benson 
presents  his  ^poems'  in  a  wholly  different  sequence,  and 
denies  them  unity  of  meaning.  He  oflfers  them  to  his  readers 
as  a  series  of  detached  compositions.  At  times  he  runs  more 
than  one  together,  without  break.  But  on  each  detachment 
he  bestows  an  independent  descriptive  heading.  The  varia- 
tions from  Thorpe's  text,  though  not  for  the  most  part 
of  great  importance,  are  numerous. 

The  separate  titles  given  by  Benson  to  the  detached 
sonnets  represent  all  the  poems  save  three  or  four  to  be 
addressed  to  a  woman.  For  example,  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXII  is  entitled  by  Benson,  ^Vpon  the  receit 
of  a  Table  Booke  from  his  Mistris^  and  that  which  Thorpe 
numbered  CXXV  is  headed,  ^  An  intreatie  for  her  acceptance.' 
A  word  of  the  text  is  occasionally  changed  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  the  difference  of  sex.  In  Sonnet  CIV.  i, 
Benson  reads  « faire  love '  instead  of  Thorpe's  <  faire  friend ', 
and  in  CVHI.  f,  < sweet  love'  for  Thorpe's  < sweet  boy'. 

'  Benson's  preface  ^  To  the  Reader '  is  not  very  dearly  phrased,  but  he 
gives  no  indication  that  the  poems,  which  he  now  offers  his  public,  weie 
reprinted  from  any  existing  publication.    His  opening  words  ixm : — 

^  I  here  presume  (under  favour)  to  present  to  your  view,  some  excellent 
and  sweetely  composed  Poems,  of  Master  William  Shakespeare^  Which  in 
themselves  appeare  of  the  same  purity,  [as  those  which]  the  Authour  himselfe 
then  living  avoudied ;  they  had  not  the  fortune  by  reason  of  their  Infimde  in 
his  death,  to  have  the  due  accomodatio  of  proportionable  glory,  with  the  rest 
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But  it  is  surprising  how  rare  is  any  alteration  of  this  kind 
necessary  in  order  to  adapt  the  sonnets  to  a  woman's  fascina- 
tions. Sonnet  XX,  which  is  unmistakably  addressed  to  a  man, 
is  headed  <The  Exchange',  and  Sonnet  XXVI,  which  b^ins 
«Lord  of  my  love',  is  headed  «A  dutiful  message'.  But 
such  other  headings  as,  <  In  Prayse  of  his  Love,'  <  An  address 
to  his  scomefiill  Loue,'  <  Complaint  for  his  Loues  absence,' 
<  Self-flattery  of  her  beauty,'  &c.,  which  are  all  attached  to 
sonnets  in  what  is  known  as  the  first  section  of  Thorpe's 
volume,  present  no  inherent  diflkulty  to  the  reader's  mind. 
The  superscriptions  make  it  clear  that  Benson  did  not  dis« 
tinguish  the  sonnets  from  amatory  poems  of  a  normal  type. 

Benson's  text  seems  based  on  some  amateur  collection 
of  pieces  of  manuscript  poetry,  which  had  been  in  private 
circulation.  His  preface  implies  that  the  sonnets  and  poems 
in  his  collection  were  not  among  those  which  he  knew  Shake- 
speare to  have  < avouched'  (i.  e.  publicly  acknowledged)  in  his 
lifetime.  By  way  of  explaining  their  long  submergence,  lie 
hazards  a  guess  that  they  were  penned  very  late  in  the 
dramatist's  life.  John  Warren,  who  contributes  new  com- 
mendatory lines  (<  Of  Mr.  William  Shakespear ')  for  Benson's 
edition,  writes  of  the  sonnets  as  if  the  reader  was  about  to 
make  their  acquaintance  for  the  first  time.'  He  says  of  them 
that  they 

Will  make  the  learned  still  admire  to  see 
The  Muses'  gifts  so  fully  infused  on  thee. 

of  his  cverliving  Workes.'  ^  Everliving' — the  epithet  which  Thorpe  apptied  to 
Shakespeare — -was  in  too  oommoa  use  as  a  synonym  for  <  immortal  *  to  make 
it  ncedfiil  to  assume  that  Benson  borrowed  it  from  Thorpe  (cf.  Shakespeare, 
/  Hemrj  Vl^  iv.  %•  %\y^  That  iver-'lMng  nun  of  memorie  Henry  the  Fifth *y 

■  The  other  piece  of  commendatory  verse  by  Leonard  Digges  confines 
itself  to  an  enthusiastic  account  of  Shakespeare's  oontinued  hcdd  on  the  stage, 
and  to  the  playgoer's  preference  of  his  work  over  that  of  Ben  Jonson. 
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The  theory  that  the  publisher  Benson  sought  his  copy 
elsewhere  than  in  Thorpe^s  treasury  is  supported  by  other 
considerations.  Sonnets  CXXXVIII  and  CXLIV,  which  take 
the  thirty-first  and  thirty-second  places  respectively  in  Benson's 
volume,  ignore  Thorpe's  text,  and  follow  that  of  Jaggard's 
Passionate  Pilgrim  (ij'99  or  i6ix).  The  omission  of  eight 
sonnets  tells  the  same  tale.  Among  these  are  one  of  the 
most  beautifiil,  ^ Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day?' 
No.  XVIII,  and  the  twelve-lined  lyric  numbered  CXXVI, 
which  some  critics  have  interpreted  as  intended  by  Shakespeare 
to  form  the  envoy  to  the  sonnets  addressed  to  the  man.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  exclusion  of  these  two  poems,  and 
six  others  (Nos.  XIX,  XLIII,  LVI,  LXXV,  LXXVI,  and 
XCVI),  except  on  the  assumption  that  Benson's  compiler  had 
not  discovered  them. 
Eighteenth-  Whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  Benson's  text,  his 

century  cdi-  edition  of  them,  althoufi^h  it  was  not  reprinted  till  17 10,  prac- 

tions  of  the       .      --  -     ,    ,^,  ^       m  n  1  11     j 

sonnets.        tically  Superseded  Thorpe's  effort  for  more  than  a  hundred 

years/  The  sonnets  were  ignored  altogether  in  the  great 
editions  of  Shakespeare  which  appeared  in  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Neither  Nicholas  Rowe,  nor 
Pope,  nor  Theobald,  nor  Hanmer,  nor  Warburton,  nor 
Capell,  nor  Dr.  Johnson,  included  them  in  their  respective 
collections  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  None  of  these  editors, 
save  Capell,  showed  any  sign  of  acquaintance  with  them. 
In  collections  of  ^  Shakespeare's  Poems '  forming  supplemen- 
tary volumes  to   Rowe's  and  Pope's  edition  of  the  plays, 

'  la  lif 54.  there  was  issued  a  catalogue  of  books  ^frinted  fir  Humfhrtj 
M0selty  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  Shop  at  the  Prince's  Armes  in  St.  Paule's 
Churchyard'.  Among  the  books  noticed  is  ^  Poems  written  by  Mr.  Willtam 
Shakespeare  Gent.'  The  entry  suggests  that  Moseley  caused  to  be  printed 
and  published  a  new  issue  of  Shakespeare's  poems,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  such  edition. 
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which  came  out  under  independent  editorship  in  the  years 
1 7 10  and  i72f  respectively^  and  were  undertaken  by  inde- 
pendent publishers,  the  whole  of  Benson's  volume  of  1 640 
was  reprinted;  the  sonnets  were  not  separated  from  the 
chaff  that  lay  about  them  there.'  The  volumes  which  were 
issued  in  the  middle  of  the  century  under  such  titles  as 
^ Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Shakespeare'  (i7fo?)  or 
<  Poems.  Written  by  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '  {177 s)y  again 
merely  reproduce  Benson's  work. 

Only  one  publisher  in  the  early  years  of  the  century  Lintott's 
showed  any  acquaintance  with  Thorpe's  version.     In   17x0  ^^^^^^ 
Bernard  Lintott   included  an  exact  reprint   of  it  in  the  edition, 
second  volume  of  his  <  A  Collection  of  Poems  (by  Shake-  *^'^* 
speare)'.     But  no  special  authority   attached  to  Lintott's 
reprint  in  the  critical  opinion  of  the  day,  and  even  Lintott 
betrayed  the  influence  of  Benson's  venture  by  announcing 
on  his  title*page  that  ^Shakespeare's  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  Sonnets '  were  ^  all  in  praise  of  bit  mistress '. 

It  was  not  until  1766  that  the  critical  study  of  SteeTem* 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  can  be  said  to  have  b^;un«  In  that  ^^ 
year  Steevens  included  an  exact  reprint,  of  his  copy  of 
Thorpe's  edition  of  itfoj  (with  the  Wright  imprint),  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  ^Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare, Being  the  whole  Number  printed  in  Quarto  During 
his  Life-time,  or  before  the  Restoration,  Collated  where 
there  were  difierent  Copies  and  Publish'd  from  the  Origi- 
nab '.     The  only  comment  that  Steevens  there  made  on  the 

'  Charles  Gildoo,  the  editor  of  the  supplementary  volume  of  17 10,  whose 
work  was  freely  appropriated  by  Dr.  Sewell^  the  editor  of  the  supjdementary 
volame  of  171;,  deoi^  that  any  of  Shakespeare's  poems  were  sent  to  press 
before  i6^0y  and  refuted  doubts  of  their  authenticity  on  internal  evidence  only. 
Of  the  sonnets  or  < Epigrams %•  as  he  caUs  them,  he  remarks:  ^ There  is 
a  wonderful  smoothness  in  many  of  them  that  makes  the  Blood  dance  to  its 
nun^ers'  (p.  4^3). 

H  2 
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sonnets  was  that  <the  consideration'  that  they  made  their 
appearance  with  Shakespeare's  name,  and  in  his  lifetime, 
*  seemed  to  be  no  slender  proof  of  their  authenticity  \  Of 
their  literary  value,  Steevens  announced  shortly  afterwards 
a  very  low  opinion.  He  excluded  them  from  his  revision 
of  Johnson's    edition    of  the   plays   which    came   out   in 

1778. 
Malone's  Maloue  produccd  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  sonnets 

Sition"^*^  in  1780,  in  his  <  Supplement  to  the  Edition  of  Shakespeare's 
1780. '  Plays  published  in  1778  ',  vol.  i.  This  revision  of  Thorpe's 
text  proved  of  the  highest  value.  Steevens  supplied  some 
notes  and  criticisms,  and  in  the  annotations  on  Simnet 
CXXVII,  Malone  and  he  engaged  in  a  warm  controversy, 
which  occupied  nearly  six  pages  of  small  type,  r^rding 
the  general  value  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  A  year  before 
Steevens  borrowed  of  Malone  a  volume  containing  first  editions 
of  the  Sonnets  and  Lucrece.  On  returning  it  to  its  owner, 
he  pasted  on  a  blank  leaf  a  rough  sketch  in  which  Shake- 
speare is  seen  to  be  addressing  William  Atkinson,  Malone^ 
medical  attendant,  in  these  words: — 

If  thou  couldst.  Doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  sonnets,  find  their  disease, 
Or  purge  my  editor,  till  he  understood  them, 
I  would  applaud  thee,  &c.* 

Steevens  now  insisted  that  ^quaintness    obscurity  and 
tautology '   were   inherent   ^  in  this   exotik  species  of  com- 

'  The  volume  containing  this  drawing  is  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  (Mai.  34^.  It  contains  the  following  note  in  Malone's  hand- 
writing : — ^  Mr.  Steevens  borrowed  this  volume  from  me  in  1779  to  peruse  Tbi 
Ri^  ofLMcrece  in  the  original  edition,  of  which  he  was  not  poss^sed.  Whea 
be  returned  it,  he  made  this  drawing.  I  was  then  confined  by  a  sore  throat, 
and  was  attended  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  Apothecary,  of  whom  the  above  figure, 
whom  Shakespeare  addresses,  is  a  caricature. — ^E.  M.' 
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pocition'.  Malone,  in  reply,  confessed  no  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare's  sonnets,  but  claimed  for  their  <  beautiful  lines ' 
a  rare  capacity  for  illustrating  the  language  of  the  plays. 
He  agreed  that  their  ardent  expressions  of  esteem  could 
alone,  with  propriety,  be  addressed  to  a  woman. 

About  the  same  date,  Capell,  who  gave  Malone  some 
assistance,  carefully  revised  in  manuscript  Thorpe's  text, 
as  it  appeared  in  Lintott's  edition  of  1710.  But  his 
revised  text  remains  unpublished  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
Coll^,  Cambridge.  Steevens  was  to  the  end  irreconcilable, 
and  in  an  Advertisement  prefixed  to  his  last  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, i793>  he  Justified  his  continued  exclusion  of  the  sonnets 
from  Shakespeare's  works  on  the  ground  that  the  <  strongest 
Act  of  Parliament  that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel 
readers  into  their  service '/  The  sonnets  figured  in  Thorpe's 
text,  revised  by  Malone,  in  the  latter's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  of  1790,  in  the  Variorum  of  1803,  and  in  all  the 
leading  editions  of  Shakespeare's  works  that  have  been 
published  since. 

The  reasoned  and  erudite  appreciation,  which  distin-  Ninctccmfc 
guished  eighteenth-century  criticism  of  Shakespearean  drama, 
gives  historic  interest  to  its  perverse  depreciations  or  grudging 
commendations  of  the  Sonnets.  Not  till  the  nineteenth 
century  was  reached,  did  the  tones  of  apolc^  or  denunciation 
cease.  Nineteenth-century  critics  of  eminence  with  a  single 
exception  soon  reached  a  common  imderstanding  in  r^^d 
to  the  transcendent  merit  of  the  poetry.    Hazlitt,  alone  of 

'  Steevens  added :  ^  These  miscellaneous  poems  have  derived  every 
possible  advantage  from  the  literature  and  judgement  of  their  only  intelligent 
editor,  Mr.  Malone,  whose  implements  of  criticism,  like  the  ivory  rake  and 
golden  spade  in  Prudentius,  are  on  this  occasion  disgraced  by  the  objects  of 
their  culture.  Had  Shakespeare  produced  no  other  works  than  these,  his  name 
would  have  reached  us  with  as  little  celebrity  as  time  has  conferred  on  that  of 
Thomas  Watson,  an  older  and  much  more  elegant  sonneteer.' 


century 
criricisin. 
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the  great  Shakespearean  critics  of  the  past  century,  declined 
to  commit  himself  without  damaging  reserves  to  the  strab 
of  eulogy.  At  the  same  time  difierences  have  continued  to 
prevail  as  to  the  precise  significance  of  the  poems,  even 
amongst  those  whose  poetic  insight  entitle  their  opinion  to 
the  most  respectful  hearing.  Coleridge  and  Robert  Browning 
refused  to  accept  the  autobic^raphic  interpretation  wiiich 
commended  itself  to  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.  Great  weight 
was  attached  to  Hallam's  censure  of  the  literal  theory:  *  There 
is  a  weakness  and  folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection, 
which  is  not  redeemed  by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments 
that  abound  in  this  long  series  of  sonnets.'  The  amttorasy 
is  not  yet  ended.  But  the  problem,  in  the  present  writer's 
opinion,  involves  in  only  a  secondary  d^ee  vexed  questions 
of  psychology  or  aesthetics.  The  discussion  must  primarily 
resolve  itself  into  an  historical  inquiry  respecting  the  con- 
ditions and  conventions  which  moulded  the  literary  expression 
of  sentiment  and  passion  in  Elizabethan  England. 


VI 

Census  of  Copies  of  the  1 609  edition  of  the  Somets  are  now  very 

copies.         scarce.    A  somewhat  wide  study  of  sale  catalc^es  of  the  past 

I  yo  years  reveals  the  presence  in  the  book  market  of  barely 
a  dozen  during  that  period.  Many  years  have  passed  since  a 
copy  was  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  only  recent  evidence  of 
the  selling  value  of  the  book  is  the  fiict  that  the  copy  No.  IX, 
in/ray  which  was  sold  by  public  auction  in  1 864  for ^227  i  js.  od.y 
was  acquired  privately,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  by  a  collector 
of  New  York  for  a  thousand  pounds.  Of  the  eleven  traceable 
copies  which  are  enumerated  below,  one  lacks  the  title-page, 
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The  Edition 
OF  1^09. 

Description. 


No.  I. 
British 
Museum. 


and  two  have  facsimile  title-pages  j  of  the  remaining  eig^t, 
three  have  the  Aspley  imprint  and  five  the  Wright  imprint. 
Of  the  eleven  copies,  eight  are  in  England,  and  three  in 
private  libraries  in  America.  Of  the  British  copies  six  are 
in  public  collections.  The  Earl  of  Ellesmere  and  Mr.  Huth 
seem  to  be  the  only  private  English  owners/ 

The  original  edition  of  Shakespeare^s  Sonnets  appeared 
with  two  title-pages  varying  in  the  name  of  the  bookseller  in 
the  imprint.    One  issue  ran : — 

SHAKE-SPEARES  |  SONNETS  |  Neuer  before  Im- 
printed.  |  at  london  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  William  Aspley.  \  i6oy. 

The  title-page  of  the  other  issue  ran :  — 

SHAKES-PEARES  I  SONNETS   I  Neuer   before  Im- 


printed. I  AT  LONDON  |  By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  |  to  be 
solde  by  lohn  Wright^  dwelling  |  at  Christ  Church  gate.  \  160^. 

The  volume  is  printed  in  quarto,  containing  in  all  forty 
leaves.  Signature  A,  consisting  of  two  leaves  only,  contains 
the  title-page  and  dedication.  The  text  of  the  Sonnets  b^ins 
on  signature  B  and  ends  on  K  recto.  On  K  verso  b^ins 
^  A  Louers  complaint.  1  By  |  William  Shake-speare  *,  and  it  ends 
with  the  close  of  the  volume  on  L  2  verso.  Thus  the  signatures 
run : — A  (two  leaves),  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K  in  fours,  and 
L  (two  leaves).  There  is  no  pagination  j  the  leaves  Ai,  A2, 
C4,  D4,  E4,  F4,  G4,  H4, 1 4,  are  unsigned. 

Of  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  that  in  the  Grenville 

'  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  three  copies  mentioned  in  the 
following  sale  catalogues  can  be  rightly  identified  with  any  of  the  ekven 
enumerated  copies,  or  whether  they  had,  and  have,  a  separate  existence: — 

I.  A  copy  in  the  library  of  Robert  Harley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  which  was 
sold  by  the  bookseller  Osborn,  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  1741. 

a.  A  copy  in  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  library  at  White  Knights,  sold  in 
181J  for  £'i'j. 

3.  A  copy  in  the  collection  of  James  Boswell  the  younger,  which  was  sold 
in  I  Say  for  ^38  17/.  od. 
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collection  (G.  1 1 1 8 1  )9  measuring  6\''  x  4|^^  and  bound  in  red  ThbEmtion 
morocco^  is  in  fine  condition.    This  has  the  Aspley  imprint,  of  1^09. 
A  few  pages  are  stained.    This  is  possibly  the  copy  with  ^^ 
A^ley  imprint,  priced  at  ^3  o  in  Messrs.  Longman's  sale  list,  (Gren!^) 
BioHotbeca  Angli^oetica^  1 8 1  f,  p.  3  01 ,  which  fetched  /40  19/.  od.  copy- 
at  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  John  Bellin^am  Ingli^  library  in 
June,  x82tf. 

The  second  Museum  copy  (C.  21.  c.  44),  which  measures  No.  11. 
7iV'' X  11tt\  h^  ^^  title-pagp  and  last  leaf  in  a  dirty  con-  jjjj^^ 
dition,  but  otherwise  it  is  a  good  copy.     Some  pages  are  (Bright) 
mended.    It  is  bound  in  yellow  morocco.    It  was  apparently  <»py- 
sold  with  the  library  of  B.  H.  Bright  in  1845*  for  ^34  lo/.  od. 
It  has  the  Wright  imprint.    It  was  reproduced  in  Shakspere- 
Quarto  Facsimiles,  No.  30,  by  Charles  Praetorius  in  i88d. 

Of  the  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  one  which  Na  iii. 
is  reproduced  here  belongs  to  the  Malone  collection  and  is  ^!f""v 
bound  up  with  the  first  emtion  of  Lucrece.    It  has  the  Aspley  ^o^^  ^^ 
imprint,  and  measures   7tz" x  j-rs^  being  inlaid  on  paper 
measuring  97^  x  7f  ^    Malone  acquired  the  volume  in  April, 
<  7 79>  paying  twenty  guineas  for  the  two  quartos.'     He  lent 
the  vdtume  to  Steevens  in  the  same  year.   Ufalosi^  subsequently 
inlaid  and  bound  up  the  two  tracts  with  quarto  editions 
of  Hamlet  [i6o7\  of  Lovers  Labour'^4  Lost  (i  ^98),  of  Perkks 
(itf09  and  itf  19)9  and  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy  (itfo8).    The  whole 
volume  was  labelled  <  Shakespeare  Old  Qwurtos,  Vol.  III.'    It  is 
now  numbered  Malone  34. 

The  second  Bodleian  copy  was  presented  by  Thomas  No.  ly. 
Caldecott,  and  is  now  numbered  Malone  %%6.    The  volume  ^Jj^^v 
is  bound  up  with  15*94  editions  of  Venus  and  jldonis  and  copy/^ 
Lucrecey  which  it  follows.    It  has  several  manuscript  notes  in 
Caldecott's  handwriting,  chiefly  dealing  with  misprints  and 
illustraticms  from  the  plays.    The  copy  has  been  cut  down 
by  the  binder.     It  measures  6^'y^\Tz\  ^^d  the  date  of 
the  title-page,  which  bears  Wright's  name,  has  been  cut  off. 

A  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  no.  v. 

»  The  Earl  of  Charlemmrs  MSS.,  i.  34?  (in  Hist.  Cvmm.  MSS.  Report). 
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thbemtion  Cambrid^,    is  defective,  wanting  dig^t  leaves  (Ai-2^  Bi, 

OF  1^09.    K2--L2)  including  the  title.    The  missing  pages  are  supplied 

J™J^^        in  manuscript  by  Capell,  who  transcribed  a  Wright  title-pag^. 

CamSidgc,   The  volume  measures  7"  x  {'* 

copy.  The  John  Rylands  Library,  in  Manchester^   contains 

No.  VI.  a  very  fine  copy  which  was  acquired  with  Lord  Spencer's 
RyLnds  Althorp  coUection,  in  1892.  It  measures  7t''x/'>  aJ^d  has 
Libraiy  the  Wright  imprint.  Earl  Spencer  purchased  it  in  179S,  at 
^py-  the  sale  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer's  library,  for  ^.    It  is  in 

excellent  condition^  and  is  bound  by  Rqger  Payne  in  green 
morocco.  Two  peculiarities  give  the  copy  exceptional  interest 
On  the  last  page  of  the  volume,  below  the  ornament,  is  the 
following  manuscript  note,  in  a  somewhat  ornamental  hand* 
writing  of  the  early  seventeenth  century : — ^^  Comendacons  to 
my  very  kind  &  approued  fireind  23  :  M :  \  The  numeral  and 
capital  at  the  end  of  the  inscription  may  be  the  autcwraph  of 
the  donor  in  cipher,  or  may  indicate  the  date  of  gin^  March 
or  May  23.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  inscrip- 
tion^ and  there  is  no  internal  or  external  evidence  to  associate 
it  in  any  way  with  Shakespeare.  The  copy  was  clearly  pre- 
sented by  one  friend  to  another  about  the  date  of  publication. 
Another  manuscript  note  in  the  volume  is  of  more  normal 
character.  At  the  top  of  the  title-page — ^to  the  left  above  the 
ornament — is  the  symbol  <  ^^ '  written  in  the  same  hand  as  the 
inscription  at  the  end  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  volume,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
Edward  Allevn  records  in  his  accountrbook  for  June,  1^09, 
that  he  paid  fivepence  for  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  SmntU. 
The  suggestion  based  on  this  fact  that  the  Spencer  copy 
originalljr  belong  to  AUeyn  seems  hazardous.' 
No.  VII.  An  interestmg  history  attaches  to  the  copy  in  the  hbrary 

Iat«  K  ^f  *^  Earl  of  EUesmere  at  Bridgpwatcr  House.  OriginaUy 
copy.  acquired  by  the  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  it  was  sold  by 

'  Cf.  Dibdin's  Atdts  AlthmtfiamM^  I.  lyf.  Mr;  Guppy,  the  Ubnuian  of 
the  John  Rvlands  librarjr,  has  kindly  given  me  a  vtxy  full  description  of  this 
volume  and  careful  tracings  of  the  manuscript  inscriptions. 
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the  last  Duke  of  Bridgewater  in  1802^  apparently  on  the  TheEdition 
erroneous  assumption  that  he  owned  another  copy.  It  was  ^  '^^^• 
then  bought  by  George  Chalmers  for  £1.  At  tne  sale  of 
Chalmers'  library,  in  1842,  it  was  repurchased  for  the  library 
at  Bridgewater  House  by  the  first  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  grand- 
father of  the  third  Earl,  the  present  owner,  for  £^os. 
This  copy  was  reproduced  in  photo-zincography,  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Henry  James,  in  i8tf2.  It  has  the  Aspley 
title-page*  It  is  in  ei^teenth-century  binding.  The  measure- 
ments are  7^''  x  y |'\ 

The  copy  belonging  to  A.  H.  Huth  has  the  Wright  No.  viii 
imprint.    It  was  for  many  years  in  the  Bentinck  library  '^^^  ^^^ 
at  Varel,  near  Oldenburg,  and  formed  part  of  a  volume  of  ^^' 
tracts  which  had  been  bound  together  in  1728.    The  volume 
was  first  noticed  by  Professor  Tycho  Mommsen  in  185-7, 
when  the  Bentinck  library  was  dispersed  by  sale.    It  was 
purchased  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  but  was  sold  at  a  sale  of  his 
books  in  18  f  8,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  Either  of 
the  present  owner,  (through  the  bookseller  Lilly)  for  £is/^ 
Ts.  oiL    The  copy  is  somewhat  dirty,  the  top  margins  are  cut 
close,  and  some  of  the  print  in  the  headlines  is  shaved' 

Of  the  copies  in  America,  the  most  interesting  belongs  No.  ix. 
to  Mr.  E.  Dwight  Church  of  New  York,    It  has  the  Wright  JJ^jJ 
imprint,  is  bound  in  brown  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis,  and  copy 
measures  6\''  x  s'\    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  purchased  by  Narcissus  Luttrell  for  one  shilling.    It  sub- 
sequently  belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears,  and  it  was  sold  in  1800  at  the  sale  of  Steevens'  library 
for  £1  1 9/.  od.    It  was  then  acquired  by  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burgtie,  at  the  sale  of  whose  library  in   1812   it  fetched 

'  A  copy  of  Shakeqpeare's  <  Poems  and  Sonnets '  dated  idoj^  is  mentioned 
in  tbe  manuscript  catalogue  of  tbe  library  of  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester* 
shire.  The  library  was  bequeathed,  with  the  Gcmall  property,  to  Lord  Howe's 
anoestor,  William  Penn  Asoheton  Curzoo,  hy  Charles  Jennens,  the  virtuooou 
and  friend  of  Handel,  in  1773.  But  the  earliest  edition  of  tbe  Smmtis  in  Lord 
Howe's  library  at  Gopsall  proves  on  examination  (which  Lord  Howe  invited 
me  there  to  inake)  to  be  Ltntott's  editkn  of  1710— in  which  tiie  title-page  of 
the  1^09  edition  of  the  Smm^s  is  reproduced. 
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The  Edition 
OF  1609. 


No.  X. 
The  Halsey 
copy,  for- 
merly at 
Rowlant. 


No.  XI. 
The  White 
copy. 


Poems  of 
1640. 

Description. 


^21  10/.  od.  It  was  again  sold  at  Evans'  sale  rooms  in 
a  valuable  collection  of  ^  Books  of  a  Gentleman  gone  abroad ', 
on  Jan.  25*,  1830,  for  £29  1  or.  6d.j  and  was  afterwards  acquired 
by  George  Daniel,  whose  monogram  G.  D.  is  stamped  on  tl^ 
coven  It  fetched  at  the  Daniel  sale  of  1 8  64  £zxf  i  fx.  od.<,  and 
afterwards  passed  mto  the  collection  of  Almon  W.  Griswold  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Church  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Griswold  through 
Doddy  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  in  1889  for  jf  1,000 
( f ,000  dollars).  The  title-page  is  reproduced  in  facsimile  in 
the  Grolier  Club's  <  Catalogue  of  original  and  early  editions ', 
J  89 J-,  p.  185-. 

Mr.  F,  R.  Halsey,  of  New  York,  is  the  owner  of  the  copy 
formerly  belonging  to  Frederick  Locker  Lampson,  of  Rowfant, 
which  was  sold  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New  York  in 
Jan.  i90f.  This  copy  has  the  Aspley  imprint.  It  seems  to  be 
the  ^  imperfect '  copy  sold  at  the  JoUey  sale  in  London  in 
1 8  44  for  rj  5  ; '  and  successively  in  the  libraries  of  Edward 
Vernon  Utterson,  at  whose  sale  m  185-2  it  fetched  ^^30  y/.  od,\ 
of  J.  O.  Halliwellf-Phillippsj,  who  sold  it  for  ^^41  in  i%s6^ 
when  it  was  acquired  by  Sir  William  Tite.  At  the  Tite  sale 
in  1 874  it  seems  to  have  been  bought  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  White 
for  the  late  Frederick  Locker  Lampson  for  /if  10/.  od.  The 
title  and  dedication  are  supplied  in  admiraole  facsimile  by 
Harris.    The  volume  is  bound  in  extra-morocco  by  J.  Clarke. 

A  third  copy  in  America,  which  belongs  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
White  of  Brooklyn,  also  has  the  title-page  and  dedication  in 
facsimile.  It  measures  tf|"  x  /'.  The  volume  was  bound  by 
Charles  Lewis  and  acquired  by  the  present  owner  in  New 
York  in  1887. 

The  edition  of  i  ^40  is  an  octavo  of  ninety-seven  leaves 
without  pagination,  and  is  made  up  in  two  distinct  parts — 

'  Dibdin  writes  somewhat  mysteriously  of  Jdl^'s  copjr,  despite  its  imper- 
fections, thus :  <  The  history  of  the  acquisition  or  the  Jolley  capj  is  one  of 
singular  interest,  almost  sufficient  to  add  another  day  to  a  bibuographictl 
decameron.  The  copy  is  in  pristine  condition,  and  looks  as  if  snatched  from 
the  press.'  Bound  up  with  the  FenMs  and  Adonis  of  1 594  fsee  Venus  mniAdmiSy 
Census  No.  II,  Briti^  Museum  copy),  it  was  acquired  by  Jolley  fcn^  a  few  pence 
in  a  Lancashire  ramble. 
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the  first  of  five  leaves  and  the  second  of  ninety-two.    The    p^ems  or 
first  part,  of  five  leaves,  is  supplementary  to  the  rest  of  the      '^^^ 
worlL^     On  the  third   and   fourth   leaves   are  respectively  Thcsuppk- 
the  signatures  *2,  *3,  a  form  of  signature  which  indicates  that  "*n^««7 
the  sheet  to  which  it  is  attached  was  prepared  and  printed  ^^^ 
after  the  rest  of  the  volume  was  ready  for  the  press.    These 
supplementary  pages  contain  a  frontispiece  facing  the  title, 
presentii^    a    carefully-elaborated    cut    of  the    Droeshout 
engraving  of  the  First  Folio  signed  *  W.  M.  Sculpsit  \    The 
ei^;raver  was  William  Marshall,  an  artist  of  repute.    The 
lower  half  of  the  plate  is  occupied  by  eight  lines  of  verse, 
of  which  the  first  six  consist  of  three  couplets  drawn  at 
haphazard  from  Ben  Jonson's  eulogy  in  the  First  Folio.    The 
concluding  couplet — 

For  ever  live  thy  fame,  the  world  to  tell. 
Thy  like  no  age  shall  ever  parallel. 

alone  seems  original/     The  title-page  of  the  supplementary 
leaves  runs : — 

Poems:  \  Written  |  by  Wil.  Shake-speare  ]  Gent.  |  [Printer's 
device  with  motto  <  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev.']  Printed  at  Lm- 
don  by  Tho.  Cotesy  and  are  |  to  be  sold  by  lohn  Benson^  dwelling 
in  I  St.  Dunstan^s  Church-yard,     i  ^40. 

On  leaf  ♦  2  b^ins  *  Address  to  the  Reader ',  signed  I.  B., 
i.e.  John  Benson,  the  publisher  and  bookseller.  On  leaf  *3 
begins  a  piece  of  commendatory  verse  *  Vjpon  Master  William 
Shakespeare,  the  Deceased  Authour,  and  his  Poems '  occupying 
three  pages  and  signed  ^  Leon.  Digges '.  On  the  back  of  leaf 
*4  are  seven  commendatory  couplets  headed  ^  Of  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  ^  and  signed  John  Warren.  There  the  first  part 
of  the  volume  ends. 

The  second   and    substantive    portion    of  the  volume  The  sab- 
fbllows  immediately.     It  b^ns  with  a  second  title-jpajge,  ^^^^ 
identical  at  all  points  with  the  first,  save  for  the  omission  the  book, 
of  the  date,  1^40,  in  the  last  line.    This  title  is  printed  on 

'  The  first  three  cou[riet5  are  respectively  Jonson^s  lines  I7>  iS>  47,  48, 
and  3,  4. 
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Poems  op  the  first  leaf  of  a  sheet  bearing  the  signature  A.  The  text 
1^40.  begins  on  a  leaf  which  is  signed  A  2,  and  headed  <  Poems 
by  Wil.  Shake-speare,  Gent.'  Thenceforth  the  signatures 
are  r^;ularly  marked,  viz.  A  2,  A3-M4  in  eights.  The 
contents  become  very  miscellaneous  and  are  by  many  hands 
after  leaf  G  (recto),  on  which  appears  Shakespeare's  last 
sonnet,  CUV.  After  an  interval  of  mur  leaves,  on  G  f  (verso) 
b^ins  A  Lovers  Complaint^  which  finishes  on  H2  (verso),  and 
is  succeeded  by  Heywood's  two  <  Epistles '  from  The  PasmMte 
Pilgrim  of  i6iz  (R$  recto-K4  recto).  The  following  leaves 
down  to  Li  (verso)  are  successively  occupied  by  Marlowe's 
poem,  ^Liue  with  me  and  be  my  loue',  witn  Raleigh'^ 
reply  (in  the  text,  not  of  The  Passionate  Pilgrim  but  of 
EnglamPs  Helicon) ;  another  [reply]  of  the  same  nature  (from 
EnglamPs  Helicon)  j  <  Take  oh  take  those  lippes  away '  (from 
Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother  in  two  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  only 
appeared  in  Measure  for  Measure^  iv.  i.  i-tf)  j  ^Let  the  bird  of 
lowest  lay '  with  the  ^  Threnes '  (from  Chester's  Loves  MarNr^ 
itfoi,  where  it  is  assigned  to  Shakespeare);  <  Why  should  this 
a  Desart  be'  (from  Js  You  Lil^e  Ity  iii.  2.  133-^2);  Milton's 
Epitaph  from  the  Second  Folio;  Basse's  sonnet  from  the 
First  Folio ;  and  a  previously  unprinted  <  El^e  on  the  death 
of  that  famous  Writer  and  Actor,  Mr.  William  Shakespeare '. 
On  signature  L2  (reao)  is  introduced  a  new  section  headed : 
^An  addition  of  some  excellent  poems,  to  those  precedent,  of 
renowned  Shakespeare,  by  other  gentlemen.'  Sixteen  separate 
poems  follow  with  the  following  titles:  «His  Mistresse  Drawne', 


morning';  ^A  Sigh  sent  to  his  Mistresse';  <An  Allegorical 
allusion  of  melancholy  thoughts  to  Bees ',  signed  I.  G. ;  <The 
Primrose'  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)\  <A  Sigh'  (by  Thomas 
Carew);  « A  Blush ' ;  *  Orpheus  Lute ';  « Am  I  dispis'd  because 
you  say '  (from  Herrick's  Hesperides)\  <  Vpon  a  Gentlewoman 
walking  on  the  Grasse';  ^On  his  Love  going  to  Sea' 
(assignra   to  Carew);   and  <Aske  me  no  more  where  lotu 
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bestovves '  (by  Carew).     A  typed  facsimile  of  the   i  ^40    P6ems  op 
volume  was  issued  by  Alfred  Russell  Smith  in  1885*.  '^40. 

The  volume  is  comparatively  common.  The  earliest  The  copies 
mention  of  its  sale  by  auction  was  in  1*83,  but  the  price  ^^^^j^ 
it  fetched  is  unknown.  It  sold  for  a  shilling  at  Dr.  Francis 
Bernard's  sale  in  itf88.  Just  a  century  later  a  copy  fetched 
9x.  at  Thomas  Pearson's  sale.  The  h%hest  price  it  has  yet 
reached  at  public  auction  is  £1  otf,  which  was  realized  at  the 
Turner  sale  in  June,  1888.  Smce  that  date  a  dozen  copies,  in 
very  varying  condition,  have  been  publicly  sold  at  lower 
prices.  Copies  are  in  the  following  public  libraries  in  England: 
The  British  Museum,  two  copies  (one  in  Grenville  collection, 
measuring  Stz" ^  3it"> ^^^  ^^^>  C.  3 9.  a. 40, without  portrait) ; 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  Malone  collection  j  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Capell  collection,  measuring  St'  ^  It  >  ^^^ 
Shakespeare  Memorial  Library,  Birmingham;  and  the  Shake- 
speare Memorial  Library,  Stratfbrd-on-Avon. 

In  America  the  puolic  libraries  possessing  copies  include : 
New  York  Public  Library  (Lenox  collection)^  Boston  Public 
Library  (Barton  collection). 

Among  private  owners  in  America  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  of 
New  York  owns  the  very  fine  copy,  bound  by  Charles  Lewis, 
measuring  Sts'^I^'j  which  fetched  £106  at  the  sale  in 
London  at  Sotheby's  on  June  18,  1888,  of  the  library  of 
Robert  Samuel  Turner.  Heber's  (imperfect^  copy  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness  of  Philadelpnia. 
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TO.THE.ONLIE.BEGETTER.OF. 

THESE.  IN  SVING.  SONNETS. 

M'.W.  H.    ALL.HAPPINESSE. 

AND.THAT.ETERNITIE. 

PROMISED. 

BY. 

OVR.EVERLIVING.POET. 
WISHETR 

THE.  WELL-WISHING. 

ADVENTVRER.IN. 

SETTING. 

FORTH, 


r.  T. 


S  H  A  K  K'S  F  S  A  &  B  S, 

SONIfETS, 

ipRoBi  fiircft  cream  rei  we  defifeiBcreafe, 
Jr  That  therdyr  bctuoes  A>/}  Ddght  ncticr  dic^ 
Bu  t  as  the  riper  UKHild  by  tinw  deceaft, 
His  tender  hcirc  mieht  beicc  hii  nocmoiy; 
But  thou  coniraded  to  t'nine  owne  bright  ejret, 
Fecd'ftthylighttfloniewith  felfe  rubflaotiaUfevrcIk 
Making  a  famine  where  tboundancc  lies. 
Thy  kae  thy  foe,to  thy  fwcet  feHe  too  cmeU: 
Thou  that  art  now  the  v.  otldt  rrcHi  omamein^ 
And  only  hcrtuld  to  the  gattdy  ^r'ng. 
Within  thine  owne  bud  buriellthy  content. 
And  tender  chorlemakn  walliniiiggardiogt 
Pitty  the  world,or  elfe  this  glutton  be, 
To  eatc  the  woikls  (hK,by  tbe  grauc  and  the«, 

s 
X^VHeo  fortie  Winters  fliall  beftige  thy^w, 
*    "  And  digge  deep  trenches  in  thy  beautiet6cld> 
Thy  youthes  proud  liaeiyfo  eaz'd  on  now* 
Wil  bea  tottcr'd  weed  orfinil  worth  held: 
Hien  beingaskt,wheie  all  thy  beautie  lies. 
Where  all  the  treafure  of  thy  luQy  daies; 
To  fi^  within  thine  owne  deepefunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-catiog  tOiame^and  thrifileire  praife. 
How  much  more  praife  ddcni'd  thy  beauties  ^Ce, 
Iflbou  couldft  anfnrere  this  faire  child  of  mine 
Shall  fum  my  ccHmt,and  make  my  old  cicufc 
Keouii^lusbeauticbjiucccfficHithinfc, 


$flA1tB*8fBAltt 

This  were  to  be  new  made  whendHiu  art  ouMf 
And  fee  thy  blood  warmc  when  thoulkdWtt  coiibb 

LOoke  in  thy  glaffe  axid  cell  the  fike  dUMiYewcA; 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  flio«ldfi>niie  aii.och^>, 
Wbore^&repaiise  iTnowtbpu  not  raiewef^ 
Thou  doo*ft  beguile  the  world^rnblelTe  (bme  mother.. 
For  where  it  (hz  fo  Aire  whofe  vn^^eard  wombfi. 
DilHaioes  the  tillage  of  thv  husbandiv? 
Or  who  is  he  fo  fend  will  be  the  comoe^ 

Ofhis  felfe  loue  to  (lop  poftrtit)^ 
Thou  art  thy  mothers  glaflfc  and  (he  in  theci 
Calls  backe  theiouely  Aprillofher  prime,. 
So  thpu  through  windowes  of  chine  age  flulc  (ee^. 
Di(pight  of  wrinkles  this  thy  goulden  dme* 
Buc  if thou.liue  remembreonocco  be» 
Die  (ingle  and'thinc  Image  dies  widi  ditt«. 

VNthriftyJouelincfle  why  doft  thou  (peody. 
Vponthy  ftllfe  thy  .beauties  legacy? 
Natures  begiieft  giues  nothing  but  doch  leodj^ 
And  bdng/ranck  (he  lends  to  thofe  are  (recr. 
Then  bcaiutious  nigard  vfhf  dooft^tbou  dbui^. 
Thebouciti(^s  large(re  giuenthee  to^^uc?. 
Pro(iclea  Y(erer  why  dooft  thou  r(e 
So  great  adimme  of  fummes  vet  caB*fi  not£ue?\ 
For  nauing  traflfike  witbtby  (elfe  alone* 
Thou  of  thy  felfe  thy  fweet  felfe  doft  deceaue,. 
Then  how  when  nature  calls  thee  tabe  gone, . 
What  acceptable  ^/fmlit  caa'ft  thou;lq|U^ 

Thy  ynufd  beauty  muft  be  tomb'd  with  diee,  ; 

Which.f  ied  liui^s  tb*executor  to  be;    , ; 

THo(e  howert  diat  with  gende  worke  did  framej^ 
The  louely  gaze  where  eueij  eye  doih.dvrcU 


And  thtc  Tnfaire  whkh  faiitly  doch  cxcelts 
For  ocuer  reft  ing  time  leads  Summer  on. 
To  hidious  winter  and  confounds  him  thettt 
Sap  cbeckc  ividi  frofl;  and  luftie  leau's  quite  goa# 
Bamyon^omd  and  barencs  euenr  whcre^ 
Then  were  not  funmendiftillation  left 
A  liquid  pri(bner  pern  in  walls  ofglafle. 
Beauties  efieA  with  beauty  were  Dereft^ 
Nor  it  nor  noe  remembrance  what  it  was* 
But  flowers  diftilVl  though  they  with  winter 
Leeie  but  their  ihoWjtheir  fubflance  flill  fiua  fwccb 
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THen  lei  ooc  winters  wragged  hand  deface^ 
In  thee  thy  fiimmer  ere  thou  be  diflird; 
Make  Tweet  Tome  Tiall;treafure  thou  Ibme  places 
With  beautits  treafure  ere  it  beielTc  kii'ds 
That  Tie  is  not  forbidden  fiery^ 
Which  happies  thoie  that  p^  the  willing  tonq 
That  s  for  my  ielfc  to  breed  an  other  ibee^ 
Or  ten  times  happier  be  it  ten  for  one. 
Ten  tioKS  thy  felle  were  happier  then  thou  arts 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  rengur*d  thee. 
Then  what  could  death  doe  if  thou  fliould^ft  departj 
Ltauing  thee  lluing  in  pofterityf 
Be  not  felfe-wild  for  thou  art  much  too  fiirr, 
To  be  deaths  cooquefl  and  make  wormes  ttune  bcitev 
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LOe  in  die  (Ment  when  the  gracious  lights 
Dftt  fp  his  burning  head^each  vnder  eye 
Doth  homaee  to  his  new  appearing  fight, 
Seniing  wim  lookes  his  facred  maiefly. 
And  hauittg  dimb'd  the  fleene  ¥p  heaueoiy  hilU 
BefemUing  ftioog  jroudi  In  nis  middle  age, 
Tet  mortail  bokes  adore  his  beauty  ftill^ 
Attending  on  his  goulden  pilgnituMget 
But  frhcnfioo  bigb-moA  plw  witn  WC17  car^ 


•i* 


like  feeble  tgehe  rede*  ftobthe  d», 
Theeyei(forediitioui)o6wconu«rtedate 

From  hi«  low  trtft  «nd  looke  an  oAef  wiys 
SothoiMhyfelfeoat-geingio  thynoom 
Vnlok'd  ott  dkfl  Tolefle  thou  gec«  loime. 

8 

MVficfctoheare,whylK«'ftthooOufekfi^rj 

Why  lou'ft  thou  that  which  thou  receaaft  i»t  gladly. 
Or  elre  rttcau'ft  witht)Ieafiire  thine  aniioy  ? 
If  the  true  oflhc«d  of  weU  toned  fcMOds, 
BvToion$nurrieddooftndthiiieeare» 
They  do  but  fweetly  chide  thee,  who  eonfoundk 
In  finglenc fft  the  parts  thattho^l(houklftbeafe^• 
Marke  how  one  Bring  fweethuibmd  t»  aaothet^ 
Sirikef  each  in  each  by  mutnaU  otdenog; 
Refembltng  fMT,aod  child,  and  happy  inotfcer» 
WhoaBinoiie,ooepIeafingooi«dolmtt 
Whofe  fpeechlefle  fong  beingmaoy,ieenttn500«i 
Singe  this  to  theethoii  fiagla  wilt  proue  none. 

ISitforfeafccoweca  widdoweseye. 
That  thou  confum'ft  thy  fclfe  in  hnffKlHt 
iluif  thou  iffidelie  (halt  bap  ccKlic,        ■   ^^ 
lliewocldivittwailecheelikeciMkcMei*^ 

Tke  worid  wilbe  thy  ^><><'«»«'5ri?it2*?** 
That  thoo  no  fofme  of  thee  haft  lot  b^Bd , 

When  euetyptiuat  widdow  weU  may  ke««^ 
By  childrens  eyesM  husbands  ftiape  in  natodet- 
tJookc  wbatanvnthtiftinthe  worlddoch  ^CDa< 
SUftsbut  his  placc/or  ftillthe  world  inioyes  ic 
Bat  beautka  waAci  haib  in  the  world  an  end* 
And  k«peTiw«etbevier  fodeftroyesic 
N»loue  toward  others  in  that  bofonne  fia 
Tiiic«nhimrcUcfiidiaMiidioiisflMme«oinaHii» 
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FOrfliamedcfiy  that  tbAi.  bcar'f^loueto  any 
Who  for  thy  iclfc  art  fo  Toprouidcnt 

Grauflt  if  thou  wilt,tbou  art  belou'd  of  many. 

But  that  thou  nonelou  ft  is  moft  euident: 

For  thou  art  (b  pofleft  with  imirdrous  hatCf 

That  gainft  thy  ielfe  thou  ftickft  not  to  confpirCj 

Seeking  that  bicautious  roofc  to  ruinate 

Which  to  rcpaire  fliould  be  thy  chiefe  dc/ire : 

O  change  tl^  thought,that  I  may  change  my  minde^ 

Shall  hate  be  faircrlog'd  then  gentle  loue? 

Be  as  thy  prefcnce  is  eraci  ous  and  kind. 

Or  to  thy  (elfe  at  ieaft  kind  harted  proue^ 
Make  thee  another  fclfe  for  loue  ofme. 
That  beauty  ftill  may  liue  in  thine  or  thee, 

II 

AS  faft  as  thou  flialt  wane  fo  fad  thou  grow*A, 
In  one  of  thine/rom  that  which  thou  departed, 
And  that  frelh  bloud  which  yongly  thou  beftow'ft. 
Thou  maift  call  thine,whcn  thou  from  youth  conuerteft^ 
Herein  liues  wifdome,beauty,and  increafe^ 
Without  (his  follie,age,and  could  decay. 
If  all  Were  minded  fo^the  tiroes  (hould  ceaie^ 
And  three(roore  yeare  would  make  the  world  away: 
Let  thole  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  ftore, 
Harih/eaturelefle^and  rude » barrenly  pcrrifh, 
Lookc  whom  (lie  beft  indow'd,(he  gaue  the  more; 
Which  bountious  guift  thou  fliouldft  in  bounty  cherriAi, 
She  caru'd  thee  tor  her  ieale^nd  men  t  therby. 
Thou  (houldft  print  more^not  let  that  coppy  die. 

\7\7Hen  1  doe  count  the  clock  that  tels  the  time. 

And  fee  the  braue  day  fimck  in  hidious  night> 
When  1  behold  the  violet  paft  prime. 
And  fable  curls  or  iiloer  d  ore  with  white : 
When  lofty  trees  I  ice  barren  of  leaues. 
Which  erfl  from  heat  did  canopie  the  herd 

B}  And 
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And  Sommers  greenc  til  girded  yp  in  (heauet 
Borne  on  the  bcarc  with  white  and  briftly  beard: 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  queftion  make 
That  thou  amone  the  waftcs  of  time  muft  goe^ 
Since  fweets  and  oeauties  do  chenviehiesrocfake^ 
And  die  as  faft  as  they  fee  others  grow» 

And  nothing  gainft  Times  fieth  can  make  defence 

Saue  breed  to  oraue  liim,when  be  cakes  thee  hcDce. 

QThat  you  were  your  (c|fe,but  loae  you  are 
No  longer  y ours,tben  you  your  ielte  here  Uu^ 
Againft  this  cumming  end  you  mould  prepare. 
And  yourfwect  fcmblanc^  to  fome  other  giue. 
So  fhould  tliat  beauty  v\'hich  you  bold  in  Icalc 
Find  no  determination^then  you  were 
You  fclfc  again  after  your  felfes  deceafe. 
When  your  fweet  HTue  your  fweet  forme  fliouU  beiK^ 
Who  lets  fo  faite  a  houfe  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  Tphold, 
Againft  the  fiormy  gufls  of  winters  day 
And  barren  rage  of  deaths  etemall  cold? 

O  none  but  vnihriftSsdeare  my  loue  you  know» 

You  had  a  Father^let  your  Son  fay  (b. 

H 

Nbt  from  the  ftars  do  Imy  iudgementpludce^  \^ 

And  yet  me  thinkes  I  haue  Amonomy^ 
But  not  to  tell  of good^or  euil  lucke, 
Ofplagues,ofdearths,or  feafons  quaUitr^ 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  breefe  mynuits  teU; 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  raine  and  winder 
Or  hy  with  Princes  if  it  (hal  go  wel 
By  oft  prediA  that  I  in  heauen  finde. 
But  from  thine  eies  my  knowledge  I  deriue. 
And  conllant  ftars  in  them  I  read  fucb  art 
As  truth  and  bcautie  fiial  together  thriue 
If fiom  thy  ielfe^co  flotc  thau  wouidft  coauerti 
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Or  eUeeftlMe  tlisf  I  pronofticati^ 

Thj  cndtoTiudm  mcI  Beauties  doom  and  date. 

^^tlenlcMMcrctienrthbg  thargrowet 
^^  Holds  ill  peifeAiofiVitt  a  Utdemomeoc 
««t  diisiiuge  Aageprtfenteth  nought  but  fliowca 
Wheicon  the  Scan  ID  iecitt  iiifloeiKe  cocnn 
When  lAerceiue  that  men  aaplanu  inocafe, 
Qieared  and  checkt  euen  by  the  feire-fame  »kia 

Vaunt  in  their  youthfiiD  fip^height  dcoeafc. 
And  wfte  their  braue  ftate  out  of  memory. 
Then  the  conceit  of thisjnconftant  ftay. 
Sets  you  rocft  rich  in  youth  before  my  fighc^ 
Where  wafUiill  time  debateth  with  dcasf 
Xodunge  joiu  day  ofyoucfa  to  fullied  nigh% 
And  aliiPwarvvithTimeforloueofyoii 
As  he  takes  from  ycu  J  iograft  you.  new« 
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BVt  iiih?rc(ore  do  not  you  a  mightier  waic 
Make  fvarrc  i^pon  this  bloudie  ttrant  time?4 
And  fertifieyouriclfe  in  your  decay 
With  meanes  more  blelTcil  then  my .batitn  rime? 
Now  fland  youjon  the  top  ofhappie  houres. 
And  many  maiden  gardens  yeti^nicCi 
With  Tcttuous  wifli  would  beare  your  liutng  flowerii 
Much  liker  then  yourpaintcd^countcrfett:  ' 
So  fliould  the  fines  ofiife  that  life  repalre 
Which  this  (Times  pen&l  or  my  pnpiU  pen  ) 
Neither  in  inward  wcMsb  nor  outward  faim 
Can  makeyou  liueyouriclfe  in  eiesofmen» 
To  giueaway  youc  falfcjceeps  your  fclfe  (HD, 
And  youmuft  but  drawne  by  your  ownefweet  skilL. 

V\7Bo  win  beleeue  my  rerle  in  time  to  come  • 
•  Ifit  were  fild  with  your  nu>ft  high  defixtf? 


Thoudiyetheaumkiiowctifiibiitaiatodbe    

Which  hides  your  life ,  and  (hewcm  ooc  balfc  jmmftKn 
in  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes^ 
And  in  frefli  numbers  number  all  your  gtaeet ^ 
The  age  to  come  would  fay  this  Poet  lies. 
Such  heauenly  touches  nere  toucht  earthlj  facei. 
So  (hould  mv  papers  (yellowed  with  their  ige) 
Be  fcorn^dyliKe  old  men  of  lefle  truth  then  tongue^ 
And  your  true  rights  be  termd  a  Poets  rage. 
And  ftretched  miter  of  an  Antique  ibng. 

But  were  fbme  childc  of  yours  aliue  that  timCy 
You  (hould  Hue  twiic  in  it^d  in  my  lioic; 

z8. 

SHall  I  compare  thee  to  a  Summers  day? 
Thou  art  more  louety  and  more  temperate: 
Rough  windcs  do  fiiake  the  darling  buds  of  Mai^f 
And  Sommcrs  leafe  hath  all  too  (hon  a  date: 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heauen  (hincs^ 
And  often  U  his  gold  complexion  diorni'd. 
And  euery  faire  from  faire  fome-time  declines. 
By  chance,or  natures  changing  courfe  ?ntrim'dt 
But  thy  etemall  Sommcr  (hall  not  fade» 
Nor  loofe  poffefHon  of  that  faire  thou  oW&, 
Nor  (hall  death  brag  thou  wandr'A  in  his  ftiade^ 
When  in  vernal  1  lines  to  time  thou  gcow*ft. 
So  long  as  men  can  breath  or  eyes  can  (ee. 
So  long  Hues  this^and  this  giues  life  to  thee, 

T^Euouring  time  blunt  thou  the  Lyops  pawes, 
**-^ And  make  the  eanh  deuoure  her  ownc  fweet  Uood, 
Plucke  the  keenc  teeth  from  the  fierce  Tygers  yanob 
And  bume  the  long  liu  d  Phxniz  in  her  bloo^ 
Make  glad  andforry  feafons  as  thou  fleet*ft. 
And  do  what  ere  thou  wilt  fwift-footed  time 
Tothewide  world  and  all  her  fading  fweet&t 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  moft  bainous  crimen 
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SoilllBTi« 

O  came  not  wh  h  thy  howfn  mj  louet  Aire  bfow^ 

Nor  draw  fioe  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen* 

Him  in  thy  conrfe  tntainted  doc  allow. 

For  beauties  patteme  to  fuccedinp  mcrt. 
Yet  A>e  thy  worft  ool'd  Time  oifpight  thy  wrong. 
My  loue  flialiio  my  Ycrfe  cucr  liue  young. 
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AWomans  face  with  natures  owne  hand  painted, 
Hafte  thou  the  Mafler  Miftris  ofmy  paflton» 
A  womans  gentle  hart  but  not  acquainted 
With  (hiftirg  change  as  is  falfe  womens  fafliion. 
An  eye  more  bright  then  theirs,lefle  falie  in  rowliog: 
-Gilding  the  obie<5t  where-Tpon  it  gsEeth, 
A  man  in  hew  all  Hems  in  bis  controwling. 
Which  fteales  mens  eyes  and  womens  ibiiles  amaftth« 
And  fox  a  wonaan  wen  thou  ftrft  created. 
Till  nature  as  Oie  wioujjht  thee  fell  a  dotinge^ 
And  by  additioo  me  oftbee  defeated. 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpofe  nothing. 
Bur  finct  (he  prtckt  thee  out  for  womens  pleafure^ 
Mine  bediy  loue  and  thy  louea  fie  their  uctliire, 

O  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  Mu(e, 
w  ^  Stird  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  yerie. 
Who  heauen  it  lelfe  for  ornament  doth  vfe. 
And  cuery  fvti  with  his  faire  doth  reherfir. 
Making  a  coopelment  of  prond  compare 
With  Sunne  and  Moone.with  earth  and  feas  rich  gems: 
With  Aprills  firft  borne  flowers  and  all  things  rare, 
Tbac  heaiiens  ayre  in  this  huge  rondure  hems, 
O  let  me  true  in  lone  but  truly  write. 
And  dien  beleeue  meony  lone  b  u  faire^ 
As  any  mothers  chitdeyUiougb  not  (o  bright 
As  thoie  gould  fandells  fist  in  heauens  ayer.* 

1^  them  fay  more  that  like  ofheare-w  weD^ 

I  W!)ll  sot  prayfe  that  purpofe  not  CO  ielL 
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MVglafle  (hall  not  pcrfAade  me  I  am  ouM, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  ateofone  date. 

But  when  in  thee  times  forrwes  I  behould. 

Then  look  1  death  my  dates  Oiould  expiate. 

For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cotierchee. 

Is  but  the  feemely  rayment  of  my  heart, 

Whurh  in  thy  breftdoth  litie^as  thiiie  in  me. 

How  can  T'chen  ble  elder  then  ihou  an? 

O  therefore  ioue  beef  thy  felfe  (o  wary» 

As  I  not  formy  iel&,bm  ibr  tliee  ia  sR, 

Bearing  thy  heart  vi  bich  I  will  Iceepe  fo  thary 

As  tender  nurfc  her  babe  from  faring  ill, 

Prefiime  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  flatne, 
Hioo  gau^  mc  th:ne  not  to  giue  backe  agaioc. 

AS  anmferfcAadorootheftagf, 
Who  wkjb  his  feare  is  pot  befidea  Ma  Dare; 

Or  fome  fierce  thing  repleatwith  too  mjich  rage. 
Whole  ftrengths  abondance  weakens  his  owue  heart} : 
So  I  for  feare  of  trutt;forgct  to  fay. 
The  perfeft  ceremony  of  loues  right. 
And  in  mine  owne  kntes  ftff  ngtb  iceme^to  decay, 
Qre«charg'd  with  burthen  of  miac  owne  louea  might: 
O  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence. 
And  domb  prcfagrrs  of  mv  (peaking  bceft, 
Wiio  fdeade  for  roiie,a»d  look  for  recompencc^ 
More  (ben  th  at  tonge  that  oiorc  hath  more  expcefi. 
O  learne  to  read  v^  hat  filent  Ioue  hath  writ. 
To  hcai c  wit  eies  belongs  to  loues  fine  wthc 

Mine  eye  hath  play*d  the  painter  and  hath  fteeldf 
I  hy  beiuties  forme  in  uble  of  my  heacti 
My  body  is  the  fiamc  wherein  ti  a held^ 
A  id  perfpeftiuc  it  is  belt  Piinters  art. 
Kir  iiurougl  i  tht  Painta  muft  you  ice  his  skilly 
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To  findc  where  your  true  Image  pifturM  Ilesj 
Which  in  my  bofomcs  ftiop  is  hanging  ftil. 
That  hath  his  windowcs  glazed  u  ith  thine  evcs! 
Now  fee  what  good*turncs  eyes  fc)r  e»es  haue  done. 
Mine  eyes  hauedrawnc  thy  ftiape.and  thine  for  mc 
/  re  windowes  to  my  breft,  where-through  the  Sun 
DeKghts  to  peepe^to.gaze  therein  on  thee 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  w  ant  to  grace  their  art 
They  draw  but  w  bat  they  fee^now  not  the  hart* 

JEt  thofc  who  are  in  fauor  with  their  ftars^ 
-  Ofpublike  honour  and  proud  titles  boft, 

M  hiirt  I  w  heme  fortune  of  fich  tryimipS  bars  :^ 

Viiloofit  for  ioy  ir»  that  I  honour  n  oft; 

Gr.  ai  Princes  fauorites  their  faire  leaues  (pread. 

But  as  tl»c  Marygold  at  the  /ijns  eyr. 

And  m  them«ieluc  s  their  prid  *  lies  buried. 

For  at  a  frowne  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The*painefull  warricrfamofedfor  wort!^ 

After  a  thouland  vidories  once  fbild, . 

Is  from  the  b'>oke  of  honour  ra(ed  quite. 

And  all  the  rcH  forgot  for  vi  htch  he  ccild: 
T  hen  happy  I  that  loue  and  am  beloued 
Where  I  may  not  rcmoue^nor  be  remoiied. 

LOrd  of  my  looe,to  vi  home  in  raflalage 
Thymenithathmy  outieftrongly  knit; 
To  tbee  1  fend  this  written  ambaflagc 
To  witnelTe  duty,  not  to  (hew  my  wit. 
Duty  fo  great,w  bich  wit  fo  poore  as  mine 
May  make  (cemr  bare^in  wanting  words  to  fliew  It; 
But  thtt  I  hope  fome  good  conreipt  of  thine 
In  thy  feules  thought^ ail naked^  w ill  bcftow  it: 
Til  whatibeuer  ftar  that  guides  my  mouing, 
Pc^nts  on  me  gratioufly  with  faire  afpe^ 
And  puts  appaitcU  on  my  totteud  louing, 
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To  {how  me  iwdrthy  of  their  ^d  rdp<ft» 
Then  may  I  dare  u>  boaft  Kow  1  doe  loue  thee. 
Til  rheo>not  (how  my  head  where  thou  maid  prone  irt 

\JU  Eary  with  toyle,!  haft  me  to  my  bed , 

Tlie  deare  repofc  for  hms  with  trauaiU  tired. 
But  then  begins  a  ioumy  in  my  bead 
To  worke  tny  mind^whcn  boddiea  work's  expired^ 
For  then  my  thou^hrs(from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zelous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
Afid  keepe  my  drooping  rye«lids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darknes  which  the  blind  doc  ftc. 
Sjue  that  my  (oules  imaginary  Aght  . 
Prcf'cnts  their  fliaddoe  to  my  fightles  view^ 
Which  like  a  iewell('hungc  in  gaftiy  Right) 
Makes  blackc  night  bcautious^and  her  old  face  new. 
Loe  thus  by  day  my  lims^by  night  my  miod^ 
For  thee^and  for  my  fclfe^noc  quiet  aode« 
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HO w  can  I  then  rcturne  in  happy  plight 
That  am  dcbard  the  benifit  ofrellf 

When  daics  opprefHon  is  not  eazd  by  night. 

But  day  by  nignt  andnight  by  day  opreti 

And  each(though  enimes  to  ethers  raigac^ 

Doe  in  confcnt  A)ake  haads  to  torture  nne^ 

The  one  by  toyle, the  other  t&complainc. 

How  far  I  toyleJUlI  farther  oflFfrom  thee. 

I  tell  the  Day  to  plcafe  him  thou  art  bright, 

And  uo'ft  him  grace  when  clouds  doc  bloc  the  hcaucn: 

So  flitter  I  the  fwart  complcxiond  night, 

Wiien  featkling  ftars  twire  not  thou  guil^ft  th*  cauen* 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  (bnowei  longct»(iVoiiger 
And  night  doth  iiightly  makegrecfcaicogtbiecQic 

\7 \7Hen  in  diferace  with  Fortune «id mens  eyes, 
JaUalooebewcepcmyottt«alUlatey 

Aid 
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AH'I  trouble  deatc  hcsucn  with  my  bootlefle  ak$, 
And  lookc  vpon  my  fclfc  9nd  curie  my  fate, 
Wifhin^  mc  like  co  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featur*d  like  himjikc  htm  ^ith  friends  poifeft. 
Defiling  thismant  an,ind  that  mans  skope. 
With  v^  hat  I  moft  inioy  contented  leaft, 
Yet  in  the^e  thoughts  my  firlfe  aimoftdefpiiing, 
Hiplyc  I  thinke  on  thee,  and  then  my  Date, 
^Like  to  the  Larke  at  breake  of  daye  ariHng^ 
From  fullen  earth  (ings  himns  at  Hcauens  gate, 

For  thy  fweet  loue  remembred  fuch  welth  bf  i ngs. 

That  then  J  skornc  to  change  my  ftate  with  Kings* 
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\7  l^Hcn  to  the  Scfltons  of  fweet  filent  thought, 

^  I  fommon  vp  remembrance  of  things  paft, 
I  Hgh  thelacke  of  niany  a  tt.ing  I  ibitght« 
And  with  old  woes  new  waile  my  deare  times  waftet 
Then  can  Idrowne  an  eye(vn»Tfa  to  flow) 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  deaths  dateles  night, 
A<>d  weepe  a  frcfh  loues  long  Hnce  canceld  woe, 
And  monc  thVxpence  of  many  a  vanniflit  iight. 
Then  can  I  greeue  at  greeuanccs  fore»gon. 
And  heauily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  ore 
The  fad  account  of  fore*bemoned  mone, 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  payd  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  thinke  on  thee  f^deare  friind) 

All  loflcs  are  reftord,and  forrowe$<nd« 

Thy  bo(bme  is  indeared  with  all  heans. 
Which  I  by  lacking  haue  fuppoied  dead. 
And  there  raignes  Loue  and  all  Loues  louing  parcsj 
And  aU  thoic  friends  which  I  thought  buried.  ^ 
How  many  a  holy  and  obfequious  teare 
Hath  deare  religious  loue  ftolne  from  mine  eye. 
Am  inter' ft  of  the  dead,  which  now  s^peare, 
Btt(  tliingi  cem^^u  d  taai  hidden  in  there  lie; 
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TboQ  art  the  gme  where  buried  love  doth  Iise^ 
H  ung  with  c)i«  cropheis  of  my  louen  goo. 
Who  all  their  parts  of  mc  to  thee  did  gitie. 
That  due  of  niaiiy,now  is  thine  alone« 

Their  images  I  lou  d,  I  view  in  thee^ 

And  thou(aU  they)haft  all  the  all  ofnie. 

IF  thou  fitfluiie  .ny  well  contented  due. 
When  that  chtirle  death  my  bones  with  duft  (hall  coner 
And  flialt  by  fortune  once  more  re«iuniay: 
Thefe  poore  rode  lines  of  thy  deceaiea  Louen 
Compare  them  with  die  bettering  of  the  timet 
And  though  they  be  cut-fhipt  by  curry  pen, 
Beierue  them  for  my  loue,  not  for  their  rime. 
Exceeded  by  the  hight  of  happier  men. 
Oh  then  routiafe  mc  but  this  louing  thought. 
Had  myfiriendsMuicgrowDe  withtlikgrowingaget 
A  dearer  btrtb  then  dtis  His  loue  had  brou^hc 
To  marcb  in  nnrVes  of  better  equipage: 
But  fiace  he  died  and  Poet&  better  proue. 
Theirs  for  their  ftUc  ilc  read^his  for  his  loue« 

FVII  many  a  glorious  morning  haue  I  icene» 
Platter  the  mountaine  topi  w  tth  (oucraine  cie. 

Killing  with  golden  face  the  oiedd^wes  greeoe; 

Guilmi^^eftreames  with  HeauenSy  alcumy: 

Anon  permit  the  bafiril  doud  *s  to  ridc» 

With  ougly  rack  on  his  celeftiall  face. 

And  firom  the  foi*  omc  world  his  fifage  hide 

Stealing m'ecne  to  weft  u iih  this  d  fgracc: 

Euen  <o  my  Sunoc  one  early  morne  did  (hine. 

With  all  triunu>hant  fplcndor  on  my  brow. 

But  out  alack  Jic  was  but  one  houre  mine^ 

The  region  cloudc  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  h:m  for  tbia^y  loue  no  w  hit  difdaincth. 
Suns  of  the  world  may  llauiC|Whc  hcaucas  fun  ftaintetu 
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WKy  (lidft  thou  promife  (uch  a  beautioiis  daf , 
And  make  mc  trauailc  forth  withdiu  017  cloaKc, 
To  let  bace  doudcs  ore*take  ine  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  brauVy  iii  their  rotteii  fmokc. 
Tis  not  cnou :  h  that  through  the  cloude  thou  breoke^ 
To  dry  the  raiue  on  my  ftorme-beaten  fac^ 
For  no  nr<an  well  of  fiich  arfaiue  can  fpeake* 
Tnat  heales  the  >a  ound,  and  curca  not  the  dilgrace: 
Nor  can  thy  (hame  giue  phificke  to  xm  griefe. 
Though  thou  repent ,  yet  I  haue  (bll  tnekfife^ 
Th'onenders  ibrrow  lends  but  wcake  rcfiefr 
To  him  that  beares  the  ftrong  ofienfeslofle. 

Ah  but  thofe  tearesare  pearle  which  thy  lotie  flieeds» 
And  they  are  ritcb^and  ranibme  all  xU  deeds. 

NO  more  bee  meu'd  at  thaiF  which  thou  haft  done. 
Roles  haue  thornes^afid  litoer  fbuntaineimudy 
Ooudes  and  eclipfes  Maine  both  Moone  and  Sunne^ 
And  loathibme  canker  Hues  in  fweeteft  bud. 
All  nu  n  make  faults^and  euen  I  in  this^ .  * 
Audioiizmg  thy  tref>«s  with  compar^j 
My  ielfe  corrapting  falutng  tt^amilfe, 
Eicufing  their  fina  mote  then  uieir  fina  ate: 
For  to  thy  fenfeall  fault  I  bring  in  ftoce. 
Thy  aduerle  party  iathy  Adoocate^ 
And  gainft  my  (clfe  a  lawful]  plea  tonncnc?^ 
Such  ciiiill  war  is  hi  my  foue  ^and  hate. 

That  I  an  acceflary  needs  muft  be, 

To  that  fweet  iheefc  which  feurely  robs  from  tne^ . 

IEt  me  eonfeile  tb^  wr  tvmmuft  be  twaio^ 
.  Although  4i\ir  Tndeuided  loues  are  one: 
So  (hall  thofe  bfocs  that  do  with  me  remaine^ 
W.thout  thy  helpe ,  by  me  be  borne  aVooe. 

Ifli  ouc  two  laues  there  ii  but  oaf  re^c^ 


SflAKI-SfBAtlt 

Though  in  our  liuet  a  ftperahle  ^ighr^ 
Which  though  it  alter  oot  louts  K>Ie  dleft^ 
Yet  doth  it  fteale  Avert  houret  from  loues  delight 
I  may  not  cueNinore  acknowledge  thee, 
Leaft  my  bewailed  guilt  (hould  do  thee  (hame^ 
Nor  thou  with  pMblike  kindneife  honour  me, 
Ynlefle  thou  take  that,  honour  fi-om  thy  name: 
But  doe  not  fo  jloue  thee  in  fuch  fiitt, 
As  thoit  being  mine^ne  is  thy  good  itport. 
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AS  a  decrepit  Atber  takes  defight. 
To  fee  hta  aAiue  childe  do  deeds  ofyoutfa. 

So  I ,  made  lame  by  Fortunes  deareft  (pight 

Take  aO  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth. 

For  whether  beauty>irth,or  wealib^or  wit^ 

Or  ?ny  of  thefe  all,or  alitor  more 

lotitled  hi  their  parts^do  crbwned  fir. 

I  make  my  loue  itigraTted  to  this  ftorei 

SothenIamiio(iMie4»oai€,nordifeir4» . 

Whilft  that  this  fiiadow  doth  fuch  fcbflance  gtue^ 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  fuffic^d, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  liue: 

Looke  what  is  beft^at  beft  I  wiffi  in  thee. 
This  wim  I  hiue^then  ten  times  hf||^  me. 

*  *  Whde  thou  doft  breath  that  poor 'ft  into  my  mfe. 

Thtne  owne  fweet  argumen^to  excellent^ 

For  euery  vulgar  paper  to  lehearfe: 

Oh  glue  thy  lafc  the  thankes  if  ought  in  me. 

Worthy  perufid  ftand  againft  thy  &ht. 

For  who  sfm  dumbe  that  cannot  write  to  tbee. 

When  thou  thy  felfc  doft  giue  inuention  light? 

BeAoiuhetwthMufv^^ 

inen  thofe  old  nmc  which  rimeo  inuocate^ 

And  be  that  callsoa  thc^et  him  bring  forth 
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Eternal  mimbers  to  out«Iiue  lone  date. 

Ifmy  flight  Mfiie  doe  plea(e  chefe  curious  dalei^ 
The  paioe  be  mine^but  thine  (hal  be  the  praiie. 

H  how  thy  wonh  with  inanncrs  may  I  finge^ 
When  thou  art  all  the  beuer  part  ofmie?  - 
What  can  mine  owne  praifeto  nuneowne  felfe  bring; 
And  what  is't  but  mine  owne  when  I  praiie  thee, 
Eucn  for  thiijet  vs  deuided  liue. 
And  our  dear  e  loue  Joo(e  name  of  (ingle  one. 
That  by  this  fcperation  I  may  eiue: 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  dcicruli  alone: 
Oh  absence  what  a  torment  wouldft  thou  proue, 
Were  it  not  thy  ibure  Icifure  eaue  fweet  leaue. 
To  entertaine  the  time  with  thoughts  of  loue. 
Which  time  and  thoughts  fo  fweetly  doft  deceiue. 
And  that  thou  teacbeft  how  to  make  one  twainCj 
By  praifing  him  here  who  doth  hence  remained 

TAke  all  my  loues^my  loue,yca  taf;c  them  all. 
What  haft  thou  then  nx>rc  then  thou  hadA  before? 
No  )oue>my  Ioue,tbat  thou  maift  true  loue  call. 
All  mine  was  thine;oefbre  thou  hadft  this  more: 
Then  iffbr  my  loue,thou  my  loue  recciueft, 
I  cannot  blame  tbee,for  mv  loue  thou  vfcft, ' 
But  yet  be  blam'd.if  thou  tnis  iclfe  deceaucft 
B  y  wilfuil  tafte  of  whst  thy  telfe  refufeft. 
I  doe  fbrgiue  thy  robb 'rie  gentle  theefe 
Although  thoufteale  thee  all  my  pouerty: 
And  yet  loue  knowes  it  is  a  greater  gr iefe 
Tobeare  loucs  wrong,then  hates  knowne  iniuiy, 
Lafciuious  grace,iQ  whom  all  il  wel  ftiowes. 
Kill  me  wi»  fptgbu  yet  we  muft  not  be  fots. 

T  Hole  pretty  wrongn  that  liberty  coovidtl^ 
V^ien  I  am  {bmcf  time  abfent  bom  thy  hear^ 
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Thy  beautie^^od  thy  ycares  fall  wcH  bcfirs, 
Foi  ftill  temptacion  fdlowcs  where  thou  arc 
Geodc  thou  an,and  therefore  to  be  woniXi 
Beauttous  thou  art^therefore  to  be  afTailed. 
And  when  a  woman  woes^what  womans  fonne. 
Will  ioti:  ely  leauc  her  till  he  haue  preuailed. 
Aye  [ne;bi|jt  yet  thou  mighft  my  feate  forbeare. 
And  chide  thy  beauty^and  thy  ftraying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  ryoteuen  there 
Where  thou  art  forft  t6  breake  a  two-fold  truth: 

Hers  by  thy  beauty'icmpting.hfer  to  thee, . 

Thine  oy  tny  beautie  beeing  faiie  to  me. 

ITHat  thou  haft  hci^  is  not  all  my  griefc. 
And  yet  it  may  be  laid  I  iou*d  her  deerely, 
That  Oiehatlrthee  is  of  my  wayling  checfe» 
A  lode  irr  Ibue  that  touches  me  more  neerely. 
Louing  offendors  thus  I  will  excnie  yee. 
Thou  dooft  loue  her.becaufe  thou  knowft  I  loue  her> 
And  for  my  f^e'euen  h  doch  (he  abu(e  me, 
Suft  tng  miy  fri^d  for  my  fake  to  approoue  her, 
]f  I  look  thee^my  tofft  is  my  loues  gaine. 
And  looting  her,my  friend  nath  found  that  lofle. 
Both finde each  other »and I loofeboth  twaine. 
And  both  for  my  fake  lay  on  me  this^crotfe. 
But  here*s  the  ioy^my  friend  and  I  are  one, 
Sw'eete  flattery^ihenHielottes  but  me  alone. . 

TA7  Hen  moft  I  winke  then  doc  mine  eyes  beft  iee^ 
For  all  the  day  they  yiew  things  ▼nrefpeAcd, 
But  whrn  I  fleepe^in  dreames  they  iooke  on  diee. 
And  darkely  brieht^are  bright  in  darfce  diteded. 
Then  thou  who&  ftiaddow  (btddowei  doth  mikebrigb^ 
How  would  thy  fhadowes  fcmne^fbcme  happy  (hoWj 
To  f  he  deere  day  with  thv  much  cleercr light. 
When  to  yn^ieeing  cy^$  tav  (hade  (hincs  M 
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How  wodd  (I  (lyJaiM  eyes  be  blcfled  niad^ 
By  looking  on  dice  in  the  liuing  day  ? 
When  in  dead  night  their  faire  imperfedfliadfy 
Through  heatiy  fleepc  on  fightlefle  eyes  doth  ftay? 

AU  dayes  are  nights  co  fee  till  I  Ice  thee. 

And  nights  bright  daies  ^hen  dreams  do  flic w  thee  nn^ 
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IF  the  dull  fiibftanee oTmy  flefli  were  thoQghtj 
Iniiirious  diftance  fliould  not  flop  my  way. 
For  then  dt(pighr  of  fpace  I  would  oe  broughr^ 
From  limits  farre  i emote^wherc  thou  doofl  ttay, 
Nii  matter  then  a/though  my  foote  did  ftand 
Vpon  the  far  theft  earth  remoou*d  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  iiimpe  both  (ea  and  land^ 
As  foone  as  thinke  theplace  where  he  would  be. 
But  ahythought  kills  mc  that  I  am  not  thought 
To  leape  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone. 
But  that  lb  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought 
I  muft  attendjtimes  leaiurc  with  my  mone* 

Recciuing  naughts  by  elements  fo  floe^ 

But  lieauie  tearcs^badges  ot  cithers  woe« 

THe  other  two,flight  ayrc,and  purging  fire. 
Arc  both  withchee,whereeuer  I  wide. 
The  firtt  iny  ihou^ht^the  ether  my  defire, 
Thefi  prefent  tblent  with  fwift  motioD  flkfe. 
For  when  ri.elc  quicker  Elemena  arc  gone 
In  tender  EinbaUie  of  loue  to  thee» 
My  life  being  made  of  (bure,with  two  alone, 
Stokes  downe  to  death,oppreft  with  OKlaacboIic; 
Vattll  liues  ccmpo/ition  be  recuied. 
By  thole  fwi/t  meflengcra  letwn'd  from  the^ 
Whoeuen  but  now  come  back  againe  aflfured^ 
Of  their  fain  health,recouiuing  it  to  me. 
This  toId,I  ioy^but  then  no  longer  glad^ 
]  &nd  them  back  againe  and  ftraight  grow  &A. 
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Mine  ejrc  tndhetrc  are  at  •  mortall  war»«. 
How  to  deuide  the  conqucft  of  thy  figktt 
Mine  cytjcny  heart  ^heir  piftvres  (ight  wouM  harre. 
My  hearcmine  eye  chc  fireecdome  of  that  rightj 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  thou  in  him  dooft  lye^ 
(A  dofec  neucr  pearft  with  chriftall  eyet^ 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  fayes  in  him  their  faire  appearance  lyet » 
To  (Ide  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  queft  of  thoughts,all  cennants  to  the  ht art. 
And  by  their  tctdiA  is  determined 
The  deefe  eyes  moyitie,and  the  deare  hearts  part* 
As  thus^ne  eyes  due  is  their  outward  part. 
And  my  hearts  right,their  inward  loueof  beait. 
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Ecwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took^ 
And  each  doth  good  tumes  now  vnto  the  other^ 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famifiit  for  a  lodce, 
Or  heart  in  louc  with  fighcs  himfclfc  doth  fmother  $  . 
With  my  louef  pi^re  then  my  eye  doth  ff  aft. 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  hearts 
An  other  time  mine  eye  is  my  hearts  gue^i. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  loue  doth  fliait  apart. 
So  either  by  thy  pidure  or  my  ]oue» 
Thy  feife  away,are  prefent  ftiU  with  me. 
For  thou  nor  Urther  then  my^boughts  canft  moue. 
And  I  am  ftill  with  them,and  they  with  thee« 
Or  if  they  (Icepc,  thy  Dilute  in  my  fight 
Awakes  mylieart,to  bearu  and  eyes  deUght. 

fl  Ow  careful!  was  I  when  I  tookemy  way, 
*  Each  trifle  rnder  trueft  barres  to  thnift, 
Tb^  to  my  vfe  it  might  vn-?fed  ftay 
Irom  hands  of faIfeho<Kl^  fure  wardsoftnift  ? 
But  thou^to  whom  my  iewda  trifles  are^ 
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Mofl  worthy  ccmfbrt,now  my  grcateft  griefc. 

Thou  beftofdcercft^and  mine  onely  cdrc^ 

Art  left  the  prey  of  eiicry  vulgar  theefe. 

1  hee  haue  I  not  lockc  vp  in  any  chcft, 

Saue  where  thou  art  not  chough  I  fecle  chou  art. 

Within  the  gentle  clofu  cofmybreft, 

From  whence  at  pleafurc  thou  maift  come  and  part. 
And  eucn  ihcncc  thou  wilt  be  ftolne  Ifcare, 
For  truth  prooues  iheeuiHi  for  a  prize  fo  dcare. 

AGainfi  that  time  ( if  euer  that  tin^e  come  ) 
When  I  fhall  fee  thee  fro wne  on  my  dcfc^fts. 
When  asthy  louehach  caft  his  vrmoft  fumme, 
Cauld  to  that  audtte  by  aduifd  refpeds, 
AgainA  that  time  when  thou  (halt  flrangely  pafle. 
And  fcarcely  greete  me  with  that  funne  thine  ey e. 
When  loue  conuerted  from  the  thing  it  was 
Shall  reaibns  finde  of  fetled  grauitie. 
Againft  that  time  do  I  infconce  me  here 
*  Within  the  knowledge  of  mineownc  defart. 
And  this  my  hand,againft  my  ielfe  ypreare, 
To  guard  the  lawful!  reafbns  on  thy  part. 

To  leaue  poore  me,thou  hatt  the  (trength  of  lawes, 
Since  why  to  loue  J  can  alledge  no  cau(e, 

HOw  heauie  doe  I  iourney  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  feeke  (n>y  wearie  trauels  end^ 
Doth  teach  that  eaic  and  that  repofe  to  fay 
Thus  farre  the  miles  are  meafurde  from  thy  friend. 
The  beaft  that  beares  me.tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  duly  on^to  beare  that  waight  in  me^ 
As  if  by  fomc  inftindt  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  lou'd  not  fpeed  being  made  from  thee: 
The  bloody  fpurre  cannot  prouoke  him  on. 
That  foroe-timeb  anger  thrufts  into  hts  hide» 
Which  beauily  be  aafwcra  wkh  a  grone^ 
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More  (Iiarpe  to  me  chen  (purring  ro  his  fidf  , 
For  thac  lame  grone  doth  put  this  in  my  min^t 
My  grcefc  lies  onward  ana  my  toy  behind. 

THus  can  my  louc  rxcufe  the  flow  ofFencc, 
Of  my  dull  bearer^when  from  t-iee  I  (peed, 
Irom  where  chou  arc,  why  fliotilld  I  halinic  thence. 
Till  I  returne  ofppding  is  noeneed. 
O  what  cxcufe  will  my  poore  beaft  then  find. 
When  i\\  ifc  extremity  can  fremc  but  flow. 
Then  fliould  1  ipurre  though  mounted  en  the  wind. 
In  winged  fpeed  no  motion  flia'1 1  know, 
Then  can  no  horic  with  my  deHre  keepe  pace. 
Therefore dcfiref of perfefts  !ouc  being  made} 
Shall  naigh  noc  dull  flclli  in  his  fiery  race. 
But  Icuctor  louc^thus  fliall  excufe  my  iadc. 
Since  from  thee  going.hc  went  wilfullflow. 
Towards  thee  ile  run,ind  giue  him  leaue  to  goe. 

SO  am  I  as  the  rich  whofi:  Glefle d  key. 
Can  bring  him  to  hib  fweet  vp-locked  treafure. 
The  v\  hich  he  v\  ill  not  eu*ry  hower  furuay, 
F  :r  bluniing  the  fine  point  of  fcldomeplca(ure« 
Therefore  are  feafls  fo  follemne  and  Co  rare. 
Since  fiKlom  comming  in  the  long  yearc  fct. 
Like  flones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Ot  captaire  lewellsin  the  carconct. 
So  is  I  he  time  that  kecpcs  you  as  my  cheft. 
Or  as  the  ward-robe  w  hich  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  mikefome  fpcviall  inHant  fprciall  blcft. 
By  new  vnfouluing  his  i:nprifon*d  pride. 

BlefTcd  arc  you  whofc  worthincflc  glues  skope. 
Being  had  to  tryumph^Deing  lackt  to  hope. 

\?^  V^^t  i-  your  fubflancc,  whereof  are  you  made. 

That  njiliions  of  Arange  (haddowcs  on  you  tend? 

Since 
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Since  rticry  one^hath  cuery  onc^onc  ftade, 

And  you  but  onc^can  euery  (haddow  leud: 

Defcribe  t/idonis  and  the  countcrftc« 

Is  poorely  tmmitatcd  after  you. 

On  HelUtis  chcckc  all  art  ofbeautic  (ct, 

And  vou  in  Grecian  tires  arc  painted  new: 

Speakc  of  the  fbring.and  foyz^n  of  the  yearc. 

The  one  doth  inaddovv  of  your  be2Utte  (hoWt 

The  other  as  j  our  bountie  doth  appeare^ 

And  you  in  euery  bk  (Ted  (hape  'a  e  know. 
In  all  cxtcrnall  grace  you  naue  feme  part^ 
But  you  like  none^nonc  you  for  conftant heart. 
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OH  how  much  more  doth  beamie  bcauttous  fecme, 
By  that  fweet  ornament  which  truth  do:b  glue. 
The  Rofe  lookes  faire,  but  fairer  wc  it  dccme 
For  that  fweet  odor^ which  doth  in  jt  liuc: 
The  Canker  bloomeshaue  full  as  deepe  a  die. 
As  the  perfumed  tin  Aure  ofthc  Rofcs, 
Hang  on  fuch  thornes,and  play  as  wantonly. 
When  ibmmers  breath  their  masked  buds  difcloies: 
But  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  Ihow, 
They  Itue  vnwoo'd,  and  vnre^£)ed  fade. 
Die  to  themfelues  •  Sweet  Roles  doe  not  h^ 
Of  their  fweet  deatbes^  are  fweeteA  odora  made; 
And  (b  of you\beauticui  and  louely  youth^ 
When  that  (hall  yade^by  \ti{t  diftils  your  rruth.  . 

NOt  marble,  northe  guilded  monamenr; 
OfPrincesOiall  out-liue  thispowrefuU  rime^ 
But  yttu  (hall  (hine  more  bright  in  thefe  contents 
Then  Tn(w  epc  ftone^  be(mcer'd  w  ith  {Iutri(h  timc» 
When  waftefuU  warrc  /hall  Stutnttooxx-x  urnc^ 
And  broiles  roote  out  the  worke  of  ma(bnry9 
Kor  y^'^nr/hisfwordj.norwarrest^ck/ue  fluUbttnie;- 

1  he  Jiuiog  record  ^y  our  monory,  . 
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Gainft  dcatb^and  all  obliuious  emnity 

Shall  you  pace  forth^  your  praife  (hall  ftil  finde  roome^ 

Eucn  in  the  eyes  ofaU  poftcdcy 

That  weare  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doome. 

So  til  the  iudgement  that  your  felfe  ari(e» 

You  liuc  in  chis^and  dwdlin  louers  cics. 

Sweet  loue  renew  thy  force ,  be  it  not  faid 
Thy  edge  (hould  blunter  be  then  apetitc. 
Which  bur  coo  daie  by  feeding  is  alaied^ 
To  morrow  (harpned  in  his  former  might. 
So  loue  be  thou^altbough  too  daie  thou  fill 
Thy  hungrie  eies^euen  till  they  winck  wichfulnefle^ 
Too  morrow  fee  agatne,and  doe  not  kill 
The  fpirit  of  Louc^with  a  perpetual  dulqcHc: 
Let  this  (ad  Intrsm  like  the  Ocean  be 
Which  Darts  the  (hore^where  two  contra^^ed  new. 
Come  daily  to  the  baockes^that  when  they  (ee.- 
Retume  or  loue^more  blefl  mi^  be  the  ?ie  w. 
Ascal  it  Winter^which  being  ful  of  care^ 
Makes  Somers  welcome,thrice  more  wi(h'dyaK>re  rare! 

BEing  your  flaue  what  (nould  I  doe  but  tend, 
Vpon  the  houres^d  timesofyorir  defire? 
I  haue  no  precious  time  at  al  to  ipend; ' 
Nor  feruices  to  doe  til  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world  without  end  houre, 
WhilO  I  (my  (bueraine)  watch  tlie  clock  for  you» 
Nor  thinke  the  bitterncifc  of  abfence£>wrey 
When  you  haue  bid  your  feruant  onceadieue. 
Nor  dare  I  qucftion  with  my  icalious  thought* 
Where  you  may  be,or  your  atfaires  fuppofe. 
But  like  a  (ad  flaue  (tay  and  thinke  of  nought 
Saue  where  you  are ,  how  happy  you  make  thoie. 
Satrue  a  foole  is  louc^that  in  your  Wj11» 
(Though  you  doe  any  tbiog)h<s  thin](es  no  ill« 
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THat  God  fbfbid,that  nude  roe  firft  your  flauc, 
I  (bould  in  dioughc  controulc  your  times  of  pleaiiire. 
Or  u  your  hand  ch*  account  of  koures  to  craue. 
Being  your  raflail  bound  to  ftaie  your  leiiiire. 
Oh  let  me  ftiifern)eing  atyour  beck) 
Th*  imprilbn'd  aofence  ofyour  libeitiey 
And  patience  tamctto  fu£(erance  bide  each  cheeky 
Without  accusing  you  of  iniury« 
Be  where  you  Iift,your  charter  is  Co  ftrong. 
That  vou  your  tak  may  priutledge  vour  time 
To  wnat  you  will,to  you  it  doth  belong. 
Your  ielfe  ao  pardon  of  iclfe^doine  crime. 

I  am  to  waite,though  waiting  to  be  hell. 

Not  blame  your  plcafnre  be  it  ill  or  welL 
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IF  their  bee  nothing  new^but  that  which  is. 
Hath  beene  before ,  how  are  our  braines  beguild, 

Which  laboring  for  inuention  beare  amide 

The  Iccood  burthen  of  a  former  diild  ? 

Oh  that  record  could  with  a  back-ward  k>oke, 

Euen  of  fiue  hundrtth  courlet  of  theSunne, 

Show  me.your  image  in  fome  antique  booke. 

Since  minde  atfirfiincarreAer  was  done. 

That  I  might  fee  what  the  old  world  could  (ay. 

To  this  compofed  wonder  of  your  frame. 

Whether  we  are  mettded,or  where  better  they. 

Or  whether  reuolution  be  the  fame. 
Oh  fiire  I  am  the  wits  of  former  dates. 
To  fubiefts  worie  haue  giucn  admiring  praiic* 
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Like  as  the  wanes  make  towards  the  pibled  fliore^ 
So  do  our  minuites  haften  to  their  end, 
Eadi  changiofi  place  with  that  which  goes  bdint^ 
In  (equent  toUe  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Natitttty  once  in  the  maine  ofliebis 
'    !  E  Oawfc 
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Cravvics  to  mtturiey, where  with  being  crown*<^ 
CiookcJ  eclipfes  gainft  his  glory  frght. 
And  time  that*gaue,doch  now  hif  gttc  confbuiitf* 
Time  doth  gainflne  the  flori  (h  fee  on  youtbi 
And  dducs  theparaldt  in  beauties  broWr 
Fcedes  on  the  rariues  ofnaoitea  mKh^ 
Ajid  nothing  ftands  bu£  for  his  fieth  ro  mow. 

And  yec  to  cimci  in  hope,niy  verfc  (hall  ftand? 

Praiiing  thy  worth^difp ighc  his  criiell  hand. 
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IS  it  chy  wil^thy  Image/hould  keepc open 
My  heauy  eielids  to  the  weary  night? 
Doft  thou  dcGre  my  flumbers  mould  be  broken^ 
While  (hadoweslike  to  thee  do  mocke  my  (ight? 
Is  it  thy  ipirit  that  thou  (end^  from  thee 
So  farre  firom  home  into  my  deeds  to  prye^ 
To  find  out  (bames  and  idle houres  in  me^ 
The  skppe  and  tenure  of  thy  lelmifief 
O  no,thy  loue  though  mucn^inor  (b  giear^ 
It  is  my  loue  that  kccpes  mine  eic  awake,. 
Mine  o  wne  true  loue  that  doth  my  reft  defeat^ 
To  plaie  the  watch-man.  euer  for  tny  fake. 

For  thee  watch  I^whilii  thou  doft  wake  eliewhere^. 

From  me  farre  of »  with  otben  all  ta  neere^ 
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SInne  of felfe-loue  poflefletktl  niine  ete^ 
And  all  my  fiNilejttid  al  my  euery  part;, 
JVnd  for  this  hnne  rhmc  k  no  rememey. 
It  is  fo  grounded  inwalEd  in  my  heart. 
Me  thinkea  no  fiice  fb  gratious  is  u  minet 
Ko  fhape  (b  true^no  truth  of  fuch  account. 
And  for  my  felfe  mioe  owoe  worth'do  ddfine. 
As  I  all  other  iaall  worths  fiumount.. 
But  whei^  my  g|afle  fhe^nretoieii^  felfe  indeed 
Seated  and  chwt  with  tand  antiquiti^ 
JMittc  owne  fcU^  loue  qu^te  concmj  lecad 


ScUe^relfclMlM«m  Wqirity. 
T»t)icc(ai^ic£>lMtfer  mjr&irc  IpniTe. 
P*»Miogoytgewichbeiiity©fthydaicv 

A  CainftmyloKihiabcttlninow 
X^mh  tms  ioiitfioiis  hand  cbniflu  and  ore-wcme. 

When  boum  hjiie  drdndliis  Ucmm!  Md  fiia  his  bio w 

Widi  Uncf  «Ml  wriado^whcn  hisyouchfidl  mocne 

Rich  cMuUd  oo  CO  Ages  Sccpic  nsghc 

And  lU  chore  beiocies  wbetcof  now  be  s  fing 

ArevanUhiog.or  Tioifhcotfcoffigh^ 

SceaiiM  awajr  Che  imftft  oOib  £^ 

Vor Achacsme  do  I  nowforcific 

Agaanft  mnfounding  Am  cruell  knife, 

Tnac  he  fliall  Better  cue  trocD  mcniory 

11/  fweec  loiies  beaucjr,though  myiottcnlife. 
His  beaucie  OiaD  io  chefe  bfa^ke  lines  be  ieeae.  i 
And  cbey  (haU  line,  and  he  in  themflill  cceciie. 

WHen  I  hatie  (ecne  hy  cimes  fed  Iiand  defaced 
The  rich  proud  coft  of  oucvrcme  buried  age« 

When  &fiieclme  lofcie  covi  ers  I  fee  downe  ra(cd. 

And  brafle  eceroall  flaoe  CO  raonall  rage. 

When  I  haiie  feene  che  busgiy  Ocean  gatne 

Aduantage  on  che  Kingdome  of  ihc  (hoarc^ 

And  che  mme  ibile  win  ofche  wacry  Rttine, 

locreafing  (}ore  v^iih  loflc.and  We  v\  iih  (lore. 

When  ]  haue  fccne  ftich  inccrchangc  of  ftate, 

Or  flat c  ic  klk  confounded,  to  decay, 

Ktttne  hath  taught  methusio  rumiuare 

ThacTime  will  come  and  tale  my  louc  away« 
This  thought  is  as  a  death  vs  h  ck  cannot  choofe 
Bui  wccpe  co  baue,cbac  v^  bich  ic  fcares  co  loofe. 

€  f fiee  brafle^nor  Aone,nor  eanh  .nor  boundlcfle  /ea« 
^Btti  fid  rooniUiiy  orc^fwairs  their  ponir^ 

Ci  How 
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How  with  this  rage  (ludl  hcaide  bold  a^t, 
Who(e  aifKon  is noffaoogcr died  a  flower? 
Ohovv  (hall  luQimers  hunoy  breath  iicikl  out, 
Againft  the  vvrackfuU  fiedge  ofbattring  dayes^ 
When  rocks  impct9Rid>le  areooc  ib  ftoote  , 
"Nor  gates  of  ftcek  fe  flioog  but  ckne  decmtf 
O  fearefiiU  medttatioOf  whese  aladc^ 
Shall  tim%  bcft  Icwett  fiooitimes  cheft  Ik  hiit^ 
Or  what  ftrong  haod  can  hold  his  tm&  foote  bad^ 
Or  who  his  ^ile  or  beautie  can  forbid? 
O  none^Tnledc  this  miracle  haue  mighty 
That  in  black  inckmylone  maj  ftUlmiiiebri^il* 

TYr^d  with  all  thefe  for  reftfuU  death  I  crf^ 
As  to  behold  de(ert  a  begger  bome^ 
And  necdie  Nothing  trimd  in  ioUitie, 
And  purefl^faith  ynhappUy  ibrfwom^ 
And  gilded  honor  (kamehiUy  mi^la/^ 
And  maiden  vcrtue  rudely  flhimpeced, 
And.f  igHt  perfe^lioa  wrongfully  difgracVI^ 
Andftrength  by  limping  fway  dtfabled» 
And  arte  made  tung*tidc  by  authoritie. 
And  Folly  (Doftor-Kke^  coutrouling  fkilb 
And  iimple-Truth  mifcalde  Stmplicttiey 
And  captiue^good  accendiog  Qmaiae  ilL 
Tyr  d  with  all  theli^fiom  th^  would  Ibe  gooc^ 
Saue  that  to  dye^I  leaae  my  loue  alona 

AH  wherefore  with  infe^on  flioitld  he  liue^  * 
And  with  his  prefence  grace  impietie^ 
That  finne  by  him  aduaoage  fliould  atcbiuc^ 
And  lace  it  feife  with  his  (bcietic  ? 
Why  Aiould  fal/e  patntine  immitate  hli  chtdti^ 
And  fteale  dead  feeing  of  bis  liuine  hewf 
Why  Omild  poore  beautie  indire^  l^dK, 
Jtkiib  of  fliad4oiiiv^&|ce  httRblcis4nf7 


Why  fliould  he  liue  ,no  w  nkture  baockroitt  b, 
Bcggcrd  ofblood  to  blufli  through  liucly  taines^ 
For  (he  hath  tKi  eichecbcr  now  hot  hh. 
And  proud  of  many^Iiucs  vpon  his  gaines? 

O  him  (he  flores^co  (how  what  welth  (he  had. 

In  daies  long  (ince^befbre  theie  laft  fo  bad 
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THus  is  his  checlee  the  map  of  daies  out-wome^ 
When  beauty  liu'd  and  d/ed  as  flowers  do  now^ 

Before  thcfe  baflard  (tgnes  of  faire  were  bome^ 

Or  durft  inhabit  on  a  Huing  browi 

Before  the  goulden  treses  of  the  dead. 

The  right  of  (cpulchcrs,were  (home  away. 

To  Hue  a  (cond  life  on  fecond  head> 

Ere  beauties  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 

In  him  thofc  holy  antique  bowers  are  (eene. 

Without  all  ornamcnt»it  (Hfe  and  true. 

Making  no  fummer  of  an  others  greene. 

Robbing  no  ould  to  dre(re  his  beauty  new. 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  Nature  ftore. 
To  (hew  faullc  Art  whit  beauty  v\  as  of  yore. 
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THofe  parts  of  thee  that  the  worlds  eye  doth  YieWt 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend:    .' 
All  tounp(the  voice  of  fouIes)giue  thee  that  end, 
Vctring  bare  truth,euen  fo  as  foes  Commend, 
Their  outward  thus  with  outward  prai(e  is  crownd^ 
But  thofc  fame  toungs  that  gi ue  thee  (b  thine  owne,    . 
In  other  accents  doe  this  prai  (e  confound 
By  feeing  farther  then  the  eye  hath  (hownc. 
They  looke  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that  in  gucfle  they  meafure  by  thy  deeds. 
Then  churls  their  thoaghts(although  their  eies  were  kindj 
To  thy  fa'Tc  flower  ad  the  ranclce  fincll  of  weeds. 
But  why  ihy  odor  maccheth  not  thy  fliow, 
.The  fblye  is  tbis/hat  thoirdoeft  omimon  grow» 
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THat  chou  are  bl Jin*d  Hiall  not  be  thy  defcA, 
For  flandcrs  markc \i'as  cucr  yet  the  ftire. 
The  ornament  ofbeaucy  is  tufpeiSt, 
A  Oow  that  flies  inhcaucns  ivvceteft  ayre; 
So  thou  be  goodyfUnder  doth  but  approue, 
Tlicir  worth  the  greater  beeiiig  woo  d  of  time, 
For  Canker  vice  the  fweeteft  budsdodiloue^ 
And  thou  prefent'il  a  pure  rnftayined  prime. 
Thou  haft  paft  by  the  ambulh  ot  young  daief ^ 
Either  not  aiTayld^orviAorbecingcharg^d^ 
Yet  this  thy  praife  cannot  be  (be  thy  praile^ 
To  tye  vp  enuy^eucrmorc  inlargcd, 
If  fotTie  iufpcd)  of  ill  maskt  not  tSy  (how^ 
Then  thou  alone  kingdomes  of  hcara  fliouidftowc/ 

NOe  Longer  mourne  for  me  when  I  tm  dead^ 
Then  you  (hall  hcare  the  /iirly  iuilen  bell 
Gtue  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world  with  vildcd  wormcs  to  dwcU: 
Nay  if  you  read  this  linc»rcmcmber  not. 
The  hand  that  writ  it/or  I  loue  you  To, 
That  I  inyourfweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot^ 
If  thinking  on  me  tlien  fliould  make  you  woe. 
O  if(l  hyjyou  looke  vpon  this  ver  (c. 
When  I  (perhaps)  con^unded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  (o  mucn  as  my  poorc  name  relicrfc; 
But  let  vour  loue  eucn  with  my  life  decay. 

Lealt  the  wife  world  Oiould  lookc  into  your  mose^ 

And  mocke  you  with  mc  after  I  am  gon« 

OLcaft  the  world  (hould  taske  you  to  recite^ 
yAftut  merit  liu*d  in  me  that  you  fliouId  Jour 
After  my  Jcath^deare  loue^^  get  me  quitCj 
P  V  you  in  n?  cm  nothing  worthy  proue. 

VolciTc  you  wviuld  dcuiic  (boi^  vccuou*  lycf 

To 


To  ioe  more  for  me  then  foiiieowae  ddert^ 
And  hang  more  pratfe  vpon  dcceaftd  I, 
Then  nigard  truth  would  willingKr  tmpsrt/ 
O  leaft  your  true  loue  mty  (ceme  f  alcc  in  this. 
That  you  for  loue  fteake  wellof  meTntrue^ 
My  name  be  buried  ipvheffcmy  body  is, 
And  liue  no  more  to  ftame  nor  me^or  yoii. 
For  I  am  (hamd  by  that  which  I  bnng  fbrtht 
And  fo  fliould  you^to  loue  things  nothing  woit&« 
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THat  time  ofyeeare  thou  maift  in  me  bdiotd. 
When  yellow  leaues.or  none»or  few  doc  bange 
Vpon  thofe  boughes  which  (hake  againft  the  coold^ 
Bare  rn'wd  quiers,  where  late  the  fweet  birds  iv^^^ 
In  me  thou  (ecft  the  twi'Iight  of  fuch  day, 
As  after  Sun-fet  fadeth  in  the  Weft, 
Which  by  and  by  blacke  night  do^  take  awty* 
Deaths  fecond  fclfe  that  (esus  vp  all  in  reft 
In  me  thou  feeft  the  gtowine  of  fuch  fire. 
That  on  the  afliei  of  his  youtndoth  lye. 
As  the  death  bed^whereon  it  muft  expire, 
Confum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nunilhtby* 
This  thou  perceu  ft,  which  makes  thy  loue  more  Bnmgj 
To  loue  that  well^whicfa  thou  muft  Icauc  cue  long. 
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BVt  be  contented  when  that  fell  areflt 
With  out  all  bayle  (hall carry  me  twty. 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  fomt  intereft. 
Which  for  memorkll  ftill  with  thee  (half  fti]r« 
When  thou  rcuew(ftthis,thou  doeft  reuew^ 
The  very  part  was  conlecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  haue  but  earth,which  is  hts  due^ 
My  (pirit  it  thine  the  better  part  of  me. 
So  then  thou  liaft  but  loft  die  dregs  of  life. 
The  pray  of  wormes^my  body  being  dead, 
The  coward  conqucttof^  vvretche&knife. 

To 
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To  bafe  of  chce  co  be  rcmcmbrcd. 

The  wonh  of  ibat,i$  that  which  it  conuines. 
And  that  is  thii»  aad  thi(  with  thee  remaines. 

SO  are  you  to  my  thoughts  a^  food  to  are» 
Or  as  fweet  fcaron'4  ftewert  arc  to  the  ground; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  1  hold  fuehrftrife, 
As  twist  a  miTar  and  his  wealth  is  found. 
Now  proud  lis  an  inioyer^and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  fleale  his  treafure. 
Now  counting  beft  co  be  vvith  you  algne, 
Hien  bettcf  d  that  the  world  may  fee  my  oleafiirc* 
Some-time  all  ful  with  feafting  on  your  hght» 
And  by  and  by  cleane  ftarucd  for  a  looke^ 
Poflefhng  or  purfuing  no  delight 
Saue  what  is  had^or  muft  from  you  be  tooke. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  furfet  day  by  day, 

Or  gluttontn^jon  a|l/>r  all  away, 
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X7T7Hy  i$  my  Tcrlc  fb  barren  of  new  pridcf 
^       So  far  from  variation  or  quickectiange? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  notiglance  afide 
To  new  found  niethods,and  to  compounds  firange? 
Why  writelftill  aU.one,ctter  the  (ame. 
Ana  ke^  inuention  in  a  noted  wced^ 
That  eucry  word  doth  aknoft  fel  my  name. 
Shewing  tncir  birth^and  where  they  did  proceed? 
O  know  fweet  louc  I  alwaies  write  i^yoo. 
And  you  and  loue  arc  ftill  mv  argumenu 
So  all  my  bcft  is  drefHng  old  words  Qew, 
Spending  againe  what  is  already  (pent: 

For  as  the  Sun  is  daily  new  ana  old. 

So  is  my  loue  ftill  telling  what  is  told, 

^T|{y  glane  will  (hew  thee  how  thy  beauties  wert, 
JL  Tny  dyall  how  thy  pretious  mynuits  waffe. 


Sonnets. 

The  facant  Icaucs  thy  mindei  imprint  will  bcare » 
And  of  this  booke,thifl  learning  maift  thou  ca(tc« 
The  wrinckles  ^hichthy  glaflc  will  truly  (how. 
Of  mouthed  graues  will  giue  thee  mcir.orie, 
Tiou  by  thy  dyals  (hady  ftealih maift  know. 
Times  theeu^fti  progrcife  toecernitie. 
Looke  what  thy  mcmorie  cannoc  concaine. 
Commit  to  thefe  wafte  blacks,and  thou  (halt  findc 
Thofe  children  nurft,deliuerd  from  thy  braine. 
To  rikc  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  minde. 
Tiiefc  cf}ices,fo  ofc  as  thou  wik  looke, 
Si)all  profit  thee  and  mu;.h  inrich  thy  booke. 

SO  oft  hauc  T  inuok  d  thee  for  my  Mufe, 
And  found  fuch  fiirc  afTilbnce  in  my  verfe. 
As  cucry  Ahen  pen  haih  got  my  vfe. 
And  vnder  thee  their  poe(ie  di(pei(e. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumbe  on  high  to  fing. 
And  heauie  ignorance  aloft  to  flie, 
Hauc  added  tethers  to  the  learneds  wing. 
And  giuen  grace  a  double  Maicftie, 
Yet  be  moft  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 
Whoie  influence  is  thine»and  borne  of  thee. 
In  others  workes  thou  dooft  but  mend  the  (Hie, 
And  Arts  with  thy  fweete  graces  graced  be* 
But  thou  art  al;  my  art,and  dooft  aduance 
As  high  as  learning^my  rude  ignorance. 
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U/Hilft  I  alone  did  call  vpon  thy  ayde. 

My  yerfe  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace. 

But  now  my  tMacious  numbers  are  decay  de. 

And  tny  (ick  Mufe  doth  giue  an  other  place. 

I  era»t  (  fweet  louejihy  louely  argument 

Dcferues  the  trauaile  of  a  worthier  pen. 

Yet  what  of  ther  thy  Poet  doth  inuenc. 

He  robs  thee  of^ana  payes  it  thee  againc, 

F  He 


Hclods  thee  nmae^md  he  dole  chu  word; 

From  chy  behemoiir^utie  doch  begtae  i 

And  found  it  in  chy  cheeke:  be  can  a(K)ord  * 

No  praife  to  thee,Diic  what  in  thee  doch  liue. 
Then  rhaoke  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  fay^ 
Since  what  he  owes  thee,thou  thy  fclie  dooft  pay, 
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OHow  r  faint  when  t  of  you  dd^lte^ 
Knowing  a  bett<Jr  ^irit  doch  vfc  your  namc^ 
And  in  the  praife  thereof  fpends  all  his  mij^ht. 
To  make  me  toong^de  Ip^aUng  of  your  fame« 
Bur  fince  your  wmthf'vride  as  the  Ocean  i$) 
The  humble  as  the  ptoudeft.  faile  doth  beare^ 
My  fawfiebarkefmfcrior  farreto  hi$> 
On  your  broad  matnc  doth  Wilfully  appeare. 
Your  (hallowed  heipe  will  hold  me  tp  a  floate,. 
Whilft  he  vpoo  your  ibimdleile  deepe  doch  fide^. 
Or  (  bcipewraete  ^  I  am  a  wortUdTc  bote. 
He  of  tall  building,  JOid  of  goodljppride 

Then  If  he  thriuc  and  1  be  caft  away. 

The  word  was  this,my  louc  was  my  decay. 

O^  T  {hall  liue  your  Epitaph  to  nuStc, 
Ot*  you  furuiue  when  I  in  earth  am  rocceo. 
From  hence  your  memory  deach  cannot  cake^ 
Although  in  me  each  pare  wiU  be  fon;otten« 
Your  name  from.hence  immortal!  life  fliall  haue. 
Though  I  (^  once  gone)  to  all  the  world  mud  dye,. 
The  earth  can  yeeld  me  but  a  common  graue. 
When  ]Fou  intombed  in  mens  eyes  (hmlyt. 
Your  monument  (hall  be  my  gentle  ▼erfe*. 
Which  eyes  notyet  created  fliall  ore-read. 
And  cou  Rgf  CO  be,  your  beeing  fliall  rehearlr, 
HVhen  all  che  brea:ber»ofthis  world  are  dead. 
You  ftill  fliall  Hue  (fiich  ▼ertuelialhmy  Pen) 
MTherebreach  mod  brcatha^eueirtii  the  nouths  of ntfO'^ 

Igpat 
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I  Grant  thoa  wen  DOC  married  to  my  M  jfe^' 
And  therefore  mwef I  without  actainc  ore*lookie 
The  dedicated  words  which  wricert  ? (e 
Of  their  faire  rubie  A>blcffiog  euerr  booke. 
Thou  art  as  faire  in  Imowledge  at  mbew^ 
Fifidii^  thy  wonh  a  limmic  paft  my  pfaiic^ 
And  therefore  art  inferc'd  to  leeke  anew, 
Some.fteOier  ftampe  of  the  thne  bettcriitt  dayea* 
And  do  folouc^yet  when  they  liauedeuiide,  ^ 
What  ftrained  touches  Rhethofick  can  lend, 
Thoo  tfuty  faire^wert  mdy  faq>athixde, 
Ia  true  plaine  words  ^by  tny  true  telline  friend* 
And  their  grofle  painting  might  be  better  tT^i 
Where  checkes  need  blood^io  thee  it  is  abuTd. 

INeuer  fiw  that  you  did  pdntiag  m^ 
And  therefore  to  your  Gitre  no  paindog  Icc^ 
I  found  (  or  thought  I  found)  jou  did  exceedt 
The  barren  tender  of  a  Poets  debt : 
And  therefore  haue  Iflept  in  your  report. 
That  you  your  felfo  being  extant  well  might  (how« 
How  fare  a  modeme  quill  doth  come  to  mort, 
Si>eakiog  of  worth,what  worth  in  yoo  doth  groWj 
This  (ilence  for  my  iinne  you  did  impute. 
Which  Ihallbemoftmy  glory  being dombe/ 
For  I  impajte  not  beautie  t>eiog  mucei 
When  others  would  giuc  lifeaand  bring  a  tombe» 
There  liues  more  life  in  one  of  yourraire  eyes^ 
Then  both  your  Poets  can  in  praifc  dcuiie* 

XjWHo  is  it  that  (ayes  mofi,  which  can  lay  mote. 
Then  diis  rich  praife,diat  you  alone»ate  yoUt 
In  whoie  confine  immured  is  the  flofe. 
Which  fliould  cxan^k  where  yoiv  equall  grew* 
LcaDepemirie  withmthatPen  dodidwd(» 

F  ft  Thai 
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That  to  his  fubicft  lends  not  fomc  finall  gtorjr. 

But  he  that  writes  ofyou.irhc  cao  lell. 

That  you  are  yoa,fo  dignifirs  his  ftory. 

Let  hi:ii  but  coppy  what  in  you  is  writ. 

Not  making  wone  what  nature  made  To  cleere. 

And  fuch  a  counter^part  (hall  fame  his  wir. 

Making  his  iiite  admired  euery  where. 
Yoy  to  your  beautious  blcffings  adde  a  curfe, 
Being  fond  on  praife^whtch  makes  your  prailes  vvorfe. 

MY  toung-ttdc  Mufe  in  manners  holds  her  fttU, 
While  comments  of  your  praife  richly  compird, 
Refcrue  their  CharaAer  with  gmildcn  quill. 
And  precious  phrafc  by  all  the  Miifcs  Brd, 
I  thinke  good  thoughts,whilft  other  write  good  wordcs^ 
And  like  Tnlertered  clarke  ttill  crie  Amen, 
To  euery  Hiiime  that  able  (pirit  affords. 
In  pohflit  for/tie  of  well  refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praifd,!  fay  *tis  fo^  'tis  true, 
And  to  the  mod  of  praife  adde  fome-thing  more. 
But  that  is  in  my  thouQhtyWhofe  loue  to  you 
(Though  words  come  hind-moft^holds  his  ranke  before. 
Then  others,for  the  breath  of  words  re^ed. 
Me  for  my  dombe  thoughts^fpeaking  in  etfeft. 
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\7  \TA%  it  the  proud  full  faile  of  his  great  verft. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  (all  to  precious)  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  braine  inhearcc. 
Making  their  tombe  the  wonibc  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  nis  fpirit.by  fpirits  taught  to  write« 
Aboue  a  mortal]  pitch>that  (truck  me  dead  ? 
No,neithcr  he,nor  his  compters  by  nighc 
Giuing  him  avde,my  verfe  adoniihed. 
He  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghoft 
Which  nightly  guUs  him  with  intelligence, 
AsTiAors  of  my  filence  cannot  boaP, 


I  wit  not  fick  ofany  feare  from  thence. 

But  when  your  countinancefildvplurliiji^  * 
Then  lackt  I  nutter.that  tnfeebledmbie, 
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FArewell  thou  art  too  deare  for  my  poflefling^ 
And  like  enough  thou  kiibwft  thy  eftimate. 
The  Chapter  ofVhy  worth  gtues  thet  rdeafingt 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  aD  determinate* 
For  how'do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting. 
And  for  that  ritches  where  is  my  deftruin^ 
The  cauie  of  thb  faire  guift  in  me  is  wantin||^ 
And  lb  my  pattent  back  againe  is  flfreniing. 
Thy  lelfe  thou  gau'ft,thy  owne  worth  then  not  knowings 
Or  mee  to  whom  thou  gau'fl  it»eUc  miftakin^ 
So  thy  great  guift  vpon  mifpriHon  growing, 
Comes  home  againe>on  better  iudgement  miking* 
Thus  haue  1  had  thee  as  a  dreame  doth  flatter^ 
In  fleepc  a  King^but  waking  no  fuch  matter. 
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\7  V/^Hen  thou  (halt  be  difpode  to  (cc  me  lights 
And  pbce  my  menic  in  the  eie  of  skorne^ 
Vpon  thy  fide,againli  my  felfe  ile  fight. 
And  proue  theetirtuous^though  thou  art  forfwome: 
With  mine  owne  weakeneflc  being  beft  acquainted^ 
Vpon  thy  part  I  can  fct  downe  a  ftory 
Offaults  concealdywheriein  I  am^attatnted : 
That  thou  in  loo(ing  me^fliall  win  much  glory.* 
And  I  by  this  wil  be  a  gainer  too. 
For  bending  all  my  louing  thoughts  on  thec^ 
The  iniuries  that  to  my  fcIfe  I  doe. 
Doing  thee  rantage^dubie  vantage  me» 
Such  is  my  loue.to  thee  I  fo  belong. 
That  for  thy  right,my  (elfe  will  beait  tU  wtong, 
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SAy  dwthoa  di Afotfake  mee  for  ibae  fab^ 
Am  I  w ill  coaaKOC  TpoD  tint  oticDciL 
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Speake  oftxxf  Ianieneflc>  and  I  ftraight  will  halt: 
Againft  thy  reaibns  miking  no  defence. 
Inou  canft  noc^Ioue)dirgrace  me  halfe  to  iil,    . 
To  fct  a  forme  vpon  de(ired  change. 
As  ilc  my  fclfc  difgrace^knowing  ihy  wi?, 
I  will  acquaintance  ftrangle  and  looke  (Irange: 
Be  ahfent  from  thy  walkes  and  in  my  tongue, 
Thy  fweet  beloued  name  no  more  (hall  dwell, 
Lcaft  I(too  much  prophane)fiiou!d  do  5t  wrongc: 
And  haplieof  ourold  acquaintance  cell. 
For  thee,againft  my  iclfe  ile  vow  debate. 
For  I  muft  ncre  loue  him  whom  thou  doft  hace. 
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THen  hate  me  when  thou  Vvilt,  if  cuer,no\v. 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  croflc, 
loynewich  the  Ipightoffortune^makcmebow. 
And  doe  not  drop  in  for  an  afcer  loffe.* 
Ah  doe  not,when  my  heart  hath  fcapte  this  (brcorr» 
Come  in  the  rere  ward  of  a  conquerd  woe, 
Giucnota  windy  night  arainie  morrow. 
To  linger  nut  a  purpofd  ouer-throw. 
If  thou  wile  leaue  me,  do  not  leaue  me  laft. 
When  odier  pet  tie  griefes  haue  done  their  fpight. 
But  in  the  onfet  come^ib  Hall  I  tafte 
At  firft  the  very  worft  of  fortunes  might. 
And  other  ftraines  of  woe,  which  now  fceme  woe. 
Compared  with  loffe  of  thee,will  not  fccme  fb, 

SOmc  glory  in  their  birch^ibme  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  fome  in  their  bodies  force. 
Some  in  their  garments  though  ne^>«.fanglcd  ill: 
Some  in  their  Hawkes  and  Hound&,ibme  in  their  Horfe* 
And  euery  humor  hath  his  adiunApIeafore, 
Wherem  it  Andes  a  toy  aboue  the  reft. 
But  thefe  pcrciculets  are  not  my  meafure. 
Ail  thcfc  I  better  ia  one  geaeiallbcd. 


Thy  louc  Is  bitter  then  high  binh  to  me, 
Rif  her  then  weahh^proudertheo  gtrmcnts  coft, 
Of  more  delight  then  fbwkes  or  Horfcs  beer 
And  hauing  chee,of  all  mens  pride  1  boaft. 
Wretched  in  this  alone^chat  thou  maid  tatc^ 
All  this  away^and  me  mod  wretched  make, 
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BVt  doe  thy  worft  to  (leale  thy  fclfe  away, 
^For  tearme  of  life  thou  art  aflured  mine» 

And  life  no  longer  then  thy  loue  will  ftay» 

For  it  depends  vpon  that  loue  of  thine; 

Then  need  I  not  to  fcare  the  worft  of  wrongs, 

When  in  the  Icaft  of  them  my  life  hath  end, 

1  fee,  a  better  ftatc  to  me  belongs 

Then  that,which  on  thy  humor  doth  depend. 

Thou  canft  not  ?ex  me  with  inconftant  nitnde. 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  reuolt  doth  lie. 

Oh  what  a  h^py  title  do  I  Hnde , 

Happy  to  haue  thy  loue,  happy  to  die! 

but  whats  fo  bicffed  faire  that  fcarcs  no  blot. 
Thou  maift  be  fake,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 

SO  (hall  I  line/uppoluig  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  deceiued  husband  fo  loues  face. 
May  ftill  feeme  loue  to  me,though  altered  new; 
Thy  lookes  with  me, thy  heart  in  other  place* 
For  their  can  liue  no  hatred  In  thine  eye. 
Therefore  in  that  1  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  manies  lookes^the  falce  hearts  hiftory 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  firounes  and  wrincklcs  ftrange. 
But  heauen  in  thy  creation  did  decree, 
That  in  thy  face  fweet  Ichic  (bould  eucr  dwell. 
What  ere  thy  thoughts,  or  thy  hearts  workings  be, 
Th  V  lookes  (hould  nothing  thence;  but  fweetneife  telk 
How  like  Edms  apple  doth  chy  beautv  grow, 
If  thy  Iwcct  rertiK  aofwcre  not  thy  (now« 
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THef  dut  hane  pe wfc  to  liiiit,iiMl  win  doc  MMy 
That  doc  not  do  the  ditiig,thcf  moft  do  (how^ 
Who  iDoviDg  othcrs,are  tbemfclucs  ts  ftonc, 
VniTiooucd,coaId,Md  to  tenptatioo  flows 
Tbcv  ffght-y  do  iaherrit  hetucm  gtaces. 
And  hufband  natures  litcbei  fiooi  ciptac^ 
Tbey  arc  the  Lorda  and  owacif  ofthcir  iaaet» 
Ochert,but  ftewardaof  their  excellence: 
The  (bmmers  flo  wre  U  to  the  iboaner  fwett. 
Though  to  it  feMe,it  wiely  liqe  and  di^ 
But  ifthat  flpwre  with  bale  iofcAioii  mcetc^ 
The  bafcft  weed  out-briucs  his  dignity: 
For  fweeteft  things  ttfrae  fo wreft  by  their  deedes^ 
Lillies  that  fefier^inicll  far  worfcthen  weeds. 

HOw  (weet  and  lonely  doft  thou  nnlre  the  (kftac^ 
Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fn^ram  Roft, 
Doth  fpot  the  beautie  of  thy  buddiag  nauK? 
Oh  in  what  fweets  docft  thou  thy  finnes  indole! 
That  toneue  that  tells  tbeftory  of  chy  daiea^ 
(Makinglafciuious  comments  on  thy  feort} 
Cannot  dii^railCjlNit  in  a  kinde  of  praiie. 
Naming  thy  namcy  bleflea  an  ill  repofc* 
Oh  what  a  manlion  haue  tbofc  Ticea  got. 

Where  beauties  vatic  doth  couer  eufiy  Uoc^ 
And  all  things  turacs  to  faite^that  cics  can  M 
Take  heel^deare  hearit)of  this  large  prtuJedgCp 
The  hardeft  knife  ill  Tfd  doth  loo&  his  edge. 

COme  fay  thy  ftult  ia  jrouth/ome  wamoBcft, 
^Some  lay  thy  grace  ia^youtfa  and  gcodc  hon^ 
Both  grace  and  Uitkaarc  lou*d  oTmoit  aM  kfti 
Thou  makft  faults  mcei^diat  to  thee  icfecti 
As  on  the  finger  Ota  tfaiwol  Qgccnc^ 


Hie 


^ 


He  baled  Imell  wil  be  well  cfleemVIs 

So  are  tbofe  errors  char  in  thee  are  feeoe, 

To  ttitchs  tranflated,and  for  true  things  deem  d. 

How  many  lambs  might  the  flcmc  Wolfe  betray. 

If  like  a  Lambe  he  could  his  lookes  tranflate. 

How  many  gazers  mighft  thou  lead  away,  * 

If  thou  wouldft  vfe  the  ftrength  of  all  thy  ftatc? 
But  doe  not  fo,I  Jouc  thee  in  fuch  fort. 
As  thou  being  mine,niine  is  thy  good  teport. 
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Owlike  a  Winter  hath  my  abfence  beene 
From  thee,thepleafure  of  the  fleeting  yeare? 
What  freezings  hauc  I  fclt,what  darke  dales  leene? 
What  old  Decembers  barencfle  cucry  where? 
And  yet  this  time  remou'd  was  (bmmers  time. 
The  reeming  Autumne  big  with  ritch  increa/o. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 
Like  widdou«ed  wombes  alter  their  Lords  deceaie: 
Yet  this  aboundant  iflue  leem'd  tome. 
But  hope  of  Orphans,and  vn-fathered  finite^ 
For  Somraer  acid  his  plcaiiires  waite  oo  tbec^ 
And  thou  a way,the  very  birds  are  mute. 
Or  if  they  fing,tis  with  lb  dull  t  cheeie. 
That  leauet  lookepale^dreadiog  the  Wiaccvaoecfe; 

FRomyou  haue  I  beene  ablena  in  die  l^tias. 
When  proud  pide  April!  (dreftinallhiatnm) 
Hach  put  a  (pint  of  youth  io  cuery  thing? 
That  hcauie  54/iKniirlaught  and  leapt  with  hiox 
Yet  nor  the  laies  of  birds,nof  the  fweet  Cmell 
Of  diflerent  flowers  in  odor  and  in  hew. 
Could  make  me  any  fummers  flory  tell: 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  th^  grew: 
NofT  did  I  wonder  at  the  Lillies  white, 
Norpraife  the  deepe  Tomillion  in  the  Rofet 
They  wc«e  but  iweet^tttfif^mcf  of  delight: 

C  Dkawne 


Dravvir^  after  you,  you  pattcrhc  of  afl  thofc. 
Yet  fccm*d  it.  Winter  ftill,and  you  away. 
As  with  your  fhaddow  I  with  ihefc did  play. 
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THc  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide, 
Svvcctthcefc whence  didfttheufteale  thy  fwcct  that 

Ifnot  from  itny  loues  breath,the  purple  pride,  (fmeU 

Which  on  thy  fofx  cheeke  for  complexion  dwells? 

In  my  louei  vcines  thcu  haA  too  grofejy  died. 

The  Lillic  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 

And  buds  of  maricrom  had  ftolne  thy  hairc^' . 

The  Rofet  fearefully  on  thomes  ^d  ftand. 

Our  bluftiing  fliame.an  other  white  difi)aire:   * 

A  third  norrcd^nor white,had  ftolne ofboth. 

And  to  his  robbry  had  annexe  thy  breath. 

But  for  his  theft  in  pride  ofall  his  growth . 

A  vengfuU  canker  cate  him  vp  to  deaths 
More  flowers  I  iioted,yet  I  none  could  fee, 
But  fweet»Qr  culler  it  had  ftolne  from  thcc» 
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'y  \^  Here  art  thou  Mufc  that  thou forgetft  fo  long. 

To  fpeake  of  that  w  hich  giues  thee  all  thy  might? 

Spcndft  thou  thy  fiirie  on  fomc  wonhlelfe  fonge, 

Darkning  thy  powrc  to  lend  bafc  fubieas  light  * 

Returnc  forgetful!  Mufe,and  ftraight  redecme,  ' 

In  gentle  numbers  time  fo  idely  fpcnt. 

Sing  to  the  ear«  that  doth  thy  laies  eftcemc^ 

And  giuf s  thy  pcnboth  Aill and  argument. 

Rife  rcfty  Mufc,my  loues  fweet  face  faruay» 

If  time  haue  any  wrinde  graucn  there, . 

If  any,be  a  Satire  to  decay. 

And  make  times  ipoiles  difpifcd  euery  where. 
Giue  my  louc  fame  faftcr  then  time  wafts  iif^ 
So  thou  prcuenft  his  ficth,and  crooked  knife 

lOI 

H  truant  Mufc  yvhat  (hdlbc  thy  aiocnds^ 

For 


For  chjr  negleft  of  cntth  in  beauty  di'd? 

Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  loue  depends: 

So  doft  thou  too^and  therein  dtgnifi  a; 

Make  anfwere  Mure^wilt  thou  not  hafly  faie, 

Tru:h  needs  no  collour  with  his  coUour  fixt^ 

Beaucie  no  penfell^beautics  truth  to  lay: 

Butbeftisbeftyifneuer  intermixt, 

Becaufe  he  needs  no  praife^viilt  thou  be  dumb? 

Excufe  not  filence  fo/or't  Ues  in  thee, . 

To  make  him  much  out-liue  a  gilded  tombe: 

And  to  be  praifd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office  Mufe  J  teach  thee  how. 

To  make  him  fceme  long  henqe,a»  he  (bowes  now* 

I02 

MY  loue  is  ftrengthned  though  more  weake in (ee« 
I  loue  not  leflcythogh  lefle  the  (how  appeare,  (ming 
That  loue  is  marchandiz'd.whoic  ritch  efleeming^ 
The  owners  tongue  doth  publifli  euery  where. 
Our  loue  v^  as  ne w,and  then  but  in  the  ipring. 
When  I  xvas  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  laies. 
As  PhiUmell in  fummcrs  front  doth  finge. 
And  Uop^  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  daics: 
Not  that  the fummer  is  ieffc  pleafant  now 
Then  when  her  mournefuU  himns  did  hufli  the  nigh^ 
But  chat  wild  mu(ick  buithcns  euery  bow. 
And  fweei  s  growne  common  loo/e  their  deare  delight; 
Therefore  like  her,  I  fome-time  hold  iny  tongue: 
Becaufe  I  would  notdull  you  with  my  fooge^ 

A  Lack  what  pouerty  my  Mute  brings  forth. 
That  hauing  fuch  a  skope  to  fliow  her pride^ 
The  argument  all  bare  is  of  more  worth 
Then  when  it  hath  my  added  praifc  beikk^ 
Oh  blameme  not  if  1  no  more  can  writel 
Looke  in  your  glafle  and  there  appeares  aftce. 
That  oucr-goes  my  blunt  inuention  quite^ 
Dulling  oiy  unOiand  doing  me  diigrace. 

G  %  Were 


SHAir«5PlA»l'5«. 

Were  U  a<K  &TiiU  then  ibiutaijl  to  mend; 
To  imiTc  ctie  fubicA  dbt  befofv  wti  wcU; 
For  to  no  other  pifCt  ntf  rerfei  tciidi 
Then  of  your  ginces  ind  your  gifti  to  tell. 
And  ouycyOMKh  more  then  m  my  Terft  can  fit. 
Your  ownc  glatfe  flumet  you^wlien  you  looke  hi  ir. 

f04 
nro  me  fairc  fiknd  y  ou  nruer  can  bt  o!^ 
^  For  as  you  were  when  firft  your  eye  I  cyd^^ 
Such  feemes  your  beautie  ftill:7hree  Wtnters  colde^ 
Haue  from  the  for  re  (li  Oiooke  th  ree  fiimmen  pride^ 
Three  beautioua  iprin^  loytllow  Am$mm0  nimVf 
In  procefTe  of  the  fcatoos  haue  I  feene. 
Three  Aprill  perfumes  in  three  hoc  luoet  bum'd^ 
Since  firtt  I  faw  you  freOi  which  yet  are  greeno. 
Ah  yet  doth  beauty  hke  a  Dyalt  hand, . 
Steale  from  his  figure^and  no  pact  percetu'd. 
So  your  fweete  hcw,wbr  ch  me  thinkes  ftill  doth  flasA 
JiachmotioQ^indmineeyeroaybcdeceaucd.  - 

For  feare  of  which,hcare  this  thou  age  Ynbred, 
,    Ere  you  were  borne  was  beauties  fummer  dead. 

icy 

LEt  not  my  loue  be  caTd  Idolacri^^ 
Nor  mv  btloued  as  an  IdoU  flum^ 
Since  all  alike  my  foogs  aod  pttiftsbe 
To  oDC^of bnc^  fiidi,aod  euer  fo. 
Kinde  is  my  loue  to  day, to  morrow  idnd^, . 
Still  conftant  in  a  woa<koos  etcellence. 
Therefore  my  vcrfe  to  conftancie  confin'de,'. 
One  thint  expreffing^eauea  out  ditfereoce. 
Faire,klnde,and  cruets  all  my  argument, 
Faire,kinde  and  true^Tarrying  to  other  woidi^ 
And  in  this  change  is  my  inucntion  i^t^ 
Three  theams  m  ooetwMch  woodrona  ftope  aibrda» 
Faire,kinde,and  tmc^haytoftesi  Ii»'diiotte. 
Which  ibxee  tiUaaWiOCMrlRfHtieatciftone, 

Vrktn 


SoNHlTf*. 

TA7  Hen  iivthe  Chronicle  of  wafled  time, 
I  (ee  diicriptions  of  the  faireft  wighcsj 

And  beautie  making  beautifull  old  rime, 

Tn  i»rai(e  of  Ladies  dead^and  louely  Knights,. 

Tten  in  the  blaxon  of  iweet  beauties  bcft^ 

Of  handyof  fooce,of  lip,of  eye,of  brow, 

I  lee  cbeir  antique  Pen  would  haue  cspreft, . 

Euen  (iich  a  beauty  as  you  maifler  now. 

So  all  their  praifes  are  but  prophe(ies 

Of  this  our  time>all  you  prefiguring. 

And  for  they  look*d  but  with  deuining  eyes. 

They  had  not  ftill  enough  your  wonh  co  ling : 
For  we  which  now  behold  thefc  prefcnc  dayes, 
Haue  eyes  to  wonder,but  lack  toungs  to  praifc. 
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NOc  mine  owne  feares,nor  the  prophettck  foule. 
Of  the  wide  world.dreaming  6n  things  to  come^ 
Can'yet  the  leafe  of  my  true  loue  controule, . 
Suppofde  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doome. 
ThemortallMoone  hath  her  edipfe  induiMc, 
And  the  fad  Augurs  mock  their  owne  preiage, 
Incertenties  now  crowne  thenwfclues  afTur'dc, 
And  peace  prodaimesOliues  of  endlefle  age, 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  moA  balmte  time. 
My  loue  looket  fre(h,and  death  to  me  fubfcribes^ 
Since  (pight  of  him  lie  liuein  this  pooreriroe, 
While  he  infults  ore  dtiU  and  ipeaoilefle  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  (halt  finde  thy  monument^ 
When  tyrants  crefts  and  tombs  ofbraffe  are  (pent. 
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V7\7Hat*$  in  thebraine  thatlhck  may  character, 
^    ^  Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  trtiefpiriti 
What's  new  to  fteake,wbat  now  to  regifler. 
That  may  ezprefle  m  loue,or  Ay  deare  pierh  ? 
Nothing  (wect  boy^out  yet  like  prayers  diuinc^ 

G3  Imiift 
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I  muft  €9c1i  day  fajr  ore  the  TCfjrTame, 

Counting  no  oki  thing  oM,thou  mine,!  dmcw 

Enen  ts  ytrhcn  6rft  1  haHowcd  cbv  fjtcettancu 

So  that  eccmall  loue  in  loucs  frein  cafe, 

Waighes  not  the  dvft  and  ioMiry  of  age. 

Nor  giues  to  neccAarjr  wrinckles  pbcc^ 

But  makes  anriqiiicte  for  afe  his  page. 

Finding  the  fiitt  cooceU  of  loue  ihcfelird. 
Where  thae  and  outward  fome  wonld  fliewk deadL 
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ONeuer  fair  diat  I  was  f  aUe  of  heart» 
Thoughaofeoce  fecm*d  my  ftsoM  t6  qndUfie, 
As  eafic  ntiighc  I  from  my  felfe  depart. 
As  from  my  fbde  which  in  thy  breft  doth  lye : 
That  is  my  home  of  leue^if  I  haue  rang'd^ 
Like  him  that  traiiels  I  retume  agaioe, 
lufttothe  cime/MCwkh  the  time  cxcbaag'd^ 
So  thaa  my  MSt  bring  wnerfet  my  Aaine, 
Neuerbeleeue  thoogn  10  my  natnre  raign  d« 
All  frulcies  that  beiiege  all  kiadesof  blood. 
That  it  could  fo  prepofterouflie  be  ftatn'd. 
To  leaue  for  nothing  all  thy  fumme  of  eood : 

For  nothing  this  wide  Vninetie  I  cw» 

Sane  thou  my  Rofettn  it  fboH  artmy  a!L 

tio 

A  Las  "'tis  cnit,!  fane  gone  here  and  chert. 
And  made  my  feUea  motley  to  the  view, 
Gor'd  mine  own  ttooi^hcs^  SM  cheap  wiwt  ia.anft  dcaccb 
Made  old  offences  of  meAions  new« 
Moft  nue  it  is^that  I  haue  lookt  00  troth 
Aiconce  and  ftrangcly :  But  by  all  aboue, 
Thefeblenches  gane  my  heart  an  other  yonth. 
And  worfe  eflaies  pfoia  d  thee  my  bcft  of  loue» 
Now  all  is  done»haiie  wh^  (baU  haue  no  end. 
Mine  appetite  I  neucr  more  will  grin*dr 
On  newer  proofe,to  trie  an  older  friend, 
ACodinlottCytowhoml  amconfind. 
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Then  gioeme  wclcome.neit  my  hcaueti  thebcft, 
Eucn  to  thy  pure  and  moft  moft  looing  bicft* 

III 

OFor  my  fake  doe  you  wifli  fortune  chide. 
The  guiltie  goddefle  of  my  harmful!  deeds « 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  proutde» 

Then  publick  meanes  which  puDlick  manner*  breedf  • 

Thence  comes4t  that  my  name  receiucs  a  brandy 

And  ahiioft  thence  my  nature  is  fubdu  d 

To  what  it  workes  in,ltke  the  Dyers  hand^ 

Pitty  me  chen^andiwifli  I  were  renu'de, 

Whilft  like  a  willing  pacicnt  I  wiU  drinkc. 

Potions  of  E?^I1  gainft  my  ftrong  infeftion^ 

No  bttterneire  that  I  wtU  bitter  thinke. 

Nor  double  pennance  to  correA  corre^ion. 
Pittie  me  then  deare  fricnd,and  I  aifure  y ee, 
Eucn  that  your  pittie  is  enough  to  cute  osee. 

YOur  loue  and  pittie  <loiK  thlmpreflion  fiB, 
Which  vulgar  fcandall  ftampt  vpon  my  brow> 
For  what  care  I  whe^les  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  orc-greene  my  bad,my  good  alow? 
You  are  my  AU  the  worId,and  I  moft  ftriue. 
To  know  my  Ihames  and  praifes  fixMiryour  toungei 
None  el(e  to  me^nor  I  to  none  tlitie. 
That  my  fteefd  icoce or  changes  rigktor  wrong* 
In  {o  profound  .Akijku  I  throw  all  care 
Of  otliers  voyces^that  my  Adders  lence^ 
To  cryttick  snd  to  flatterer  Aopped  aret 
Marke  how  with  my  neglcft  I  doe  dii^ence. 
You  are  fo  lirondy  in  my  purpofe  bred. 
That  all  the  world  befldes  me  thinkes  y*asc  detdL 

CInce  I  le(ryo»^loe  eye  is  in  mymihde* 

And  that  which  eouemes  me  to  goe  abou^ 
Doth  part  his  functioo^aad  Ispartly  blind^ 

Sccmes 
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Scemes  feeing^but  cffcjhially  is  oiit< 
For  it  no  forme  ddtucrs  to  die  heart 
Ofbird^of flowre,or  fliape  which  it  doth  hdc. 
Of  his  quick  obicdshatnthfi 
Nor  his  owne  fifion  houlds  whtt  it 
l^or  if  it  fee  the  nid*fi  or  gentleft  fight, 
Thcmoft  fweec-fauor  or  deformedft  creature. 
The  mountaine^or  the  iea,die  day^or  night: 
The  Croe,or  Doue^it  fliapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more  repleat,with  vou. 
My  woR  true  minde  thus  makem  mtue  Totnie. 

OR  whether  doth  my  minde  being  crovn'd  with  yott 
Dnnke  vp  the  monarks  plague  tms  flattery  ? 

Or  whether  fhall  1  iay  mine  eie  faith  true,  . 

And  that  your  loue  taughtit  tiiis  jUamM 

To  make  of  monfters,and  diiogs  ind^eft. 

Such  cherubines  as  your  fweet  ftife  rdleaable^ 

Creating  euery  bad  a  petfeAbeft  ^ 

As  faft  as  obic  As  to  his  beames  aflemble: 

Oh  tis  the  firft>tis  flatry  in  my  ieeiog. 

And  my  great  minde  moft  kidgly  £inkes  it  rp. 

Mine  eie  well  knowea  what  with  hisguft  is.greeiog^ 

And  to  his  pallat  doch  prepare  the  cup« 
If  it  be  poi(bn'd,tis  the  Icfler  iinne, 
Thatmineeye  kweakand^othBiftbe^ime. 

THofe  lines  that  I  before  haue  wtit  doe  lie, 
Euen  thofe  that  faid  I  could  oot  loueyou  deever. 
Yet  then  my  iudgement  knew  no  reaibn  why> 
My  moft  full  flame  ihould  afterwards  butnedecrar. 
But  rcckening  time,who(e  milltond  accidents 
Creepe  in  twixt  vowes,and  change  decrees  oflQngs, 
Tan  laaed  beautte^blunt  the  (harp*ft  intents, 
Diuert  ftrong  min<ks  to  th*  couHe  of  altring  things: 
Alas  vrhy  fearing  of  times  tinoi^ 

Might 
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Might  I  nor  then  (ay  now  I  lout  you  bcft, 

^W^ca  I  was  ccnaioeorein-certaiocy, 

Crowning  cheprcfimt^doubcing  of  the  refl: 
Lout  is  a  Babe » then  mighc  1  not  fay  fo 
To  giuc  full  growth  to  that  which  ftill  doth  grow« 

MP 

LEt  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  mindes 
Admit  impedimcnts^oue  is  not  looe 
Which  alters  whett  it  alteration  findes, 
Or  bends  with  the  remouer  to  remoue, 
O  no,it  is  an  euer  fixed  marke 
That  lookes  on  teropefts  and  is  neuer  fliakea; 
It  is  the  ftar  to  euery  wandring  barke, 
Whofe  worths  vnk  no wne,al though  his  higth  be  taken« 
Lou  s  not  Times  foole,though  rolie  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  (ickles  compafTe  come^ 
Loue  alters  not  with  his  breefe  houres  and  weekes» 
But  beares  it  out  euen  to  the  edge  of  doome: 
If  this  be  error  and  ?pon  me^roued, 
I  neuer  writ^nor  no  man  euer  loued. 

ACcuiemethus^thatlhaueicanted  aU, 
Wherein  1  (hould  your  great  deferts  repay^ 
Forgot  vpon  your  deareft  loue  to  call. 
Whereto  al  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day^ 
That  I  haue  frequent  binne  with  vnknowa  mindes. 
And  giuen  to  time  your  owne  deare  purchafd  right. 
That  I  haue  hoyfted  faile  to  al  the  windes 
Which  (hould  tranfport  me  fartheft  from  your  fight* 
Booke  both  my  wilfulnefie  and  errors  downe. 
And  onittftproofc  furmile^accumilate. 
Brine  me  within  the  leuel  of  your  fiowne. 
But  moote  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  hate: 
Since  my  appeale  faies  I  did  ftriue  to  prooue 
The  confltticy  and  virtue  of  your  loue 
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Like  ts  to  nuke  our  appetites  amc  kccae 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  psiitt  Ttse« 
As  to  prcuenc  our  malladies  mfeene. 
We  ficken  to  fliun  (ickacdTe  when  we  purge 
Euen  (o  being  full  ofyoumeie  doTing  fwcccneftj 
To  bitter  fawces  did  I  ftame  my  ft«dtngi 
And  (kke  ofwekfaie  (bond  a  Idod  oTmcetiieflc^ 
To  be  difeafd  ere  that  there  was  mtc  needing. 
Thus  poUitie  is  loue  t*anticipate 
The  ills  that  were^not  pTW  to  fiudts  atfiicedt 
And  brought  to  nMdicine  a  healthfiill  ftate 
Which  rancke  oFgoodaeiTe  would  by  ill  be  cured* 

But  thence  I  leame  aud  find  th<  leflbn  true. 

Drugs  poy  foa  him  that  fo  fell  (kke  of  you. 
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\\7HatpotiomliatteIdhuikeorArwcearet 

^^  DifKMffomLyoibcckifouleashcUwitbia^ 

Applying  fcares  to  hopcs;and  hopes  to  kmth 

Scill  looiing  when  1  iavv  my  felfe  to  win? 

What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committedj 

Whilil  it  hach  thought  it  fetfe  fo  Ueffed  neuer? 

How  haue.  nyineeies  out  of  their  Spheares  benefitted 

In  the  dtflra^n  of  this  madding  leuci) 

O  benefit  onn»  Qowlfind  tme 

That  better  is,  6y  euil  ftill  msMle  better. 

And  tuin^  ioue  when  it  is  butk  anew 

Gix>wes  fairer  then  at  firft/nore  ftrong»fiur  greater. 
So  Iretume  rebukt  to  my  content^ 
And  gaine  by  ills  thrife  more  then  I  haue  ipenit 

lao 

THat  you  were  once  Tid^ind  be-fiiends  mee  now. 
And  for  that  ibtvow  »  which  I  then,  .diddefeelej 
Needes  mufl  I  Tndec  mv  tranlgrefion  bow,  > 

VdcffemyNcnieawei»DfiftorbtmmeiFdflcele*!  * 
For  if  you  were  by  my  rnkindneiTe  (hakch 

A^ 
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Asl  by  yours  ,  y*hauc  paft  a  hell  ofTimc, 

And  I  a  tyrant  haue  no  Icafurc  taken 

To  viaigh  how  once  I  fuffered  in  your  crime. 

0  that  Our  night  of  wo  might  haue  remembrcd 
My  decpeft  iencc,how  hard  true  forrow  hits. 
And  (bone  to  you^as  you  to  me  then  tendred 
The  humble  falue^which  wounded  bofomes  fits! 

But  that  yoiu:  trcipafle  now  becomes  a  fee. 
Mine  raniomsyours^and  yours  inuft  ranlbme  niee« 

III 

TIS  better  to  be  Vifc  then  vile  efteemed. 
When  not  to  be^rcceiues  reproach  of  being. 
And  the  iuft  plcafure  loft,which  is  To  deemed^ 
Not  by  our  fccling.but  by  others  feeing. 
For  why  fliould  others  falfc  adultcrat  eyes 
Giue  (alucation  to  my  iportiue  blood? 
Or  on  my  frailties  w  hy  arc  frailer  fpicsi 
Which  in  their  wils  count  bad  what  I  think  good? 
Noe,  I  am  that  I  am^and  they  that  leucll 
At  my  abufes/eckon  vp  their  otAne, 

1  may  be  flraight  though  they  thcnvielues  be  bcuel 

By  their  rancke  thoughtes,my  deedes  muft  not  be  (hown 
Volcde  this  generall  euiU  they  mainiainc, 
Ail  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badociTe  raigne, 

ita. 

TThy  guirt„thy  tables,are  within  my  brainc 
FuU  chara^rd  with  lafting  memory. 
Which  fliall  aboue  that  idle  rancke  rctnaine 
Beyond  all  date.euen  to  eternity. 
Or  at  the  leaft,fo  long  as  braine  and  heart 
.  Haue  faciikie  by  nature  to  fub(ift. 
Til  each  to  raz*d  obliuion  yecld  his  part 
Of  thecj^y  record  neucr  can  be  miih 
That  poore  retention  could  not  fb  much  hold^ 
Nornecd  I  tallieathy  dtarc  loiie  to  skorr, 
Tlicrcibgt  CO  ftiiK  tt^fio»ine  wii  1  bold. 

Ha  T# 
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To  tni(t  chofc  tables  thac  rccejue  thee  more. 
To  keepe  an  adtunckt  to  remember  thee. 
Were  to  import  forgetfuInelTeia  mee. 

NO !  Time,  thou  (Iialc  not  boft  that  I  rfoe chin|;e, 
Thy  pyramyds  buylt  yp  with  newer  might 
To  rae  are  nothinig  noucU^thing  flirangey 
They  are  but  dreiiings  of  a  former  Hghti 
Our  dates  are  breefe^and  therefor  we  admire, 
What  thou  dpft  foyft  won  vs  that  is  ould, 
And  rather  make  them  borne  to  our  defire. 
Then  thinke  that  we  before  haue  heard  them  touldt 
Thy  regiftersand  thee  I  both  defie. 
Not  wondrin^  at  the  prefent^nor  the  pafl; 
For  thy  records.and  what  we  fee  doth  lye^ 
Made  more  or  Jes  by  thy  continual!  htft: 
"  This  I  doc  vow  and  this  (bail  euer  bc^ 
I  will  be  true  dijpight  thy  fycth  and  thee. 

YF  my  deare  loue  were  but  the  childe  of  ftate^. 
It  might  for  fortunes  baOerd  be  vnfathered. 
As  fubied  to  times  loue^or  to  times  hate. 
Weeds  among  weeds,or  flowers  with  flowers  gatherd 
No  it  was  buylded  far  from  accident, 
It  fuflfers  not  in  finilinge  pomp^nor  falls^ 
Vnder  the  Wow  of  thralled  difcontent^ 
Whereto  tb'ioufting  time  our  fafliion  calls.-^ 
It  tearcs  not  policy  that  Heriticke, 
Which  workes  on  leafes  of  fliort  numbred  bowers. 
But  all  alone  ftands  hugely  pollitick. 
That  it  nor  growes  with  hcat,nor  drownes  with  (howres. 
To  this  I  witnes  call  the  folcs  of  time. 
Which  die  forgoodne$,who  haue  liu'd  for  crime. 

ray 
y  y  Er't  ought  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 

Witbmy  ejicern  the'outward  honoring. 

Or 
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Or  layd  grctt  bafci  for  cteniitj^ 

Which  proucs  irore  flion  then  vafl  or  ruining? 

Hauc  I  not  fccnc  dwellers  on  forme  and  fauor 

Lofe  all^and  more  by  paying  too  much  rcnc 

For  compound  fweet;Forgoing  fimple  (auor, 

Pittiftill  chriuors  in  their  gazing  (pent. 

Noe^let  me  be  obfcauious  in  thy  neart^ 

And  take  thou  my  oolaciouipoore  but  free. 

Which  is  not  miit  with  lcconds»knows  no  arc. 

But  mutuall  render, onely  me  for  thee« 
Hence^thou  fuhbomdl  nfarmer,  a  trew  ibulc 
When  rooft  impeacht^ff  ands  leaft  in  thy  conttoiile. 

^^Thou  my  loucly  Boy  who  in  thy  power, 
^^Docfl  hould  times  fickle  glafle^his  fickle,howert 
Who  haf)  by  wayning  growne,and  therein  fhou*ft» 
Thy  louers  withering,as  thy  fweet  felfe  grow*fl» 
If  Nature((bueraine  mifteres  ouer  wrack; 
As  thou  goeft  onwards  flill  will  plucke  thee  backc^ 
She  keepes  thee  to  this  purpo(e»that  her  skill. 
May  time  difgrace^and  wretched  mynuit  kill. 
Yet  fearc  her  O  thou  minnion  of  her  pleafure. 
She  may  detaine»but  not  fUll  kee^e  her  trefuret 
Her  jlMibt^though  delayd^anfwer*d  muft  be^ 
And  her  Qmttm  is  to  tender  thee« 

r  ; 

"7 

IN  the  ould  age  blaeke  was  not  counted  faire. 
Or  if  it  weare  it  bore  not  beauties  name: 
But  now  is  blaeke  beauties  fuccefliue  heire. 
And  Beautie  flanderd  with  a  baflard  (hame. 
For  fince  each  hand  hath  put  on  Natures  power^ 
Fairing  the  foule  with  Arts  faulfe  bonrow  d  face, 
Sweetoeauty  hath  oo  name  no  holy  boure>. 
But  is  prophan*d,  if  not  liucs  in  difgracc. 

H3  Therefore 


Therdore  my  Miftcrfle  eyes  tre  Raaen  hhAn, 
Her  eyes  fo  fiiced^and  cb^  mowncrs  iccoir^ 
At  foch  who  fioc  borne  fwe  no  i>eaiity  lack, 
SJ«ndring  Creadon  with  a  falie  eflecme. 
Yet  fo  they  moume  betonming  of  thcfar  woe. 
That  eiiery  toitog  faies  beaany  &o«U  iookc  fo* 

LJO vv  oft  when  thoamy  mmSkt  nmfike  playft^ 
^^  Vpon  thar  hiefled  wood  whofemotion  iounds 
With  thy  fweet  fingers  when  thou  gently  fwayft. 
The  wiry  eoQcord  that  nwie  eair  ioiifeimJf , 
Do  f  enuie  thole  lackes  that  nimble  leape. 
To  ktfle  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whiift  my  poore  lips  which  (houid  that  hartietl  reaper 
At  the  woods  bouldnes  by  thee  blufhing  (land. 
To  be  lb  tikled  they  would  ciiange  their  fiate. 
And  ficuatioQ  with  thoie  dancing  chips* 
Ore  whome  their  fingers  waike  with  gentle  gate. 
Making  dead  wood  more  bleft  then  liuing  lips. 
Since  iau(ie  lackcs  fo  happy  ar^  in  this, 
Giue  them  their  fiagers>mc  thy  lips  to  kiflc, 
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J*  IslttfttuaaiofW«d  ttUaAionJoft 

Is  pcriurd/Burdrous^^louddy  fiill  of  blame, 

Saiiage»extreame,rude,aueU,not  to  trutt, 

Inioyd  no  fooner  but  difpiled  ftnught, 

Paft  realbn  hunted,  and  00  £>oner  had 

Pad  reafim  hated  asa  fwoUo  wed  bayt. 

Oil  purpofe  layd  to  midce  the  taker  mid. 

Made  In  purfut  and  in  poCkfCton  lb, 

Had,hauing,andi«queft,to  haue  extccame, 

A  blilTe  in  proofe  and  proud  and  ? ery  wo^ 

Before  a  toy  propofil  bdiind  a  dreuK, 
All  this  the  woiid  wdl  knowes  ycc  none  known  well, 
ToihuB  die  heaucn  that  leads  men  to  this  beH 

My 
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MY  Miftres  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  Sonnf , 
C  urrall  is  fane  more  rcd»tnen  her  lips  red. 
If  fiiov^'  be  Y.  hiteM  hy  then  her  brcfls  are  dum 
If  haires  be  iwiers,b]ack  voters  grov^  on  her  beadi 
I  haue  ieene  Rofes  datnaskr^cd  and  ^  bite, 
But  no  fuch  Rofes  ice  lin  her  cheekes» 
And  in  fome  perfumes  is  these  noic  ddighi. 
Then  in  the  breath  that  from  my  Mifltcs-redwi. 
]  loue  to  heare  her  fpeake^yet  well  I  know» 
That  Muficke  bach  a  farre  more  pleaiing  ibundt 
I  gtaunt  I  neuer  iaw  a  goddefle  goe, 
My  Miflres  when  ihec  walkcs  ueads  on  the  ground. 

And  yet  by  hcauen  I  thinkc  my  loue  as  rare. 

As  any  flic  bcli*d  with  fallc  compare. 

THou  an  as  tiranous^ib  as  tbou  art. 
As  chofc  whole  beauties  proudlv  make  them  cmeli; 
For  well  thou  know'ft  to  my  deare  doting  hart 
Thou  art  the  faitcft  and  tnoR  precious  lewell. 
Yet  in  good  faith  fome  fay  that  thee  belkoid. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  loue  grone; 
To  lay  tliey  ene,I  dare  not  be  fo  bold. 
Although  I  fweare  it  to  my  felfe  alone. 
And  to  De  Aire  that  is  not  fidie  I  fweare 
A  thoufand  erones  but  thinking  on  thy  face> 
One  on  anothers  necke  do  witneiTe  beare 
Thy  blacke  is  faireft  in  my  iudjgements  place. 

]n  nothing  art  tbou  blacke  faue  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  tliii  flatmder  as  I  thinke  proceeds* 
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THine  eies  I  !oue,and  they  as  pittytng  me. 
Knowing  thy  hean  torment  me  with  difdaiae, 
Haue  put  on  black,and  louing  mourners  bee, 
Looking  vvitb  pretty  ruth  vpon  my  paint. 

And 


And  truly  not  the  moroinff  Sun  oTHeauea 
Better  becomes  the  gray  checks  ofth'  Eafl; 
Nor  that  full  Statte  that  vflicrs  in  die  Eauea 
Doth  halfe  that  glory  to  the  fober  Weft 
As  thole  two  aiorning  eyes  become  diy  fuct 

0  let  it  then  as  well  befeeme  thy  hoR 

To  moume  for  me  Itnce  mountiog  doth  thee  grace. 

And  fute  thy  pitty  like  in  eucty  part* 
Then  will  I  rwearebeauty  her  Atfels  Uacke, 
And  all  they  foule  that  thy  complexioo  lacke. 

13  Effuew  that  heart  th«  makes  my  heart  to  gtoane 
JJFor  that  deepe  wouqd  it  giues  my  fHend  and  rac: 

1  ft  notynough  to  torture  me  alone, 

But  flaue  to  flauerv  my  fweet'ft  friend  muftbe. 
Me  from  my  lelfe  thy  cniell  eye  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  feife  thou  harder  haft  ingroflcd 
or  hiovny  lelfe,and  thee  I  am  forTakoi, 
A  torment  thrice  three-fold  thus  to  be  eroded : 
Prifon  my  heart  in  thy  fteele  bofomes  warde. 
But  then  my  friends  heart  let  mypooic  heartbale. 
Who  ere  keepes  me  Jet  my  heart  be  his  garde. 
Thou  canft  not  then  vTe  rigor  in  my  IiUIe. 
And  yet  thou  wik.fbr  I  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine  and  all  that  i«  in  me. 

§0  now  I  haue  confeft  that  he  U  thine. 

And  I  my  fe«e  am  morgag'd  to  thy  wiU, 
My  felTe  Ilcforfcit,fo  that  olher  mini. 
Thou  wUt  reftore  to  be  my  comfort  ftill: 
But  thou  wUt  not,nor  he  wiU  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  couetous.and  he  is  kinde. 
He  learnd  but  fiiretie.]ike  co  write  for  me, 
Vnder  that  bond  that  him  as 


The  ftatute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thott  rfitter  that  putYl  forth  aU  to  yfc. 
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And  fue  a  friend^camc  dcbcer  for  my  fake, 

So  him  I  loofe  chrough  my  vnkinde  abuif. 
Him  hauc  I  loft,  thou  haft  both  him  and  mk. 
He  paics'the  vvholc,and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

TA7 Ho  euer  hath  her  wifti^thou  haft  thy  fViH, 
And  fVt/i  too  boote,and  fVtB  in  ouer-plus* 

More  then  enough  am  I  that  veie  thee  ftill, 

To  thy  fweet  will  making  addition  thus. 

Wilt  thou  whofe  w  .11  is  large  and  fpatious^ 

Not  once  vouchfafe  to  hide  my  v\  ill  in  thine. 

Shall  will  in  others  fceme  right  gracious. 

And  in  my  will  no  faire  acceptance  Oiine: 

The  fca  all  water^yet  receiues  raine  flill. 

And  in  aboundance  addeth  to  his  ftore. 

So  thou  beeing  rich  in  fFsB  adde  to  thy  fFtU, 

One  will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  fl^iff  more. 
Let  no  vnkinde,no  faire  befeeoiers  kill, 
Thinkc  all  but  one^and  me  in  that  one  fFii. 

I F  thy  (bule  check  thee  that  I  come  fo  necrrc, 
X  S  weare  co  thy  blind  foule  that  I  was  thy  fVdk 
And  will  thy  foule  knowes  is  admitted  there. 
Thus  farre  (ot  toue,  my  loue^fute  fweet  fiiUfilL 
ir«C,  will  fulfill  the  treafureof  thy  loiie, 
I  fill  it  full  with  wils^and  my  will  one, 
\m  things  of  grea^  receit  wiuS  eale  we  prooue. 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon  d  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pafle  vntold. 
Though  in  thy  ftores  account  I  one  muft  be. 
For  nothing  bold  me.  (o  it  pleale  thee  hold. 
That  nothing  me,a  (biiie-thing  fweet  to  thee. 
Make  but  my  name  thy  loue^d  loue  that  ftilli 
And  then  thiou  loueft  me  for  my  name  vifVit. 

XHou  blinde  fbole  loue,wbat  dooft  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
*  I  TTmI 
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That  they  behold  and  fee  not  wV  at  they  (ee : 

They  know  wKat  beaiitie  is,fee  where  it  lyes. 

Yet  what  thtf  bcft  is.take  the  worft  to  be. 

If  eyes  corrupt  by  ouer^partiali  lookcs. 

Be  anchord  in  the  baye  where  all  men  ride> 

Why  of  ey  ^  falfehood  htft  thou  forged  hookef , 

Whereto  the  iud»;ement  of  fny  heart  is  tide  ? 

Why  (hould  my  hAirt  thinkethat  a  feuerall  plot. 

Which  my  heart  knowes  the  wide  worlds  cocDinoo  place? 

Or  mine  eyes  (ecing  this^v  this  is  not 

To  put  faire  truth  Tpon  lo  miie  a  face^ 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  haue  erredir' 
And  to  this  falfic  phgue  are  tbey  now  traniTentd*. 

|X/  Henmy  loue  fweares  that  (he  is  made  of  tratl^ 

'^  I  do  belccue  her  though  J  know  flic  lyca. 

That  (he  miglit  thtnkc  me  fomc  Tntuterd  youth,. 

V^illearned  m  the  w^^rids  fal/e  fubciitiea. 

Thusvainelythinkiflg.that  (heihinkesmeyoungg. 

Although  flic  knovves  my  dayes  are  pall  toe  bc^ 

Simply  I  credit  her  faHe  (peaking tongue, 

On  Doth  fides  thus  is  Cimplt  truth  fuppreft : 

But  wherefore  fayes  flie  not  (he  is  vniuft  ? . 

Afid  wherefore  iay  ^noc  I  that  I  aip  old  ?^ 

O  loues  beft  habMh%)n  fecming  tniftr . 

Af)d  ige  m  touejoues-ooc  t*h«iejrttf es  tokl;! . 
Therefore  I  lye  9vithher,aiidme  with  me^ 
And  in  our  fa«lUs4>]^lycs  wc flactcf^bcii. . 

OCatI  not  me  to  i  uAifie  the  wroo^ 
That  thy  vhkindnelTelayes  vpon  mvhcire,- 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye  but  with  th^  toiio^:. 
Vie  powet  with  nower^od  (lay  me  not  by  Aft» 
Tell  me  thou  lou  l\  clfe«w  h€rr;Dttt  in  my  fight^  • 
Deare  heart  forbea*e  to  glance  thine  eye  aiude, 

Vrbajt  QCiodft  chmu  woimd  raib^oimiiog  wh«i  1%  m^^ 
rc-n  At 
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f  $  more  then  my  orf^prcft  defence  can  bide? 
Let  mc  txcufc  ihee,ah  my  loue  well  knowes. 
Her  prcciic  lookes  haue  beenc  mine  enemies^ 
And  ihcrcf'orc  from  my  face  flie  turncs  my  foes. 
That  ihcy  clfc-whcre  might  dart'thetr  iniuries : 
Yet  do  not  fo,buc  fincc  I  am  neere  flame. 
Kill  mc  out-right  with  lookes,and  rid  my  painc* 
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BE  wife  as  thou  art  cruell^do  not  pretfc 
My  toune-tide  patience  with  too  much  difHaioe  t 
Leaft  (osrow  lend  me  words  and  words  cxpreiTey 
The  manner  of  my  pittie  wanting  paine* 
Jfl  might  teach  ihce  wittc  better  it  wearc. 
Though  not  to  loue.yet  ioucto  tell  mc  fo^ 
As  trftie  fick»men  when  their  deaths  be  neere. 
No  newes  but  health  from  their  Phifitions  know* 
For  if  I  (hould  dilpaire  I  fhouid  grow  madde^ 
And  in  my  raadnefle  might  ipeake  ill  of  thee, 
Mow  this  ill  wrefling  worlcf  is  growne  (o  bad, 
Maddc  flanderers  by  madde  eares  bcleeued  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  (b,  nor  thou  be  lyde,  (wido^ 

Bearc  thine  eyes  flraight ,  though  thy  proud  heart  goe 
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IN  faith  I  doe  not  lone  thee  with  mine  cyes^ 
For  they  in  thee  a  thoufand  errors  note. 

But  'tis  my  heart  that  loues  what  they  difpife. 

Who  in  dilpight  of  view  is  pFeafd  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  eares  with  thy  toungs  tunc  delighted. 

Nor  tender  feeling  tobafc  touches  prone, 

Nor  tafle,  nor  ttnell,  dcHre  to  be  inuitcd 

To  any  fcnfuall  feaft  with  thee  alone  .* 

But  my  fiue  wits^nor  my  fiue  (ences  can 

Difwade  one  foolifli  heart  from  feruing  the^' 

Who  leaurs  vnfwat*d  the  likened  of  a  man. 

Thy  proud  hearts  flaue  and  Taffall  wretch  to  be : 
Ontly  niy  plague  thus  farre  I  count  my  gainct 
That  (he  that  males  mc  rjine,awards  mepaioc 

1  %  loM 
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LOue  is  my  finne^d  thy  dnre  f  ertue  hart, 
Hace  of  my  (inne^grounded  on  (iofiilllouing^ 
O  but  with  mine,  compare  thoo  thine  ownc  flatc. 
And  thou  (halt  ftnde  it  mdrits  not  reproMing, 
Or  if  it  do^not  from  thofc  lips  of  tbine^ 
That  haue  prophan*d  their  icailet  oflMiamts, 
And  feald  faifc  bonds  of  lone  as  oft  as  mine^ 
Rc4>d  others  beds  rcuemies  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful!  I  loue  thee  as  thou  loa'A  thoie, 
Whome  thine  eyes  wooc  as  mine  imponune  thee^ 
Roote  pittie  in  thy  heart  that  when  it  growes. 
Thy  pitty  may  dcfenie  to  pittied  bee» 

If  thou  dooft  feeke  to  haue  what  thou  dooil  hidei 

By  ielfe  example  mai*ft  thou  be  denide* 

OeasacarefuUhufwifeniniiestocatch*  - 

_  One  of  her  fethered  creamres  bcoake  away. 

Sets  downe  her  babe  and  makes  all  fwift  diipatck 

In  purfuit  of  the  thing  (he  would  haue  ftayt 

^yhilft  her  negle^d  child  holds  her  in  chace. 

Cries  to  catch  her  whofe  bufie  care  is  beb^ 

To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face: 

Not  prizing  her  poore  infants  difirontent ; 

So  nioft  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  the^ 

Whilfl  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  a  fane  behind. 

But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope  turne  back  to  me: 

And  play  the  mothers  part  kifle  me^be  kind. 

So  will  I  pray  that  thou maifl  haue  thy  wAy 

If  thou  turne  back  andmy  loude  crying  ftili 
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TWo  loucs  I  haue  of  comfort  and  diipatre; 
Which  like  two  fpiriu  do  fugiefl  me  fUI» 
The  better  angell  is  a  man  right  faire: 
The  worfcr  fpirit  a  womancoUourVl  il. 
To  win  me  toone  to  bell  my  fcmall  euillj 

Teaptetb 
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Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  figh^ 

And  would  corrupt  my  faint  to  be  a  diueb 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fbwie  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turnM  fuide^ 

Suipecl  I  may,yet  not  dire^y  tell. 

But  being  botn  from  me  both  to  each  fiieikl^ 

I  pefle  one  angel  in  an  others  het 
Yet  this  (hal  I  ner^  know  but  liue  in  doiibtif 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 
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THofe  lips  that  Loues  owoe  hand  did  make. 
Breath  d  fonh  the  found  that  (aid  I  hate. 
To  me  that  languiflit  for  her  fake.* 
But  when  Hie  law  my  wofuU  ftate. 
Straight  in  her  heart  ^id  mercie  come> 
Chicnng  that  tongue  that  euer  iweer. 
Was  viae  in  giuing  gentle  dome: 
And  tought  it  thus  a  new  to  greete: 
I  hate  (he  alterd  witban  end. 
That  fbllow'd  it  as  gentle  day. 
Doth  follow  night  who  like  a  fiend 
From  heauen  to  hell  is  flowne  away« 

I  hate^from  hate  away  (he  threw^ 

And  faad  my  life  faying  not  you. 

POore  (bufe  the  center  of  my  (infuU  earthy 
My  (infuU  earth  thefe  rebbell  powres  that  thee  array. 
Why  doft  thou  pine  within  and  fuifer  dearth] 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  (b  cofilie  gay^ 
Why  (b  large  coft  hauing  f o  (hort  a  leafe, 
l>oft  diou  ?pon  thy  fading  manfion  (pend? 
Shall  woimes  inheritors  of  this  exce(re^ 
Eate  yp  thy  charge?is  this  thy  bodies  end?^ 
Then  louleliue  thou  fpon  thy  (eruants  loiTe^ 
And  let  thatpine  to  agerauat  thy  ftorq 
Buy  tcaimes  diainc  in  filing  houcea  of  diofle: 
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Within  be  fed,  wichouc  be  rich  no  moret 
So  (hale  thou  feed  on  death«chit  feeds  on  men. 
And  deaih  once  dead^ther*s.no  more  dying  tbn« 

MY  louc  is  as  a  feaucr  longing  fttU, 
For  that  which  longer  nurfcth  the  difeale* 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  prefenic  the  tU, 
Th'vnccrtaine  (icklie  appetite  to  pleaic: 
My  reafon  the  Phifition  to  my  loue. 
Angry  that  his  prcicriptions  are  not  kept 
Hath  left  ine»and  I  defperace  now  approoue* 
DcHre  is  death^which  Phi(ick  did  except* 
Paft  cure  I  am,now  Reafon  is  pafl  care. 
And  frantick  midde  wstheucr-moie  vnreR, 
My  thoughts  and  my  difcourfe  as  mad  mens  are. 
At  randon  from  the  truth  rainely  ezpreft. 

For  I  haue  fwome  thee  fair e^tnd  thought  thee  bright^ 
Who  art  as  black  as  helljaa  darke  as  nighc. 

0148 
Me !  what  eyes  hath  loue  put  in  my  head. 
Which  hauc  no  eorrefpondence  with  true  figh^ 

Or  if  they  haue^whercismy  ludgment  fled. 

That  cenfures  fal(ely  what  they  fee  aright  ? 

If  that  be  faire  whereon  my  falfeeyes  dote. 

What  meanes  the  world  to  iay  it  is  not  fof 

If  it  be  not^tben  loue  doth  well  denote, 

I/>ues  eye  is  notfo  true  as  all  measmo. 

How  can  it  f  Ohow  can  loues  eye  be  true. 

That  is  fo  vext  with  watching  and  with  teares? 

No  roaruaile  then  though  I  miftake  my  Tiew, 

The  fatme  it  felfe  fees  not,  t  iU  beauen  deeres. 
O  cunning  loue,with  teares  thou  keepft  me  Uinile» 
Leaft  eyes  well  feeing  thy  fouk  faults  Ihould  finde. 

CAnft  thou  O  crttell,fay  I  loue  thee  not. 
When  I  againft  my  £dfe  with  tbee  pcrtake  I 

Doe 


Doe  T  not  thinke  on  thee  when  t  ibrgnc 

A«ii  of  my  ielfc,  all  tiraoc  for  thy  fake? 

Who  hateth  thee  that  I  doe  ca»l  my  frienc*. 

On  >whoni  fround  thoa  that  Tiloe  faune  \  po:i» 

Nay  if  thou  lo\^rf  i'  on  mc  doc  I  not  fpeiui 

Rciieiige  vpon  my  k  fe  with  prclcnt  itiont? 

Wl  1  at  mcrrii  do  I  in  tny  fclfc  re4*^ft» 

That  is  fo  ptoiide  thy  (eniiceto  dif pife. 

When  aU  my  beft  doth  worfliip  thy  defetV, 

Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes. 
Rut  louehate  on  for  now  1  know  thy  minde, 
Tho(c  chat  can  (ce  thou  lou'l^^and  I  ain  blind* . 

OI I  from  wh:it  powre  hail  thou  tliis  powrcfuU  might, 
Witfj  infutfii  tenty  my  heart  to  fv\ ay. 
To  makemc  giuc  the  lie  to  my  true  r»<;ht, 
And  fAcre  that  brightnelfedoth  not  grace  the  day? 
Whence  halt  thou  this  becomirjng  of  things  i). 
That  in  the  very  refulc  of  thy  deeds, 
Tlicrc  ii  fuch  (hengthand  warranti'e  of  skill. 
That  in  my  miiiiie  thy  worll  all  belt  exceeds? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  mc  luuc  thee  more, 
The  more  I  heare  and  fee  iuftcaufirof  hatCj 
Oh  though  I  loue  what  others  doe  abhor. 
With  othei s  thou  (liouldlt  not  abhor  my  (late. 

Jfthy  vnNvorthincflTc  raifd  loue  in  me, 

M<irc  worthy  I  to  be  bclouM  of  thcc 
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LOue  is  too  young  to  know  what  confctence  is. 
Yet  wlioknowesnotconfcicncc  i^  borne  of  louc^ 
Then  gentle  cheater  vrgenot  my  amiflc. 
Leaft  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  fweet  fclfe  proue. 
F«>i  thou  betraymgme,  I  doc  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  grofe  bodies  treafbn. 
My  Ibulc  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may, 

TuuinpbinloueJlcflUtaics  no  farther  rcalbn^ . 
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But  ryfiog  tt  thy  namedoth  point  out  thee. 
As  bis  triumpbint  prize^proud  of  this  pridc^ 
He  is  contented  thy  poore  drudge  to  be 
To  (land  in  thy  affaires/all  by  thy  fide. 
No  want  bfconrdencc  hold  it  that  I  call. 
Her  loue^  for  whofc  deare  loue  I  rile  and  fall. 
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INloutng  thee  thou  know  fi  I  am  fbrAvome» 
But  thou  art  twice  forivf  orne  to  me  loue  fwearing. 
In  aft  thy  bed-YOW  broake  and  new  faith  torne^ 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  loue  bearing; 
But  why  of  two  othes  breach  doe  I  accuie  thee^ 
When  I  breake  tv^xntytl  am  periiir'd  moft. 
For  all  my  vowes  are  othes  but  to  mtfufe  thee: 
And  all  my  honefl  faith  in  thee  is  loft. 
For  I  haue  fwome  deepe  oihes  of  thy  deepe  kindneift : 
bthes  of  thy  loue^y  auth^thy  conflancic. 
And  to  inlighten  thee  gaue  eves  to  bUndneflc, 
Or  madfc  them  fwere  againft  the  tlung  they  (ee. 
Fori  hauefwome  tncefairermoreperiurdeeye. 
To  fwere  againft  the  truth  fo  foule  a  lie* 

y^  fyid  1  jud  by^is  brand  and  fell  a  fleepe, 
V>  A  maide  oiDyims  this  aduantage  founds 
And  bis  loue-kiodling  fire  did  quickly  ftecpe 
In  acould  yallie-fbumaine  of  that  ground: 
Which  borrowd  firoin  this  holie  fire  ofloue^ 
A  datelefie  litiely  heat  ftill  to  indure^  . 
And  grew  a  (eething  bath  which  yet  men  proue, 
Againft  ftrang  malladics  a  ibueraigne  cure: 
But  at  my  miftres  eie  loues  brand  new  fired , 
The  boy  for  triall  needes  would  touch  my  breft^ 
Ifickwsthallthehelpe  of  bath  defired. 
And  thethet  hied  a  fad  diftemperdgueft. 
But  found  no  curc/he  bath  for.mv  be^  fie$^ 
What  Ofid^otMYf  fire;my  niiifires  eye^ 
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npielktie  Loue-God  lying  0nc«  a  flecpe, 
^  Liad  hf  kis  fide  hit  hean  inflamtag  brand, 
Whilft  many  Nyimhes  that  vou  d  chaft  life  to  keep» 
Ome  tripping  by^but  in  her  maiden  hand. 
The  fayidt  Tocarjr  tookc  Tp  that  fire, 
Whichmany  LegioMoftrue  heartahad  wanu'da 
And  fo  theOcnoall  afhot  defire, 
Wasfleepineby  aViigitthand  diratmU 
This  brand  ine  quenched  in  a  coole  Well  b^» 

Which  firom  loues  fte  tooke  h^K  perpeoMl^ 
Growing  abath  and  heilthfiril  reinecty. 

For  men  difeaTd  Jbut  I  my  Miftrifie  thralt, 

Came  there  ibr  cure  and  this  by  that  I  proue, 

Loues  fire  heacca  wttcr»water  cooks  not  loue. 
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To  eurrjr  place  at  once  and  no  where  Bxu 
The  mind  and  fight  diftradlcdiy  commxit.      * 

Her  haire  norloofe  nor  tfd  in  fomiall  plat, 

Pjroclaimd  in  her  acarclcflfe  hand  of  pride; 

For  Come  yntuck*d  defcendcd  her  ihcu'd  hat^ 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheeke  betide. 

Some  in  her  threeden  nltet  ftill  did  bide. 

And  crew  co  bondage  would  not  breake  from  thencei 

Though  flackly  braided  in  looie  negligence. 

A  thoufand  fauours  from  a  maund  die  drew ^ 

Of  amber  chriftall  and  of  bedded  Ice, 

Which  one  by  one  (he  in  a  riuer  chrcw^ 

Vpon  whole  weeping  margeni  (he  was  fee. 

Like  vfery  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  Monarches  hands  chat  lees  not  bouncy  fa!I^ 

Where  want  aics  Ibmcibut  where  cxceife  begs  all. 

Of  folded  (chcduUs  had  (he  many  a  one. 
Which  (he  perurd,iighd,tore  and  caue  the  fiud, 
Crackt  many  a  ring  of  Pofied  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  Sepiilchers  in  mud. 
Found  yet  mo  letters  fadly  pend  in  bloody 
With  flcided  filke/eate  and  a£feaedly 
Enfwath*d  and  fcald  to  curious  (ecrecy. 

Thefe  often  bath*d  (he  in  herfluxiueeiet. 

And  often  ki(t,and  often  gaue  co  ceare, 

Oied  O  faUe  blood  chou  regifter  of  lies* 

What  vnapproued  wicnes  dooft  thou  beare! 

Inke  would  haue  (eem*d  more  biacke  and  damned  heart! 

This  (aid  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  (he  rents^ 

Big  di(coiitent,(b  braking  their  contents. 
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So  flittcs  he  dowM  wfiea  Mi  greened  Wq 
And  comely  diftiK  mi  he  bjr  her  fide, 
Wnen  hce  agaiac  dcfiret  hcr.beiag  fmt, 
Het  grccoaiKc  witli  his  hearing  to  dnider 
Ifthat  from  him  there  may  bt  ought  ffUti 
Which  may  her  fuffering  cnaAc  wwigc 
Til  promdt  to  the  chirkic  of  ^ ; 

Father  Ak  raiet,thoudi  io  wee  you  befcaM 
The  inivry  of maoy  s^WlMg  bouNt 
'  LetifOoiteatFovrladgcmeiKlimald, 
N  ^t  age^t  lonow.oitet  me  hath  poivc^ 
I  ment  u  yet  haue  bene  a  fprcading  flower 
frtih  to  my  fdfe,  if  1  had  fdfc  applyed 
Loue  lo  my  ftlfe,  and  to  ao  Loue  betide. 

Alt  wo  ii  tnee  ,K0O  early  I  acncaded 
A  youthful!  fiuc  it  mat*  nine  o^  grwct 
Ooncbyiiitureioum«aifccown>eiide<l^ 
That  maideiu  eyci  fiocke  oucr  iQ  bit  ficc, 
Loue  iKktadwdlingaod  made  himbCTplaflr, 
Aod  when  in  hii  fairc  ftrti  (hce  dtddc  abide, 
Shee  wu  Dew  lodg'd  and  Bcwly  Deified. 

HiibrewoTlocbdidhtfig-iocfookcdcak^ 
And  cucry  light  occalioo  Mtbe  iMnd 
Vponhiilippei  their  fibr»p«rBd»bwk% 
Whan  fweet  to  dojte  do  wil  aptly  find, 
EachcyMbacriwbimdidiaAiaDctfaenlader , 


CoMPtAlItt 

For  IN)  his  vifage  wts  in  link  drnwot^ 
Wk«l«fgciiemcliuikcsm  pamdilcwiifi 


Smal  (hcvr  of  mm  was  yet  fpoo  hU  cfaimic^ 
His  phenix  dowoe  begaii  bitt  Co  sppcare 
Like  ▼n(homc  r^o/ttfin  thm  tomlfflc  sUn 
Whole  bare  om-hngd  the  web  it  fec0i*d  to  wcit« 
Yet  (hewed  his  fifagcVy  duK  coft  iiioi«  ikMt^ 
And  nice  aflfeAioos  wtuering  itood  in  doubt 
If  bcft  were  as  ic  wasaor  bail  witbouc 

ffis  quafitics  watt  beauciotts  as  Us  fbnoe^ 

For  maiden  congu'd  be  was  and  thereof  fitcci 

Yet  if  men  mou  d  him»wasbe  fiich  a  Aomt 

As  oft  twixt  May  and  April!  is  to  iktp 

When  windes  breath  fwect^tnmlytfaM^  thaybii. 

Hi^  nidenefle  io  wiib  his  antfaoris'dyoucl^ 

Did  liueiy  ftUencfle  in  a  pride  of  tittib» 

Wei  coifld  hee  ride,  and  often  men  would  iay 

That  hcde  bis  mettell  6om  his  rider  takes 

Plrottd  of fiibicdionynoble  by  the  fwaia^  faalaa 

What  rouodsywhar  bounds,  what  cour&  what  flop  be 

And  controttcrfie  bcnee  acoeftioo  takes. 

Whether  the  horle  by  himbccame  bb  deadly 

Or  he  his  mannodTg ,  hy*tb  wel  doing  StcaiL 


But  qniddv  on  this  fide  the  TetdiA 
His  real!  bMimdegaue  life  and  grace 
To  appertainincauidrooniaDKnt, 
Accompliflu  inmm-felfe  not  in  his  cafe: 
Allaydsdiem-fehiesmadefaifferlnrdieirplae^   -  '; 
Can  fiir  addi€ions,yac  their  purpoidtriouiie 
Peec'd  nochisgraccbueweeeaigrac'dbyhinb ' 

So  on  the  tip  ofhiaibbdning  tongue 


AH  ktii(feofii^ttaKatsMd(|iKfticNi  deepen 
At  rcpfiocton  ptompCptfid  fcafim  flroiig 
FcH*  his  aduaiiCige  ttill  did  wake  and  Qccp* 
To  make  the  weeper  laiigh,die  laugher  w«cp€f 
He  hadthe  dtaleft  and  difFerenc  skil, 
.  Cai^htog  id  p^ont  in  Us  cnft  of  wiO# 

That  hee  dkkkbfhe  general  boiame  ffigiie 
Ofybung,  of oldtand  lexes  both  indianced  • 
Todwel  with  himin  choughcsjorcoicmaine 
In  perfoaal  dui^jr/ollowing  where  he  haunted^ 
ConlenMbewicchCserehe  defire  hme  fpntii. 
And  dialogu'd  for  htm  whac  he  would  (ay^ 

jr  own  wils  and  made  their  wils  obey* 


Many  there  were  that  did  his  pi  Aure  gette 
To  icrue  dieir  eies^utd  in  it  put  their  nund. 
Like  (boles  that  inch'  imagination  let 
The  goodly  obieds  which  abroad  they  find 
CMlands  and  manfions^theirs  in  thought  a0ign*dt 
And  latxMiring  inmoe  pleafures  to  bellow  them* 
Then  the  true  gouty  Lmd-lord  which  dothowcdieai« 

So  many  haue  that  neuer  touch t  his  hand 
Sweetly  fuppord  them  nriftrefle  of  his  beartt 
My  wofuU  fdfc  that  did  in  ffeedome  ftand. 
And  was  my  owne  fee  (impte(not  in  part^ 
What  with  his  art  in  youth  and  youth  in  are 
Threw  my  afifeftions'in  his  channed  po wcrt 
Relertt*d  the  Mke  and  gaue  him  al  my  flower. 

Tee  did  I  not  if  Iboe  my  equals  did 
DenuumdofhimiOOC  being  deftedyeeMe^i 
findiitt  my  felfe  in  honour  fo  forbidde, 
Wtdt&eftdtftancel  nine  honour (heddei^ 
Eipenence  for  me  maoy  bidwiclBss  bttildc4 


or 


Ofpfooft  flcw  bleedior  iwbidi  temaind  the  fdOit 
Ofdiis  hUc  IcweU^andiiis  amoroiti  %oiIc. 

But  ah  who  raer  fliim*d  by  prrce<feiity 

IbedcftiDdiUniemuft  her  felfe  aflay , 

Or  for€*d  examples  gainft  her  owoe  coocoiC' 

To  put  the  by-paft  pernls  in  ber  way? 

Counfittlein^  flop  a  whik  what  fnll  not  fliyi 

For  when  we  r^e,adnile  is  often  feene 

By  blunting  n  to  make  our  witi  more  fceenet 

Nor  giueatt  (atisft^on  to  our  blood, 
Hiat  wee  muft  cutbe  it  rppon  others  proofe. 
To  be  fotbod  the  fweees  that  ieemes  to  good. 
For  feare  of  harmes  that  preach  in  our  behooft} 
O  appetite  fiom  iudeement  ftand  aloo&t 
The  one  a  pallate  hath  that  nccda  will  taft^ 
Though  leifon  wecpe  andcty  it  ia  thy  laft« 

For  further  I  could  fay  this  mans  vntnie^ 
And  knew  the  pattemes  of  bis  foule  beguiling. 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others  Orcharda  grew. 
Saw  how  deceits  were  guilded  in  his  inilang, 

rbrokers  to  defiling^ 


Knew  TDwes,wcr  e  eucr  ^ 

Thought  Charaders  and  words  wktdy  but  ar^ 
Andbaflards  ofhia  (bule  adulterat  bem» 

And  lonff  fpon  thele  termeslhcldmy  Qtgr, 
"nnthusnee  gaii1>efiegenie  :GcntleiAaid  k 
Haiie  of  my  iufiering  youdi  Come  feeling  pitty 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vo  wes  affiraid, 
Thats  to  ye  fivome  to  none  waireuer  fitt^ 
For  feafts  of  loue  I  liaue  bene  call'd  mto 
Till  now  dki  nerc  inuite  nor  neufr  TO?T# 

AH  117  offmas  dm  abroid  you  lee 

K4  ite 
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Are  crrort  of  che  Ubod  hone  ofdie  miiuli 

towmz6etha!iAn/otjmiA 

Where  ndcher  Ptfty  is  nor  new  nor  kind, 

Thev  fought  thor  (bMecfaat  fe  tbeWlhim 

And  fo  much  leflc  offliMieinme  reifUfaeit  ^ '  • 

By  how  omch  of  me  their  leproch  cootiioc^ 


Among  the 

Not  one  whole  flaiae  mv  h«t  fomkhet  ^med^ 

Or  my  i^£Hon  put  to  ih^  fiiMlldl  tecde. 

Or  any  of  my  leifiures  ever  Charmed, 

Harme  haue  I  done  to  them  but  neie  was  hsimedg 

Kept  heatu  in  liueriM»but  mine  o  wne  was  ffee» 

And  raignd  f  ommMHKHng  in  his  monarchy. 

looke  beare  what  tributes  wounded  fincid  ftnc  me^ 

Of  palyd  peadea  and  rubies  ftd'as  bloodt 

Rgurinc  that  they  their  paffions  iikewli^  hanft  ilid    ^ 

Of greefe  and  bluflies,  aptly  fnderflood 

In  bloodlefle  white^and  the  encrknf<Ni'd  moodL 

Effeds  of  terror  and  deare  modefty , 

Encan^t  in  hearu  but  fighting  outwirdiy. 

AndLobehobftheietallentsofth^hei^  - 
Wkh  C  willed  mettle  amocoufly  en^lcachc 
I  haue  reccau*d  ftom  many  a  leueral  fake. 
Their  kind  acceptance,  we{nngly  beleecht. 
With  th'annexioM  of  faire  gems  inricht,  ^  « 
Anddeepe  brain  d  lonaets  that  did  ampKlili ' : 
Each  Aones  dearcNsitur^wonb  and  quidlity. 

The  DiamondPwhy  twas  bewtifutt  and  haid^ 
Whereto  his  inuiTo  propeitief  did  tend. 

The  dccM  greene  EnvaM  in  whofe  ftedi  iCflH^ 
Wcake  nights  their  fidk!y  radknoe  do  ama3.  - . 

TbebesttcnhewdSidbicaQdtbeOMdlbkotf 


CoMrLAINT. 

With  oblea$  manyfold ;  each  feuenll  ftone. 
With  wit  well  blarond  fmil'd  of  made  foine  moat, 

Lo  an  thefe  trophiw  of affcaions  hot. 

Of  penfm'd  and  fjbde w'd  defires  the  tender. 

Nature  hath  chargd  me  that  1  hoord  them  not , 

But  yeeld  them  tp  where  I  my  felfe  muft  render: 

That  1$  to  you  my  oricin  and  ender  / 

Jor  thereof  force  muft  your  oblations  be, 

Since  I  their  AuJter,  >eu  enpatrone  me. 

Oh  then  td»anceCofyour«>hatphrafrfe$  hand, 
Whore  white  weighea  downe  the  airy  fcale  of  prtife. 
J  aKe  all  thefe  fimilies  to  your  owne  command. 
HoUowed  with  fighei  that  burning  lungci  did  raife 
What  me  your  miniaer  for  you  obaies 
workei  vnderyou.and  to  your  audit  comes 
Tneirdittraft  parceUf^m  combined  fummea.         * 

Lo  this  deuice  was  lent  me  from  a  Nun, 
Or  Sifter  lanaiiied  ofholieftnote. 
Which  late  her  noble  fuit  in  court  did  i})un, 
Whofe  rveft  hauings  made  the  blolfoms  dote. 
For  flw  was  fought  by  fpirits  of  ritcheft  cote. 
But  kept  cold  difianccand  did  thence  remoue. 
To  fpend  her  Huing  in  etemall  Jooe. 

BdC  eh  my  iweet  what  labour  ift  to  ieaue. 
The  thing  we  haue  not,maftring  what  not  flriuet, 
Maying  the  Place  which  did  no  forme  receiue , 
r^mg  patient  fportt  In  rncoiiftraind  giucs, 
SbcdiacJicr  fame  ie  19  her  felfe  contriues, 

2dSE£222!i^  ^  *^ f**** 

iutf  iMkcahcr  abfeocc  valiaoipioc  hernighc 
ObjMnlMmiaiiMtiiiy  b<Mft  istto^ 


ru 


A  LoviBt 

The  accident  \^ich  broiidiciiietDlierei^ 
Vpon  chc  momenc  did  berTorccfttbdewc^ 
And  DOW  (he  would  che  caged  cknfler  flie: 
Religious  loue  put  out  religions  eye: 
Not  to  be  tecipted  would  me  be  enured. 
And  now  to  tempt  all  libeny  procme* 

How  mightie  then  you  are,  Oh  heart  me  tell. 
The  broken  bo/bms  that  to  me  belong, 
Hiue  emptied  all  their  fbuntaines  in  my  well: 
Andminclpowre  y  our  Ocean  all  amonee: 
I  firon^  ore  them  and  you  ore  mt  hann  nrong^ 
Mud  for  your  vidorid  i$  all  congeft. 
As  compound  loue  to  phifickyour  cold  breft. 

My  parts  had  powre  to  charme  a  lacred  Sunne, 
Who  difciplin'd  I  dieted  in  grace, 
Belecu'd  her  cies, when  they  t*  aHaile  began. 
All  Towes  and  confccrations  gluing  place: 
O  moft  potentiall  ]oue,vowe,  bohd^nor  ^ace 
In  thee  hath  neither  fiing  Jcnot^nor  confine 
For  thou  an  all  and  all  things  els  are  thine. 

When  thou  impreflfcft  what  are  precepts  worth 

Of  Aale  examplc?when  thou  wilt  inflame. 

How  coldly  tho/e  impediments  ftaind  forth 

Of  wealth  of  fiUiall  fcare  Jawe,  kindred  fame,        (^fhame 

Loues  armes  are  peace, gainfi  rule  »gainftience,gainft 

And  fweetens  in  the  fufiring  pangues  it  hearts. 

The  jiBaes  of  allforces,  flbockes  and  fcaits. 

Now  all  thefe  hearts  that  doe  onmtne  ilepead^ 
Feeling  it  breake,with  bleeding  groanes  they  moe» 
And  fupplicant  their  figkes  CO  you  extend 
To  leaue  the  battrie  that  you  make  gainft  min^ 
Lending  fofc  audience,  corny  AKCtdefigM^ 


CoWftAIl(T« 

And  credent  foule^to  that  firoog  boftded  othi 
That  fliall  prcfciTc  and  vndcrtake  my  txodi. 

•This  faidyhts  i^'atrte  eies  he  did  difmounCy 
Whofc  (ightes  till  then  wcreleaueld  on  my  f$ce. 
Each  checke  a  riuer  running  from  a  founCi 
With  brynifl)  cunam  do>wne-ward  flowed  a  pace: 
Oh  how  the  channel!  to  the  ftreame  gaue  grace! 
Who  glazed  with  Chriftall  gate  the  glowing Rolea, 
That  name  through  water  which  their  hcn^  inclotcs, 

Oh  father, what  a  hell  of  witch-aaft  lies, 
la  the  fmall  orb  of  one  prrticular  teare? 
Put  with  the  tnvndation  of  the  eies: 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  weare? 
What  breft  (o  cold  thai  is  not  wanned  bearer 
Or  cleft  eflfedfOoldiliodefiy  hoc  wracb: 
Both  fire  from.hence^iad  oiill  extipAare  bath* 

Por  loe  his  pailion  but  an  art  of  craft, 

Buen  there  refblu'd  mjr  reaibn  into  tcaics^ 

There  my  white  ftole  of  chafiity  I  daftj 

Shooke  olf  my  ibber  gardes,and  ciuj 

Appeare  to  him  as  he  totne  appeares: 

Ail  inelting,though  our  drops  this  dtAeocc  bolt. 

His  potion  d  me^  and  mine  did  him  reflore. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  fubtle  matter. 

Applied  to  Cautills,all  ihaiog  formes  recdues^ 

Ofbuming  blu(hes,or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  founding  palencffe :  and  he  takes  and  Icauei^ 

In  cithers  apmeflcasitbefldeceiues: 

To  blufh  at  Ipcediesranck ,  to  weepe  at  woes 

Or  to  tume  white  and  Ibund  at  uagick  fliowes* 

,  TluttnoithcaRivlttchinhisleiiellcanie^ 

Ls  CduU 


Could  ictDC  thebailt  of  Kit  all  huning^aynie, 
Shewine  tkire Naom  bbodi kmde  and  came  t 
Aod  faud  in  them  did  winne  whom  he  would  maime^ 
Agiinft  the  thing  he  ibiight^  would  exclaitue, 
wktn  be  moft  burnt  in  harc-wi(kt  luxurie, 
He  preacht  pure  maide,aad  praifd  cold  chafiitie. 

Thus  meerely  xmh  the  gamient  of  a  gtace^ 
The  naked  and  concealed  feindlie  couerd. 
That  th'mespcrlbot  gaue  the  tempter  place^ 
Which  like  a  Cherubin  aboue  them  houerd, 
Who  yottM  and  fimpk  would  not  be  lb  kHierd^ 
Afc  me  I  fcU,and  jtt  do  queftion  make. 
What  I  (hould  doe  agatnefor  fitch  a  &ke. 

'  O  that  infe  Aed  mojrfltttc  of  bia  ey  e, 
OduKfalfirfifC  whkkinkiMbedEe  feriow«lt 
O  that  fbrc'd  tbuttdcr  fiom  hb  heart  did%e, 
O  that  fad  breath  his  4> vngie  lungs  beftowt^. 
O  alt  that  borrowed  motion  (eeming  owed, , 
Would  yet  againe  betray  the  fere-betrayed. 
And  new  peiuert  a  reconciled  lilatde* 
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The  play  of  Pericles^  Prince  of  Tyre^  dramatizes  a  tale  of  The  norei 
great  antiquity  and  world-wide  popularity.  The  fiction  deals  ^^  ^Tyre. 
with  the  adventurous  travels  of  an  apocryphal  hero^  called 
Apollonius  of  Tyre,  who  in  the  play  is  re-christened  Pericles. 
The  vein  is  frankly  pagan.  The  story  was  doubtless  first 
related  in  a  Greek  novel  of  the  first  or  second  century  a,o. 
The  incidents  of  a  father's  incestuous  love  for  his  daughter,  of 
adventures  arising  from  storms  at  sea,  of  captures  by  pirates, 
of  the  abandonment  for  dead  of  living  persons,  are  very 
common  features  of  Greek  novels  of  the  period.  But  the 
Greek  text  has  not  survived.  It  is  in  a  Latin  translation  that 
the  story  enjoyed  its  vogue  through  the  Middle  Ag^.  More 
than  a  hundred  mediaeval  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  version  are 
extant,  of  which  one  at  least  dates  from  the  ninth  century.'  The 
Latin  version  was  printed  about  1470  for  the  first  time,  but 
the  volume  has  no  indication  of  place  or  date  of  production.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Latin  tale  was  rendered  into  almost  all  its  Eaio- 
the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe — not  only  into  Italian,  ^"*  ^***"** 

'  There  are  eleven  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  A  vast  amount  of  eneigy  has  been  devoted  in  Germany  to  a  study  of 
the  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  in  the  Latin  version,  and  of  its  developments 
and  analogues  in  modem  languages.  A  useful  summary  of  results,  with 
a  good  account  of  the  vast  German  literature  on  the  subject,  will  be  found  in 
Nfr.  Albert  H.  Smyth's  Shakesfemrtf s  FerieUs  m$d  AfMmmu  rfT^re:  a  shJj  m 
e9mf£rM$ive  Uteraimre^  Philadelphia,  1808.  A  valuable  paper  by  N.  Ddius 
on  tiie  play  *  Ueber  Shakespeare's  Pencles,  PHnce  of  Tyre  *,  in  Jabritub  Jer 
DtMtscJbm  Siaiesfean^GefeUfcirfty  ii6i  (Ui),  pp.  17^-104,  should  be  read 
witli  papers  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Fleay  An  his  Siskesfeare  Mamnaly  1878,  pp.  ^09-13), 
and  bj  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  on  <  Wilkins*  share  in  the  play  called  PmcUs\  1880. 
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Spanish,  Proven^l,  French,  and  English,  but  also  into  German, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  mediaeval  Greek.  It  found  its 
way  into  cyclopaedias  of  mediaeval  learning  like  Godfrey 
de  Viterbo's  Pantheon  [c.  i  i8tf),  and  into  the  popular  coUecticxi 
of  stories,  Gesta  J^omanorumj  in  which  it  figured  from  the 
fourteenth  century  onwards.  A  version  was  included  in 
Bellefbrest's  Histoires  tragiques  (t.  vii,  Histoire  cxviii,  pp.  113- 
20 tf,  1^04),  a  French  compendium  of  popular  fiction  which 
had  an  universal  vogue;  it  was  there  described  as  ^une 
histoire  tirtfe  du  grec  ^ 
The  English  In  English  the  earliest  version  belongs  to  the  eleventh 

century.  A  manuscript  of  that  date  is  in  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  poet  Gower  introduced  an  original 
English  rendering  into  his  CmfesAo  Amantts.  An  l^^lisb 
translation  of  a  French  prose  version  was  made  by  Robert 
Copland,  and  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  ij-io. 
In  1^76  the  tale  was  again  <  gathered  into  English  [prose] 
by  Laurence  Twine,  gentleman  %  under  the  title:  *The 
Patteme  of  painefiill  Aduentures,  Containing  the  most 
excellent,  pleasant,  and  variable  Historic  of  the  strange 
accidents  that  befell  vnto  Prince  ApoUonius,  the  Lady  Luana 
his  mfe  and  Tharsia  his  daughter.  Wherein  the  vncertaintie 
of  this  world,  and  the  fickle  state  of  mans  life  are  iiuely 
described.  Gathered  into  English  by  Lavrence  Twine  Gentle- 
man.   Imprinted  at  London  by  William  How.  i  ^176? '     This 

'  The  book  was  licensed  by  the  Stationers'  Company  to  the  printer  and 
publisher,  William  How,  July  17,  lyytf,  thus:  « Willm  Howe.  Receyred  of 
him,  for  his  licence  to  ymprmt  a  booke  intituled  the  most  excellent  pleasant 
and  variable  historic  of  the  strange  adventures  of  prince  Apoll<Miius,  Ludni 
his  wife,  and  Tharsa  his  Daughter.  •  •  •  vii>/.'  No  copy  of  How's  editioa  is 
known.  Only  a  copy  of  the  third  edition  now  seems  accessible.  This  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  the  imprint,  ^  Printed  at  London  by  Valentine  Sims, 
1607!    The  second  undated  edition  bore  the  imprint,  ^  Imprinted  at  London 
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volume  was  twice  reissaed  (about  ly^f  and  in  1^07)  before 
the  play  was  attempted.  The  translator,  Laurence  Twine, 
a  graduate  of  All  Souls  College  Oxford,  performed  his  task 
without  distinction. 

The  reissue  in  1607  of  Twine's  English  rendering  of  the  The  dUx 
old  Latin  story  of  Apollonius  of  Tyre  may  have  sugg^ted  *^^.  *''* 
the  dramatization  of  the  theme.  But  those  who  were 
re^nsible  for  the  efibrt  did  not  seek  their  material  alone  in 
Twine's  verbose  narrative.  They  based  their  work  on  the 
earlier,  briefer,  and  more  spirited  version  in  Gower's  Ccnfei/io 
jimantis.  That  poem,  which  was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in 
1483,  was  twice  reprinted  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Thomas 
Berthelet  in  ij-32  and  isSAj  ^^id  the  latest  edition  was 
generally  accessible  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  A  prominent  feature  of  the  Shakespearean  play  is 
<  the  chorus '  or  <  presenter '  who  explains  the  action  before 
or  during  the  acts.  The  < chorus'  takes  the  character  of 
the  poet  Gower.  Of  his  eight  speeches  (filling  in  all  3  of  lines), 
five  (filling  ai2  lines)  are  in  the  short  six-  or  seven-syllable 
rhyming  couplets  of  Gower's  Cmfesno.  Abundant  internal 
details  corroborate  the  professed  claim  of  the  writers  to 
dramatize  Gower's  version  of  the  ancient  story.  Twine's 
volume  only  furnished  occasional  embellishment.  Most  of 
the  characters  bear  the  names  which  figure  in  Gower's  story. 
All  difier  materially  from  those  in  Twine's  version. 

Not  that  the  drama  fails  to  deviate  on  occasion  from  the  The  nomeii- 
path  which  Gower  followed.     At  three  points  the  nomen-  t£f*day^ 
clature  of  the  play  differs  from  all  the  authorities.    In  Gower 

fajr  Vtlentiiie  Simmes  for  the  Widow  Newman';  a  copy  was  formerly  in 
E.  V.  Utteraon's  librar/  and  sdd  at  his  sale  in  1854  for  £j  ts.  od.;  ibis 
was  reprinted  in  Collier^  SbMk§sf€Mrt*s  iJirmjy  1843^  i.  iSx-a^j  (re-edited  by 
W.  C.  Hazlitt,  pt.  i,  vol.  Iv,  H7-334)- 
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Pericles'  wife  has  no  name,  and  the  daughter  is  called  Thaise. 
In  Twine  the  wife  is  called  Lucina  and  the  daughter 
Tarsia.  In  the  Shakespearean  play  the  wife  is  called  Thaisa, 
and  the  daughter  is  christened  Marina — a  cognomen  for 
which  there  is  no  suggestion  in  the  old  narratives.  But 
the  most  notable  change  of  all  is  in  the  name  of  the  hero. 
Throu^out  the  previous  literature  on  the  subject  he  is  known 
solely  as  Apollonius  of  Tyre.  The  name  of  Pericles  naturally 
suggests  the  Athenian  statesman,  who  would  be  familiar  to 
any  reader  of  Plutarch.  The  Pericles  of  the  drama  seems,  by 
way  of  justifying  his  Athenian  designation,  to  emphasize  his 
< education  in  arts  and  arms'  (ii  3.  82).  But  the  name  is 
something  more  than  an  echo  of  Athenian  history.  It  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Pyrocles,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Sidney'^  romance 
of  Arcadia^.  In  the  early  scenes  of  the  play,  too,  many 
expressions  reflect  a  recent  study  of  Sidney's  romance. 
Defects  of  The  play,  whatever  literary  merit  attaches  to  a  small  por- 

the  plot.       jj^jj  ^£  £^^  proves,  as  a  whole,  that  the  old  story  of  Apollonius' 

travels  is  ill  adapted  to  drama.  The  action  is  far  too  multi- 
farious to  present  a  homogeneous  efiect.  The  scene  rambles 
confusedly  by  sea  from  Antioch  to  Tyre,  Tarsus,  Mytilene, 
Ephesus,  and  Pentapolis.  The  events  cover  too  long  a  period 
of  time  to  render  them  probable  or  indeed  intelligible  in 
representation.  At  least  nine  months  separate  the  last  scene 
of  Act  ii,  where  the  hero's  marriage  is  celebrated,  from  the 
first  scene  of  Act  iii,  where  his  first  child  is  bom ;  a  year 
elapses  between  Scenes  2  and  3  of  the  latter  Act,  and  as 
many  as  fourteen  years  pass  between  its  close,  where  the 
child  figures  as  an  infant  of  one  year,  and  the  opening  of 

'  Richard  Hecknoe,  writing  of  the  phiy  in  i(f  fo,  called  the  hero  Pyrodcs. 
Musidorus,  the  other  hero  of  Sidney's  romance,  had  already  supplied  the  title 
of  another  romantic  play,  MncedmtSy  which  appeared  in  i^^^. 
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Act  iv,  where  she  is  a  full-grown  woman.  The  chomses, 
which  are  themselves  interrupted  by  dumb-shows,  supply 
essential  links  in  the  narrative.  They  ^  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach 
the  stages  of  the  story '.  The  whole  construction  gives  the 
impression  of  clumsy  incoherence.'  Dryden,  when  defending 
the  construction  of  his  own  play.  The  Cmquest  rf  Granada^ 
in  1^72,  instanced  Pericles  and  the  < Historical  Plays  of  Shake- 
speare' as  illustrative  of  the  awkward  practice  of  dramatists  of 
die  past  in  working  on  <some  ridiculous,  incoherent  story, 
which  in  one  play  many  times  took  up  the  business  of  an 
age '.    The  censure  is  fiilly  applicable  to  Pericles. 

The  play  was  produced  in  the  spring  of  itfoS  at  the  Shake- 
Globe  Theatre  by  the  King's  Company  of  players,  of  which  ^^ 
Shakespeare  was  a  member.    On  May  20  of  that  year  a  licence  antfonbip. 
was  secured  for  its  publication.    The  drama  was  published, 
with  a  title-page  bearing  the  date  1^09^  and  assigning  the 
authorship  to  <  William  Shakespeare '. 

II 

The  literary  quality  of  the  bulk  of  the  play,  and  some  Publisher's 
external  evidence,  refute  the  assertion  of  the  title-page  of  ^]|^ 
I  tf 09  that  Shakespeare  was  sole  author  of  the  drama.    Such  ^^*< 
testimony  as  the  title-page  offers  counts  in  itself  for  little. 
There  are  several  instances  of  the  appearance  of  Shakespeare's 

'  In  i6^6  Richard  Flccknoe,  in  his  J>iarium^  p.  ^^  has  the  epigram : — 
'On  the  play  of  the  life  and  death  of  Pyrodes.' 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  as  they  say. 
But  who  inverts  that  saying  made  this  play. 
*  The  conjecture  that  there  was  an  edition  of  160%  is  uncorroborated. 
The  statement  that  the  Duke  oS  Roxburghe's  copy  of  the  First  Quarto  (now  in 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  No.  VII  hrfrs)  bore  the  date  160%  is  untrue.    Some 
sentences  in  tiie  fishermen's  tallc  in  FericliSy  Act  ii,  Sc  i,  are  closely  copied  in 
John  Dav's  oxnedy  called  Lmo  Tricks^  wUdi  was  undoubtedly  publisbed  in 
i6c%.    But  the  fishermen's  talk  was  generally  reproduced  in  Wilkinaf  novel 
of  itfoSy  and  Day  might  have  read  it  ueie. 

B  a 


name. 
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name  on  volumes  with  which  he  had  no  concern.  Apart 
from  the  poetic  anthology  called  The  Passimuue  Pilgrim  (1T99), 
which  was  described  on  the  title-page  as  <  by  William  Shake- 
speare %  the  initials  <  W.  S.'  had  been  ftaudulently  paraded  on 
the  title-page  of  the  pky  Locrine  as  early  as  ij'9f,  and  they 
had  reappeared  with  no  greater  justification  on  the  title-pages 
of  the  plays,  LardCrmiTPell  and  The  Puritaine^  in  itfoa  and  1^07 
respectively.  Furthermore,  Shakespeare's  fidl  surname  had 
adorned  the  title-pages  of  no  less  than  three  plays  for  which 
others  were  responsible.  In  irfoo  The  first  part  of  the  true  & 
hanourabie  history  ef  the  life  of  Sir  John  Oldcasdey  the  good  Lord 
CfAham^  which  was  printed  for  T.  P.  (L  e.  Thomas  Pavier),  bore 
the  words  on  the  title-page,  *  Written  by  William  Shakespeare.' 
Five  years  later  a  comedy  entitled,  The  London  Prodigally  which 
was  printed  by  T.  C.  for  Nathaniel  Butter,  bore  on  its  title- 
page  the  words,  <By  William  Shakespeare.'  Finally,  in  itfoS, 
the  year  in  which  Pericles  was  licensed  for  the  press,  A  Tork^bhre 
Tragedy  was  <  printed  by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  bore 
on  the  title-page  the  words,  ^Written  by  W.  Shakespeare.' 
That  Shakespeare  had  any  hand  in  any  of  these  six  pieces  to 
which  his  initials  or  his  fiill  name  were  attached  may  be 
confidently  denied.  The  introduction  of  his  name  was  a 
publisher's  device,  and  was  intended  to  deceive  the  unwary. 
Shake-  The  assignment  of  the  whole  pky  of  Pericles  to  Shake- 

ISare*^  spcare  in  Id 09  was  a  transaction  in  the  vein  of  the  publisher 
pcicks.  of  The  Pasnonate  Pilgrim.  It  was  less  reprehensible  than  such 
ventures  as  Locrine^  Lord  Cromwell^  The  Puritainej  Sir  John  Old- 
casdoj  The  London  Prodigally  and  A  Torl^shire  Tragedy^  because 
there  is  good  evidence  that  while  Shakespeare  had  no  hand  in 
full  two-thirds  of  the  piece,  he  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  remaining  one-third.  The  greater  part  of  Acts  iii  and  v 
and  some  portions  of  Act  iv  may  without  much  hesitation 
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be  assigned  to  Shakespeare's  pen.  A  scattered  line  or  two 
here  and  there  at  other  points  of  the  play  have  a  Shake- 
spearean ring,  but  nowhere  else  is  there  any  sustained  evidence 
of  Shakespeare's  handiwork.  Most  of  the  other  scenes  are 
penned  in  a  <  clipt  jargon '  which  lacks  his  literary  feeling. 

All  the  Shakespearean  scenes  deal  with  the  story  of  Thestoiyof 
Pericles'  daughter,  Marina.  They  open  with  the  tempest  at  ^^^' 
sea  during  which  she  is  bom,  and  they  close  with  her  final 
restoration  to  her  parents  and  her  betrothal.  The  language 
is  throu^out  in  Shakespeare's  latest  manner.  The  ellipses 
are  often  puzzling.  The  condensed  thought  is  intensely 
vivid,  and  glows  with  strength  and  insight.  The  blank  verse 
adapts  itself,  in  defiance  of  strict  metrical  law,  to  every  phase 
of  sentiment.  The  themes  of  Shakespeare's  contributions 
to  the  play  anticipate  many  of  those  which  occupied 
him  in  his  latest  work.  The  tone  of  Marina's  appeals  to 
JLysimachus  and  Boult  in  the  brothel  resembles  that  of 
Isabella's  speeches  in  Measure  fer  Measure.  Thaisa,  whom 
her  husband  Pericles  imagines  to  be  dead,  shares  some  of  the 
experiences  of  Hermione  in  The  Wmtei^s  Tale.  The  picture 
of  the  shipwreck  which  accompanies  Marina's  birth  adumbrates 
the  opening  scene  of  The  Tempest  •y  and  there  are  ingenuous 
touches  in  the  portrayal  of  Marina  herself  which  suggest  the 
girlhood  of  Perdita. 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  manner  of  Coleridge's 
Shakespeare's  association  with  the  piece  is  suggested  by  Cole-  ^  ^^' 
ridge.  According  to  Coleridge,  Pericles  illustrated  ^  the  way 
in  which  Shakespeare  handled  a  piece  he  had  to  refit  for 
representation.  At  first  he  proceeded  with  indifierence,  only 
now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  thought  or  an 
image,  but  as  he  advanced  he  interested  himself  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  [large  portions  of  the  last  three  acts]  are  almost 
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entirely  by  hitn\  This  explanation  absolves  Shakespeare's 
responsibility  for  the  choice  of  the  intractable  plot  and  for  the 
piece's  clumsy  construction.  The  efiect  of  his  own  work  is 
impaired  by  such  dominant  features  as  those.  The  dramatic 
intensity^  which  colours  the  scenes  in  which  Pericles  recognizes 
his  long-lost  dau^ter  and  wife^  is  weakened  by  the  dupUca- 
tion,  which  the  plot  requires^  of  the  motive  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  space.  Shakespeare's  interposition  fidled 
to  relieve  materially  the  strain  of  improbability  which  is 
inherent  in  the  ancient  story.  The  pky  as  a  whole  fills  a 
secondary  rank  in  any  catalogue  raismmS  of  dramatic  literature. 
George  There  seems  good  ground  for  assuming  that  the  play  of 

the  chief  P^l^^  was  Originally  penned  by  George  Wilkins^  and  that 
author.  it  was  over  his  draft  that  Shakespeare  worked.  Wilkins 
was  a  dramatist  of  humble  attainments  who  had  already 
produced,  either  alone  or  in  collaboration  with  others, 
plays  for  the  King's  Company  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  which 
included  Shakespeare  among  its  members  and  first  produced 
Pericles.  In  i  tf  07  Wilkins  had  published  under  his  own  name 
a  piece  called  The  Miseries  of  Inforst  Mariage—^  popular 
domestic  tragi-comedy,  of  which  the  plot  was  treated  anew  in 
the  following  year  in  jf  TorkJhire  Tragedy^  one  of  the  pieces 
fraudulently  assigned  by  publishers  to  Shakespeare.  Both 
The  Miseries  and  j1  Tor^shire  Tragedy  were  performed  by 
Shakespeare's  company  of  actors  at  the  Globe.  Althou^  the 
characters  and  plot  are  very  difierent  from  those  of  Pericles^ 
there  is  sufficient  resemblance  between  the  rhetorical  vehe- 
,  mence  and  syntactical  incoherence  of  passages  in  the  non- 
Shakespearean  part  of  Pericles  and  in  Wilkins'  Miseries  to 
render  it  possible  that  both  came  from  the  same  pen.' 

'  The  suggestion  that  the  prose  portions  of  the  brothel  scenes  were  fitsm 
the  pen  of  a  uird  coadjutor  rests  on  more  shadowy  ground.    Some  critics 
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One  curious  asscxriation  of  Wilktns  with  the  play  of  wilkim' 

novel  o( 
Pericles. 


Pericles  is  attested  under  his  own  hand.     He  published  in  his  °^^^'  ^^ 


own  name  a  novel  in  prose  which  he  plainly  asserted  to  be 
based  upon  the  play.  The  novel  preceded  the  publication 
of  the  drama.  The  evidence  of  the  filial  relation  in  which 
the  romance  stands  to  the  play  is  precisely  stated  alike  in 
the  title-page  of  the  former  and  in  <  The  Argument  to  the 
Whole  Historie '.  The  title  runs: — ^The  |  Painfull  Aduentures  | 
of  Pericles  Prince  of  |  Tyre,  |  Being  \  The  true  History  of  the 
Play  of  Pericles^  as  it  was  |  lately  presented  by  the  worthy  and 
an-|cient  Poet  lohn  Gower.  |  at  lonoon  |  Printed  by  T.  P.  far 
Nat:  Butter,  1 1  tfo8. |'  In  the  Argument  the  reader  is  requested 
<to  receive  this  Historie  in  the  same  maner  as  it  was  under 
the  habite  of  ancient  Gawery  the  famous  English  Poet,  by  the 
Kin^s  Maiesties  Players  excellently  presented '. 

Wilkins'  novel  follows  the  play  closely  in  its  general  The  norers 
outline.  The  preliminary  <  Ai^ument'  of  the  whole  ^Historie*  J^^phy 
predsely  summarizes  the  plot.    There  follows  a  list  of  the 

would  assign  those  scenes  to  William  Rowley,  a  Drofessional  collaborator  who 
contributed  scenes  to  a  large  number  of  plays  designed  by  others.  Rowley 
was  undoubtedly  capable  of  the  PnicUs  brothel  scenes,  but  they  do  not  seem 
beyond  the  scope  of  Wilkins^  who  treats  them  with  considerable  fullness  in  the 
novel  which  he  based  on  the  play  oSterkles. 

'  In  the  centre  of  the  title-page  is  a  rough  woodcut  portrait  of  the  poet 
Gower.  Only  two  copies  of  the  novel  are  known,  and  oSf  these  only  one  is 
quite  perfect*  Some  fraRments  of  a  third  copy  belonged  to  John  Pavne  Collier. 
Xhe  copy  in  the  Britiiu  Museum,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Nassau  and 
Hdier  successively,  lacks  the  dedication  whidi  is  addressed  to  Master  Henry 
Fermor,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  is 
signed  <  George  Wilkins  '•  The  other  copy,  which  is  quite  perfect,  is  in  the 
piblic  library  at  Ziiridi,  and  was  reprinted  at  Oldenburg  by  Prof.  Tycho 
Mommsen  in  1857,  ^^  ^^  introduction  by  John  Payne  CoUier.  The  Zurich 
copy  seems  to  have  been  purchased  in  London  about  1^x4  by  Johann  Rudolph 
Hcfls,  of  Ziirich  (1 5*88-1^ 5^).  It  subsequently  bekmged  to  a  Swiss  poet^  Martin 
listen  (174x^18x7).  The  <  T.  P.'  by  whom  the  novel  was  printed  (<  Printed 
by  T.  P.  for  Nat:  Butter ')  was  the  printer  Thomas  Purfoot,  jmior.  He 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  bookseller  Thomas  l^vier,  who  puUiriied  under 
the  same  initials,  <  T.  P/,  the  1619  edition  of  the  play  of  terkks. 
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<  dramatis  personae '  headed  <  The  names  of  the  Personages 
mentioned  in  the  Historic  \  which  is  not  to  be  fbimd  in  the 
play  but  seems  to  belong  to  it.  But  there  are  places  in  which 
the  novel  develops  incidents  which  are  barely  noticed  in  the 
play,  and  elsewhere  the  pky  is  somewhat  fuller  than  the  novel 
At  times  the  language  of  the  drama  is  exactly  copied^and,  though 
it  is  transferred  to  prose,  it  preserves  the  rhythm  of  blank  verse/ 

The  novel  is  £ir  more  carefully  printed  than  the  play, 
and  corrects  some  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  printol 
text  of  the  latter.  One  or  two  phrases  which  have  the 
Shakespearean  ring  are  indeed  found  alone  in  the  play.  The 
novel  may  be  credited  with  embodying  some  few  lines  fiom 
Shakespeare's  pen,  which  exist  nowhere  ebe.^ 

But  this  point  cannot  be  {H-essed  very  far.  The  dis- 
crepancies and  resemblances  between  the  two  texts  alike 
suggest  that  Wilkins  followed  a  version  of  the  play,  which 
did  not  embody  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's  revision.  There 
is  much  in  Wilkins'  prose  which  appears  to  present  passages 

'  Take,  for  example,  Pericles'  accxiunt  of  himself  in  the  novel  and  tiie 
play.    The  passage  rans  in  the  play  tiius  (ii.  j.  8i-]r)  :— 

A  Gentleman  of  Tyre,  my  name  Perides, 
My  education  beene  in  Artes  and  Armes: 
Who  looking  for  aduentures  in  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men, 
and  after  shipwracke^  driuen  vpon  this  shore. 
In  the  novel  the  passage  runs  (in  the  third  person)  as  foUows: — ^  A  gentleman 
of  Tyre,  his  name  Perides,  his  education  been  in  arts  and  arms,  who,  looking 
for  adventures  in  the  world,  was  bv  the  roueh  and  unoonstant  seas,  most 
unfortunately  bereft  both  of  ships  ana  men,  and,  after  shipwreck,  thrown  npoa 
that  shore.' 

*  When  Pericles  greets  his  new-born  babe  Marina  on  shipboard  (iii.  i. 
JO  sqq.),  he  exdaims  in  the  play : — 

Thou  art  the  ruddyest  welcome  to  this  worid. 
That  cuer  was  Prince's  Child. 
In  the  novd  his  speech  opens  thus :— ^  Pa§r  htcb  rf  tuOmre^  thou  art  as  indefy 
welcome  to  the  worlde  as  euer  IVincesse  Babe  was,'  8cc     ^  Poor  Inch  oiF 
nature '  is  undoubtedly  a  Shakespearean  touch  which  tine  transcriber  of  the  phy 
for  the  press  overlooked. 
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from  the  play  in  a  state  anterior  to  Shakespeare's  final  revision. 
If  we  assume  Wilkins  to  be  author  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  play,  we  must  conclude  that  in  the  novel  he  para- 
phrased his  own  share  more  thorou^ly  than  the  work  of 
his  revising  coadjutor,  or  that  he  retained  in  the  novel  passages 
which  his  collaborator  cut  out  or  supplanted  in  the  play/ 


III 

Of  the  popularity  of  the  piece,  both  on  the  stage  and  The  popo^ 
among  readers,  there  is  very  ample  evidence.  There  were  at  ^i^^^ 
least  six  editions  issued  within  twenty-six  years  of  its  production, 
two  in  I  do9,  and  one  in  each  of  the  years  itfii,  i<fx9, 1^30,  and 
i6ij.  The  title-page  of  the  early  editions,  all  of  which 
announced  the  work  to  be  by  Shakespeare,  described  it  as 
<  the  late  and  much  admired  play ',  and  noted  that  it  had  ^  been 
diuers  and  sundry  times  acted  '•  Not  more  than  six  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  printed  more  frequently  in  quarto  within  the 
same  period  of  time.  It  was,  however,  excluded  from  the  First 
Folio  of  1623  and  from  the  Second  Folio  of  1*3  2.  Together 
with  the  six  spurious  plays  which  had  been  fraudulently  assigned 
to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime,  it  was  appended  to  a  reissue  of 

'  For  example,  Marina's  appeals  to  L^imachus  and  to  Boult  in  the  brothel 
scene,  iv.  6j  are  far  longer  in  uie  novel  than  in  the  play,  yet  they  obviously 
come  from  the  latter,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  devel<^Mnent  than  that  whidi  is 
represented  by  the  printed  text.  One  of  Nfarina's  spcedies  in  the  novel  (p.  66) 
ends  thus : — <  O  my  good  Lord,  kill  me,  but  not  deflower  me,  punish  me  how 
you  please,  so  you  spare  my  chastitie,  and  since  it  is  all  the  dowry  that  both 
the  Uods  haue  giuen,  and  men  haue  left  to  me,  do  not  you  take  it  from  me ; 
make  me  your  seruant,  I  will  wiilindy  obey  you ;  make  m^  your  bondwoman, 
I  will  accompt  it  freMome ;  let  me  be  the  worst  that  is  called  vile,  so  I  may 
liue  honest,  I  am  content:  or  if  you  think  it  is  too  blessed  a  happinesse  to  haue 
me  so,  let  me  euen  now,  now  in  this  minute  die,  and  Ue  accompt  my  death 
nxMre  happy  than  my  birtL'  A  veiy  slight  transposition  of  the  words,  with  an 
occasional  omission,  would  restore  this  passage  to  the  blank  verse  from  which 
it  was  obviously  paraphrased. 
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the  Third  Folio  in  1 664,  and  to  the  Fourth  Folio  of  i  tf  8  f.  Some 
doubt  clearly  lurked  in  the  minds  of  Shakespeare's  earUest 
editors  as  to  the  extent  of  his  responsibility  for  the  piece. 

Numerous  references  to  the  piece  in  contemporary  litera- 
ture attest  the  warm  welcome  which  the  public  extended  to 
its  early  representations.  As  early  as  i  tf  09  some  popular  dc^ggerel 
entitled  ^Pimlyco  or  Runne  Red-cap.  Tis  a  mad  world  at 
Hogsdon'  (Sig.  C  i,  line  6)  included  the  lines: — 

Amazde  I  stood,  to  see  a  Crowd 

Of  Civiil  Throats  stretchd  out  so  lowd ; 

(As  at  a  New-play)  all  the  Roomes 

Did  swarme  with  Gentiles  mix'd  with  Groomesy 

So  that  I  truly  thought  all  These 

Came  to  see  Share  ^  or  Pericles. 

In  the  prologue  to  Robert  Tailor's  comedy,  Tie  Hegge  hath 
lost  his  Pearley  1^14,  the  writer  says  of  his  own  piece : — 

If  it  prove  so  happy  as  to  please, 
Weele  say  ^tis  fortunate  like  Pericles. 

On  May  24,  1^19,  the  piece  was  performed  at  Court  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  entertainment  in  honour  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Trenouille.  The  play  was 
still  popular  in  1610  when  Ben  Jonson,  indignant  at  the 
failure  of  his  own  piece,  The  New  Itm^  sneered  at  *some 
mouldy  tale  like  Pericles  ^  in  his  sour  ode  b^inning  ^  Come 
leave  the  lothed  stage \  On  June  10,  1*31,  the  piece  was 
revived  before  a  crowded  audience  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
<  upon  the  cessation  of  the  plague  ^.     At  the  Restoration 

'  share  may  be  the  play  by  Thomas  Hey  wood,  printed  in  i6oOy  entitled 
The  first  and  second  farts  of  Kmg  Edward  tie  Fottrti  &c.  It  presents  the  whole 
story  of  Jane  Shore. 
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Pericles  renewed  its  popularity  in  the  theatre,  and  Betterton 
was  much  applauded  in  the  title  r61e. 

From  an  early  date  critics  were  divided  as  to  its  merits.  Early 
An  admirer,  Samuel  Sheppard,  in  1^4^,  in  The  Times  Displayed  *^"°^"- 
blindly  instanced  the  piece  as  that  work  of  ^  great  Shake- 
speare '  wherein  he  outran  the  powers  of  Aristophanes.  Owen 
Feltham,  in  itfjo,  wrote  more  intelligibly  of  *th^  unlikely 
plot  ^  of  pieces  that  *  do  displease  As  deep  as  Pericles  \  Another 
poet,  John  Tatham,  who  personally  approved  the  play,  quoted 
in  ztf f  2  some  current  censure  which  condemned  Pericles  as  one 
of  Shakespeare's  conspicuous  failures : — 

But  Shakespeare^  the  Plebean  Driller ',  was 
Foundered  in's  Pericles^  and  must  not  pass. 

A  greater  critic,  Dryden,  took  a  low  view  of  the  piece, 
although  he  never  doubted  Shakespeare's  responsibility.  He 
wrongly  excused  the  incompetence  that  he  detected  in  it 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  Shakespeare's  first  experiment  in 
drama  (Prologue  to  Charles  Davenant's  Circcy  itf84): — 

Sba^espeai^s  own  Muse  her  Pericles  first  bore. 
The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moere. 

Althou^  the  exclusion  of  the  piece  from  the  Folios  of  The  recog- 
itf  23  and  1^32  may  have  been  due  to  suspicion  of  Shakespeare's  dlrided  * 
full  responsibility,  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was  author,  not  a«lK>nhip. 
of  the  whole  play,  but  only  of  those  scenes  which  are 
dominated  by  Marina,  was  not  expressly  stated  till  1738.     On 
August  I  in  that  year  the  dramatist  George  Lillo  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  an  adaptation  of  the  later  portions 
of  the  drama  in  a  piece  entitled  Marina  s  a  play  in  three  Jets. 
In  the  prologue  the  author,  althou^  no  proifessional  critic, 

■  Driller  is  piobaUy  a  miqprint  for  '  droUcr '. 
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displayed  a  saner  judgement  regarding  Shakespeare^s  port  in 
the  composition  of  Pericles  than  any  previous  writer :— * 

We  dare  not  charge  the  whole  unequal  play 

Of  Pericles  on  him  j  yet  let  us  say, 

As  gold  though  mix'd  with  baser  matter  shines. 

So  do  his  bright  inimitable  lines 

Throughout  those  rude  wild  scenes  distinguished  stand, 

And  shew  he  touch'd  them  with  no  sparing  hand. 

Dr.  Farmer  was  the  earliest  professed  critic  to  accept 
Lillo's  sug^tion.  In  1766  he  pronounced  Shakespeare's  hand 
to  be  visible  in  certain  scenes  and  in  those  only.  He  as 
stoutly  opposed  the  attribution  of  the  whole  to  Shakespeare 
as  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  piece  from  his  record. 
No  subsequent  Shakespearean  commentator  of  repute  has 
questioned  in  substance  the  justice  of  Dr.  Farmer's  verdict. 


IV 

Bloom's  Much  mystery  surrounds  the  original  publication  of  the 

licence.        pj^y  ^^   x6o^.     The   Stationers'  Registers   show   that  on 

May  20,  itfo8,  Edward  Blount,  the  most  cultivated  publisher 
of  the  day,  obtained  a  licence  for  its  publication.  The 
entry  runs: — 

[i(fo8]  20  Maij 
Entred  [to  Edward  Blount]  for  his  copie  under  thandes 
of  Sir  George  Buck  knight  and  Master  Warden  Seton  A  booke 
called.  Xhe  boo^e  of  Pericles  pty nee  of  Tyre  vjd.* 

On  the  same  day  Blount  also  obtained  a  licence  for  <  A 
booke  Called  Anthony  and  Cleopatra '.  In  spite  of  these  grants 
Blount  had  no  hand  in  publishing  Pericles.  Nor  is  jintmy  and 
Cleopatra  known  to  have  been  published  till  seventeen  years 

'  Arber,  iii.  378. 
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had  passed  away^  when  it  appeared  in  the  First  Folio  of  1^23, 
of  which  Blount  was  one  of  the  syndicate  of  five  publishers. 

ferules  was  published  in  1 609  by  Henry  Gosson.  Gosson  Hency 
was  an  undistinguished  ^  stationer  \  although  hb  family  had  ^; 
been  for  some  time  closely  connected  with  the  trade.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  his  &ther^  Thomas  Gosson,  who  was  in 
active  business  from  15*79  to  idoo',  and  died  early  in  itfoi. 
Henry  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  Qomp2inj perpatrimmium 
on  August  3,  itfoi,  his  widowed  mother,  Alice  Gosson,  stand- 
ing  surety.  In  1^03  he  established  himself  at  the  sign  of  the 
^  Sun '  in  Paternoster  Row,  where  Perides  was  published  six 
years  later.  He  mainly  confined  himself  to  chapbooks, 
pamphlets  of  news,  and  ballads,  but  most  of  the  occasional 
works  of  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  were  issued  by  him. 

Gosson  employed  many  printers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  The  printer, 
identify  the  press  to  which  he  entrusted  his  ^copy'  of 
Pericles.  But  there  is  some  ground  for  assuming  that  it  came 
from  that  of  William  Jones,  in  Ship  Alley,  Red  Cross  Street. 
Jones,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  with  a  man  of  position 
in  the  trade,  John  Windet,  took  up  his  freedom  in  if  9^,  and 
carried  on  a  small  printing  business  from  xtfoi  to  i6i6.  The 
form  of  imprint  on  the  title-page  of  Gosson's  edition  of 
Pericles  associates  it  nearly  with  a  quarto  pamphlet  in  prose  by 
George  Wilkins,  which  Jones  printed  for  Gosson  (without 
date)  about  itfo^.* 

'  The  eiderGosson  took  up  his  freedom  onFebniary  4, 1577,  as  the  appren- 
tice of  Thomas  Purfbote.  Besides  Hemy,  he  had  two  sons,  Edward  and 
Richard,  both  apprenticed  to  the  Stationers  ^  but  tliey  never  reached  the  rank 
of  freemen  of  the  Company. 

'  The  pamjAlet  is  entitled  ^  Three  Miseries  of  Barbaiy  %  and  the  imprint 
nms:  <  Printed  by  W.  I.  for  Heniy  Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  in  Pater 
Noster  Rowe  at  the  signe  of  the  dunne.'  There  is  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  excepting  the  prefatory  page  is  in  black  letter.  In  i6o6 
Gosson  employed  the  veteran,  James  Rooerts,  to  print  for  him  in  quarto  a  prose 
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There  is  no  notice  in  the  Stationers'  Roister  of  a  transfer 
of  the  copyright  of  Pericles  from  Blount  to  Gosson.  It  may 
be  that  Gosson  issued  the  work  in  defiance  of  Blount's  just 
claim  to  it,  or  that  Blount  tacitly  withdrew  his  pretensions 
owing  to  inability  to  obtain  an  authentic  copy  of  the  piece. 
The  corrapt  The  incoherence  of  the  text  in  the  first  edition,  the  careless- 
text^  ^  ^  ^    ^^^ss  with  which  it  was  printed  and  produced,  indicates  that 

the  ^  copy '  followed  some  hasty  and  unauthorized  transcript, 
and  that  the  type  was  not  corrected  by  an  intelligent  proof- 
reader. Malone  asserted  with  truth — *  There  is  I  believe  no 
play  of  our  author's,  perhaps  I  might  say  in  the  Englidi 
language,  so  incorrect  as  this.  The  most  ccn-rupt  of  Shake- 
speare's other  dramas,  compared  with  Periclesy  is  purity  itself ' 
The  con-  That  the  text  was  not  derived  from  an  authentic  manu- 

fasion  of      script  is  proved  most  clearly  by  the  circumstance  that  a  very 

▼erse  and  *  *  ^       *'  .  , 

prose.  large  portion  of  the  blank  verse  is  printed  as  prose,  or  is  cut 

up  into  lines  of  unequal  length  (each  b^inning  with  a  capital 
letter),  which  ignores  all  metrical  characteristics.  In  the  last 
two  acts,  in  which  figure  many  speedies  from  Shakespeare's 
pen,  very  little  of  the  verse  escapes  the  disguise  of  prose.^ 

translation  from  the  Italian  ^Newes  from  Rome',  and  in  x66i  he  com- 
missioned Robert  Raworth  to  print  a  new  quarto  edition  in  black  letter  of 
his  father's  copyright,  *  The  Contention  betweene  three  brethren.  The  M^horc- 
Monger,  the  Drmikard,  and  the  Dice-Player.'  Raworth's  press  had  just 
reopened,  after  a  temporary  suppression  on  account  of  his  endeavour  toinfiriiigc 
Leake's  copyright  by  printing  an  unauthorized  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Vemu 
and  Adams.  But  such  small  evidence  as  exists  suggests  that  William  Jones 
was  responsible  for  FericUs^  rather  than  either  Roberts  or  Raworth. 

'  Malone,  Supplement  (1780),  vd.  ii,  p.  ^n. 

•  Act  iii,  Sc.  3  ofiers  a  good  example  of  the  method  of  printing  blank 
verse.  It  is  a  short  scene,  consisting,  when  printed  properly,  of  no  more  than 
forty-one  lines.  Not  one  line  is  printed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  metre.  A  dozen  of  the  blank  verse  lines  are  printed  as  prose.  All  tbc 
others  are  combined  in  different  lengths,  each  b^inning  with  a  capital,  and 
are  robbed  of  metrical  significance.  Cf.  also  iii.  4. 4^11 ;  iv.  i.  i~8,  Ji-^h 
yx-Sx  J  iv.  6»  IOI--17  (the  scene  of  Marina  with  Lysimadms). 
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All  Marina's  verse  in  Act  iv  is  so  disgui^.    In  some  of 

the  early  scenes  blank  verse  is  sufiered  suddenly  to  masquerade 

as  prose,  and  then  resumes  its  correct  garb.    At  other  times 

two  lines  are  run  into  one  (cf.  ii.  3.  tfo-i  j  ii.  j*.  4-f,  4^-3)  j 

or  one  line  is  set  out  in  two  (c£  ii.  4.  if).    Elsewhere  prose 

is  printed  as  irregular  verse.  The  second  fisherman's  final  speech 

(iL  I.  174-tf)  is  printed  thus : — 

Wee'le  sure  prouide,  thou  shalt  haue 
My  best  Gowne  to  make  thee  a  paire; 
And  He  bring  thee  to  the  Court  my  selfe. 

How  Gosson  acquired  the  corrupt  *  copy '  is  not  easily  a  shorthand 

determined.    The  practice  of  taking  down  a  piece  in  short-  ^"^""^"p^- 

hand  from  the  actor's  lips  was  not  uncommon.'     There  is 

'  Plays  were  often  <  copied  by  the  ear  '•  Tiiomas  Hey  wood  included  in 
his  PlessoMt  Dialogues  ami  Dramas^  '^J7  (PP*  H^'~9)9  ^  prologue  for  the  revival 
of  an  old  play  of  his  concerning  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  ^  If  you  know  not  me, 
vou  know  Nobody  \  of  which  he  revised  the  acting  version.  Nathaniel  Butter 
bad  published  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  piece  in  \6o%  and  1^08,  and 
Thomas  Pavier  the  third  in  \6\o.  In  a  prose  note  preceding  the  new  proI(^ue 
the  author  denounced  the  printed  edition  as  <  the  most  corrupted  copy,  which 
was  published  without  his  consent'.  la  the  prologue  itself,  Heywood  declared 
that  the  piece  had  on  its  original  production  on  the  stage  pleased  the  audience : 

So  much  that  some  by  stenography  drew 

The  pbt,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true. 

And  in  that  lameness  it  hath  limpt  so  long 

The  Author  now  to  vindicate  that  wrong 

Hath  took  the  pains,  upright  upon  its  feet. 

To  teach  it  walk,  so  please  you  sit  and  see^ 
Sermons  and  lectures  were  frequently  described  on  thdr  title-page  as  ^  taken 

adiaracterie'.  (Cf.  Stephen  Egerton's  Lecture,  15*89,  and  Sermons  of 
enry  Smith,  i^rpo  and  i^i«)  The  popular  system  of  Elizabethan  short- 
hand was  that  devised  by  Timothy  Bright  in  his  ^  Characterie :  An  arte  of 
shorte  scripte,  and  secrete  writing  by  character',  1588.  In  1590  Peter  Bales 
devoted  the  opening  section  of  his  *  Writing  Schoolmaster  *  to  the  ^  Arte  of 
Bracfaygraphy '.  In  lifix  Sbr  George  Buc,  in  his  «Third  Vniversitie  of 
England  ^  (appended  to  Stow's  Chronicle),  wrote  of  <  the  much-to-be-regarded 
Art  of  Brachygraphy '  (diap.  xxxix),  that  it  <  is  an  Art  newly  discovered 
or  newly  recovered,  and  is  of  very  good  and  necessary  use,  bemg  well  and 
honestly  exercised,  for,  by  the  meanes  and  helpe  thereof,  they  which  know  it 
can  readily  take  a  Sermon,  Oration,  PA^r,  or  any  long  speech,  as  they  are 
spoke,  dictated^  tuttd^  and  uttered  in  the  instant'. 
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a  likelihood  that  Gosson  commissioned  a  shorthand  writer  to 
report  the  piece  in  the  theatre,  or  that  at  any  rate  he  pur- 
chased a  shorthand  writer's  notes.  Many  incoherences  may  be 
attributed  to  confused  hearing,  and  the  failure  to  respea  the 
just  metrical  arrangements  is  hardly  explicable  in  any  other  way* 
Several  of  the  least  intelligible  passages  in  the  early 
editions  can  be  with  certainty  restored  to  sense  by  reference 
to  the  corresponding  passage  in  Wilkins'  novel.  A  comparison 
of  the  shape  that  many  words  take  respectively  in  novel  and 
play  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  play's  incoherences  are 
errors  of  the  ear.  In  i.  4.  3  9  in  the  speech,  in  which  Cleon, 
governor  of  Tarsus,  describes  the  straits  to  which  his  subjects 
are  put  by  the  pending  famine,  a  hopeless  line  runs : — 

Those  pallats  who  not  yet  too  sauers  younger^ 
Must  haue  inuentions  to  delist  the  tast. 

The  novel  shows  the  correct  words  are : — 

Those  palates  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger^    &c. 

In  Act  ii,  Prologue,  22  it  is  said  of  Helicanus,  Pericles' 
deputy  at  Tyre,  that  he 

Sau^d  one  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre. 

The  novel  reads  in  like  context  that  ^Helicanus  let  no 
occasion  slip  wherein  hee  might  send  word  to  Tharsus  of  what 
occurrents  soeuer  had  happened'.    Sau^d  one  is  an  ignorant 
mishearing  of  ^  sends  word '. 
In  iiL  3.  29  Pericles  vows : 

All  vnsisterd  shall  this  heyre  of  mine  remayne. 

The  novel  relates  how  Pericles  vows  that  his  *  head  should  grow 
Z'nscisjerd\ 

The  quotations  in  foreign  languages  are  hopelessly  mis- 

'  In  the  novel  it  is  said  oF  the  famine-stricken  city  that  she  ^  i»^  ^  tvf0 
summers  ywmger  did  excel!  in  pompe  \ 
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printed  from  the  same  cause.  In  the  Spanish  motto 
(ii.  2.  27)  the  words  <Piu'  and  ^que'  appear  as  <Pue'  and 
^kee'  respectively^  and  in  the  Latin  motto  (ii.  2.  30)  the 
word  ^pompae'  is  disguised  as  ^Pompey'. 

Pericles  was  printed  at  least  ei^t  times  in  the  course  Pcogressi^e 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  edition  difiers  from  the  offhc'tm!* 
other  in  minute  points  of  typography.  But  no  endeavour 
was  made  by  the  editors  or  printers  to  give  intelligibility  to 
the  corrupted  text  or  to  respect  the  metrical  intention  of  the 
authors  until  1709,  when  Pericles  was  included  in  Nicholas 
Rowe's  collection  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Small  literary  interest 
attaches  to  the  successive  seventeenth-century  editions.  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  progressive  d^radation  of 
a  text  which  was  at  the  outset  inexcusably  corrupt. 

Two  editions  were  produced  by  Gosson  in  1^09,  and  it  is  The  two 
diflScult  to  determine  which  is  the  earlier.  It  is  obvious  that  ,^^^  ° 
they  are  nearly  related  to  one  another.  They  closely  resemble 
each  other  in  their  general  incompetence.  The  title-pages 
are  at  all  points  identical.  But  the  variations  in  spelling  and 
typographic  detail,  which  from  the  literary  point  of  view  are 
miimportant,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  they 
represent  two  settings  of  the  type,  one  of  which  followed  the 
other  with  slight  arbitrary  changes.  The  ornamental  initial 
letter  <  T  *,  at  the  opening  of  the  text,  is  of  difierent  pattern  in 
each  edition.  An  occasional  correction  was  introduced  in  the 
second  setting,  but  it  was  usually  balanced  by  the  insertion 
elsewhere  of  a  new  misprint  or  misspelling,  so  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  state  that  the  text  of  one  edition  of  itfo?  is  better 
than  that  of  the  other.  The  one  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  first  stage-direction,  which  in  the  one  appears 
correctly  <En/er  Gower%  and  in  the  other  is  misprinted 
<  Eufer  Gower '.    The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  in  the 
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Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced  here  in  facsimile^  has 
the  «En/er  Gower'  opening.     Although  certainty  on  the 
point  is  impossible,  the  <  £n/er  Gower '  opening  seems  to  be 
the  mark  of  the  first  setting  of  the  type.' 
The  differ-  The  actual  difierences  of  reading  are  few.    But  oa  the 

nz^       whole  the  compositor  of  the  *  En^er  Gower '  edition,  who  may 

be  judged  to  have  worked  direct  from  the  corrupt  manuscript, 
seems  to  have  been  more  careful  than  the  compositor  of  die 
<  En^er  Gower  ^  edition,  who  worked  from  his  colleague's  proof 
Some  of  the  misprints  of  the  first  compositor  were 
avoided  by  the  second.  But  the  obvious  misprints  are  more 
numerous  in  the  second  setting  than  in  the  first.  Thus,  where 
the  first  prints  rightly  potion  (i.  2.  <$8),  the  other  misprints 
portion.    Similar  examples  are  :— 

In  the  *  En/er '  In  the  ^  En^er ' 

(first)  edition.  (second)  edition. 

i.  I.  41.  thee  hee 

i.  2.  f  I",  plants  planets 

93.  spares  feares 

ii.  Chor.  14.  Statue  Statute 

iii.  Chor.  1-3.  fell  selfe 

iii.  I.  y.  gently  dayly 

tfo.  give  bring 

iii.  2.  91.  there  their 

iii.  3.  19.  still  dayly 

iv.  I.  21.  keep  weepc 

'  The  ^  Eneer '  copy  has  throughout  on  the  left-hand  page  (even  on  the 
last  left-hand  page,  which  has  no  right*hand  companion)  the  neadline,  ^  The 
Play  of/  and  on  the  right-band  ^  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre  *  j  while  the  ^Enicr' 
copy,  w  hich  has  on  the  right->hand  page  throughout  the  same  heading  (^Peiides^ 
Prince  of  Tyre '),  repeats  tiiose  words  on  nineteen  of  the  thirty-four  left-hand 
piges  of  the  text,  and  only  on  the  remaining  fifteen  left-hand  pages  does  'The 
Play  of*  appear. 
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In  the  two  following  places  neither  text  is  ri^t.    But  the 

<  En/er '  (first)  text  is  nearer  the  ri^t  reading  than  the  ^En>er ' 
(second).  In  iii.  a.  93-4  the  sense  requires  <  warmth  breathes '. 
The  *  En/er*  copy  gives  <  warmth  breathy  the  ^En^r*  copy 
^warme  breath'.  In  v.  i.  47  the  sense  requires  ^deafened'. 
The    *  En/er'    copy    gives    ^defend',    the    <En«r'    copy 

<  defended'. 

At  least  three  necessary  words  are  omitted  in  the  <  En^r ' 
copy,  viz.  ii  x.  i34*to'j  j-.  71  ^say'j  iii.  i.  9  *as'. 

Only  one  omission,  and  that  a  stage  direction,  is  notice- 
able in  the  ^  En/er '  copy,  viz.  ii.  f .  1 3  *  Exit '. 

The  cases  where  the  <  En^er '  (second)  goes  rig^t  and  the 
^  En/er '  (first)  wrong  are  fewer.  But  they  are  not.  unimpor- 
tant.   The  five  most  noticeable  corrections  are : — 

iii.  1 .  66.  Paper  for  Taper 

iv.  Chor.  17.  ripe  for  right 

iv.  6.  1 2.  Caualeres  (i.  e.  Cavaliers)  for  Caualereea 
1 64.  women-kinde  for  wemen-kinde 

V.  Chor.  20.  fervor  for  former 

Irregularities  in  spelling  where  the  two  editions  difier  Spelling 
merely  reflect  the  caprices  of  the  two  compositors.    A  super-      «'^«^«- 
iluous  <-e '  following  words,  e.  g.  <  booke ', « keepe ',  <  vnlesse ', 

<  retume ',  frequently  occurs  in  both  copies.  But  the  words 
that  have  it  in  one  copy  often  lack  it  in  the  other.  Where 
the  one  copy  reads  <fi:uite'  and  ^fellowe',  the  other  copy 
reads  <  fruit '  and  *  fellow '.  But  the  latter  copy  has  <  moim- 
taine '  and  <  devoure '  thou^  the  former  has  ^  mountain '  and 
*  devour'.    Fifty  words,  which  have  the  superfluous  <-e'  in  the 

<  En/er '  (first)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  *  En^r '  (second) 
edition.     Forty  words,  which  have  the  same  ending  in  the 
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<  En^r '  (second)  edition,  are  without  it  in  the  <  En/er '  (first) 
edition. 

Disposition  Similarly,  capitals  b^;inning  common  noons  within  the 

ilttm^^^      line  are  distributed  capriciously  throu^  both  issues.     But 

they  do  not  appear  in  the  same  places  in  both  copies.  It  may 
be  estimated  that  the  superfluous  capital  appears  sixty-fire 
times  in  the  <  £n/er '  copy  in  places  where  it  is  absent  £tom 
the  other  copy,  and  sixty-nine  times  in  the  <Emer'  copy 
in  places  where  it  is  absent  from  the  ^  Enter '  edition.  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  the  <  Enter '  copies  that  a  small  letter  dis- 
tinguishes the  word  <king'  at  the  heading  of  the  Kingfs 
speeches.  In  the  <Emer'  copy  the  ordinary  form  <King'  is 
invariable. 
Stafford's  The  edition  of  16 ii  was  Sprinted  by  S.S.\  i.e.  Simon 

tcxtof  idii.  5t^Qf^  I     j^Q  other  name  or  initial  appears  in  the  imprint, 

but  Gosson  was  in  all  probability  the  publisher  again.  It  is 
a  hasty  badly-worked  reprint  page  by  page  of  the  « En^r  * 
(second)  quarto.  Except  in  one  place  the  catchwords  are 
identical.  A  few  new  misprints  are  introduced  (e.  g.  i.  1. 10 
«fit^  for  <sit*,  iv.  I.  87  ^chau^t*  for  ^caug^t*),  and  there  arc 
variations  in  the  spelling  (e.  g.  on  title-page  <  History '  fi^r 

<  Historie ' ;  « sayd '  for  <  said  *  and « Maiestyes '  for  <Maiesties'). 
Pa?ier's  The  edition  of  1619  came  from  difierent  hands.  Pericles 
c^nonof     jj^  ^^  ^jjgj^  reappear  in  an  independent  volume.    It  was 

appended  to  a  new  edition  of  The  Whole  Cmtmden  betweene 
•   .  .  Lancaster  and  Tor^e.      With  the  Tragkall  Ends  cf  the 

'  Staflford  was  originally  a  member  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  and  became 
a  freeman  of  the  Stationers'  Company  ^  by  transladon  *  on  May  7, 1^99.    His 

Ecss  was^  before  i(foa,  in  Adling  Street,  on  Adling  HiO,  ^near  Carter  Lane 
n '  (now  Addle  Street,  E.C.),  and  from  i6o%  onwards  in  Hosier  Lane,  near 
Smithfield.  His  more  noUble  undertakings  before  1^09  were  Richard  Carew's 
Survey  cfCarmwall  for  John  Jzgggrdy  in  1^01,  and  the  pre*Shakespearean  play 
of  Ksmg  Lear  for  John  Wright  in  i6>o]r. 
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ffod  Du^e  Humfrey^  I{ichardy  Duke  of  Tor^e  and  Kjng  Henrie 
the  sixt.  Divided  into  two  parts.  (These  two  parts  were 
early  drafts  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  Heniy  riy 
which  figared  in  a  finally  revised  shape  in  the  First  Folio.) 
A  new  title-page  introduces  Pericles^  but  the  signatures  of  the 
volume  are  continuous  throughout.  The  title-pages  of  both 
The  Whole  Contention  and  Pericles  bear  the  imprint  <  Printed 
for  T.  P.^  These  initials  are  those  of  Thomas  Pavier.  He 
had  acquired  in  a  formal  way  the  copyright  of  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  Henry  the  vjth^  U.  bookes  as  early  as  April  19, 
i6o2j  but  he  undertook  no  edition  of  any  play  relating 
to  Henry  VI  before  the  volume  of  1^19.  There  is  no  entry 
of  the  transfer  to  Pavier  of  Gosson's  interest  in  Pericles.  But 
Pavier  was  long  engaged  in  making  an  unprincipled  use  of 
Shakespeare's  name,  and  he  would  probably  be  none  too 
scrupulous  in  employing  <  copy '  which  would  serve  his  purpose. 
In  itfoS  he  had  issued  A  Tor^shire  Tragedy  .  .  .  Written  by 
W.  Shakespeare  with  his  own  fiill  name  in  the  imprint,  <  Printed 
by  R.  B.  for  Thomas  Pauier ',  and  in  1^x9  he  produced  a  new 
edition  of  that  spurious  production  with  the  same  form  of 
imprint  as  in  the  volume  containing  Pericles^  <  Printed  for 
T.  P.'^     Thomas   Pavier  had  obtained   copyright  in  the 

'  Arber,  iii.  304.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  Ccnttnticm  and  the 
True  DrMgtdu  the  unrevised  drafts  of  tiie  si€9uJ  and  tkhd  parts  (not  the  first 
and  second)  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  FI,  Of  both  of  these  pieces  Thomas 
MJlington.  iidio  asaip;ned  the  copyright  to  Pavier  in  i6o%^  had  before  that 
date  issueci  two  editimis. 

*  Pavier  was  originally  a  draper,  and  on  June  3,  z^oo,  was  admitted  <  by 
translation  'a  freeman  of  the  Stationers*  Company.  In  his  will  fP.  C.  C.  19 
Hele)  he  speaks  of  the  publisher  William  Barley  as  his  master.  From  almost 
the  date  of  his  admission  fines  were  exacted  fiom  bdm  for  irregular  conduct; 
e.g.  for  causing  Edward  Allde  to  print  a  book  oontimry  to  order,  October, 
tcox ;  and  for  selling  an  unauthorized  edition  of  the  BmnBcm  D^rem  on 
June  17, 1^03.  Nevertheless,  he  was  admitted  a  liveryman  on  June  30, 1^04. 
On  August  14,  i6oOy  he  acquired  the  copyright  in  a  large  number  of 
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ordinary  way  for  jf  TarJ^bire  Tragedy  on  May  2y  160% ;  the 
work  is  described  in  the  Stationers'  R^;isters^  liL  377^  thus : 
^A  booke  called  ji  Tor^shire  Tragedy  written  by  Wylliam 
Shakespere.' 

Small  change  was  made  in  Favier's  text  of  Perides.  It 
followed  closely  the  ^En/er'  (first)  edition  of  1609.  Bat 
there  are  one  or  two  rational  emendations  (c£  L  a.  8tf 
^thinke'  for  <doo't',  recte  < doubt';  i.  3.  34  <my?  for 
*now';  iv.  6.  28  ^impunity*  for  *iniquity^j  v,  i.  89 
*  weired  ^  for  *  wayde  ^). 

In  1^23  a  syndicate  of  publishers  produced  the  First 
Folio  collected  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Perides  was 
not  included,  either  owing  to  Favier's  unreadiness  to  part  widi 
his  interest,  or  to  suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  the 
First  Folio  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  piece.  Fkvier  carried 
on  business  till  his  death  early  in  1 626^  and  apparently  retained 
Transfer  of  his  claim  to  Pertchs  till  the  last.  On  August  14,  if  atf,  his 
SS[  aid^  ^  widow  made  over  to  Edward  Brewster  and  Robert  Bird  all  the 
Brewster,  estatc,  ri^t,  title,  interest,  of  her  late  husband  in  some  sixty 
specified  volumes  as  well  as  ^in  Shak^sper^s plates  or  any  of  tbem\ 
The  specified  books  include  The  play  of  Henry  Fiftf  Sir  John 
OldcastUy  A  play  Tytus  and  Andronicus^  History  of  Hambletty 
all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  Shakespeare's 
work.^  Pericles  was  among  the  unspecified  plays  placed  to 
Shakespeare's  credit,  which  were  included  in  the  property 
made  over  by  Pavier's  widow  to  Bird  and  Brewster. 

^  thinges  formerlye  printed  %  including  The  Historje  of  Htmy  tbt  ^b^  ^aitb 
tJbt  Battell  of  Agencomrty  and  The  Spamsbt  7>Mgtdi9.  He  pubUshed  two  imper- 
fect editions  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V  (in  idbx  and  itfoS).  On  April  i;, 
\6oXy  Pavier  acquired  from  Thomas  Millington,  besides  the  two  parts  of 
Hewrj  Vly  <  a  booke  called  Thus  mU  AndremkuSy  and  00  August  )0^  itfoS.  he 
received  licence  to  publish  A  kistery  ef  Tytmta  m$d  TbeseuSy  possibly  a  draft  of 
A  Midsummer  Nigbfs  Dreamy  of  which  nothing  more  is  known.  Arber,  iii.  388« 
'  Arber,  iv.  1^4, 16^. 
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In  1^36  Bird  produced  a  new  editicm  of  Pericles^  which  Bud's edtdon 
was  printed  by  John  Norton/  BirdV  edition  followed  ^i^^^ 
Favier's  text  of  1^19.  On  some  title-pages  he  set  out  his  imprints. 
address  at  the  sign  of  the  Bible  in  Cheapside.  Other  copies 
merely  bore  the  imprint,  « Printed  by  J.  N.  for  R.  B.'  At 
Bird's  hands,  the  text  underwent  further  deterioration.  Here 
and  there  an  essential  word  is  omitted  altogether  (cf.  v.  i.  222 
Estate'  omitted)  or  is  hopelessly  misprinted  (cf.  iii.  2.  27 
^endwomens'  for  < endowments ',  and  v.  3.  88  <houg^'  for 
^Althoii^').  The  whole  line,  i.  2.  23  (^Heele  stop  the 
course  by  which  it  mi^t  be  knowne '),  and  the  necessary  stags 
direction  ^Enter  all  the  Lords  to  Pericles'  (i.  2. 3 3)  were  sufiered 
to  fall  out.  On  the  other  hand  a  necessary  stage  direction, 
which  was  previously  omitted  (^  Exit  Gower '  in  iiL  Prol.  1.  do), 
here  for  the  first  time  finds  a  place.  But  this  seems  Bird's 
sole  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  confused  text 

Bird  did  not  retain  his  interest  in  Periclej  long.  Thomas  Cores* 
Cotes,  an  enterprising  printer  with  whom  a  brother,  Richard  ^^  ^ 
Cotes,  was  in  partnership,  acquired  in  1^27,  on  the  death  of 
Isaac  Jaggard,  chief  proprietor  of  the  First  Folio,  Jaggard's 
printing-press  and  most  of  his  stock.  Part  of  the  property 
which  passed  to  the  brothers  Cotes  was  Jaggard's  <part  in 
Shackspheere  playes',  and  on  November  8,  1^30,  the  partners 
made  an  important  addition  to  their  Shakespearean  property 
by  purchasing  from  Bird  his  ^copies'  of  Shakespeare's  Henfy  Fy 
Titau  Andrmkusy  Hamlety  and  PericUsy  all  of  which  had  at  one 
time  been  in  Pavier's  possession.  Thomas  Cotes  printed  the 
Second  Folio  edition  of  Shakespeare's  collected  works  in  1^32, 
but  once  agun  Pericles  suffered  exclusion  from  that  treasury. 
Cotes,  however,  made  amends  by  producing  at  his  press  and 

*  Norton  was  of  a  family  long  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  had  for  a  time 
been  in  paitncrahip  with  Nim>Ias  Okes* 
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publishing  for  himself  a  new  edition  of  Pericles  in  quarto  in 

x6is*    Cotes'  edition  closely  follows  Bird^  text  of  1^30,  and 

is  equally  incoherent. 

The  Third  No  further  edition  of  Pericles  appeared  till  i  tf tf 4,  when 

Fohorepnnr.  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  length  included  in  a  collective  editicm  of 

Shakespeare's  works.  It  then  figured  in  the  opening  pages 
of  an  appendix  containing  in  addition  six  other  plays  whidi 
had  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Shakespeare  in  his  lifetime. 
The  volume  was  the  second  {not  the  first)  inqpression  of  the 
Third  Folio.  The  first  impression,  whidi  has  the  imprint, 
< London.  Printed  for  Philip  Chetwinde  i66i^  reproduces 
the  thirty-six  plays  which  appeared  in  the  First  and  Second 
Folios.  The  second  impression  has  a  new  title-page  running: — 
<  M'.  William  Shakespear's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies. 
Published  according  to  the  true  original  copies.  The 
third  Impression.  And  unto  this  Impression  is  added  seven 
Playes,  never  before  printed  in  Folio,  viz.  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre.  The  London  ProdigalL  The  History  of  Thomas 
U.  CromwelL  Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The 
Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy.  The  Tragedy  of 
Locrine.     Printed  for  P.  C:    Lmdm^  x66\? 

The  seven  ^  Playes  never  before  printed  in  Folio '  appear 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  with  new  paginations  and  new 
signatures.  The  text  of  Pericles  fiUs  ten  leaves,  of  which  the 
first  six  belong  to  a  quire  signed  ^  a',  and  the  second  four  to 
a  quire  signed  ^  b '.  The  pagination  runs  i-zo.  The  intro- 
ductory heading  runs: — <The  much  admired  Play  called 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  with  the  true  Relation  of  the 
whole  History,  Adventures,  and  Fortunes  of  the  said  Prince, 
Written  by  W.  Shakespeare,  and  published  in  his  life  time*' 
Chetwinde's  text  is  that  of  die  quarto  of  i  tf 3  y,  but  there  are 
many  conjectural  alterations.    For  the  first  time  the  play  is 
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divided  into  five  Acts,  and  die  first  scene  is  headed  Jctus 
Primus :  Sana  Prima.  There  is  no  further  indication  of  scenes. 
For  the  first  time  there  also  appears  a  list  of  dramatis  personae. 
This  is  placed  under  the  heading  *  The  Actors  Names '  at  the 
end  of  the  piece.  It  is  imperfect  and  there  are  curious  errors. 
The  dau^ter  of  Antiochus,  who  is  unnamed  in  the  play,  is 
called  ^  Hesperides  *  from  the  figurative  language  of  i.  i.  zj. 
<  Fhiloten,  daughter  to  Cleon ',  who  is  merely  mentioned  in  the 
text  and  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  action,  is  included  in 
the  list.  <  Dionyza  ^  is  miscalled  *  Dionysia  \  and  Mytilene  is 
misspelt  Metaline. 

The  play  of  Pericles  is  as  completely  separated  from  what 
fblloivs  it  in  the  Third  Folio,  as  from  what  precedes  it.  The 
Lmdm  Prodigally  which  succeeds  Pericles^  opens  a  new  set  of 
signatures  and  a  new  pagination,  which  are  both  continuous  to 
the  end  of  the  volume. '  It  was  clearly  the  original  intention 
of  the  publisher  Chetwinde  to  add  to  the  Folio  collection  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  Pericles  alone.  The  extension  of  the 
appendix  so  as  to  admit  the  six  other  plays  is  shown  by  the 
signatures  and  new  pagination  to  have  been  an  afterthought 

The  Fourth  Folio  of  1 58  j-  is  a  reprint  of  the  second  The  Fowth 
impression  of  the  Third  Folio  of  i  dtf  4.  Pericles  figures  in  the  p^^^^™^- 
same  place  in  the  volume,  but  it  does  not  b^in  a  new 
pagination ;  the  piece  is  paged  continuously  with  the  tragedies. 
The  signatures  throughout  the  volume  are  also  continuous 
and  are  quite  regular.  The  list  of  dramatis  personae — ^  The 
Actors  Names  '—is  found  at  the  head  of  the  play,  instead  of 
at  the  end  as  in  the  Third  Folio. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  in  his  first  critical  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Rowc's  tc«. 

*  The  concluding  section  of  the  volunie  consists  of  fifty  leaves^  irregularly 
signed,  thus : — ^*,  ♦♦,  %*,  #«##j  in  fours  j  ^  A,  f  B,  in  sixes ;  ^C — if F,  in 
fours ;  ^G,  six  leaves. 
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The  two 
editions  of 

'734. 


Malone's 
revised  ttfxt. 


works  of  1709  (as  well  as  in  the  reissue  of  i7i4)>  based  his 
text  on  that  of  the  Fourth  Folio  and  included  Perules  and  the 
six  spurious  pieces.  Rowe  attempted  for  the  first  time  to 
distinguish  the  verse  from  the  prose^  and  he  made  a  few 
verbal  emendations.  But  he  did  not  go  far  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  text.  Pope  and  the  chief  eighteenth-century  writers 
excluded  Pericles^  tc^^er  with  the  spurious  plays^  from  their 
editions  of  Shakespeare's  works.  Although  Theobald  did 
not  reprint  the  piece  in  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  (1733)9  he 
was  a  careful  student  of  it,  as  manuscript  notes  by  him  in 
extant  copies  of  the  1^30  and  161  s  editions  amply  show  (see 
Nos.  XLIX  and  LXV  infra). 

Two  rival  reprints  in  i  amo  of  the  Fourth  Folio  version 
of  Pericles  appeared  in  London  in  1 7 34>  independently 
of  any  collective  edition.  One  of  these  (*  Pericles  Prince 
of  Tyre  by  Shakespear,'  sixty  pages)  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  R.  Walker  at  the  Shakespear's  Head.  The  other 
(*  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre  By  Mr.  William  Shakespear/ 
sixty-seven  pages)  was  sprinted  for  J.  Tonson  and  the 
rest  of  the  Proprietors '.  To  Tonson's  edition  was  prefixed 
an  advertisement  by  William  Chetwood^  prouder  at  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre^  challenging  Walker's  pretensions  to 
print  this  and  other  of  Shakespeare's  plays  ^  from  copies  made 
use  of  at  the  Theatre '  j  Chetwood  denounced  Walker's  text 
as  ^  useless,  pirated,  and  maimed '.  But  Tonson's  version  is 
little  better  than  his  rival's.  Pericles  was  not  republished  again 
until  Malone  printed  it  (in  1780)  with  all  the  doubtfiil  pieces 
in  his  *  Supplement  to  Johnson  and  Steevens'  edition  of 
1778  '.  Malone  for  the  first  time  recovered  the  verse  from  the 
prose  of  the  early  version,  and  by  somewhat  liberal  emenda- 
tions rendered  most  of  the  text  readable  and  intelligible. 

It   was  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Richard  Farmer  that 
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Perules  was  fttst  included  in  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  At  Farmer's  instance  Malone  introduced 
it  into  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  of  1790.  Steevens  followed 
Malone's  example  in  1793^  and  only  one  editor,  Thomas 
Keig^tley — in  18^4— has  excluded  it  since. 


t^m 


late  years  anu  it  is  uimcuu  10  liucc  ui«^  |/avowaiv  wwaa^au.  «.«•»««. 
of  the  untraced  copies  are  doubtless  in  America.  Of  the 
fifty-seven  copies  of  which  the  present  ownership  is  now 
known,  thirty  are  in  Great  Britain,  twenty-six  in  America, 
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and  one  is  in  Germany.  Of  the  British  copies  no  less  than 
twenty-one  are  in  public  libraries^  ^ight  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  four  each  at  the  Bodleian  Library  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Of  the  twenty-six  traceable  American 
copies  eleven  are  in  public  libraries. 
Prices.  The  highest  price  paid  for  any  quarto  edition  of  Pericles 

was  ^171,  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence,  in 
1895,  for  an  exemplar  of  the  1^09  edition,  at  John  Chaloner 
Smith's  sale. 

Copies  of  later  editions,  when  they  have  been  ofiered 
for  sale  of  late  years,  have  not  fetched  very  hig^  prices.  In 
190X  an  unbound  copy  of  the  itfi9  edition  at  Sotheby's 
brought  jfioo  (February  aj-),  and  a  copy  of  the  itfjf  edition 
£66  (May  \6Y  Many  fair  copies  of  the  four  latest  quartos 
have  changed  hands  for  £\  s  and  under. 

The  Edition  In  each  of  the  two  impressions  of  Gosson's  edition  of 

a  am? in      ^^^^  ^^^  leaves  in   quite  perfect  copies  number  thirty-six. 

The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.      The  last  leaf  is  blanL 

The  text  starts  on  A  2  recto  and  ends  on  1 3  verso.     The 

pages  are  unnumbered.     Facsimiles  of  the  two  impressions  of 

itf09  by  R  W.  Ashbee  were  privately  issued  m  18^2  and  1871 

respectively,  under  the  direction  of  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps]. 

Copies  with  The  copy  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  is  reproduced 

*En«r'        in  thb  volume,  measures  7tt'  ^  Stz*     1^  is  inlaid,  and  forms 

ca5ed*liRST  P^^^  ^^  ^  volume  of  scvcH  Shakespearean  quartos  which  were 

Quarto  I.    bound  together  by  Malone  and  labelled  <  Shakespeare  Old 

No.  I.  Quartos,  Vol.  III.'    The  volume,  which  is  numbered  Malone  34, 

?jj|^^       opens  with  Lucrece^  1 5-94  j  and  is  followed  by  the  Sonnets^  itfoy 

copy.  (Aspley  imprint)  J  by  Hamlet^  1607;  by  Lovers  Labour  ^s  L^sty 

i|'98  ;  by  this  edition  of  Pericles^  1609 ;  by  the  1^19  edition 
of  Pericles  *y  and  by  J  Torkshire  Tragedy y  1608. 

'  At  a  London  sale  on  November  14,  1^78,  a  16^^  copy  was  sokt  in 
a  bundle  of  eleven  other  plays  for  ^x.  Cd^  Another  copy,  at  the  Thomas 
Pearson  sale  (May-June,  1788),  fetched  sixpence. 
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The  British  Museum  copy,  which  measures  rfff'x  4",  has  ThbEwtion 
been   roughly  cut  down    and   inlaid    in    paper    measuring  of  1609(1). 
Sv'x^Te"-    The  leaves  number  thirty-five.     Some  head-lines  g^iJh 
and  initial  letters  have  been  injured.    The  title-page  has  been  Museum 
torn.     It  is  leather-backed  with   marbled  cardboard  sides,  ^^py* 
The  pressmark  is  C.  1 2.  h.  j.    This  copy  has  been  reproduced 
in  Shakspere-Quarto  Facsimiles  (No.  21),  with  a  preface  by 
Mr.  P.  Z.  RounJ,  i88tf. 

The  copy  in   the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  Coll^,  No.  iii. 
Cambridge,  measures  7t  '  ^  St\  ^^d  wants  the  last  blank  leaf;  ^p^" 
it  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves  instead  of  thirty-six. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Huth's  copy  in  perfect  condition,  consisting  No.  iv. 
of  thirty-six  leaves,  was  acquired  by  Henry  Huth,  father  of  ^"^^  ^^p^* 
the  present  owner,  at  the  sale  of  George  Daniel's  library  in 
July,  i8tf4,  through  the  bookseller  Lilly,  for  ^^4.  It  seems 
to  have  been  acquired  by  Daniel,  at  Heber's  sale,  in  1834 
for  /18.  It  is  bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Charles  Lewis, 
and  nas  the  blank  leaf  at  the  end,  and  on  the  title-page 
the  autograph  in  contemporary  hand  of  ^  Scipio  Squyer  y .  Maij 

I  tf o[9]  \ 

The  copy  belonging  to  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  Leicester-  No.  v. 
shire,  was  acquired   about    17^0   by  Charles  Jennens  (the  G<>P««" 
virtuoso  and  friend  of  Handel),  who  in  1773  bequeathed  it  ^^^^' 
with  his  property  at  Gopsall  to  William  Penn  Assheton  Curzon, 
ancestor  of   the  present  owner.     It  measures   y-^y"  x  7t6''- 
Leaf  F4  is  supplied  in   manuscript.     The   leaves   nimiber 
thirty-four  only. 

The  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Na  vi. 
Street,  London,  which  measures  7^''  x  j--^",  was  acquired  about  Murray  copy. 
1821  by  John  Murray,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 

The  interesting  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  in  the  Boston  No.  vil. 
Public  Library  belonged  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  5^^"^/' 
it  bears.     At  Steevens'  sale  in  1800  it  was  bought  for  me  Uc  Library, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe's  collection  for  £1  2/.  od.    At  the  Duke's  u.s.a. 
sale  in  18 12  it  fetched  £1   ifs.  o^f.,  and  was  acquired  by 
Thomas  Jolley,  F.S.A.,  whose  autograph  and  book-plate  are 
both  inserted  in  it.      At  Jolley's  sale  in    1844    ^^  passed 
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The  Edition  through  the  bookseller,  Thomas  Rodd,  for  £ii  to  the 
OF  1609  (I).  American  collector,  T.  P.  Barton,  whose  books  were  presented 

to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1870.    The  copy,  which  is 
slightly  foxed,  is  half-bound  in  old  red  morocco. 
No.  VIII.  Mr.  W.  A.  White  of  Brooklyn,  who  owns  a  first  impres- 

Whitc's^  sion  of  itfo9,  purchased  it  for  £60  from  the  library  of 
copy,  New  Frederick  Perkins  of  Chipstead,  which  was  sold  on  July  20, 
York, U.S.A.  1889.     It  measurcs  ^7t'x4|'',  and  is  bound  in  morocco.     It 

belonged  at  one  time  to  George  Steevens,  whose  autograph  it 
bears  J   but  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Steevens  copy 
sold  at  his  sale  in  1800,  which  is  now  in  the  Barton  collec- 
tion (see  No.  VII). 
j^^  jx  T^^  ^^Py  formerly  in  the  Rowfant  library  of  Frederick 

Mr!  E.         Locker  Lampson  now  belongs  to  Mr.  R  Dwight  Church  of 
riT^^^h'        New  York.    It  measures  <J~'  x  f'  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco 
copy^^New     ^7  Bedford.     It  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  William  Tite,  at 
YorkjU.s. A.  whose  sale  in  1 8  74  it  fetched  £si  ^  os.  od. 
Copies  with  The  British  Museum  copy  f  pressmark  C.  34.  k.  36)  is  bound 

'  Enecr '  ^  ^^  russia,  and  stamped  on  tne  side  with  the  arms  of  David 
called  Garrick,  who  was  the  former  owner.     It  measiu-es  tf~y"  x  fj\ 

Second        The  top  edges  are  planed  and  the  title  has  been  repaired. 
No.^x^^  ^    ^^^^  copy  has  been  reproduced  in  Shakspere-Quarto   Fac- 
British         similes  (No.  22),  with  a  preface  by  Mr.  P.  Z.  RounST,  i88tf. 
Museum  'j'j^g  Duke  of  Devonshire^s  copy  belongied  to  the  actor, 

No^xi  J^^^  Philip  Kemble,  who  purchased  it  at  Dr.  Richard  Wright's 
Devonshire  Sale  in  1 78 7  for  nine  shillings.  It  bears  upon  its  title-page  in 
<^opy-  Kemble's  autograph  the  words, « Collated  and  perfect.  J.  P.  K. 

1798.'     It  has  been  inlaid,  and  bound  up  with  the  i  f  94  edition 

of  Lucrece^  and  early  editions  of  the  four  pseudo-Shakespearean 

plays — Thomas  Lard  Cromwell^   ^^^ii    The  Lmidm  Prodigally 

itfoj-j  Locrinty  if^Si  and  The  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle^ 

I  rfoo.     The  volume  is  lettered  outside,  *  Plays  vol.  cxxi.' 

No.  XII.  The  copy  in   the  Public  Library  of  Hamburg,  which 

Hamburg      nieasures  7-^"  X  j-f '",  is  bound  up  with  thirteen  other  con- 

^^*  temporary  quartos,  and  is  labelled  on  the  back  jfnglicana  Faria. 

It  is  the  third  item  in  the  volume.     The  eleventh  is  a  copy  of 

the  1609  edition  of  Marlowe's  Faustusy  which  is  believed  to  be 
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unique.     The  ninth   is  George  Wilkins^  Miseries  of  Inforst  THEEDmoN 
Marriage^  1607'  of  11^09  (II). 

A    perfect    copy    of  thirty-six    leaves,    belonging    to  NaXiii. 
Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry,  measures  tff"  x  j|".     It  is  unbound,  ^^'  Mawdcn 
and  with  it  is  stitched  up  Samuel  Daniel's  The  §ltteer?s  Jrcadia  cwyjij.s.\. 
(itfotf).     On  the  title-page  are  the  autographs  of  two  former 
owners,  ^  Edw.  Palmer '  and  ^  Jno.  Fenn  ',1782.   The  latter  was 
Sir  John  Fenn  (1739-94),  editor  of  the  *  Paston  Letters',  who 
owned  the  i<f24  edition  of  Lucrece  (Census  No.  XXII).     The 
copy  was  bought  for  the  present  owner  at  the  sale  of  John 
Chdoner  Smith's  library,  on  February  12,  189^,  for  £171. 

A  defective  copy  was  sold  at  Halliwell-£Phillipps']  sale.  No.  xiv. 
July  I,  1889,  for  £10.  The  title  is  a  modem  reprint,  and  H"[j|*^^" 
leaves  A  4  and  I  are  wanting.*  [Phiiiipps"] 

The  itfii  edition  has  the  same  number  of  leaves  (thirty-  copy, 
six)  in  its  perfect  condition  as  in  the  case  of  the  1^09  edition,  The  edition 
wmch  it  reprints.    The  signatures  run  A-I  in  fours.    C  2  is  ^"^  '^"' 
unmarked,  and  the  last  leaf  is  blank.     It  is  without  pagination. 

Only  two  copies  are  known,  and  only  one  is  complete. 
The  British  Museum  owns  the  imperfect  one.  The  complete 
copy  is  in  Mr.  Marsden  J.  Perry's  library.  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  U.S.A. 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  37)  which  measiu-es  No.  xv. 
7-iV'x4T'  was  acquired  on  November  9,  1878,  from  James  " 


'  The  remaining  items,  of  which  a  list  has  been  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
by  the  Librarian,  Dr.  J.  Spitzer,  are,  with  two  exceptions,  plays  which  were 
published  between  i(fo^  and  1(^09.  The  abbreviated  titles  are :  i.  Chapman's 
l>ari#  rfByramy  160%  ;  1.  Heywood's  <  If  you  know  not  me  %  itfo8  ;  3.  Fericlesy 
160^ ;  4*  Toumeur's  Revengers  Jragaedie^  1607 ;  5.  The  Tragedie  ef  Nere^ 
1607  ;  6.  Barnes'  Divi/s  CbsTter^  1607  ;  7.  Histerie  ef  Orlimde  FttriesPy  1^99^ 
8.  Heywood's  Rafe  ef  iMcrece  (date  cut  off);  9.  Wilkins* Miseries^  1607 ;  10. 
Dekker^s  Where  ef  Baiylem^  1607;  11.  Marlowe's  Faustus^  1^09;  ix.  The 
Retnrme  frem  Fermassus^  1606;  13.  Middleton's  A  Mmd  Werld^  i(fo8;  14. 
T[liomas]  P[ope]  G[oodwine]'s  Bisterie  ef  BloMcberMme^  1^97  (unique). 

'  Copies  otthe  160^  edition  were  sold  at  the  sales  of  the  Dulce  of  Adarl- 
borough.  White  Knights,  in  18 19  (for  ^%  yx.  od.)y  of  William  Barnes  Rhodes, 
in  18x7  (for  ^9  9/.  o^,  and  of  John  Dunn  Gardner,  with  title-page  in  facsimile, 
in  1854.  (for  ^xi).  There  is  no  means  of  identifying  them  precisely  with  any 
of  the  traceable  copies. 


British 

Museum 

copy. 
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Orchard  Halliwell[-Phillipp5],and  was  by  him  identified  with  the  TBBEDiTKm 
one  sold  by  auction  for  /14  3/.  6d,  at  James  Edwards'  first  sale  ^'  '^"* 
in  1S04.  A  note  by  Hailiwell[-PhiUipps]  pasted  in  a  fly-leaf 
runs: — <Althou^  the  present  volumewants  two  leaves  in  sheet D 
(unless  indeed  uie  omission  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  printer, 
the  catchwords  being  ri^t)  it  is  of  great  literary  curiosity  and 
importance,  being  not  only  unique  but  unused  by  and  unknown 
to  all  the  editors  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Collier  is  the  only  one 
who  even  names  it,  at  first  with  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and 
afterwards  only  on  my  information.  The  present  is  no  doubt 
Edwards'  copy  which  sold  in  1804  for  what  was  in  those 
days  the  large  price  of  /14,  since  which  time  it  seems  to  have 
disa]^peared  until  purc^sed  privately  by  me.'  Signatures 
D  2  and  D  3  are  missing  and  have  been  replaced  by  two 
blank  leaves.  This  copy  was  facsimiled  for  private  circulation 
in  1 8  tf  8  by  £.  W.  Ashbee  under  Halliwell[-Phillipps']  direction. 

The   complete    copy   belonging   to  Mr.  Perry,  which  No.  xvi. 
measures  6^'x^^\  was  purchased  privately  by  him  of  Mr.  ^^^^^ 
Maurice  Jonas,  of  London,  in  1 89^.    It  is  bound  by  Rivibre 
in  red  morocco,  and  consists  of  thirty-five  leaves.    The  last 
blank  page  has  disappeared. 

Tne  edition  of^itfip  formed  the  third  and  concluding  Tbb Edition 
section  of  a  volume  which  opened  with  a  reprint  of  the  two  ^^  '^'^• 
parts  of  The  Whole  Cmtenum  between  the  two  famous  houses 
Lancaster  and  Tork.  Those  two  plays  occupy  the  leaves  signed 
A-QJn  fours,<The  First  Part  'filling  A2-H4  verso,  and  <  The 
Second  Part '  I-Q4  verso.  The  title-page  of  Pericles  is  on  an 
unsigned  insertedleaf  following  Q£.  The  text  of  Pericles 
opens  on  a  leaf  signed  R,  and  runs  regularly  in  fours  to  the 
verso  of  Bbi.  Bb2  in  perfect  copies  is  blank.  Pericles 
thus  consists  of  thirty-four  leaves  without  pae;ination.  The 
Pericles  portion  of  the  volume  is  usually  found  detached  and 
separately  bound.  The  title-pase  of  The  Whole  Contention  has 
no  date.  That  of  Pericles  is  dsLtcd  i6i^y  and  runs  thus: — 
The  Late,  |  And  mudi  admired  Play,  |  Called,  (  Pericles, 
Prince  of  |  Tyre.  |  With  the  true  l(elation  of  the  whole  //i-|story , 
aduentures,  and  fortunes  of  |  the  saide  Prince.  |  Written  by 
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Thb  EonrioN 

OF  l6l9» 

Copies 
attached  to 
Thi  JVhoU 

No.  XVII. 
British 
Moseam 
copy. 


No.  XVIII. 
New  York 
Pablic 
Libra  ly. 


No.  XIX. 

Virginia 
University 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.  XX. 

Mr.  E.  D. 
Church's 
(Rowfiuit) 
copy. 


No.  XXI. 
Hath  copy. 

Detached 
copies. 
No.  XXII. 


W.  Shakbspbaul  I  Printed  for  T.  P.  itfip.  |  There  is  a  devioe 
on  the  tide  widi  the  motto  Heb.  Ddim.  Heb.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C  34.  k.  38),  idiich 
measures  7-^''  x  y ff",  still  forms  part  of  the  volume  of  which 
the  first  portion  is  occupied  by  The  Whole  Cmtentun  (in  two 
parts).  The  tide-page  of  Pericles  is  missing.  Two  blank 
leaves  intervene  between  the  close  of  the  second  part  of  The 
Whole  Contention  and  the  opening  of  the  text  o€  Pericles.  The 
latter  play  fiUs  thirty-three  leaves  instead  of  thirty-four. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  on  the  fiont 
cover  is  stamped  the  arms  of  David  Garrick,  the  former  owner. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  fine  condition  is  bound  without  title-page 
with  the  1 619  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention.  Its  earlier 
owners  have  been  C.  W.  Loscombe,  F.SA.,  at  whose  sale  in 
185-4  it  fetched  £11  i  fs.  od. ;  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  at 
whose  sale  in  1 8 1*6  it  fetched  ^6  7/.  6d. ;  and  Sir  William  Tite, 
at  whose  sale  in  1874  i^  fetched  £ziy  and  was  bought  for  the 
Lenox  colleaion. 

A  copy  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at 
Charlottetown  is  bound  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  The  Whole 
Contention  and  some  other  early  quarto  plays.  The  volume 
was  presented  by  Col.  Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  son-in- 
law  of  Thomas  Jefierson  (1743-18  26),  President  of  the 
United  States. 

A  copy,  lacking  the  tide-pagie,  but  bound  up  as  published 
with  the  I  dip  edition  of  The  Whole  Contention^  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  R  Dwight  Church  of  New  York,  was 
formerly  in  the  Row&nt  library  of  Frederick  Locker 
lampson.    It  measures  7t  '  ^  ff ''• 

In  no  other  known  copies  does  Pericles  retain  its  original 
shape  of  supplement  to  The  Whole  Contention. 

In  Mr.  Huth's  library,  though  Peridesy  1^19,  is  separately 
bound,  the  copy  of  The  Whole  Contention  to  which  it  was 
attached  is  preserved  in  separate  binding  in  the  same  collection. 

A  detached  perfect  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  i  a.  h.  tf ) 
was  formerly  in  die  library  of  Georgia  Steevens^  whose  auto- 
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graph  is  on  the  title-page.    It  was  sold  at  his  sale  in  1800  for  trbEdition 
1//.    The  page  measures  jVy^fify  i^  is  inlaid  on  paper  ^^^^^9* 
measuring  8^"  x  6i,".  ^JJ^ 

The  copy  in  the  Malone  collection  at  the  Bodleian  ^^^  xxiii. 
Library,  whicn  measures  6\y'x/^W'  f Malone  34),  is  inlaid,  Bodleian 
and  was  bound  up  by  Malone  with  nis  copy  of  the  1^09  ^^'^* 
edition  of  Pericles^  and  five  other  early  quartos  as  described 
above  TNo.  I). 

Tne  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  at  Trinity  College,  Naxxiv. 
Cambridge,  measures  77 '  x  sV^  ^^"  ^^' 

A  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  No.  xxv. 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  measuring  iff'  x  \\'\  belonged  ^^^  ^^*w- 
to  Dr.  Farmer,  who  has  written  on  the  title-page  a  manuscript 
note  *[The  Name  at  length  is  to  the  edit.  1609]*  below  the 
words  <  Written  by  W.  Shakespeare '. 

A  copy  belongs  to  Earl  Howe,  and  is  at  Gopsall  in  the  No.  xxvi. 
collection  formed  by  Charles  Jennens.    It  measures  7t  '  ^  Tt '•  ^'^^p*^^'^- 

There  is  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Newde-  No.  xxvii. 
gate,  M.P.,  at  Aroury,  bound  up  with  five  other  quarto  '^'^^Arimiy 
plays,  viz.   &r  John  Oldcasdey   itfooj    A  Tar^sbtre    Tragedy^      ^* 
itfi9  ;  Birih  of  Merliny  i66x ;  Lov^s  Labour ^s  Lost  and  Muce^ 
doimsy  \66%. 

A  detached  copy  of  Pericles^  1^19,  is  in  the  Lenox  NaXXViiL 
collection  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  as  well  as  the  J-*^  ^^' 
copy  attached  to  Tbe  Wbole  Contention  (itfip).  New  York. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  die  Boston  Public  Na  xxix. 
Library  is  clean,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Charles  5*|[^^» 
Lewis.    The  title-page  has  been  repaired.  lie  Library, 

A  copy  formerly  in  the  possession  of  J.  O.  Halliwell  u.s.a. 
[-Phillipps]  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Perry,  of  Providence.    The  No.  xxx. 
margins  are  much  cut  down,  but  the  text  is  perfect  and  ^^(,). 
measures  tff|''  x  4I".    The  volume  is  bound  by  W.  Pratt,  and 
ccmsists  of  thirty-four  leaves.    The  title  is  defective. 

A  second  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Perry,  in  a  perfect  con-  No.  xxxi. 
dition,  forms  part  of  a   volume    containing   eig^t    other  ^?/j\ 
Shakespearean  quartos,  which  was  found  in  a  German  library 
in   1902.    It  is  bound  in  seventeenth-century  calf,  and  is 
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Tub  £i>moN  of 
1 5x9. 

No.  XXXII. 
Folger  copy. 
No.  XXXIII. 
Famess  copy. 

Untraced  copies. 


No.  XXXIV. 
Roxtyat;|he-Tite- 
Gaisfera  copy. 


No.  XXXV. 

Cosens  copy. 

No.  XXXVI. 

Ctawferd  copy. 

No.  XXXVII. 
Warwick  copy. 


No.  XXXVIII. 
Stevens  copy. 


No.  XXXIX. 

Barton-Griswold 
copy. 


Stamped  on  the  side  with  the  name  of  a  seventeenth-century 
collector,  Edward  Gwynn/ 

Other  American  owners  are  Mr.  Folger,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Fumess,  of  WalUngfbrd,  Pennsylvania,  whose 
copy  is  imperfect.* 

The  present  ownership  of  the  following  copies,  one  or 
two  of  which  may  possibly  be  identifiable  with  some  abeady 
enimierated,  cannot  be  positively  stated : — 

A  copy,  bound  in  olive  morocco,  belonging  successively 
to  the  Duke  of  Roxbur^e  and  to  William  Nanson  Lettsom 
^i79^-ii^T)f  at  whose  ^e  in  18^5-  it  fetched  fy  ijs.  o(L\ 
it  was  resold  at  the  Tite  sale, in  18749  to  ^-  Russell  Smith  for 
£s  I  ss.  od.y  and  at  the  Thomas  Gaisfonl  sale,  on  April  23,  i8po, 
to  Messrs.  Pearson  for  ^30.  It  has  autograph  notes  by  Bishop 
Warburton,  and  a  few  manuscript  annotations  transcribed 
from  Theobald's  copy  by  Lettsom. 

F.  W.  Cosens'  copy,  bound  by  Riviere,  sold  November  1 1, 

1890,  with  all  faults,  to  Bernard  Qimritch  for  £iz  js.  od. 
Copy  of  W.  H.  Crawford,  of  Lakelands,  sold  March  12, 

1 89 1,  to  Quaritch  for  £^7 ;  boimd  in  morocco  by  Bedford. 
The  copy  belongmg  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  acquired 

r.  1 8  67 J  throi^  J.  O.  Ifelliwellf-Phillipps],  by  Geoige  Guy, 
fourth  Earl  of  Warwick  (181 8-93),  was  disposed  of  to  an 
American  purchaser  in  189^. 

An  unbound  detached  copy,  sold  at  a  miscellaneous  sale 
at  Sotheby's,  on  February  ay,  1901,  with  minute  fragments  of 
the  date  rubbed  off,  but  otherwise  perfect,  endinjo^  B  b  i,  was 
purchased  by  B.  F.  Stevens,  the  American  agent,  tor  /loo. 

The  American  actor,  W.  E.  Burton,  who  died  m  iStfo, 
owned  a  copy  which  was  afterwards  in  the  library  of 
Almon  W.  Griswold  of  New  York. 

'  Gwynn  seems  to  have  collected  a  valuable  library  in  the  seventeenft 
century,  and  his  fiill  name  is  usually  stamped  on  the  front  side  cover  of  his 
boolcs.  A  collection  of  royal  proclamations,  dating  between  16^^  and  1661; 
in  the  British  Museum,  jrod.h.  ix,  is  in  a  calf  binding,  stamped  in  this  manner 
with  G^nn's  name. 

'  Mr.  Fumess'  copy  resembles  that  which  formerly  belonged  to  Asa  I. 
Fish  of  Philadel^ia. 
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The  title  of  the  1^30  edition  runs:— <  The  late,  and  The  edition  or 
much  admired  Play,  called  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre.  With  ^^J^- 
the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  History,  adventures,  and 
fortunes  of  the  sayd  Prince :  Written  by  Will:  Shakespeare.' 
There  is  a  device  with  the  motto  In  domino  canfido^  as  m  the 
1  tf  3  2  edition  of  Lucrece.  The  imprint  is  given  in  two  difierent 
forms.  On  some  copies  it  appears  as  <  lokoon,  |  Printed  by 
/.  N.  for  !{.  B.  and  are  to  be  sould  at  his  shop  in  Cheapsidty 
at  the  signe  of  the  |  Bible.  1^30.  The  other  imprint  is: 
LONDON,  I  Printed  by  J.  N.  for  !{.  B.  1^30.  |  The  signatures 
run  A-I2  in  fours.  The  leaves  number  thirty-four  without 
pagination.  Sig.  £2  is  wrongly  printed  D2.  Leaf  B4  is 
marked.  Usually  the  signatures  Hi  and  1 2  are  omitted. 
The  text  ends  on  the  recto  of  1 2. 

Copies  with  the  short  imprint  are  reckoned  the  more  Copies  with  the 
valuable,  thoug^  they  seem  to  be  almost  as  frequently  met  Short  Imprikt, 
with  as  diose  with  the  long  imprint.  '  ^^' 

The  British  Museum  copy  (C.  34.  k.  40)^  which  measures  No.  XL. 
6^'  X  4f ',  was  acquired  on  November  9,  1 8  5-8,  from  J.  O.  Halli-  ^*»k  Moseam 
wellf-Phillipps],  who  has  inserted  this  manuscript  note: —  ^*^' 
<  Most  copies  of  this  edition  vary  considerably  in  the  title-page. 
See  my  other  copy  which  has  quite  a  difierent  imprint.    The 
present  is  of  great  rarity,  if  not  unique.'    The  top  of  leaf  C  3 
has  been  torn  and  mended. 

The  copy  in  the  Dyce  collection  of  the  Victoria  and  No.  XLi. 
Albert   Museum   at   South  Kensington  measures  7V  >^  f t '•  ^"  ^*^^' 
Inside  the  cover  is  pasted  a  manuscript  note,  presented  to 
Dyce  by  Halliwell[-Phillipps],  pointing  out  the  rarity  of  the 
short  imprint. 

A  copy  in  the  Edinbur^  University  Library  measures  No.  xlii. 
rfff '^  X  /',  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco.    It  was  presented  uS^*?^ 
to  the  University  in  187a  by  Halliwell[^-Phillipps],  who  has    ™^*"**y^y- 
inserted  a  note  describing  its  excessive  rarity. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No.  XLiir. 
Library  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Ridiard  Heber,  {i^J^^lJ"]^^ 
and  was  sold  in  i8f7,at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  £.  V.  Utter*  libnuy. 
son,  for  four  guineas. 
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Tbb  Edition  of 
N0.XLIV.    ' 

Barton  copy, 
Boston  PaoUc 
Libraiy,  U.S.A. 

Untraced  copies. 
No.  XLV. 
Tite  copy. 
No.  XLVI. 
Lamb  copy. 

Copies  with  Longer 
Imprint,  1^30. 
No.XLVn.  British 
Museum  copy. 

No.  XLVIII. 
Bodleian  copy. 

No.  XLIX. 
Edinburgh 
Uniyersity  copy. 


No.  L.  Capell  copy. 

No.  LI. 

Lenox  collection, 
New  York  Public 
Library. 

No.  LIL 
Barton  copy, 
Boston  Public 
Library,  U.S.A. 


The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  acquired  from  Halliwellf-PhiUipps^  in 
iSfS  for ^r  I2A  6d.y  and  was  bound  in  green  morocco  by 
Riviere. 

Of  two  untraced  copies,  oac  was  sold  at  the  Tite  sale  in 
1874,  to  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent,  for  four  guineas, 
and  the  other  at  the  sale  of  A.  G.  Lamb,  of  Dundee^  February  7> 
1 898,  to  Messrs.  Pickering  for  £1  i  ys.  oL 

A  copy,  with  the  longer  imprint,  in  the  British  Museum 
(C.  34.  k.  39)  measures  f^'x  7t''-    It  belonged  to  Gar  rick. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library  belonged  to  Malone 
(Malone  222).  It  is  bound  up  with  other  pieces,  and  measures 

A  copy  in  the  Edinbur^  University  Library  was  pre- 
sented by  J.  O.  Halliwell[-Pliillipps]  in  1 8  7  2.  He  seems  to  have 
paid  five  guineas  for  it.  The  copy  belonged  to  Theobald,  who 
has  placed  on  the  title-page  this  inscription : — ^  Collated  w^ 
an  Old  edition  exactly  w***  the  same  Title  Printed  few:  T.  P. 
1619.  L.  Theobald.'  At  the  back  of  the  title-page  is 
another  note,  signed  by  Theobald,  stating  that  he  had  coUated 
it  also  with  the  edition  of  1^09,  which  he  calls  <  another  eld 
Edition '.  Marks  of  Theobald's  collation  are  scattered  through 
the  volume.  The  title-page  and  a  few  leaves  are  mendra. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  measures  7^  x  st  ^^^  ^^ 
bound  in  morocco,  three  leaves  from  another  copy  of  the 
same  edition  are  pasted  down ;  they  show  slight  discrepancies 
of  typc^raphy,  which  indicate  that  they  were  a  first  rough 
proof;  they  contain  a  greater  number  of  wrong  letters  than 
appear  in  the  ordinary  copies. 

The  copy  in  the  Capell  collection  measures  7t  ^ St- 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Sir  Charles 
Aldis. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  acquired  from  Halliwell[-Phillipps]  in  May,  1 8  f  7,  for 
jg'r,  is  bound  in  red  morocco  by  Bedford.  The  lower  algc  of 
the  title-page  has  been  clipped. 
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Private  American  owners  include  Mr.  H.  C.  Folgi&r,  Thb  edition  or 
junior,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Fumess,  of  Wallingford,  '^^o- 
Pennsylvania,  whose  copy  is  imperfect.  Fo^w  cLy 

A  copy  in  the  Tite  sale  in  1874  ^^^  purchased  for  No.  Liv. 
£\  I  o/.  od.  by  Mr.  Sabin,  the  American  agent.  Fumcss  copy. 

The  title-page  of  the  i  tf  ?  f  edition  is  identical  with  that  ^^^^^' 

n  \^,  r^'iT^-*  1  n .  f^       \  No.  LV.  Titc  copy. 

of  I  tf  30  save  that  *  Said  Prmce '  now  appears  m  place  of  *  Sayd  Tj,g  edition  of 
Prince ' :  while  Shakespeare's  name  is  now  given  as  <  W.  Shake-  1^35. 
speare '  instead  of  <  Will  Shakespeare ',  and  there  is  the  fresh 
imprint)  <  Printed  at  Lmdm  by  Thomas  Cotesj  itfjf.'  The 
number  of  leaves  is  thirty-four  as  in  the  xtfjo  edition.  There 
is  no  pagination.  The  signatures  run  A-I2  in  fours.  B4 
is  marked,  but  1 2  is  omitted.  There  is  the  same  printer's 
device  as  in  the  1^19  issue,  with  the  motto  Heb.  Ddim. 
H£B.  Ddiev. 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  (C.  34.  k.  41)  measures  No.  LVi.   Bridsh 
tf fj"  X  s-^".    The  binding  is  in  red  russia,  and  some  of  the  Moscum  copy. 
leaves  are  closely  shaved. 

The  copy  in  the  Bodleian  is  numbered  Malone  87f.    It  No.  Lvii. 
measures  7t  '  x  S\'\  ^^^  is  bound  separately  in  nineteenth-  Bodleian  copy. 
century  binding.    It  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  Malone 
collection. 

Other  copies  are  in  the  Capell  collection  (measuring  No.  Lviii. 
7f ''  X  s")  and  in  the  Howley  Harrison  Library  at  Canterbury  ^^"iJ^^'camer- 

Cathedral.  tmryCachedralcopy. 

The  copy  at  Bridgewater  House,  the  property  of  the  No.  Lx.   Biidge- 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  forms  part  of  the  library  originally  brou^t  ^^^^"^  ^~**  ^'W- 
together  by  John  Egerton,  second  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (1^22* 
i68tf).    Tne  leaves  have  been  much  cut  down,  and  the  copy 
measures  tfiV'x4|". 

A  copy  bound  in  morocco  by  Bedford,  which  is  now  No.  lxi. 
in  the  Britwell  library,  was  sold  for  £is  at  the  sale  of  ^***"^*w- 
W.  H.  Crawford's  Lakeland  library,  Mardi  12,  i89i.     It 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  belonged  to  Halliwell[-Phillipps}. 

A  copy  in  the  Lenox  collection  of  the  New  York  Public  No,  LXii. 
Library   has   on   the    title-page   an  early   transcript  note  {^^SklS^ 
running:  <  Left  by  Sir  Geoi^  Etherege  [something obliterated  libraiy. 
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Thb  Edition  of 

NcLXIII.  Barton 
copy,  Boston  Pablic 
Ubraiy,  U.S.A. 

No.  LXIV.  Pcriy 
copy,  U.S.A. 


No.LXV.   Fumcss 
copy,  U.S.A. 


N0.LXVI.   White 
copy,  U.S.A. 
No.  LX VII.  Folgcr 
copy,  U.S,A. 

Uncraced  copies. 
No.  LXVIII. 
Tite  copy. 

No.  LXIX. 
Sewall  copy. 


Nos.  LXX,  LXXL 
Cosens  copies. 


No.  LXXII. 
Tyrrell  copy. 


No.  LXXIII. 


No.  LXXIV. 


and  undecipherable]  itfSp.'      Etherege  the  dramatist  died 
in  1^91. 

The  copy  in  the  Barton  collection  of  the  Boston  Pablic 
Library  is  in  good  condition,  and  is  bound  in  red  morocco. 

Mr.  Perry's  copy,  which  was  acquired  with  the  Halliwell 
[-Phillipps]  collection  of  Shakespearean  rarities  in  1895-, 
measures  7^'  x  t;^\  It  has  the  book-plates  of  Sir  Francis 
Freeling  and  John  Kershaw,  and  some  manuscript  notes  by 
Halliwell[.Phiilipps]. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Fumess  possesses  an  imperfect  copy,  which  was 
at  one  time  in  the  possession  of  Theobald,  who  has  inserted 
many  marginal  notes. 

Other    American   owners   are   Mr.  W.   A.  White,  of 
Brooklyn ;   and  Mr.  H.  C.  Folgpr,  of  New  York. 

The  ownership  of  the  following  seven  copies  has  not 
been  traced  with  certainty: — 

The  Tite  copy,  bound  by  Bedford,  was  sold  to  Ellis  and 

White  in  1874  f^^  £^  ^^^^  ^^ 

A  copy  bound  in  half-calf  was  bought  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Sewall's  library  by  Bangs  &  Co.  of  New  York 
in  January,  1897,  for  £11. 

Two  copies  belonging  to  F.  W.  Cosens  were  soU 
Nov.  II,  1890,  to  Messrs.  Pickering;  one  bound  by  iZaehns- 
dorf  in  morocco  for  ^^14  y/.  od.  j  the  other,  with  head-lines  cut 
into,  for  £1 2  fs.  od. 

A  copy  belonging  to  Lieut-CoL  Walter  IL  Tyrrell  was 
sold  at  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods',  Dec.  7^  1 89 1,  to  Mr.  EUis, 
the  London  bookseller,  for  ^  x  ys.  od. 

A  copy,  unboun(^  was  sold  July  18,  1900,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  j^2 1  10/.  od. 

A  large  and  unwashed  copy,  bcHmd  in  morocco  by 
Riviere,  was  sold  at  Sotheby's,  May  itf,  1901,  to  Messrs. 
Pickering  for  £66^  the  highest  price  which  this  editicm  has 
yet  reached. 


THE  LATE, 
And  much  admired  Play, 

Called 

Pericles,  Prince 

of  Tyre.  | : 

V/ith  the  true  Relation  of  the  whole  Hifloric;-  ^' 

acluenturc5iaml  fonunci  of  the  {^<i  Prince : 

AsalTo, 
The  no  lelTc  ftrangc»and  wonhy  accidents, 
iRthefiirtband  Lifc,ofhii Daughter 
kMAS^IAHA. 

Ai  it  hath  been  diu^i  anil  fundry  times  a^tedhy 

his  Maicfties  Scniants^at  the  G  lobe  on 

the&anck-fide. 

By  William  ^^  Shakcfpearc. 


ImprimcJ  at  London  for  Htnr^  Geffm^zTki  ate 
tobcroldatt1)c(is;neofthcSunnein 
Paccr-nortcr  row,  8c«. 
I  ti  o  j». 


The  Play  of  Pericles 

Prince  of  ryrc.&c 

O  fiflga  Soof  dMoU  watlitig, 

Ffon  a0ict,iimdciic  0mm  hnmt^ 

Aflinoing  mans  iafimitda^ 

To  glad  your  earc^and  plcale  ybor  tyt%z. 

It  hath  bMB  fling  arFcailiiialiy 

On  Ember  caes^and  Holydaycs  i 

And  Lords  and  Laitya  in  their  hucs^ 

Haueredit  fbrreOoratiitcs : 

The  purchafe  is  to  makeacn  ^brioviy 

tfvoOyborne  in  thofe  latter  timely 
WMn  Witts  more  ripe,  accept  my  rima) 
And  chat  to  hcare  an  dkl  man  fim^ 
May  m  your  Waihetpkifittt  famiK  I 

WaAiit  Cmt  von  jikeTapcr  lidit. 
This  AmH€h^  then  ^imrnkm  the  great;  . 

Buykt^diisOtie^hit  chirfelt  Seats, 

The6yicftiadl5yvML 

I  tell  yon  whatmiae  Antbon  faye: 

This  Kunc  Tnip  him  iooke  a  Peere, 

Who  dyed,and  left  a  female  hey  re. 

So  buckfonieybhth^andfiiUofface^ 

As  heauen  had  lent  hor  all  his  grace : 

With  whom  the  Father  liking  mokt, 

And  her  to  Inccft  did  prouokt : 

Bad  child^worfe  fathcr^to  imice  his  ownt 

A  at  To 


1. 1-27 


1  'o  ci:i!»,rtiould be  ilonc h\  iioiic . 

r>ac  cunoiticwh4tflicy  diilbcc^in, 

Was  with  lone;  vfc^accounf  d  no  linnc  \ 

Thcbcautic  ohhis  finfull  Dame, 

Made  many  Princes  thither  frame 

Toicekeherasabecifcllow, 

Jnniaryagcpicafures,  playfellow : 

Which  to  preuen t,hc  made  aLaw, 

To  keepc  ner  Oitl,and  men  in  awe : 

That  WHO  (6  ask c her  for  his  wife. 

His  Riddle  tauldffioi^oil  hislifc: 

Sofor  her  many  of  wight  did  die. 

As  y  ongrimnic  lookes  do  tcftifie. 

What  now  enfues^to  the  iudgement  of  your  tyt^ 

I  giue  my  caufc^wliobeft  can  iulbtie.  txh. 

Entit  ufmitihustfrmci  Ttfulm/mifflmifi. 

Anti.  Young  Prince  of  Tyt  you  hauc  at  large  receiued 
The  dane;er  of  the  taske  you  vndertake. 

Ptrt.  1  haite  {^L/iva^bm)  and  with  a  fouleemboldned 
With  the  glory  oflier  pray fe^thinke  death  no  hazard. 
In  this  enterprife. 

Ant.  Mu he  ke  bring  in  our  daughter^clothed  like  a  bride, 
For  erobraceroencs  eucn  of  hm  bimfelfe  | 
At  whofe  concepciofi^till  l^mms  rained. 
Nature  this  dowry  gauc  •,  to  glad  her  prefence. 
The  Seanate  houfe  of  Planeti  all  did  (it, 
To  kuit  in  her,  their  bed  perfe  Aions. 

Enter  p^mthrhms  ddmfhtn. 
fft.  Sec  where  (hecomes^appareled  like  the  Spring, 
Graces  her  fubierts.and  her  thoti*j,hts  the  King, 
Of  cuery  Vertiie  giucs  rcnowne  to  men : 
Her  face  tlic  bookc  of  pray  fcs,wliere  is  read, 
Nothinj^  but  curious  plcafures^as  from  thence^ 
Sorrow  were  eucr  ra Ae,and  tcaftie  wrath 
Could  neucr  be  her  inilde  companion. 


You 
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prides  Trinee  of  Tjri, 

You  Gods  tlut  made  me  man^and  (Way  in  louc} 
Thathaue'enflamdedefiremniy  brcaft^ 
To  taftc  tlie  fruitc  of  yon  celclball  tree, 
(Or die  in  th'aduenture)  bie my  helpes. 
As  I  am  fonne  and  feruant  to  your  will , 
To  ccmpafTe  ficli  a  boudlcilc  luppincrtc, 

jifiti,  PrMxLcPirHlm, 

7  en.  That  would  be  fonne  to^reat  Aminhm. 

yint.  Before  thee  flandes  this  fiirc  Hefperida^ 
Wiih  jtolden  fruite.but  dangerous  tobc  toucht : 
For  Death  hlce  Dragons  hcere  aflpric^ht  thee  hard ; 
Her  Ki  cehkc  Heaucn,  inticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  eountlefTc  glory  *,  which  defert  mull  gaine : 
And  which  without  defert,  becaufe  thine  eye 
Prefumes  to  reach.all  the  whole  heape  muftdie : 
Yon  fometimes  famous  Princes,  hke  thy  felfe, 
Drawne  by  report^aduentrous  by  defire, 
Tell  (hee  with  fpeachlelTe  tongucs,and  femblance  pale. 
That  without  couerin^,  fauc  yon  field  of  Starres, 
Heerc  they  ftand  Martyrs  flame  in  Cup$Js  Warres: 
Aik{  with  dead  cheeket^aduife  thee  todefid, 
1  ot  going  on  dcaclis  net,  whom  noncreiifl. 

'I'er.  ylmtpchtt^^l  thanke  thee,who  hath  taught. 
My  fraylemortalitie  to  know  it  fclfe^ 
And  by  thofe  fearcfuli  obie Acs^to  prepare 
Th:s  body,like  to  them,to  what  I  mud : 
For  Death  remembered  iliould  be  like  a  myrrour. 
Who  teh  vs^life's  butbreatIi,to  truft  it  crrour : 
lie  make  my  Will  then,and  as  fickemen  doe, 
Who  know  the  World,fetHeauen,but  feeling  woe. 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  ioyes  asearft  they  did; 
So  1  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  i^ood  men»a\  euerv  Prmcc  (lioiild  cloe\ 
M  V  ritclics  to  the  earth,firom  whence  tiicy  camei 
But  my  vnfportcd  fireof  Lone,to  you : 
Thus  I  tody  (m  the  way  of  lifcor  death, 
1  wa)  fc  ilic  (L.ii  pert  h\o\^f(^4iMQCku4  } 

A  3.  Scorning 


I.  i.  19—55 


\ 


(  TBePtdjof 

[^f*^^^*     Scorning  aduicc)  read  the  conclufion  them 
Which  read  and  npt  expounded,tis  decreed, 
.    As  thcfi:  before  thee^diou  tl^  felfe  Aial t  bleed. 

Vtm^h.  Of  allfayd  yet^may ft  thou  prooue  profperouSy 
Of  all  £iyd  yct,I  wi/h  thee  happinciTe* 

Ptri.  Like  a  bold  Champion  I  afTume  the  Liftei, 
Nor  aske  aduife  of  any  other  thought, 
Butfaythfiilnefle  and  courage. 

Tii  RuUk. 

Oft  m§tber$fleO$  wM  dulme  hntdt 
I  fiugiH  4  Htiffhrni^  m  Wbtcb  Moitr, 
Ifiim^ltbrnk^ulntfim  it  Father  y 
Htfs  PoAir, Smtit,mdHtt{hmdttuUU% 
I  IpM§thif,mfi^^mJy9ilm€htUi 

H099  tiny  fttof  bi^mtdytimtw^^ 
.  jtsj^tnlll$ttire(9ttt$uym. 

1^*  «r« :       Sharpe  Phificke  is  the  laft :  But  6  you^wers  / 

That  giues  heaueh  countlefle  eyes  to  view  mens  a  Acs^ 
Why  dottdethey  not  their  fights  perpetually, 
^  If  this  be  true,  wnich  makes  me  pale  to  read  it? 
FaireGlaffeofliglicJlouM  you,and  could  ftiU» 
{  WcrcnotlfaisfloriousCaskctftor^d  withill : 

L  Bu|Iaiufttdlyoa,aowsnjrthoiightsrcuolt, 

I  For  bee's  no  man  on  whom  perfe^mis  waite, 

r;  .  Thatknowing  finne  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 

J  Ybtt  area  faireVioU,  and  your  fenfe,  the  Ormges) 

\  .  WhofingerM  toaakemanhislawftiUmuficke, 

[/  W0uldd|rawHcauendowAe,aiidaIltheGodstoharkeiu 

:     •  But  faetag  playd  vpon  before  your  time, 

c  Hetlonerydattacc^atfoharUiachime: 

i  Good  ibothjcarejiot  for  you. 

I         '         Am.  Prince  P«r»cte,  touchnotjVpOB  thy  life^ 
'  Forthat*s  an  Article  within  our  Law, 

As  dangerous  as  the  reft :  your  time's  expir'd, 
J  Either  expound  now,  or  receiue  your  fcntcncr 
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Pericles  Prince  ff  Tjff. 

Ten.  Great  King, 
Few  loue  to  heare  the  fiones  they  lone  to  Ut, 
T  Vould  brayde  your  felfe  too  nearc  fiir  me  to  lell  it  • 
A  Vho  has  a  Ixjolcd  of  all  that  Monarches  doc» 
Hee's  more  fecure  to  keepe  it  (hu  t,theii  fliowoc. 
For  Vice  rcpeated^is  like  the  wandring  Wind^ 
Blowes  duft  in  others  eyes  to(jpread  it  feUc} 
And  vet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  deare. 
The  oreadi  is  gone^and  the  fore  eya  fee  cleare : 
To  flop  the  A>Te  would  hurt  thcni,die  blind  Mole  caftei 
Copt  hilles  towards  heauen^to  tell  the'cardi  is  duong'd' 
By  mans  opprefsion^and  the  poore  Worme  doth  die  for^ 
Kinees  are  earths  Gods  \  in  vice,  their  law's  their  will : 
Andi(i0Mi  (Iray^who  dves  fay,/iiM doth  ill : 
It  is  enough  you  know^and  it  isfit) 
What  being  more  kno  wne.growes  worfe^  to  finodicr it. 
All  loue  the  Wombe  that  tlieir  firft  beeing  bred. 
Then  giue  my  tongue  like  leaue,  to  loue  my  head,     (nnig: 

jim.  Heauen^that  I  had  thy  head^  he  ha's  found  the  oiea* 
But  I  will  gk>ze  with  him .  Young  Prince  o£Tjre^ 
TlK>ugh  by  the  tenour  of  your  An  A  edi  A, 
Your  expolitton  mifinterpretine. 
We  might  proceed  to  counfdl  of  your  dayai 
Yet  hope,  (ucceeding  from  fo  fiure  a  tree 
As  your  iairefellc,doth  tune  vsotherwilc| 
Fourtie  day es  longer  we  doe  refpite  y ou ^ 
If  by  #bich  time,our  fecret  be  vndoiie, 
This  mercy  (hewes^weele  ioy  ia  fuch  a  Sonne: 
A  nd  vntill  then^our  entertainc  fliall  bee 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  w<Mh. 

M^am  Venclmfibttn 

Pf^t,  How  courtcfic  would  fecme  to  couerfinoe^ 
When  what  ii  done, is  like  an  hipoaite^ 
The  which  is  goodin  nothine  but  in  fi^t. 
Ifit  be  true  that  I  interpret  fiJie, 
Then  wcreit  certaine  you  were  not  fo  bad. 
As  with  foulc  Inceft  to  abufe  your  foulc : 

Where 
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Where nowyou  both  a  Farl)cr  and  a  Sonne, 

By  your  vnrimcly  clafpini^s  with  youi  ChiM, 

(Which  pleafures  fittcs  a  hushand,not  alaihcr) 

And  ilicc  an  eaterof  her  Mothers  llcili, 

By  thcdcfilinj  ofher  Parents  bed. 

And  both  hlcc  Serpents  are  •,  who  though  they  feed 

On  fvveeteftFIowcrs,yet  they  Povfon  breed. 

lu^fittoch  farewell,  for  Wifedomc  lees  thorcmeiif 

Btufli  not  in  aAions  blacker  then  the  night. 

Will  ftiew  no  cour fc  to  kecpe  theni  from  the  bght : 

One  finnc(I  know)another  doth  prouokc  j 

Murther's  as  necre  to  Luft,as  Flame  to  Smoakc : 

Poy fon  and  Treafon  are  the  hands  ofSinnc, 

I,  and  the  targets  to  put  off  the  ft  ame, 

Then  lead  ray  life  be  cropc,ro  kcepe  you  dearth 

By  flight,Ilc  ihun  the  danger  which  I  fcarc.  ffxit. 

Sntir  ^ftiieibiu. 
A^tft,  He  hath  found  the  meaning. 
tot  which  wemeane  to  haue  his  head  : 
He muft  not  liue  to  trumpet  foorth  my  infamie. 
Nor  tell  the  world  ^nt$ockmdoi!t\  fmnc 
In  fuch  a  loathed  manner : 
And  thcrcfortinflantly  this  Prince  muft  die, 

1-or  by  hiifair,myhonourinaftkecp€  hie. 
Who  attends  vf  there? 

Enter  Th^tlatrJ. 

ThsU.  Doth  your  highnes  call  ? 

ytnii^.  7"*-J*-r^,youareofourChamber,rW/W, 
And  our  mmdc^rtakes  herpriuat aOioni, 
To  your  fccrecie  j  and  for  your  fay  thfulnes, 
Wc  will  aduauncc  yon,  Thnlisrd: 
Behold,hecre'$  I>oyfon,andhcerc^sGo!d : 
Wee  hate  tlie  Princeof  r,r#.  and  thon  mutt  kill  him, 
Jc  litres  tlice  not  to  aske the  reafon  why » 

Bccaufewebidit;lay^sitdoiie?  ' 

'iuAii.  MyLord^tisdonc. 
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jimtkt  Prmtt  tfTyret 

Enttr*  Meftitftr, 

JtitU  Enough  .Lctyour  breath  coole  ycmt  lcir«,tdlin| 

yourhiftc. 

Meff*  Uiy Lotd^Vnnct  FfrkUth Hid. 

Amtin.  At  thou  wilt  IiuatSc  aftcT ,  and  like  «■  arrow  flio« 
ftoTJ  a  wcli  expcricnft  Aroher  hit«  the  n^.arke  hisejrodotn 
Icucll  at :  fo  thou  acuer  rcturnc  voIelTc  thou  &y  Prince  P»- 

Th.t/,  My  Lord^f  I  an  get  him  wi*w  my  F.RoU 
lcn«h,  Uc  make  him  fuicenough ,  fo  larewell  toyouc 

hignncifc*  .     .    j 

'^*  TA4A*■<rfadia^tiIl/*fnf^*bedead,        ^ 

^        My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  head. 

Enter  FtneUtwul>huL$rds. 

Pr.Letnoiiedifturbvf,why  Ihold  thiichSge  ofthought» 
Thcfad  companion  dull  eyde  melancholic, 
Bvrecfovficagueft.ainotanhoure 
1  li  the  dayel  glorious  waike  or  peacefull  night, 
The  tomoc  where  griefc  ftould  fleepc  can  breed  me  quiet, 
Here  plcalurea  court  mine  cicMndmineeieifliUn  them. 
An*  .'lUngcr  winch  I  fearde  i»  at  AmrtHh, 
Whcfe  arme  fceiT.ef  faite  too  ftiort  to  hit  me  here. 
Yet  nerther  plcafurea  Art  can  ioy  my  fpinta. 
Nor  yet  the  othert  diftancr  comfort  mc. 
Then  it  is  thu»,the  p«ffioiis  of  the  mind. 
That  haue  their  firft  conception  by  ro:fdread, 
\  Sane  after  notsT'lhmc  r  t  and  life,by  care 
Ji"A  what  was  Gri  but  feare,  what  mipht  be  done, 
Gro^'  c-s  elder  now^nd  carci  it  be  not  done. 
And  fo  with  me  the  great  ^ImiUrh^Sy 
Cainft  »  hom  I  «ni  too  little  to  contend, 
Sincrhcv-'sfogrrir.can  n^akehiiwill  btsaCt, 
Will  thinkcmelfcakirp,t».rughIfw€«icto  Glence, 
Nor  bon»ci  it  incto  fav.  1  honour. 
If  he  fufpcA  I  may  diflionour  hinu  ^^ 

B 
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FtrkUs  fma$frjfe. 

AbAwIwi  may  make  him  blufh  in  being  knownc, 
Hecle  ftoprhc  courfc  by  which  it  might  be  knownct 
With  holtile  forces  heeleore^pre^d  the  land, 
Andwichchc  ftincofwarre  will  lookefo huge, 
Amazement /hall  driuc  courage  iVom  the  ftate, 
Oyr  men  be  vanquilht  ere  they  doe  rcfift. 
And  fubiedlf  pumiht  that  nere  thought  odcncc^ 
Which  careofthem^oc  pirtie  of  my  fclfe. 
Who  once  no  more  but  as  the  cops  of  trees. 
Which  fence  the  rooces  they  grow  by  and  defend  (iM% 
Makes  both  iny  bodtc  pinc^ami  foule  to  languidly 
Aad  punifli  that  before  that  he  would  puni(h« 
Emn  a/iibe  Lmrds  r#  Pirickr.     "^ 
I  #  Lmrd.  loy  and  all  comfort  in  your  (acred  brc{L 

z^Urd.  Andkeepeyourminddllyouretme COTS 
peacefull  and  comfortable. 

Mp/.  PcAce^ce^andgtiie  expedience  tongue^ 
They  doeabute  the  King  that  flatter  him. 
For  flatterie  is  the  bellowes  blowes  vp  finne. 
The  thing  the  which  i%  flattered ,  but  a  fparke. 
To  which  that  fparkegiuesheate^nd  (honger 
Clowing,whercas  reproofe  obedient  and  in  ofdcr^ 
fits  kings  as  they  are  mei>,for  they  may  errc, 
^  When  j^4Mr  footh  here  does  proclaime  peac^ 
'Hcflattereyoa,niakeawarre  vpon  your  life. 
Prince  paadoQ  mc^or  ftrike  roe  if  you  pleafe^ 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  then  my  knees. 

JVr^  All  leauc  vs  eMe;but  let  your  cares  ort-looke^ 
What  Oiippingjand  what  ladii^  in  our  haucn^ 
And  then  rctufne  to  vs.Mr^Scw/thou  haflt 
Mooudevs,  what  feed  thou  inourlookcai 

HfU  An  angrtebrowj  dread  Lord. 

Per.  IfthcrcbefachadartioPriiioeffiowiies^ 
How  dur ft  thy  lone ve  mouc  anger  to  our  hcti 

HtU  HowdRrcsthcplantslook€vpiDllcaUQ[^ 

fftafli 
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Ftmnwhenocf  hcjhatic  chcir  noiinihincntf 
Ptr^  Tbouknowcft  I  hiue  powertocakc  thy  life  from 
HiU  IhaoeiroundtheAxcfnyfclfe,  (thcc 

Doc  but  jrou  rarikc  the  blo«tr» 

Per^  Ri&yprcrhec  titcfit  downe^rhou  art  n«  flattefcr^ 
I  thankc  thcc  fbrt^nd  hcau?forbid 
That  kini^i  CnouXd  let  their  cares  hearc  their  faults  hid* 
Fit  CounfeUor,and  icruant  for  a  Pnncc. 
Who  by  chy  wiHloinc  makes  a  Prince  tfiy  (eniant^ 
Wkit  wouldft  thou  haue  me  doc? 

HtL  Tobeare  with  patience  fuch  gricfes  as  yov  yovr 
(clfe  doe  lay  vpon  your  (el  fe# 

Ptr.  Thou  ipcakftlike  a  Phyfition  Hefficdtm, 
That  minift ers  a  potion  vnto  me: 
That  thou  irouldft  tremble  torcceiUe  thy  klk. 
Attend  me  then^I  went  to  Jmi§eh  y 
Whcrctt  thou  knowftatfainft  the  face  of  death* 
I  fbi^ht  the  purchafe  ora  glorious  bcutticy 
From  whence  an  itfue  I  might  propogato^ 
Arearmes  to  PrinceS|and  bring  ioies  to  (ubieSs^ 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder. 
The  reft  harke  in  thine  ctfCttt  Uacke  as  tnceft, 
Whichbymyknowledgefound;  thefinfulfatfier 
Secmdcnoc  to  ftrike»but(hioodMNit  thou  knowft  this, 
Tistimeto  fcnc  when  tyrants  feemes  tokillc. 
Which  &are  (b  grew  in  me  I  hither  fled  9 
Vnder  the  couering  of  a  carefull  m'ght. 
Who  (cemd  my  good  protcAofiand  being  herc^ 
Berheught;«rhac  was  paft^what  might  (ucceedt 
I  knew  niro  tyrannous,  and  tyrants  feare 
Dccrcafe  no^ut  growfaftcrthen  theyearcs. 
And  fliould  be  doq'^  no  doubt  he  doth, 
ThatI  Aiould  opentotheliffaiing  ajrre  , 
How  m^nr  worthie  Princes  blouds  were  (lied. 
To  kcMe  hit  bed  of  blackndSr  Tnlayde  ope, 

B  s  To 
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To  lop  that  douhr,!ice'Jc  fill  thit  land  iith  .rmet, 
Aiid  Huke  j»reretKeorv.rong  tlut  I  liauedonc  him, 
Wiicn  alt  tor  mine,.f  I  may  call  olFcoce, 

Which  louc  ro  all  of  which  thy  fdfc  art  oiic. 
Who  nou  ^cprou'Jft  nic  forti 
/*//.  Ala*  fir. 

/v.  Drew  llcep  out  of  mine  cici,bIood  fromychctkes. 
Muiingj  into  my  mind,with  tbouf4nd  doubts 
How  I  might  Itop  this  tcmpeft  ere  it  came. 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relicuetlicm, 
I  thought  It  princely  charity  togriiie  for  them. 

Freely  will  fpcaltc,//*i^A«youfcare,  (focAe 

Aiid  .uftly  coo,  I  thinkeyou  feanr the  tjiant,        ^  ^  ' 

Whoe,therbypublikcwarrc,orpr,uuttn:afon, 

a  \i  hile,  till  that  hu  rage  and  anger  be  forcot  or  di  1  rhr  iv. 

ftm.c,doecuth.,thr?cdo9if?:your^leSto.n% 
If  to  me  day  ferue.  not  lig^t  more  faithf  ull  then  «e  be 
Per.  I  doe  not  doubt  thy  fiith. 

Butfhouldhewron^mykbertiesinmyabfence? 
HcU  VVedemingre  our  bloods  togither  in  the  earth 

FromwhencewehadourbeingJourbini  ' 

inf  :i^    "**^  iookefiom  theethen,andt«n-rA, 
S'T  7r ''>^t^  "<=  heare  S,  thee?        ^ 
And  b>  «hofe Utters  He difpofc my  fclfe.      * 
The  care  I  had  and  haue  offuDiedsgood, 
On  thee  lay,whofe  wifdomesftrength  c^  beareit 

Who  Ihiias  not  to  breake  one,  will  cracke  both. 
But.wour or  .swiIIIiueroround,and fafe. 


That  r«,e  of  U>rh  this  truth  fhall'nere  conuince. 
Thou  rtKwdQafubiefts fl,ine,UttuePrS   ' 


Exit. 
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So  this  If  Tyre,  «nd  this  the  Court ,  hcerc  muft  1  kiU 
King  PerirUs,  and  if  I  doc  ir  ooc  9 1  am  fiirt  co  be  hang'd  at 
home  :  t'is  daungerous, 

Wcll^  I  pcrceiue  he  was  a  \vi(c  felloxve^nd  had  goe^ 
di^rction,  that  becing  bid  to  aske  what  hee  would  ol  the 
Kiug^dcfired  he  might  knowe  none  of  hiafeaeti. 

Now  doc  I  fee  hee  had  (bme  reaibn  for't :  for  if  a 
k  ing  biddc  a  man  bee  a  viliaine,hcca  bound  by  the  inden- 
ture of  his  oath  to  bee  one. 

I  iuflit^becre  comet  the  Lor  da  of  Tjn. 

Emter  Hiltcanm ,  lEfcmiti ,  mitk 

Htlti.  Y»u  flitll  not  ncede  my  fellow^Peert  of  7>^ 
further  to  qiieftion  mecofyour  kings  departure  :  hiaica* 
led  Commiflfion  left  in/ruft  with  mcc  |  does  fpcakc  fulhcr 
cntly  hec's  gonefotrauaile. 

ThjUtard,  How?  the  King  gottc? 

HtlL  If  fijrthcr  yet  you  will  be  (atiafied  9  (why^it  it 
were  vnff cen(ed  </your  loiics  )  he  would  depart  i  He  giur 
(bme  light vntoyou>bceingat  Amnct. 

Tha/.  WhMt  horn  Jt9tmki 

HclL  Royall  .^AirMrAwr  on  what  cau(e  I  knowe  not^ 
tooke  fome  d  ifpleafurr  at  him » at  leaft  hee  nidg'de  (b  t  and 
doubting  left  hee  had  err'de  or  finn'de^to  ftiewe  hialbrrow^ 
hec'de  correft  him(elfe  |  IbfMs  htm(clfir  vntothe  ShifH 
mans  toyle  ,  with  whome  cache  minute  thrcatena  life  or 
dcjth. 

'   ThsJUtd.  Well,  I  pcrceiue  I  (hall  not  he  hing'd  now^ 
although  I  would  9  biK  finer  hcc'a  gone,  the  Kings  leas 
muft  pie afe  :  Kee  fcap'tc  the  Land  to  perilh  at  the  Sea  ,  VJe 
jircicnt  my  fdfcf   PeacctotbcLordaof  TVr. 

B  J  Lor4 
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fifleksffkifftjrtS. 

'T  ^  •     Lord  Tbaliard  from  AmUebm  tt  welcoine^ 

Thai.  From  him  I  come  with  mcllage  mto  princely 
Pmcltj^hat  fincc  my  landing,!  hauc  vndcmood  your  Lord 
has  betake  himielfcto  vnknowne  ciauailcf  >  novrmcilage 
mud  rccurnc  from  whence  ft  came. 

'  //r//«  Wee  haueno  reafiin  to  dcfirc  it^  commended 
to  our  maifter  not  to  vs  i  yet  ere  you  (ball  depart ,  this  wee 
de(ire^as  friends  to  Aminb  wee  may  feaft  in  Tjre.    Exit. 

EmirCUm  the  Gmmmm  ^fThMrJm^wub 
hit  wift  mU^htri. 

Ctemi.  MyDjanM^fliallwcercftTaheere^ 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others  griefeS| 
See  if  t  will  teach  vs  to  forget  our  owne  } 

Dhw.  That  were  to  blow  atfirc  in  hope  to  quench  ijli 
For  who  digs  hills  bccaufc  they  doe  ^p^  i 
Throwes  downc  one  mouniaine  to  calt  vp  a  higher: 
O  my  diftrelfed  Lord^even  flich  our  griem  ar^ 
Heere  they  are  bttt  fclt^and  feeni  with  milchien  cyes^ 
But  like  to  Groues^  being  topt^  they  higher  rift. 

Who  wantertifood^and  will  not  (ay  h€t  wants  K 
Or  can  concealc  his  hunger  till  hec  famifli  { 
Our  toungs  and  foRowci  tofounddecpes 
Our  woes  into  theaircyour  eyes  to  wcepe. 
Till  toungs  fetch  breath  that  may  proctaime 
Them  louder,  that  if  heauen  flumbcr^while 
Their  creatures  want^they  may  awake 
Their  helpers,  to  comfort  tbcoL 
Ue  then  diicoivie  our  woes  feltleueran  yeutt^ 
And  wanting  breath  to(pcake«hdpemee  withtetftt. 
Dj0nxjL  He  doe  my  beff  Syr.  (mcm^ 

CUm.  This  Tirjy/Stf  ore  which  I  haue  the  goucroo* 
A  Cittic  on  whom  plcnrie  held  full  hand : 
For  riches  ftrcw'de  hericlfeeucn  in  her  fticclet, 

Who£ 
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T trick i  Hkne  tfTpt^ 

Whole  coveriboichcadf  fi>  h%h  chcjkift  thtdoiri^ 
And  Grangers ncre  behcld^burwoDdrcdae, 
Whofc  men  and  damct  fo  jetted  and  adorn'de^ 
Like  one  anochen  sialic  to  trim  them  by^ 
Their  tablea  were  Aor'd^  full  to  glad  the  lighti 
And  not  Co  nii'<h  to  fecdeon  as  delight. 
All  pouertie  was (cor'nde, and  pride (b great. 
The  name  of  helpcgrewe  odious  to  lepcat. 
DiMi.  Ot'is  too  true.  . 

Cle.  But  fee  what  heautn  can  doejbf  this  our  chaqgc, 
The(c  mouthea  who  but  of  lace,  earih,fea,and  ayi e. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  pleale^ 
Although  thy  gaue  their  creatures  in  abundance^ 
As  hudcs  are  defifdc  for  want  of  We, 
They  are  now  ftaru'de  for  want  of  exerdfe, 
Thofe  pallats  who  not  yet  too  iauers  younger^ 
Mud  haue  inuentions  to  delight  the  ta  ft. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread  and  beg  for  it, 
Tho(e  mothers  who  to  nouzell  rp  their  habci. 
Thought  nought  too  curfous,arcreadie  now 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlinga  whom  they  loo'de, 
So  (harpe  are  hungers  Mb,  that  man  and  wiNr  I 
Drawe  lota  who  firft  (hall  die^to lengthen  life. 
Heere  ftaodaa  L.ord,and  therea  Ladicwecpiog  ^ 
Hecre  manie  findce^j^eetliofe  whicfa  fee  them  ull, 
Haue  icarce  (Irength  left  to  giue  them  buryalL 

Is  aotthia  true  ? 

Dim.  Our checkeaand  hollow  cyea  doe wttneflc it» 

CU.  O  let  thofeCitfea  that  of  plenties  cup. 
And  her  profpcritics  fo  largely  taflie. 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots  hcare  the(e  tearci» 

The  miftrie  of  7Vy^  0^7  ^  ^^* 

EmurikLatrJU 
^  L^d.  WherestheLocdGouemoor; 

CU.  Hcic/pcakcouttby  fonrowci^whtchtiiee  bring4 
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Fmcla  FrinctifTjrt^ 

ia  lufty  (or  comfort  is  loo  fitffc  fi>r  vs  CO  expeft. 

JUtd.  Woe  hnue  ildoyed  rpon  our  nctghbcMmBf 
iiorc,  a  portltcCulcof  (hipi  nukchichccward. 

CUmt.  I  thought  as  nuch. 
One  forrowc  ncuer  comes  bur  brings  tn  hcket 
That  may  (iiccccdc  as  bis  inheritor : 
And  (b  in  ouiir^  Ibme  neighbouring  aatioiif 
Taking  aduantaec  of  our  mSccitj 

That  ftutfr  the  hollow  velTcIs  with  tl^irpowcry  ' 

To  beat  vs  downc,  the  which  arc  downe  aircsdic^ 
And  make  a  con<)ue((  of  vnhappic  mcC| 
Whcrcss  no  glories  got  toouercomc. 

Lar:K  That's  the  Ic^ft  fcare# 
For  by  the  fcmblance  of rhctr  white  flagges  difpfa/de^thcy 
bring  vs  peace,  and  come  to  vs  as  fauouren  ^  not  ^9  rocs. 

CUom.  ThcHJ  fj^eak'!}  like  himnes  vntuterd  to  repcs^ 
Who  makes  the  fairrft  (howcs  meanes  moft  dcccipt. 
But  bring  they  what  they  wtii  land  what  they  ca^i^ 
What  need  wee  Icaue  our  rrou:vJs  the  lowed  i 
And  wee  are  haifew<iy  there  :  Gie  tclitiicr  Oener-jn^^te 
attend  him  hecrc^  to  know  for  what  hcvomclyaad  wIkdcc 
he  comes  ^  and  what  he  craucs  I 

L0fJL  I  i^oc  my  Lorvt. 

CUm.  WTelcome  is  peace,  if  hff  on  peace  confift. 

If  warrcs^  wcesreviuibletoreiift. 

P'T,  Lord  Goucrnour,  for  (b  weeheareyouarC| 
Let  not  our  Ships  and  number  of  our  meti, 
Be  like  a  beacon  £er'dcr,  t'amazr  your  eyes, 
Wee  hauc  hear  J  yourmirfries  af  farreas  Tyrr, 
And  (cene  the  dcibtation  of  your  (Irects, 
Nor  come  we  toa3de  forrow  to  your  teares^ 
But  torelicuc  them  of  their  heauyloade, 
And  chcfe  our  Shipsyou  happily  may  thinkc^ 


I.  iv.  58-^-92 


!t.m^ 


Pericles  Prince  0/  Tyril 

Are  like  the  Troian  Horfe^  was  ftuft  within 
With  bloody  veines  cxpeAing  ouerthrow. 
Are  (lorM  with  Gmie^to  make  your  needie  bread, 
And  giue  them  life^whom  hunger-daruM  halfe  dead. 

OfffMir.  The  Gods  of  grace  protect  you, 
And  weele  pray  for  you . 

Ter.  Arife  I  pray  y ou,nfe;  we  do  not  looke  for  reuerence. 
But  for  loue,and  harboragefot  our  felfe,  our  fhips^flc  men. 

Ckmi.  The  which  when  any  fliall  not  gratific. 
Or  pay  you  with  vnthankfulnefle  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  Wiues,our  Children,or  our  fclues, 
TheCurfe  of  heaucn  and  men  fucceed  their  euils: 
Till  when  the  which  (I  hope)  (hall  neare  be  fecne : 
Your  Grace  is  welcome  to  our  Towne  and  vs. 

Pm.  Which  welcome  weele  accept,feafl  here  awhile, 
Vntill  our  Starres  that  frowne,  lend  vs  a  fmile.         €xemtt. 


Heere  haue  you  feene  a  mightie  King, 

His  child  Pwis  to  inceft  bring : 

A  better  Prince,  and  benigne  Lord, 

That  Will  proueawfuU  both  in  deedaad  word/ 

Be  quiet  then.as  men  (hould  bee. 

Till  he  hath  paft  necefsitie: 

lie  (hew  you  thofe  in  croubles  raigne^ 

Loofing  aMite,aMountaine  gaine : 

The  good  in  conuerfation. 

To  whom  I  giue  my  benizon : 

Is  dill  at  Thiiffid;w\\v[c  each  man, 

Thinkes  all  is  writ,he  fpoken  can : 

And  CO  remember  what  he  does. 

Build  his  Statue  to  make  him  glorious : 

But  tidingcs  to  the  contrarie. 

Are  brought  y  oureycs,what  ncedfpeakeL 

C.  Dmln 


I.  iv,  93 — II.  I-16 


Tirfi^Y 


Lettif  r#  PcricIcs^Pofklci  IkiWm  iki  Latir  HQtM% 
Pericles  (M«f  tkt  Meffmgm  m  tmmrJ^d  Kmigkn  kim     \ 
tMu9tMit%4i^^miim9^mdOmammjKAm^ 

Cfpod  Hilnm  that  ttkxAt  at  heiM, 

Not  to  cate  Hony  like  a  Drone, 

FroBi  others  laboim  I  for  though  be  (faiuc 

To  killen  bad.  kotpe  good  aliucL: 

And  to  fulfill  his  prince  dcfire^ 

Saud  one  of  all  that  haps  in  Tfrt  • 

liow  Tb^kwt  casie  fiill  bent  ^ith  finac^ 

And  hi d  10  Tent  10  murdrtd  him  I 

And  that  in  TiMr/b  w;u  not  be  ft, 

IfOnger  tor  him  to  make  his  reft : 

lie  <toing  (b,pu  t  foot  ch  to  Seas| 

VFhere  vvnen  men  been. there's  feldome  eafe^ 

For  BOW  the  Wind  begins  to  blow. 

Thunder  aboue,and  derpci  bebfv^ 

Makes  fuch  vn^tuet,  that  theShippe^ 

Should  houfe  hmi  fafe  s  is  wrackc  and  fplf% 

And  heCgoodPriscc^haaiiiitaii  loft. 

By  Waues/romcoafttocoalliiaoft;^. 

All  pen  (heB  of  man  of  pelfe, 

Ne  oughtefcapend  buthfrnfielfc  v 

Till  For  tune  tit*d  with  dom^  bad/ 

Threw  him  a  fhore^to  giue  him  glad> 

And  hcere  he  comes :  what  Oiali  benexi^ 

Par  donold  (joyfnr^  this  loaf's  the  text* 

EnHr7mclm  WHN., 
Petti.  YetceafeyoiirircyoiiaDgnrScafffes^rheMe^ 
WindjRaine,  and  Thuadcr^remembcr  carAly  ttaii^ 
Is  but  4  fubftaunce  thatmuft  yedd  to  y on  s 
And  l^as  fits  my  nature)  do  obey  you« 

Abffiu 


.  "».<« 


II.  17-40—11,  i  4 


ftrktet  Prmce  ^/Tfril 

A1ane,thcScis  hath  caift  me  on  the  Rockf  , 
Waflit  me  from  (hore  to  fliore,  md  left  my  faceadk 
Nothinj(  to  thmkconybiicenfuing  death : 
Let  it  fuffize  the  ^reatnefleofyour  powcn, 
Tohaueberefta  ^riiiceofall  hisfortunes) 
And  hauingthrowne  him  from  your  watry  graoei 
Heere  to  hauc  death  in  peace.it  all  heele  craiae* 

1.  What,tope1ch> 

2.  Ha,  come  and  brin^  awayriicNets. 
I.  What  Pacch-breech,  I  (ay . 

3.  What  fay  you  Mai ftert 

I .  Looice  how  thou  ftirr*ft  now : 
Come  away , or  Ilefetch'th  with  a  wanion. 

3.  FfiythMaider,!  am  thinking  of  thepooremcil. 
That  tvere  cad  away  before  vs  eueo  now. 

f .  Alaflfe  poore  foules^tt  grieucd  my  heart  to  heare. 
What  pittifull  cryes  they  made  to  TS^to  heipe  them, 
WhcnC  wclladay  we  could  fcarce  hclpeour  (dues. 

^.  Nay  Maiftcr,  fayd  not  I  as  much, 
When  1  favv  the  Porpa<  Ik>w  he  bonnft  and  cumbkd? 
They  fay  they're  halfc  filh,halfeflelh  : 
A  plague  on  them,they  nae  come  but  I  looke  to  be  waibt. 
Maidcr.!  maniell  how  the  Fifhes  line  in  the  Sea? 

I .  Why,  as  Men  doe  a-land  \ 
The  great  ones  eate  vp  the  h ttic  ones : 
I  can  compare  our  rich  Mifcrs  to  nothing  (b  fitly. 
As  to  a  Whale  \  a  playes  and  tumbles^ 
Dryiiinj5  the  poore  Fry  before  him, 
And  atlaO^deuowre  them  all  at  a  monthfaU  : 
Such  Whakshaue  I  heard  on,  a'th  land, 
Whoneiicrlcaucgapiniz;,ii!i  they  fwallow'd 
ThevvholcPariih,ChuKh,Steeplc,ikllcsandaU. 

Ptrt.  AprcttiemoralK 
3.  But  Matfler^ifl  had  been  the  Sexton^ 
(  would  hauc  l>ccn  that  day  in  the  bclfnc* 
t.  Why,  Man* 

C 1,  f .  Bccaufc 


H.  i.  5—43 


2*  BecJufckefliMUhatieiWaUowcdoMeioo^ 
And  whcnl  bad  been  in  his  bcily, 
I  wouid  bane  kept  fucbaianriiAgof  cbtBcUeiy 
That  he  fhould  Muer baiic  ktt. 
Till  he  caft  BclIcs,St€cpk,Ch«rch  and  ParifK  vp  againe: 
But  if  thcgood  King  Sum^mau  were  of  my  minde. 

7rr.  Simomdmt 

3«  Wc  would  purge  the  land  of  tbele  Drones, 
That  robbe  thcEkcofhcrHony. 

Pt  r.  How  from  the  fenny  fubie  A  of  the  Sea, 
Thefe  Fi/hcrs  tell  the  infirmities  of  men, 
And  from  their  watry  empire  recolleft. 
All  chat  may  men  approue,or  men  deteft. 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honed  Fifl)cr-roen» 

2 .  Honeftjgood  fdlow  what's^that,if  it  be  a  day  fits  yon 
Search  out  ofchc  Kalender,  and  no  body  loolce  after  it? 

Fen.  May  fee  the  Sea  hath  caft  vpon  your  coaft : 

2.  What  a  drunken  Knaue  was  tneSea^ 
To  caft  thee  in  our  way? 

Vet,  A  man  whom  both  the  Waters  and  the  Winde, 
In  that  va(lTcnnis-court,hath  made  the  Ball 
For  them  to  play  vpon,intreates  you  pittie  him ; 
H  ee  askes  o  t  y  ou,  ttia  t  neucr  ▼  fd  to  begge. 

i«  No  fiiendy  cannot  you  begge? 
Hccr's  them  in  our  countrey  otcjrettf^ 
Gets  more  with  begging,tlien  wecan  doe  with  working*    - 

3.  Canft  thou  catch  any  Fiflies  then? 
Tert.  IneucrpraAizdeit. 

2.  Nay  then  thou  wilt  (lame  fure:  for  heer's  nodiing  to 
be  got  now-adayeSyVnltflc  thou  canft  dih  fbr't. 

Vvr.  What  I  haue  been^l  haueforgot  to  knowj 
But  what  I  am,want  teaches  me  to  thinkeon : 
A  man  throng'd  vp  with  coldly  Veines  are  chill. 
And  banc  no  more  of  life  then  may  fuffize. 
To  giucmy  tongue  that  heat  to  aske  youvhelpe : 
Which  if  you  /hallrefulc,  when  1  am  dead, 
For  that  I  am  a  man,pray  you  fee  me  buried. 


].  Die 


IL  L  44 — 82 


I.  I)ii|Ii«^A«ttewGo^fbrlii'l,«iiaili«ifaGaifne 
bccrc,  come  put  ito%k<cpf  dice  wanM:  MOW  afore  meca 
handfomefdlow :  Comt^  thou  (Mt  goc  hone,  and  wcdc 
hatic  Flc^fiir  all day^  Fifli  for  faAuig«dayes and  more |OV 
Puddiiiecs  and  Flap*iackcf  ,and  chou  (halt  be  wckoinc* 

fir.  Ithankeyoufir. 

1.  Harke  vou  my  friend :  Yos  fiiyd  you  could  not  begl 

/<r.  Ididbtttaaue. 

>.  Butcraue? 
TbcA  He  tutnc  Crauer  too^and  fo  I  /hall  fcape  whipping. 

7ar.  Why,  arc  you  Beggcrs  whipc  then? 

!•  Oh  not  allyuav  friend,  not  all :  for  if  all  your  Beggers 
.were  whipt^I  would  wilh  no  better  ofiice^chen  to  be  Be^lc: 
But  Maifter  Jle  goe  draw  vp  the  Net. 

Tir.  How  well  this  honcft  ourtli  becomes  their  labour? 

I.  Harke  you  fir )  doe  you  know  where  y  ee  are? 

fir.  Not  well. 

I.  Why  He  tell  you,this  I  cald  PmtMfclm, 
And  our  King^che  good  :^ymofft<»€s. 

Per,  The  good  :>ym9fitdm^  doc  you  call  him? 

I.  j^fir^aiWhc  dcfcrues  foto  be  cal'd, 
For  his  peaceable  raigne,  and  good  gouernement. 

7#r,  He  i%  a  happy  ICing^unce  hegaina  from 
His  fubieAstlMaameof  goodyby  his  gouemment. 
How  farre  is  his  Court  dtllant  from  this  fliorc? 

I .  Mary  fir,  halfe  a  day es  loumey :  And  He  tell  you. 
He  hatha  faire Daughter^  and  tomorrow  is  her  birth  •day, 
And  there  are  Princes  and  Knights  come  from  ail  partes  of 
dieWorld.toIuftandTumey  forhcrloue. 

f^r.  Were  my  fortunes  cquaU  to  my  defires, 
]  could  wiAi  to  makeone  there. 

1.  Ofir^thingsmuftbeas theymay :andwliatamancaa 
not  get,he  may  lawfully  deak  for  his  Wiucs  foule. 

Hftttr  the  tw9  Ftflfif^mfm^  Jrmrm^  vps  2\(^f«. 

2 .  Hclpc  Maiftcr  helpq  hecre's  a  Fifti  hanges  in  the  Net, 
Like  a  poorc  mans  right  m  the  law  :  t'will  hardly  come  out. 
Ha  bou  oaXtis  comeatlaft  \  &  tis  Cund  lo  a  luAy  Armour. 

C  J.  /*r.  An 


II.  i.  83 — 129 


Thankcs  Fortune,  yctc  chaialttr  wcroflcs. 

Thou  giticft  me  fomewhaito  repaife  tny  fdfe : 

And  though  it  was  mineowtie  part  of  my  heritage^ 

Which  my  dead  Fachcr4idbcaiieath  come. 

With  this  ftrr ft  charge  oien  as  he  left  his  tift^ 

Kecpett^  /^crr^/ri^ithath  been  a  Shield 

T  wixt  me  and  death,and  poy  nted  to  this  bray  ftp 

For  that  It  faned  me^keepe  it  in  like  neccfsi tie : 

ThewhicbcheGodsproieftthoe,FaniemaydefoiddieKt  ' 

It  kept  where  I  kept  J  fo  dearely  lou'dit, 

Till  the  rough  SeaSydiat  fpares  not  anyman, 

Tooke  it  m  rage^though  calm*d,haue  giuen't  againc ; 

Tthankc  theeror't^my  (hipwrackenow'sno  ill, 

Since  I  haue  hecre  my  Father  gaiiein  his  Will. 

X.  What  nieane  you  fir! 

P<rt.  To  begge  of  vou(kind  (ricnds)diisCoate  of  woitls 
For  it  was  fomctimeTarget  to  a  King  \ 
I  know  it  by  this  markc :  he  loued  roe  dearely^ 
And  for  his  fake,l  wifli  the  hauin^ of  it| 
AikI  that  you  d  guidcme  foyourSoueraigiiet  Com^ 
Where  withst,!  may  appeare  aGentieman : 
And  if  that  euer  my  low  fbrtuneVbettcr, 
lie  pay  your  boun  ties  ^  till  lheii,reft  y otfr  dcbier. 

I .  Wh}'  wilt  thou  cumey  (or  the  Ladyi 

Ttrt.  lie  llKwtlie  verctte  1  haue  borne  in  AmKt. 

1.  Why  diVtakek:  and  tlK  Gods  gine  thee  good  an^. 

2.  I  but  harke  you  my  friend,  c'was  wee  that  made  vp 
this  Garment  through  tne  rough  feames  of  the  Waters: 
there  are  ccrtaine  Condoloments,  certaine  Vailes :  1  hope 
fir,  if  youthriuc,  you  le  remcoiber  from  whence  you  had 
ihem* 

ien.  Belecue%  1  wiH : 

By  your  furtherance  1  amcIoth*d  in5tedc^ 

And  fotghtof  ail  the  ntpture  of  the  Sea, 

This  Ic  well  holdcs  his  buyldingon  my  amsc; 

Vnto^y  value  1  wiUmoummy  fdfe 

Vpoft 


11.  i.  130 — 169 


Pericles  Jhrinet  9fTjr€. 

Vpon  a  Coorfer , whoft  dcligjii  ftq>s,    ^  -jh^ 

Shdll  make  the  gazer  ioy  to  fee  htm  tread  \ 

Onely  (my  fticnd;  I  yet  am  vnproiiicied  of  a  pairc  of  Bafcr* 

2.  Wee1e  fure  prouidi*,  thou  Ihait  hauc 
My  bed  Gowne  toxnake  thee  a  pane; 
And  lie  bring  thcc  to  the  Court  my  {elfe« 

*Peft.  Then  Honour  be  buia  Goaic  to  ray  Will, 
This  day  He  rile,  or  elfe  addc  ill  to  ill. 


Km^.  Are  the  Knights  ready  to  begin  the  Tryumph? 

I  •  Lord.  They  are  my  Leidge^and  ttay  your  comming^ 
To  prefent  them  felties. 

^i/'f .  Returne  them,  We  are  ready  ,&  our  daughter  heer^ , 
In  honour  of  vrhoteBirth.thefc  Triumphs  are^ 
Sits  hecre  like  Beauties  child^whom  Naturegat^ 
For  men  to  fee;  and  feeing,  woondcr  at. 

TiMt.  It  pleateth  you  (my  royall  Father) to  expredf 
My  Commendations  vreatA^hofe  merit's  Icfle. 

JCmf.  It's  fit  it  (hould  be  fo.  for  Princes.arc 
A  modell  which  Heauen  makes  like  to  ic  (clfc : 
As  lewelsloofe  their  glory  ^negkAed, 
&>  Princes  their  Renowncs^if  not rcfpeAed: 
T 1$  now  your  honour  (Daughter)  to  entertaine 
The  labour  ofeach  Knidu,in  his  deuice. 

TiMt. .  WJuch  to  prcuruc  mioc  hoaourji^lc  perfonne. 

The  fir/i  Knight  p0J>i  if- 
Xwe.  Who  is  tfic  fir  ft,  that  doth  preferre  himfclfe? 
Tfcw.  A  Kni^lK of  >^rM  (my  renowned  fatlier) 
And  the  deuice  he  beares  vpon  his  Shield, 
Is  a  blacke  Ethy  ope  reaching  at  the  Sunnc : 
The  word  :  Lux  f mm  vtfM  mtb: 

Kmj^.  He  lanes  you  wcU.that holdeshis  b'&  oTyou* 

The  tec9»dK^fiQ^t, 

Wh^is  tlte  ftcood^  that  prefctLtshinifelfe? 


11.  i.  170—11.  ii  23 


Thd.  APrinceof iVJCTaUi(Biyffoy*IMbcO 
Ar(1  die  deuicc  he  beerct  vpm  his  Sh  ieM» 
Is  »  Anned  Knight^tbafs  coaqoaredl  fay  %  Ladlf : 
The  mono  thus  in  Spanifli.  l^taP^fdolmMkffftffmfii^ 

yKm^bi.  Km.  And  with  the  ihirdi 

Thdi.  The  Aird^of  j1maeb%  and  Us <icHCt, 
A  wreath  ofChnially:  the  ¥K»Bd:  A(bf$mftyf^9meMit0fix. 
4.  Km^kt.   Km.  What  is  thcfoMWh^i 

Thm.  AbuniingTorch  that%  turned  vpfide  downej , 
Thewonl:  (lmm§Mktm§t9t$i9tfmt.^  •  #      .    * 

Km.  Which  (hewes  chat  Bcautie  hadi  his  power 5c  will, 
WhichcanasweDcnflainc^aittcankiU.       i 

j.Kmf^hi.  Tkm.  Thm  fift^on  H«<1  emaroMd  w  idi  Ootids^ 
Holding  out  G(4d^ihat*s  by  theTouch-Aooe  tride: 
Thenocto  thus  ^    Sit^iO^t^fiJ^f. 

d.Km^hr.  Km.  And Vrhat's the fiict^and  laft t  tb< HlfcicV 
The  knight  hinifelf  with  fiich  a  graceful  courtefie  dcHucredl 

Tl>at.  Hcefcenies  (o  be  a  Stranger :  but  his  Preftnttt 
A  withered  Branch^lhat's  oncly  grccneat  top. 
The  motto :      /i»  h^JI>f  vnu. 

iTnr.  A  pretty  morrallfrAfhedetcacd  fiattwiitituilieit^ 
He  hopes  by  You^is  fornmeiyet  nny  fioorilh. 

t.Urd.  HehadneedtiidnebettVitbenMitnrtwardAiew 
Can  any  way  rpeaMmhhiull'CdiniMBd  t 
For  by  his  raftic  outfide.  ht  ippeores, 
To  haue  pra  Ais*d  mofetfiewhtpfhydsv.thentlifUittnce. 

i.lAtd.  He  wettm«y keaSQ-aneer.forliecoaief 
To  an  honoured  trytsmph^ftrangly  hirniflic 

§.Lmrd,  Andonretpu^ftltthisArfDOurruft 
Vntili  this  day/tefti^wre  ttintheduA. 

Km.  Opinion's  but  a  feote,thatniakesirs  (can 
The  outward  habit^by  th^inwardoian. 
Butftav^thcKnigHttBTscdiilming^  * 
We  will  with-draw  into  theGalleri^. 

S^$mpMi»Jtitii0j,ilmmmm  Km[h. 


*  I 


11.  ii.  24—59 


Perictts  Frince  ^  Tyre^ 

Kwfl.  Knights,tofa3ryauYewclcome,w€rcfuperfluo»f. 
IpIaceT{>on  the  volimieof  yourdfcdct^ 
As  in  a  Title  pagc.y our  worth  in  armei^ 
Were  more  then  you  expeft,  or  more  tlien*$  fir, 
Since  euery  worth  in  (hew  conmencls  irfdfc  : ' 
Prepare  for  mirth/or  mirth  becomes  a  Feaft. 
You  are  Princes^and  my  gueftcs. 

Thm.  But  you  my  Knight  and  eueft. 
To  whom  this  Wreath  of  viOorie  I  giue. 
And  crowne  you  King  of  this  dayes  happinefle. 
Pm.  Tis  more  by  Fortiine(Lady) then  my  Merit* 
Kmg.  CaUitbvwhacyouwiU^thedayisyour, 
And  here  (I  hope)  is  nonethat  enuia  it : 
In  framing  an  Anift.art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  fome  good,but  others  to  exceed. 
And  you  are  her  labourd  fchoUer :  come  Queene  a  th'fcalt. 
For  (Daughter)  fo  you  are  j  hcere  take  your  place : 
Martiall  the  rcft^as  they  defcme  their  grace. 

Xmgbis.  We  are  honoured  much  by  good  SjVMfrM^. 
Xw^.  Yourprereneegladsourdayathonourwcloue,. 
lor  who  hates  honour^hates  the  Gods  adiouc 
Mmpkil.  Sir,yonder  is  your  place 
Pifi.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

• 

t.Kn^bt.  Contend  not  fir,  jR>r  we  areGentlemen, 
Haoeneitherin  our  hearts^nor  outward  eyes, 
Enuies  the  grear,nor/ball  the  low  defpife. 

7m.  You  are  right  courdous  Knights. 

Kmg.  Sit  fir,  fit. 
By  /#i»#(I  wonder)  that  is  King  of  thoughts, 
ThefeCates  refiftmee,hee  not*  thought  vpon. 

Tfctf .  Bv  Iim0  (diat  is  Queene  of  ixiariagc) 
All  Viands  that  I  eate  do  feeme  vnfauery , 
Wishing  him  my  meat :  fure  hee^s  a  gallant  Qmtleman. 

Km.  rice's  but  a  countrie  Gentleman:  ha's  done  no  more 
Then  otiicr  Knights  hauc  donc.ha's  broken  a  Staffc, 

D.  Or 


II.  iil  1—35 


Orfojfoletitpafli.  ^  . 

TAj.  ToracehefcciiHwlifc»T>iaiitond,taGla(rc. 

Fm.  youKmg$tonKe,likctomyfiithcripia;urc,    . 
Which  tds  in  that  glory  once  he  was,  .     ^ 

Had  Princes  fit  like  Starres  about  his  Throanc, 
And  hcc  the  Sunne  for  themto  rcuercncej 
None  that  beheld  hkn,i>u  t  like  lefler  lightB, 
Did  vaile  their  Cro wnc$  to  his  fuprcmacie*. 
Where  now  his  fonne  like  a  GIo  worme  in  the  nigh^ 
The  which  hath  Fire  ia  darkneffe^pnc  m  Ught:  . 
Whereby  1  fee  that  Time's  the  King  of  men, 
Hee's  both  tlieir  Parent,aad  he  is  their  Graue,  . 
And  giues  them  whai  he  wiM,oot  what  tliey  crauc.    . 

jr«fg.  What,arc  y ou  merryiKnigh©^ 

Kmgkts.  W  ho  can  be  other,in  this  roy aU  prefency;^. ; 

Ktrg.  Hccre,with  a  Cup  that's  (hir!d  ynto  the  brim^ 
Asdoyoulouc,filItpyourMiftri$Uppes,.  . 

Wcedrinkethishcalrtitoyou.  ,    ' 

Knifbtt.  We  thankc  your  Grace. 

Jfi/fif.  Yetpaufe^while,yQp  Knight  doth  fit  too  mdan- 
Asifthecntertainemcntin  our  Court,    .  (choly. 

Had  Qotafltew  migJiCCOtwte|Mfl¥hi<AfiR»nb  ^ 
Noteitnotyoii,Tiyii/it.  '    ..     .    ' 

Tha.  Whatis'ttoixic,piyfiAer?.  ..      - 

fa»g*  O  attend  my  Daughter, 
Princes  in  this,OiouldliucTikeGpd$abpiic,  , 

Who  freely  giuc  to.euery  one  thatconic  to  honour  tlicili: } 
And  Princes  not  doing  lo,arcli^<|:o  Gn^tf,  ^      ->  •>*     '  nrl 
Which  make  a  found.ouikild.arief  wondred  at: 
Therefore  to  make  his  entraunc^more  fwcet, 
Hccrc,fay  wee  drinke  this  Handing  bqule  ofwinc  to  him.    » 

T^:a.  Alas  ray  Fath€r,it  befits  not  mcft;  /  t ., ; : 

Vnto  a  ftranger Knigjbt  to  be  fp  boid,  >..!:: 
He  may  my  prefer  tdce  for  an  ofirooc, 
Smccflicn  take  womcns^ift^  fin;  impu4«ice.  , 

kmi.  How?d0ea$Ibiidyou,orvoulemoou€iBedfc. 

rb4.  NowbythcGo4^cca\ddlt«|pUtfciir*^-*^    ' 
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.  TtricUs  Prince  ifTfre^ 

Ritf.  And  fiiithcrfflore  tell  him, we  dcfire  to  know 
Of  whence  he  is^his  name.and  Parmmgc? 

TU.  ThcKingmy  fath^r(fir}  has  drtrnkrtoyaut 

P*ru  Ithankchim. 

Tha,  Wiiliing  it  fo  much  blood  vnto  your  HFe. 

Pifh  I  thnnke  both  him  and  you,and  pled«;ehiihfrcdy. 

Tha.  And  furtlicr^hedclircs  to  know  of  you; 
Of  whence  you  are.your  name  and  parentage } 

T^f^f.  A  Gentleman  of  rTTf, my  name /^erirte, 
M  V  education  becne  in  Artes  and  Amies : 
Who  lookingfor  aduentnres  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  Seas  reft  of  Ships  and  men; 
and  after  fliipwracke,driuen  vpon  thif  fliore. 

Tha.  He  thank'es  your  Graces  names  himfelfe  Pttklet^ 
AGeniltnian  of  Tyre :  whooncly  by  niisfbctuneofthe  feajj 
Bereft  of  Shippes  and  MeniCafi'on  this/liofe. 

kf^^.  Now  by  the  Gods  J  pitty  his  misfortune. 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy* 
Come  Gentlemen,  we  fit  too  lont;  on  trifles, 
And  u  afle  the  time  which  lookes  for  other  rcucls; 
Euenin  your  Armours  as  you  are  addrefl. 
Will  well  become  a  Souldiers  daunce : 
I  will  nor  haue  excufe  with  faying  thif, 
Lowd  Muficke  is  too  hardi  for  I^yes  heads, 
Sincethey  louenicn  inarmes^aswcllasbeds. 

They  dium($i 

So,  this  was  well  askt,  tVas  fo  well  performM. 

Come  fir,  heer's  a  Lady  that  wants  breathing  too, . 

And  1  haue  heard,you  Knights  of  Fyrr, 

Are  excellent  in  making  Lady  cs  trippe^ 

And  thattheirMeafurcsarcas  excellent. 

Peru  In  thofe that  pra Aize  thcm,thcy  are(my  Lordi) 
h^fi^.  Oh  that^s  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denycd 

Of  your  faire  courtcfie :  vnclafpe,vaclafpe. 

Thankes  Gentlemen  to  aU,alI  haue  done  well  j    ' 
But  you  the  beft :  Pages  and  lights^to  cmm1u{^ 

Pi..  TWW  j 
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ThefcKmsliri  VBlo  dwir  ftuenll  Lo^gMigi : 
Yofirs  fir,  we  hauc  giucii  order  be  next  our  ovrae. 

Tm.  I  an  ai  your  Graces  pleafurc 
princes,  it  ii  too  late  to  tallce  of  Loao, 
And  chat*$  die  tnarke  1  know,  you  leuell  at: 
Therefore  each  one  betake  hini  to  his  rcfl^ 
To  morrow^  for  fpeeding  do  their  beft. 


ErnnHOkmrnrndEHi 

HtH  No^S^ar,  ksowthisofflice, 
%/€mmhm  from  inceR  Uued  not  free : 
For  which  themoft  high  Gods  not  minding. 
Longer  to  with*holdthc  veageance  that 
They  had  in  ftore,  due  to  thisheynous 
Capitall  ofFcnce^euen  in  the  height  and  pride 
Of  all  his  glory  ywben  he  was(eated  in 
A  Chariot  of  an  ineftimable  yalue^and  his  daugbttr 
With  him',a  firefrom  heaucn  came  and  fliriueld 
Vp  tbofc  bodycs  euen  to  loching/or  they  fo  ftounke. 
That  all  tliofe^yes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorne  now  their  hand  /hould  giue  them  buriali. 

Efcmm.  T'was  rery  ftrange. 

HtiL  And  yet  but  iuftice^for  thoiiehthisKing  were  gjrai^ 
His  ereamefle  was  no  gard  to  barre  neauns  (haft, 
But  hnnehad  his  reward. 

Efcm.  Tis  very  true. 

tnter  tw  mr  tbrw  L§rdg» 

1 .  L^J.  See,  not  a  man  in  priuate  conference. 
Or  counfailCyha's  refpeA  with  him  but  hee. 

2.  I^ni.  It  Hiall  no  longer  grieue,  withoutreproiis» 
S.Unl.  AndcurftbehedMtwiUnotrecondit. 

1 .  Lmrd.  Follow  me  then :  Lord  HtUkmtji  word. 
Hill.  Withmee?  and  welcome  happy  day ^.y  Lords. 
I .  Lwd.  Knaw,that  our  griefes  are  rifen  to  the  top. 
And  now  at  length  thc)^  ouer -flow  tlieir  bankes. 
Htft.  Your  ghefies,  for  what! 

Wrong 
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ferkks  Friifce  ff  Tyn. 

Wr^iig  not  your  Prince,you  loae. 

I.  Ltrd.  Wrone  not  your  fdfethcn^noble  Httkm^ 
But  if  the  Prince  do  liuclct  r$  filutc  hiniy 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath : 
If  in  the  world  heliucywee'le  feeke  nhn  out : 
If  in  his  Graue  he  reft^weele  find  him  there^ 
Xhd  be  relblued  he  liues  to  goueme  ts: 
Or  dead^giue's  caufe  tomottnie  his  funeraHj 
And  Icaue  vs  to  our  free  deAion. 

1.  Lor  J.  Vnxofe  death  in  deed,  the  ftrongeft  in  our  fcafittv^ 
And  knowing  this  Kingdome  is  without  a  head. 
Like  goodly  Buyldings  lef  t  without  a  Roofe, 
Soone  fall  to  ruine :  your  noble  felfe. 
That  bcft  know  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  raigne. 
Wee  thus  fubmit  vnto  our  Soucraigne. 

Omnn.  Liue  noble  A/rAr«if. 

ffiU.  Try  honours  caufe  |  fbrbeare  your  fuftagct: 
If  that  you  louc  Prince  Pirklm,  forbeare, 
(Take  I  your  wiilij  Icape  into  the  feas, 
Where's  howcrly  crouble/or  a  minuts  eafe) 
A  c  wdue-inon  th  longer^let  me  intreat  you 
To  fbrbeare  die  abfencc  of  your  King  | 
If  in  which  timeexpirM,he  not  returae, 
I  fhaU  with  aged  patience  beare  your  yoake : 
But  if  I  cannot  wiiine  you  to  this  loue, 
Goe  fearch  like  nobles^like  noble  fubieAs, 
And  in  your  fearch/pend  your  aduenttirous  worthy 
Whom  if  you  (ind,and  winne  vnto  returne. 
You  /hall  like  Diamonds  lit  about  his  Crownc. 

I .  Lor  J.  To  wifcdome.hcc's  a  foole^that  will  not  yed^: 
And  finceLord  MAc^Mrenioynedivs, 
We  with  our  trauels  will  endeauour^ 

HiU.  Then  you  loue  vs,  we  vou,  dt  wee^e  dafpe  hands: 
WhcnPceres  thus  knit,a  Kingdome  euer  ftands^ 
£nierthi  Km^  rtJtdtm^  rfs  ktar  4t  me  dnM^ 
ibt  Kn^htet  meeie  htm, 

i.Kn^kt.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Smmdm. 
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r-f- 


JTinf.  Knights^from  my  daughter  thff  Tier  you  kii0W». 
That  foi^tbttiwdbMii^iiths/lieeUendtvnclcruke 
A  maried  life :  herreaffan  to  hcrfclfc  is  oneiy  knownc,; 
Whichfrcun  hdr^lsy  nb4t)e;aiies^can  I  get. 

a.  JTii/^ibf.  A1ay:v9ciK>r{^^ccc(retofaer(iByI^ 

h^^'  Fayth,bynonicaAe$/?hiShathfoftriAly     *■ 
Ty  ed  her  to  her  Chaififacr|tfaat  t.*i$  iHipofsible : 
One  twdue  Mooncusdre  Aice-le  wearc  Ds4ffds  liuene: . 
This  by  die  eye  ofCMHihtflnifhlhe  vowed;  ^.   . 
AndioalherVa'einboaotirliiWiUaotbroakcit^  ''" 
'   3:i^ffi^'^r..Lothtobid£tt€Wcll)Wetaktotir)eaucs.     . 

h$iii.  Soytheyare'wrildifpatcht: 
Now  to  my  daughters  Letter  \  ihc  telles  me  hecrc; 
Sh^ele  wed^flthe  ilrangcr  Knight, 
Or  neucr  more  to  view  nor  day oior  light;  * 
T'is  well  Miftrj$,your  choyce agrees  with  mine  c 
I  like  that  well :  nay  how  abfolutelhc^s  in't^ 
Notroinding  whether  I  diilikcor  iio^  •- 
Well  J  do  commend  her  choYCe,aiid  will  no  longer  * 
Haue  it  be  delayed  :  Soft^heere  he  comes, 
ImuftdifTembleit.    .  .  ;  '  :.  .    m        ;    i 

Vtrh  All  fortimc  to  the  i^ood  5)'aim<dW'. 

^'»5'  To  you  as  much :  Sir,!  am  behoulding  to  you 
Foryour fwecte Muficke this laft night:        *  .  ^     ^    . 
I  do  prot^^my  cares  wore  neucr  better  fedde       •     . 
With  fuch  delightfbll  pleaiing  harhionic. 

7rrf .  It  is  your  Graces  plcafurc  to  commend^ 
Notmydefertj  .  '     v 

h^fig.  Sir,you  are Mufickes  maiden  .. 

7»m.  The  worft  of  all  her  fchoUets  (my  good  Lord.)* 

^^j^.  LfBtiue  aske  you  one  thing ; 
What  do  youthtnkc  of  my  Daughter,  fit  ? 

ftru  A  nu>ft  vertuoiis  Priaceflc.   . 

V^g .  And  flic  is  fairc  too,is  flic  liot?*   ': 

P^it  A&  afairc  day  io  Sommer :  wooodrous  fairc. 
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P tricks  Princi  $f  Tjrel 

kffig.  Sir^myDauditerthmkesveryweHofyoQ,    • 
I  (b  weU^thac  you  mm,  be  herMaiftcr, 
And  flic  will  be  your  SchoUer  ^  therefore  looke  to  it. 

Piru  I  am  vn  wordiy  for  her  Scholemaifler. 

K^g*  She  chinkes  not  Co :  pcrufe  this  writin^jdfc. 

Ter.  What's  hcre^aletter  that  iheloues  the  knighrofTjffd 
T'is  the  Kings  fubtiltie  to  haue  my  life:  / 

Oh  fcekc  not  to  intrappe  me,gracious  Lord^ 
A  Stranger,  and  diftrcflcd  Gentleman,    .  *. 
That  neuer  aymed  fo  hie,  to  loue  your  Daughter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

kpfi^*  Thou  haft  bewitchtmy  daughter. 
And  thou  art  a  villaine. 

Pm,  By  the  Gods  I  faaue  not  >  neuer  did  thought 
Of  mine  leuie  oflence  j  nor  neuer  did  my  a^tioni 
Yet  commence  a  deed  snightgaiat  her  loue,    .  . 
Or  your  difpleafure. 

ks»g.  Tray  tor^thouly eft. 

Virt.  Traytor? 

^«<g.   I,  tray  tor. 

Piri.  Even  in  histhroat^vplefleitbetfate  King, ; 
TbatcaIiilieTniytor;ljretuinetbelycL^'\  ;  t.     j-v'  ! 

kL»X'  Now  by  tlieGods  J  do.applaude  his  courage^ 

Vtri.  Myaftionsareasnoneasmydio'ugEtt,^' 
Thatiieuerreliflit  of  abafedifeent  :• 
i  came  vnto  your  Court  for  Honours  ca.ufe^ 
And  not  to  beaRebell  taller  ftafc  V .  ^  >   - 

AndhethatotherwifeaccOflnlesoftiiee,  ;  \    - 
This  Sword  (hall  prooue,  bee's  libnoursettenue. 

[•  Noiheere  comes  my  Davrghor jfhe  can  witnelTe  it» 


EnterThmfi, 

Pm.  Then  as  you  ard  air vertuoui,^s fiiiit| 
Rcfolue  your  angry  Father -rfliiyfongui  .^ 
Didcrcfolicite,ormyli«ndfubfcr8*«v      :.       • 
To  any  iillable  that  made  loue  to  yoii!' 

Thm.  Whyfir^fayifyouhady  WbatilceioifcnGe? 

-»  ^  At 
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V 


The  riay  of 

Ac  that,wouM  nuke  nc  o  lad  ? 

iClwff.  YcaMiftris-^eyoii&percBiptoric^ 
I  am  glad  oat  with  all  my  heart, 
lie  tame  you*,  He  briDg  you  in  fubie^tion.  Afub. 

Will  you  notyhauingmy  confcnc, 
Beftow  yourloue  and  your  atfeAioni,. 
Vpon  a  Stranger?  who  for  ought  I  kno w. 
May  be  (nor  can  I  thmke  the  contrary)  Jlp4t^ 

Am  great  in  blood  asl  my  felfe : 
Therefbre,heare  you  Miftris^eithcr  frame 
Your  will  to  mine :  and  you  (ir,heare  youf 
Either  be  rul'd  by  fflcc,or  He  maike  you, 
Man  and  wife :  nay  cone,  your  hands, 
Aiidlippesmuft  fealeittoo :  and  being  ieynd. 
He  thus  your  hopes  deflroy^andfor  fiirdier  eriefe : 
God  giueyou  ioy  $  what  are  yon  bochpleaicd  ? 

Thu.  TeSjifyouloaemeUr? 

7m.  Euen  as  my  life,my  blood  that  fbflers  it 

Kmg.  Whatare  you  both  agreed? 

jimho.  Yes,  if^  pleafe  your  MaicfFic. 

Xmf.  ItpleafethmefoweU,diatIwiUfecyottwed, 
And  then  widi  what  hade  yon  caa,get  you  to  bed.   Smmt^ 


Ennr  ^dNr. 

Now  fleepc  y flacked  hath  the  rout,. 
No  din  but  (hores  about  the  hoi^ 
Made  londet  by  the  ordFed  breaft. 
Of  this  mofl  pompous  BMryage  Feal! ; 
ThcCatte  with  eyne  of  burning  cole. 
Now  coutchcs  from  the  Moufes  hele^ 
And  Cricket  fin^  at  the  Ouens  mouthy 
Are  the  blyther  tor  their  drouth  : 
Hymtn  hath  brought  the  Bride  to  bed, 
Whereby  the  lofle  of  maydenhcad, 
A  Babe  is  moulded ;  bc.attcni^        .     . 


,» 
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Tirich  Prhce  0/Tjrel 
And  Time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpcnt, 
With  your  fine  fancies  auaintly  each, 
WJiat*$  dumbe  in  /hew,l1eplamc  witli  fpeach. 

^J^ifiH^mmmthm,km€ieimd^mmVcnc\t%  slatirl 
Fencks  Jljemm  it  Sy nionides,  lAr  LerJj  kfrnlt  n  himt 
l^jmer  Thayfa  wah cbUd.wuh Lichorida4iw^yf 

t^tliMmojbirfittlm,imddefmt. 

By  many  a  dcame  and  paincfiiltpcarch 
OfPerjctet  the  carcfull  fcarth. 
By  the  fower  oppofing  Crignes, 
WJiich  the  world  togeaeher  ioynes, 
1$  made  vtith  all  due  diligence, 
That  horfe  and  faylc  and  hie  expence. 
Can  fteed  the  qucft  at  laft  from  Tjrn 
Fame  anfvrcring  the  moft  ftrange  enquiry 
To'th  Court  ofKing  Symmuia, 
Are  Letters  brought,  the  tenour  thefe : 
•ylmmhm  and  has  daughter  dead, 
Themen  ofTyras^  on  the  head 
Of  H^lycmiits  would  ftt  on 
The  Crownc  of  rjrrr,  bot  he  will  none : 

The«iutanic,heedierehaftes  foppreffe, 
Saycs  td*cm,  if  King  Ptriclm 
Come  not  home  in  twife  fixeMoones, 
He  obedient  to  their  doomes, 

•Will  takethc  Crowiie :  the  fummcofthis. 
Brought  hither  to  Ttmkp^/if, 

Irany /hed  die  regions  round. 

And  euery  one  with  claps  can  found. 

Our  hey  re  apparanC  is  a  King : 

Who  dreampt?  who  thought  of fuch a  tfiing ? 

Bricfc  he  mu  1}  hence  depart  to  Tyrt, 

His  Queene  widi  child,makes  her  de£t^ 

£t  Wliidb 
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WhicKwho  fliafl  croflc  along  tc^  goe^ 
Omic  w€  all  their  dole  and  woe  s 
/^cWi^  her  Nurfe  flic  takes,  ^i 

Andlb  to  Sea  ^  their  vefTell  fliakes, 
On  7{f^imu  billowyhalfe  the  floodi*  .7- 
Hath  dicir  Kecle  cut :  but  fortune  moii'i^* 
Varies  againe,the  griflcdNortl^ 
Difgorges  fuch  a  tcaipcft  ferdi^ 
That  as  a  Pucke  fivr  life  that  diueSp 
$•  vp  anddownethepoorcShipdriiiet.t 
The  Lady  fhreckcs.and  wel*a.neare» 
Do"^  fall  in  trauay  le  with  het.ieare  x 
And  what  enfues  in  this  fell  ftorm^ 
.Shall/or  it  (elfe^  it  fdfe  perfbmie  i 
I  nill  relate,  aAion  oiay 
Conueniently  the  reft  conuayt 
Which  might  not  \  what  by  ncjs  tolc^ 
In  your  imagination  hold : 
Tms  Stage^  die  Ship,vpon  whofe  Decke 
The  feas  toft  fmcim  appearcs  to  fpeake. 

Tm.  TheGodofthisgKaitVaft^febukcfhefefurgci^ 
Which  wafli  bodi  heauen  and  hell^anil  dieu  that  haft 
Vpoa  the  Windcs  commaund,bind  them  inBraiTe) 
Hauingcall'd  them  6:0m  the  deepe,  6  ft  ill 
Thy  dca£aingdread&ll  thunders.gendy  quench 
Thy  nimble  lulphirous  flaflics :  oHow  LyebmU  f 
How  does  my  vtucene?  then  ftorme  venoraoufty. 
Wilt  thou  (pear  all  thy  fdfe?  the  fea-maos  Whiftlc 
Is  as  a  whilper  in  the  earcs  of  death 
Vnheard  LycbtrUst  lAtma,  oh  / 
Diuineft  patrionefle^and  my  wife  gentle 
To  thofe  that  cry  bjmight^conuey  diy  dettic 
Aboard  our  dauncing  Boat^make  fwin  the  paagqet 

Of  my  Quecnes  trauaylcs ;  now  Xr/^'wiidf . 

Ant 
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fm€ks  Tnw€€  $fTjn^ ' 

lychw.  Hccrttsachmgtooyaimgfbrfuchaplaci^ 
Who  if  it  had  coacdtyWaulcl  die,ai  I  am  like  to  doc  s 
Take  in  your  amies  this  peece  of  your  dead  Qtiiecae. 

Lj€k§.  Paticnce(|ood  fir)  do  mot  afsift  die  Ronn^ 
Heei^s  aUthatiileftTiuiii|ofyourQjieene| 
A  lick  Daughter :  for  the  take  of  ic, 
Beiiiaiily,and  cakecooofert, 

P».  OyottGods/ 
Whv  do  you  make  vs  loue  your  goodly  gyfts. 
And  fnacch  them  ftraightaway!  wefaeereoclow^ 
Recall  not  what  we  giuc^  and  thaeinmay 
Vfe  honour  with  you. 

Lytim.  Patience  (good  fir)  euen  for  diis  charge. 

7#r.  NowmyUemaybethvlifo, 
For  a  more  blufierous  birth  had  neucr  Babe: 
Quiet  and^entle  thy  conditions^  for 
Thou  art  the  rudelyeft  welcome  to  this  world, 
Thatcucr  was  Princes  Child :  happy  whacfoUowe^ 
Thou  haft  as  chiding  a  natiuitic. 
As  Fire^yre,  Water^Earth^and  Heauen  can  makc^ 
To  harouU  thee  from  the  wombe : 
Euen  at  the  firft^diy  lofle  isoMxe  then  can 
Thy  portage  auit,with  all  thou  canft  find  heere: 
Now  the  good  Gods  throw  their  beft  eya  vpon'r* 

iJSfjfl.  Whatcouragefir?Godlaueyott» 

*Ptt.  Courage  enough^  do  not  feare  the  flaWf 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worft :  yet  for  the  loue 
Ofthis  poore  Infant»thisfre(h  new  fea-farer, 
I  wouldit  would  be  quiet. 

i.&tfL  SlakethebolinsthcK)diottwiltnotwiltthon^ 
Blow  and  fplit  thy  fclfcii 

i.S^L  But  Sea-roonie,and  the  brine  and  doudy  billow 
RjiIed)eMoonc,I  care  not. 

£a.  #.£iKSr 
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Tlf<  Pfay  if 

T.  Sir  your  Qneene  imift  oucr  boarJ.tlie  fca  workes  hi^ 
The  Wind  is  lowd,  and  wiU  not  lie  till  cl|c  Ship 
BeclcardoftlKdcad. 

y#r.  That's  your  fupcrftition. 

f .  Pardon  vs.firj  with  vs  at  Sea  it  hath  bin  (Ullobrerued. 
And  we  are  ftrong  in  eanernc,thcrcforc  briefly  yeeld'er, 

7rr.  As  you  thinkemeetjfor  Hietnuft  ouer  board  ftcaisht: 
Mod  wretched  Queene. 

Lfihvr.  HeerelKelyes  fir. 

PtH.  AterribUOiild-bedhaathouhtdCmydcarc, 
No  light,no  fire,thVnfricndly  elements, 
Forgot  thee  \ttcrlv,nor  hauci  time 
To  giuc  thee  hallowd  to  thy  eraue,  but  ftraighc, 
Muft  caft  thee  fcardy  Coffind,  in  oare. 
Where  for  a  monument  vpon  thy  bones^ 
The  ay  re  rcmayning  lamoes , the  belching  Whale^ 
And  humming  Water  mult  orewelmc  thy  corpes, 
Lying  with  finiple  (hels  :6  Ljcbn9^^ 
Bid  7\(^r/?#r  bring  me  Spices  Jnckc,and  Taper, 
My  Casket,  andi  my  lewels  \  and  bid  T^Hsnm 
Brmg  me  theSattin  Cjo^m :  lay  the  Babe 
Vpon  the  Pillow  \  hie  thee  whiles  I  fay 
A  prieftly  farewell  to  her :  fodainely,  woman. 

2.  Sir,  we  haue  a  Chift  beneath  the  hatchet, 

Caulkt  and  bittumed  ready. 

Piri.  Ithankethee:Marinerray,whatCoa(liii^? 

1.  Weearenecrerfci^A'. 
TtH.  Thithcreentle Mariner, 

Alter  thy  courfe  for  Tyrt :  When  canft  thou  reach  it? 

2 .  By  breake  of  day,  if  the  Wiiid  ccafe. 
7'fri.  OmakefbrTibrftyJi/, 

There  will  I  vifit  C^w,for  the  Babe 

Cannot  hold  out  to  Tjnus  there  He  Itaue  it 

Ac  careful)  nurfing :  goe  thy  waycs  goodMaHncr, 

lie  biing  tiiebody  prcfently. 
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Pericles  Prince  »f  Tyre. 

Entif  LwdCerymou  ihtba/grumitd 

City.  PkyUmcM,  hoc. 

S»itn  Pljy'fmim. 

Ph)f.  Doth  my  Lord  call? 

Ceff.  (Jet  Fire  and  incat  for  thcfc  poorc  men, 
T*as  been  a  turbulent  and  ftomiie  night. 

Scrn.  Ihaue  been  in  many}  butfucJianighcas  tliis» 
Till  now  J  neare  endured: 

C^ry,   Your  Mai  fter  will  be  dead  ere  you  retume^ 
There's  nothing  can  be  miniflred  to  Nature, 
That  can  recouer  him :  giue  this  to  die  Pothecary^ 
And  tell  me  how  itworkei. 

Sttter  two  (jtmlimen. 

j.^ini.  Good  morrow. 

a .  Ga$i»  Good  morrow  to  your  LordHiip, 

Cirj'  Gentlemen,why  doe  you  ftirre  (6  early? 

T.^fitf,  Sir,ourlod<;ings  (landing bleakevpon the  fca, 
Shooke  as  theearth  did  quake  : 
The  very  principals  did  feeme  torend  and  all  to  topple : 
Pure  furprize  and  feare^made  me  to  quite  the  houfe. 

2  Xjfnt.  That  it  the  caufe  we  trouble  you  fo  early^ 

T'isnotourhusbandrr* 

Ctrj.  O  yon  fay  well. 

i.Cffwf.  BiutI  much  maninile  that  your  LorctiTiip, 
Hauingrich  tire  about  you,iliould  at  thefecarly  howcr^^ 
Shake  off  the  golden  fl  umber  of  repofe^  ds  looft  flrange 
Nature  fli#u]<rDefo  conuerfant  withPaine, 
Being  thereto  not  compelled. 

Ctfj.  1  hold  ir  euer  Vcrtue  and  Cunning, 
Were  endowments  greater^tlien  Noblenefle  &  Riches  \ 
CaretefTe  Hey  res,  may  the  two  latter  darken  and  expeml? 
But  Immortaiitie  attendes  the  foimer^ 
Making  a  man  a  god  : 
T'isknowne,!  euer  liaue  ftudied  Phy  Hike : 
Tfaiough  which  f<crct  Art^y  turning  ore  Authorities, 

hy  Ihaue 
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Ihaue  togcaihcr  widi  nvpiaftixcyiiuck  (koj^iar. 
Tone  amtoiny  aydcyOie  blcflinfiifioiis  thatdwds 
In  Vncdaes^in  Mcctals,$cooes :  and  etn  fpcakcof  dit 
^Difttirbances  that  Nature  works;  and  of  her  curei  | 
vrhich  doth  eiue  me  a  more  content  in  coorfe  of  true  delight 
Then  to  be  mirfty  after  tottering  honour^  or  ^ 

Tie  my  pleafurei^  in  fillccn  Bagget^ 
To  pleale  the  Foole  and  Death. 

i.Oim.  Your  honour  has  through  Eflv/S/^ 
Poured  feorth  your  charitie^ahd  hundreds  call  diemfduci » 
Your  Creatures^  who  by  you.haue  betia  reftored  $ 
And  not  y 6ur  knowlcdge,your  pcrfonall  payne^ 
But  eucn  your  Purfe  ftill  open,  hath  built  Loid  Cmmm. 
Such  ftrong  teoowncias  time  (hall  neucr 

Sem.  So,lift  there. 
Cer.  What's  that! 

Ur.  Sir^euennowdiddiereatoflreyprpoBourAore 
This  Qiift )  tis  of fome  wracke. 

Ctr.  Set't  downe,  let's  k>okevpon1t. 
2.gm.  T1slikeaCoflrm,fir. 

C».  Whatereitbe.t'iswoondroittlicaiiMi 
Wrench  it  open  flraidit : 
If theSeas  ftomacke  be  orechargM  widi  GoM, 

T'is  a  good  conffaaintofFortuneitbekhes  vpoa  vs. 
L^mu^  T^is  fo,my  Loid. 

C^.  How  clofe  tis  caulkt  &  bottomed^did  the  fea  cafi  it  vpl 
Ser.  Ineu€rfawfohu(reabillowfir,ajtDftitvpMflioi^ 
C«r.  Wrench  it  open  foftjit  fineb  moft  fweedr  iamy  fade. 
2.gm.  A  delicate  Odour. 

Crr.  As euer  hitmynoftriH : fo.vpwithit. 

OhyoumoapotentGods/whaesbmjiCocfo 
^.Gtm.  Moftftranee. 

•^^;  Jft^^wdedinaothofftate^almedandentreafwed 
J^'jg^g^^  aPafporttot^<^,petfcft«C€ 
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FiricUs  trinet  #/  Tjn. 

Hetfi  Igim  to  vn/njf  Wt 

/fin  this  Ctjpfi  Jruas  iJmut  I 

/  Kmg  Pericles  hum  1^ 

Tbu  Qjumi^iMrthMBomr  mmiJUhi  C#^  » 

Whofndtter^gtHebtrhmrjifif^ 

Shi  wsi  tbi  Dmighin  df^  Kmg  : 

Hifidm^  thts  Tnntmnfif  sfti^ 

Thi  (jidi  re^mi  km  tbmHi. 
If  thou  Uueft  Virmlm»  thon  haft  a  heart; 
Thar  eutr  cracks  for  woe^chis  chaunc'd  to  night 
^.Gem.  Moft  likely  fir. 

^^rNay  certainely  to  iught,ferlookehow  fircfli  fiic  looks 
They  were  too  rough,thar  threw  her  in  die  fca. 
Make  a  Fire  within^  fetch  hither  all  my  Boxes  in  my  Qofie^ 
Death  may  vfurpc  on  Nature  many  howers^and  yet 
The  fire  oflife  kmdle  againe  theore-preft  fpiriti  : 
I  lieard  of  an  Efipe$0m  that  had  9.howers  lien  dead^ 
Who  was  by  good  applyaunce  recouered« 

£mi^r  HH  With  NMpifms  mti  Fun. 
Well  fayd,  well  fayd  \  the  fire  and  dotha :  the  roueh  aad 
Wofiill  Mufiik  that  we  haue^caufcit  to  found  bcfcech  yon; 
The  VioU  once  more )  how  thou  ftifr'ft  thou  blockci 
ThcMufickcthcre :  1  pray  vou  giuc  her  ayre  t 
GcnticoKn»dus  Qjtecne  will  liu^ 
Nature  awakes  a  warmth  breath  out  of  her| 
She  hath  not  been  entranc^ft  aboue  fiue  bowers : 
Sec  how  flic  etnnes  to  blow  intolifcs  flower  againe. 

9S^.  TbeHeauens,throttghyou,enareateottrwondci^ 
And  fe:s  vp  your  fame  for  eucr. 

Ctr.  ShcisaliuCybeboIdhcreY-lids, 
Cafes  tt>  diofe  hcauenly  iewels  which  tinchi  hadi  loft^ 
Begin  to  part  their  firinges  of  brieht  gold. 
The  Diamonds  of  a  mo  A  pravfed  water  doA  appeare^ 
To  make  the  world  twife  hch.liuc,  andmake  vs  weepo. 
To  heare  your  fate/aiit  aeature/are  ai  you  iccmc  lo  W. 

Skmw^ms. 

T\uk  OdcarcDMiM.whacaailJwbcrc'ssiyLord? 

What 
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Tii  flay  1/ 

What  world  is  thli) 

%.Gi9U.  Tsnotthisftraoge}        tXjehi.  Moftraiv. 

Ctri.  Hii (h  (my  gentle  neighbours)  lend  ane  jrour  bandf » 
To  the  next  Chamber  bearc  licr  t  get  bnnen: 
Now  this  matter  mnft  be  lookt  to  for  her  rclapfc 
Ismortall :  come,  come )  and  Sjetl^m  guide  vs. 

Tky  CMty  btr  m€j.  SMitimmmei^ 
Enttr  Pefklt9,Aibmfm$.x99tbCkm^dDtm9fk. 

fwt.  Mod  honored  Ckm^  m«ft  needs  be  gone^y  twelac 
months  arc  expir^d^andTyviif  (landes  in  a  htigious  peace: 
You  and  vour  Lady  take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulnefle, 
The  Goaf  nuke  vp  the  reft  vpon  you . 

CiM,  Your  Shakes  of  foitune^though  they  hantyoumoT' 

Yet  glaunce  full  wondringi y  on  vs.  iP^Y 

'DuO  vour  fweet  Qiieene  /  diat  the  ftri  A  fates  had  pleaPcl  # 

you  had  brought  her  hither  to  haue  blcft  mine  cies  with  her- 

7fr.  We  cannot  but  obey  the  powers  aboue  VS| 
Could  I  rage  and  rore  as  doth  the  Tea  (he  lies  in^ 
Yet  the  end  muft  be  as  tis  r  my  gentle  babe  M^tt  ms^ 
yt  hom,for  Hie  was  borne  at  fea,  I  haue  named  fo. 
Here  I  charge  your  charitie  withall)  leauing  her 
The  infant  of  your  care^befeeching  you  to  giueher 
princely  training,  that  (he  may  be  nianere'cias  (he  is  borne. 

CU.  Fearenot(myLord)butthinkeyourGrKe» 
ThatftdmyCountrie  with  your  Come)  forwhtch, 
The  peoples  prayers  ftill  fall  vpon  y  ou^muft  in  your  child 
Be  thought  onjfnegleAion  (hould'thercin  makeme  vile, 
The  common  bodyi>y  you  rdieti'd, 
Would  force  me  to  my  duety :  but  if  to  that, 
My  nature  nccde  a  fpurre.the  Gods  reuenge  it 
Vpon  roe  and  mine^to  the  end  of  generation. 

Pit.  I  belcciic  yon^ your  honour  and  your  goodnes^ 
Teach  me  too^  without  your  vowes^tiU  (lie  be  maricdi 
Madame.by  bright  Diiim, whom  we  honour^ 
All  vnfifterd  (hail  this  heyrcofmme>emayiiey 
Though  I  (hew  w  ill  in*t ;  fo  I  rake  my  leauc : 
Giiod  Madame^makemc  bleflcd  in  your  care 
In  bringing  vp  my  Child.  Qn.  I 
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forUUsfrmct  9fTfrt. 

Di0m.  I  haue  one  my  (clfe^who  OuiU  hoc  be  more  dccf r 
CO  1117  rcfpcft  then  yours^my  Lord* 

Ffri,  Madiniymychanki  and  prayeri. 

Cler^  WccI  bring  your  Grace  cne  co  the  edge  ath  flioret 
chengiueyou  vptochc  niask'd  Nefitmcy  and  the  gentlctt 
winds  ofheaucn* 

Fni.  I  will  imbrace  your  offer,  conie  dcercft  Madame, 
O  norcarcs  £jrAer#<^a,no  tcaret^looke  co  your  lirie  MiftriSt 
on  who(e  grace  you  may  depend  her^cer  :  come  my 
Lord. 

Emn  Ceriimm/md  Thmfd. 

Cer.  Madam,  thisLetter,and(bmeccrtaincIeweIs, 
LaywirhyouinyourCoffcr^which  are  atyour  command : 
Know  you  the  ChareAcr? 

Th^Axit  my  Lords,rhatIwas(hipratreaIuelI  remcm- 
berycven  on  my  learning  time,  but  whether  there  deliue- 
red,by  the  holie  gods  I  cannot  rightly  fay :  but  fince  King 
Frrir/r/ my  wedded  Lord,  I  nerc  ihall  fee  againe,a  vaftall 
liucrie  will  I  take  me  to,and  neucr  more  haue  loy. 

CUr.  Madam^if  this  you  purpo(e  aa  ye  ^Kake, 
jyismdes  Temple  it  not  dillant  fanr. 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire, 
Moreouer  if  you  nicafea  Neeoe  of  mine, 
ihall  thereattcndyou* 

Thuf^  My  recompence  is  thanks,  thats  all, 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  (mail*    I*ii* 

Imagine  ^<n^A^/arriude  atTyr/, 
Welcomd  andfetled  to  hia  ownedefirt: 
His  wofull  Qu?^^  ^^  '^^  ^  Bfh0[m^ 
Vnco  Z>«MitIicr'a  a  VocanfIe# 

F  New 
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Now  ta  Markm  bend  your  miod^ 

Whom  our  fall  growiog  fcciic  moft  fiocie 

At  Th0rjks^%\\i  hf  Chm  fnmd 

In  Mulicks  lcttcrs,whohathg4ind 

Of  education  all  the  grace» 

Which  makes  hie  both  the  art  and  place 

Of gencrall  wonder :  but  aiackc 

That  monller  Enute  otc  the  wiacke 

Ofearned  praile,  vi0trimM  lifir 

Seeke  to  take  oflTby  trea(bnt  knife. 

And  in  this  kinde,  pur  Ckwn  hath 

One  daughter  and  a  full  grownc  wench, 

Eucn  nf}\t  for  marriage  fight :  this  Maid 

Hight  FhiU:<n ;  and  it  is  (aid 

For  ccrtainc  in  our  Aoric,  fhec 

Would  euerwith  M^trUmbcc. 

Beer  when  the/ weaodc  tbefledcd  frikc. 

With  fingers  long/nwll,whiteasmilke, 

Or  when  (he  would  withOurpc  needle  wound. 

The  Cambrickc  which  (he  made  more  ibond 

By  hurting  it  or  when  too'th  Lute 

She  fung^  made  the  night  bed  mme^ 

That  ftiil  records  with  mone^  wheo 

She  would  with  rich  and  con(fauir  pen^ 

'  VailetoherMiftfxr(IeZ>Miiftill, 
This  Phyl^ien  cantendsm  skill 
With  ab/blutCil/fmM  r(b 
The  DoueofP^Ad/might with  the  crow 
Vie  feathers  white,  A/4m^g(ts 
All  pfayfes/which  arc  paid  as  debCf^ 
And  not  as  g.iicn,  this  (o  darkea  . 
]n  Phj^Uitn all  graceful!  marker^ 
That  C/f«M^  wife  with  Emiienrc^ 

^  A  pir(ent  murderer  docs  prcpaiw 
For  good  iMrMM,that  her  daughter 


M%l# 
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Might  ftjndpetrlcfTe  by  this  fliughtcr. 

The  fooiirr  h<r  vilc  choughtt  co  ilcadj| 

/j'  h^rtd^i  our  nuHc  is  dead. 

And  ciirfcd  Ds^mz^a  hath 

The  prcgiunt  innmmcntof  wrarK 

Prcft  for  this  blo>y  tic  vnbornc  client^ 

I  dor comiiciidroyourcoiitcnry 

Ondy  I  carried  u  inged  Time, 

Port  one  the  lame  fectc  of  my  rime. 

Which  neucr  could  I  Ii>conucv, 

Vnlcilcyour  thoughts  went  on  my  way. 

Diem  KM  docsappcare, 

With  Ummt  a  munhcrcr»  Exitm 

Ewttr  9$0mKA9  wifb  Lemtimc^ 

Dimt.  Thyoarhrcmemb<r,thouhafl  l«omcto  dooV, 
fisbuta  blowc  wh^ch  neucr  flail  bee  knowne  ,  thou 
canrt  nor  ijoe  a  thing  in  the  worldc  fo  foonc  to  yceldc 
fhcc  fbn.ucii  protcc  :  let  not  conlctcnce  which  is  but 
cold,in  flauiing,  thylouc  bofomeycnflsn^e  tooniceliCy 
nor  let  pittie  which  euen  won*. en  haue  caftoff,  melt  thee, 
butbealbulJiertorhy  purpo(c« 

Lr»tf.  I  will  dcoVyburyet  Ok  is  a  goodly  crearurr. 
'   /)<«if.  The  f.tccr  then  the  Gods  (bould  haue  her* 
Here  nieconi'^s  weeping  lor  her  onely  Mirtrelle  deaths 
Thou  aft  rcfoludc* 

Ltm.  lainrcfoludc 

Ekter  /^/uriMd  vitb  d  M^fsJ^t  effltrfft*  /, 

M4ki.  No  :  1  will  rohTf/A"/  of  her  wccJe  to  firovrC 
thvgrcenc  uith  Fiowei$,tbeycIlowes,blcwcs.  the  purple 
Violrtfjand  Marigolds,  Ibalt  as  a  Cirpet  hang  vpon  tty 
griuc,whilf  SoiVinicr  dayes  doth  iaft; Aye  me  poorc  n tmid, 

F  2  bor4ir 
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remits  fiUn^rjn^' 

|x>me  in«  tcmpcO^heki  my  mthcr  didc^d^^ 
is  a  lifting  (iormc^frhiftingfne  from  mj  nknds* 

Di9f9.  Hoivnow>liWiiM,why.  doeyow  keep  alone? 
How  chauncc  my  daughter  is  noc  with  you? 
Doe  norconfumeyourbioui  with  (brrowing,     .y     .  ' 
Haua  you  a  nur(c  of  me  i  Lord  ho«if  yoar  fauours 
Changd  with  ''his  vnprofitable  woe: 
Comegiue  meyour  floweri,cre  tbeicamarreit, 
Walkc  with  Le^mim.tYK  ayfc  is  cfuicke  there. 
And  it  perces  and  fliarpenp  the  ftOMiek^ 
Conae  Lemnmrnkc  her  by  the  Iwme^waike  with  her. 

Mip^.  No  I  pray  you^Ile  not  bereaue  you  of  your  fcniSe. 

Di9n.  Comeycome,Ilouethe4[hig your  fatherjand your 

felfeywith  more  then  forraine  hcart^wee  cuery  day  espeft 

himhere,whenheAiaUcoiiieand,tedoiv  Paragon  to  all 
reports  thus  blafted, 

He  will  repent  the brtadth of  htafireaerayi^^lame  both 
mj  Lord  and  me,  that  we  haue  taken  no  care  to  y«ur  bed 
couries^o  I  pray  you^walke  and  be  chearfuli  onc^gaine, 
feferuethat  excellent  complexion ,  which  did  fteaie  the 
eyes  ofyengandold.Caffciiot£xcDC|IcaRgc«  hoflie  a* 
lone* 

Mm^  WdI,twillgoe,butyttIJbatietiO(kfiretooit« 

Dim^  CooK^  eofMyUttiow ris  goodfer  you^v^lke  halfe 
an  hoiire  L$9mi$ie,u  the Ica(l>reincrobGr whit  I  hauefed.     * 

lAm^  I  warrant  you  Madam. 

Dftfif*  IleleaueyoumyrweeteLadie^  fbra  wh%9iinQr 
walke  foftly^oe  not  heateyour  blood  9  what,  I^uft  naue 
care  of  you. 

MurL  MytlunbiwcetcMadame^IathiswindWeilcrKe 
that  blowes  ? 

Z#M.  Southwcft* 

M4rU  When  I  wasborocthe  wind ww  North* 

J^9f$.  Waftfof 

Mm.  MyfithcryainQticfei^did  ncucr  ftaic^butcryed 


V 


IV.  i.  i8~53 


*^" 


fiiiiks  prmct  ifTjn. 

good  (ca-neMo  the  Saylcrt  ^galling  his  kmgly  bands  ha* 
iing  ropes,  and  clafpingco  the  Maft ,  endured  a  Tea  that  al- 
mod  burft  the  decke* 

X#«ii.  When  was  thisf 

M^aru  When  I  was  borne,  neuerwas  wsues  nor  wtndc 
more  violenM^d  fiom  the  ladder  tackJe,  waOies  otfa  can- 
uas  clyflier,ha(esonc,woltout  ?and  with  a  dropping  in* 
duftrie  they  skip  from  Iteme  to  fterne ,  the  BoatlUainc 
whiftlcs^and  the  Mai  fter  calks  apd  trebles  their  contiiikia » 

Lfm:^  Coine  fay  your  prayers!^ 

Mm.  What  meane^ou  ? 

Lcm.  If  you  require  a  littlefpace  for  praier,  I  graunt  tt> 
pray,but  bee  not  tedious,  for  the  Gods  arequickeof  earc, 
and  I  am  (worne  to  do  my  worke  with  hatte* 

M^ri.  Why  will  yoit kill  me? 

Leon.  Tolatisfie  my  Ladie* 

Mdri.  Why  would  Jhee  haue  mee  kild  now  2  as  I  caii  re* 
member  by  my  troth,  I  neuer  did  her  hurt  in  alfmy  life ,  I 
neuer  fpake  bad  worde,  nor  d id  ill  turne  to  anie  liuing  crea- 
ture :  Bcleeue  me  law,I  neuer  killd  a  Moufe,  nor  hurt  a  Fly; 
I  trode  vpqn  a  wonxie  agaioft  my  will^^ut  I  wept  forcHow 
haue  I  offended,wherein  my  death  miglit  yeeid  her  anic 
profityor  my  life  imply  her  aiiy  danger? 

LeoH^  MyCommiifioQisiiottorea£>n  of  the  deed^bui 
doo't. 

M^uri.  Youwiltnotdoo't  for  all  the  world  I  hope:  you 
are  well  (auoured,  and  your  lookes  forelhew  you  haue  a 
gentle  heart,!  faw  you  lateltc  when  you  caught  hurt  in  par* 
ting  two  that  fought:good  iboth  it  flieu  dc  well  in  you,  do 
fo  row,  your  Ladie  feckes  my  lifeCome,you  becwecne^d 
(aue  poorc  mee  the  weaker. 

Le0$.  I  am  fworne  and  will  difpatch.       EmirPir4Us.    . 

FirMta*  Holdvillaine. 
firM^  A  prize,a  prize. 

fi^4r«}«  Halfe part  matcs^halfe  part.  Cooicleiihaiic 

F  i  her 


IV.  L  53-^5 


P tricks  frmt  $fTfrtJm 

her  aboord  fixUinI/. 


Emer  Limine. 

le§m.  Thc(c  rogueing  chccuesfcrue  the  grtaf  Pyritt 
y^tdes,  and  chcy  hauc  fctzd  M^rtnm^  let  hcrgoe,  tiler's  no 
hope  (hcc  will  rcrurnc,  IlerwcareOiecs  deadpan  J  throwne 
into  the  Sea ,  but  ilc  fee  further :  pcrhappes  thcjr  m\\  but 
pica/c  thcmfdues  vpon  her  ^  fx>t  came  her  abotsrd ,  if  ihee 

rcmaine 

Whome  they  haiie  rauiflit  ^  Buft  b/ met  be  datac 

Exit. 

lEmtr  the  thrn  Bdmits. 

Bo9tlt.  Sir. 

Pdt9uU  r.  Scarche  the  market  narrowely  ^  iMetuljm  \% 
full  of  gallants,  wee  loft  too  much  much  money  this  mart 
by  becing  too  wenchlcllc. 

Band.  Wee  were  neuer  fb  much  out  of  Creaturet  y  we 
h:.ue  but  poore  t  hrecy  and  they  can  doe  no  more  then  they 
can  doe,  and  they  with  contino&IJ  adlion^arc  eucn  as  good 
as  rotten* 

Fonder.  TlicTcfore  lets  hauc  frefli  ones  what  ere  wee  py 
for  them,  \i  there  bee  not  a  confciencc  to  be  viUc  in  eueric 
trade  ^ wee  (hail  neucr  profpcr* 

A^W.  Thou  ^xy^  truc,tis  notour  bringing  vpof  poorc 
baftards^as  I  thinke^I  hauc  brought vp  (bineelcuei^ 

Bouit.  I  to  cleuen,  and  brought  tiicm  duwne  againe^ 
but  fhall  I  (earche  the  market? 

Bowie.  What  el(c  man  I  the  (hftfc  we  haiie  y  a  ftrong 
windc  will  bJowr  it  to  pceccs^  they  are  fo  pittifuUy  (bduen. 


IV.  L  95— IV.  ii.  21 


Perhits  frmt$f  Tyc^. 

Pimd$r.  Xhou  Ciycft  true,  thcr's  txo  vnwliolcioiHC  a 
corifcicncc,  the  poorc  Tr^Hfilu^wiM  is  dej J tJut  layc  with 
die  little  bai^adgc. 

Somlt.  I ,  flice quickly  poupt  him,(hc  made  him  roall- 
mcateforwormes,  but  Uegoc  (carclic  the  markets 

Exit. 

P^ni,  Throe  or  foure  thou/ande  Checkins  were  as 
prettic  a  proportion  to  liue  quietly,  and  [o  giuc  oucr# 

B*»d.  Why,  to  giuc  ouer  I  pray  you.^  is  it  a  lliame  to 
get  when  wee  are  olde  f 

PdMd.  Oh  our  credite  comes  not  in  like  the  commo* 
ditie  t  nor  thecommodifie  wages  not  with  the  daunger  ; 
therefore  if  in  our  youthes  we  could  picke  vp  Come  prettic 
cllate,  t  were  notamillc  to  keepeour  doorc  hatch't,  bclidcs 
the  fore  rearmcs  we  ftand  vpon  with  the  gods,  wilbe  ftrong 
u  1  th  vs  for  gluing  ore. 

Bd»J.  Come  other  (brts  offend  as  well  as  wee. 

rmd.  As  well  as  wee,  I,  and  better  too,  wee  oifcndc 
worfc,  neither  is  our  profeflion  any  trade ,  It's  no  calling, 
but  heerc  comes  B^m/t. 


Emier  B$stli  with  tht  Pir4Uts  4fU  tAidrinjt. 

Smlt.  Comeyourwaye8myniai(lers,youlayflice's  a 
rirgin. 

SfflfT.  O  Sir,  wee  doubt  it  not. 

B§Mk.  Mafter,!  haue  gone  through  for  this  peeceyou 
Ucy  if  you  like  her  fo,  if  not  I  haue  \o^  my  earned^ 

S^tmd.  Bottlt,  has  (bee  anie  qualities  i 

Bmtt.  Shce  has  a  good  face,  fpc  akcs  well ,  and  has  ex- 
cellent good  cloathcs:  rheresno  farther  nccclfitic  of  qua- 
lities can  make  her  be  rcfiiz'd . 

Bimd.  Wlut's  her  price  B^tdi  i 


IV.  ii.  22—54 


ttrtd/ttffmntftfru 

AN**  f  oUMKkbebateAoiie  doiiof  «iiioafia4|M«ces. 

money  prcfenly,  wifii  takcher  feMndnidk  iMrvhttflKliat 
todoe,  dMrflieimyiiotbetwictoiwrcnwairinwcnti 

^4ii4  A«iWi»}tikeyoa«he  ourkctot  her,  dMoolaaraf 
Iter  hairLveftaipkxiottjheight,  her  tg^  widi  warruitof  hec 
virginiti  vnd  crie}l{e  thatwil  giue  moft  fliil  haue  her  firC^ 
(kh«imy<leiiheMl««iBJwdttne<hingb  if  mea  tweie  « 
thef  h«Kb«tieigttchwdcMKMl  cmMBMdTSMi* . 

JMk,  rciAraumoc<MfoUo«t  •     -fiMrir.  . 
AU",  AlKkcch«t£MmwwMfi>awke,(9flow^flnuU 
haaedfooke,  mc  ^»fcc^ih«ciM<eFintt%nocciiiiQgh 
{jMbMou^hadaoeofekNiidlinamiefiic^  toieekeaqF 

dMcfacr* 
JtwWL  Whyhmqyywtpiwtkqiict 

JKr,  ThatlMintciie* 
J<<M^  Coip^rt)eGo(bh«iMdoae«heir|MRi»jfiMte 
./l^*f«cai(e  them  not. 
immiF  YotttfcligheioioBjrhaBdi^iidkCKTOUMciikfe 

toliae.    ' 

Mr,  I1ienoiieflBgrfiRiMo<aftlii9hia(i«%|t|iilcvf.L 
mwcodie. 

J:«MflI,aDd]roiiflMlIlfaKiopei(uie. 

'  MtTt  Nflh  . 

jr4iMt  Yes  indeed  flMnyoa^andttOeGendemen  or  «n 
ftflnonigrau  AiU  6<e«dl»jPPttflMUh«ietbcdifoeiMeof 
all  complqc  wnsywhat  doe  you  flop  your  eaict  / 

iMir.  AreyouA^lbiBiB)  ■ 
.  Jteali  What  wmldyMi  faneneebe^I  bee  not« 

wonaani  \ 

Ai0r*  An  honeft  vnxtmfit  noCAVOiBMi. 

AiM^  Manewfaip  thcGoifeliiig  ,  I  thipfcel  ftiall  haue 
Ibmechingto  doe  wirii  )(!att»fomeyQ«'r  a  youa§  UtnUSi^ 
7ap!ing,andmuft  bebowedaalwoiritlhBltyQtt, 

Mmr,  TbeOodsdefaidcaM 


I  •  ' »     <    «  « •  ■  »<   » 


IV.  ii.  55—95 


Brntd.  Ifitpkalethc  God9todSeren<I  you  by  men,  then 
nKHrouftcomfortyou^fiicninuftfccdyou,  men  ftiryou 
vp :  B§mtts  retumdi  Now  fir,  haft  thou  cride  her  through 
the  Market? 

Bomtf.  I  haue  crydc  her  almoft  to  the  number  of  her 
haires^I  haue  drawne  her  pi  Aure  with  my  voice. 

BMmL  And  I  prethee  tell  me^ow  doft  thou  find  the  in- 
clination of  the  people^fpecially  of  the  yongcr  fort? 

Bmtlu  Faith  tney  liftenedto  raee,  as  they  would  haue 
harkened  to  their  nithers  teftament,  there  was  a  Spaniards 
mouth  watred^nd  he  went  to  bedtohervcrie  dcfcription, 

B^mJ.  We  (hall  haue  him  here  to  morrow  with  his  beft 
rufFe.on. 

Bottlt.  To  night,  to  night,  but  MifkelTe  doe  you  knowe 
the  French  knight,  that  cowres  ethc  hams  I 

B&9tlt.  ly  hcy  he  offered]  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  procfama* 
tion,buthe  madeagroanc  at  it,and  fworc  he  would  fee  her 
tomorrow. 

BmbU.  Well^well^s  for  him,hee  brought  his  difea(ehi- 
ther^herehe  does  butrepaiit  it,  I  knowe  hee  will  come  in 
our  Oudow, to  fcattcr  his  crownes  in  the  Sunne* 

Bn$b^  Well,ifwehadofeuerie  Nation  a  traucller,wec  - 
Aiould  lodge  them  with  this  fiene.  > 

Biuul.  Pny  you  come  hither  a  while  ,  you  haue 
Fortunes  comming  vpponyou ,  markc  mec,  you  muft 
ftemcto  doe  that  rearclully,which  you  commit  willing- 
ly* defpi(eprofite,  where  you  haue  moft  gaine ,  toweepe 
that  you  liue  as  yce  doe^  makes  pittic  in  your  Louers  (el- 
dome,  but  that  pittie  begets  you  a  good  opiftion,  and  that 
opinion  a  raeere  profitc. 

Maru  I  vriderftand  you  not. 

Bntii.  O  take  her  home  Miftffd&  take  her  home,thc(c 
blulhea  of  hers  muft  bcC  quencht  with  Come  pre(ent 

C  /  Mm. 


IV.  ii.  96 — 139 


Ttricta  trina  ^ftjn^ 

JUUri.  Tliou  Gycft  true  yfaith,  fo  rhcy  raull,  foryonr 
Bndcgocs  CO  chit  with  (hamc^whtch  is  her  way  to  goc  with 
warrant* 

B9Hit.  Fiichfbmc  doc,androiiic  dociiotybucMiftrcilc 
if  I  hjuc  burgiind  for  the  ioynr« 

Bjmti.  Thou  nuift  cue  a  morfcll  ofFchc  (piu 
Baklt.  Imayfb* 

£.W*  Who  Oiould  dcnic  it  I 
Conic  young  one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments 
well. 

BomIi.  I  by  my  faith,they  fliall  not  be  changd  yet. 

B^Mil.  Z?tf*//,(prnd  thou  that  in  tlietowne;  report  what 
a  foiourncrwe  hauc,  youlc  loi>(c  nothing  by  cuftoinc. 
VVhenN.irurc  framJe  this  pcccc,  llicc  meant  thee  a  good 
turne,  therefore  fay  what  i  pur  igon  flic  is,  and  thou  lull 
the  harucil  out  of  thine  o\^nc  rci^ort. 

B*kU.  I  warrant  you  Miftrclle,  thunder  fliall  not  fot- 
wakc  the  be Js  of  Eclci  as  my  ginlng  out  her  beautie  llirs 
vpthc  lewdly  cnclincd^llc bring  home  lonie  to  night* 

BmJ^  Come  your  wayes,fo4lovv  me. 

Afart.  I f  iircs  be  bote,  kniucs  flurpe,or  waters dcepe, 
Vntide  I  llill  my  virgin  knot  will  keepc» 
Z}M<Mayde  my  purpofe. 

Bu$ul.  What  hauc  wc  to  doe  with  DUm^  pray  you  will 
you  goc  with  vsj 


Enter  Clcgn.nni Di0fHK^ 

Dion^  Why  ere  you  fooIi(h,can  it  be  vndone? 

Cleam.  O  Diomt^dxch  a  pcccc  offlaughccrj 

The  Sunncand  Moonc  ncrc  lookt  vpon« 

O$0fr^  I  tliinkc  youlc  t urac  achidic  agcot 

Clii 


IV.  ii.  140— IV.  iii,  4 


Cletk  Were  I  chicfe  Lord  of  all  this  fpacioiis  wcrld^Uc 
giuc  it  to  vndothc  decde.O  Ladienfuchlcire  in  bioud  then 
%'ertuc,yct  a  Princes  to  equall  any  fingle  Crowne  ath  earth- 
ith  ludicc of compare,Ovillaine,£r#im^  whom thmi  haft 

Eoiftied  too ,'  if  tiicu  badft  drunkc  to  him  lad  becnc  a 
indrdle  becomming  well  thy  face^wliatcandthou  (a/ 
1ft  hen  noble  Pericles  (hall  demaund  his  child? 

Dten.  Tliat  (hec  is  dead ,  Niirfes  are  not  the  fates  to  (o- 
ftcr  it,  nofeucr  to  prcferue,Tlie  dide  at  nirht^Ilc  Uy  fo,  \^ho 
cancro!leitvntelTeyouplay  the  impious  Innocent^  and 
for  an  honed  attribute  ,  crie  out  Ibce  dydc  by  louk 
play. 

CU4  Ogoetoo,weIl,wc!l,of  allthe  faults  beneath  the 
hcaucns^tlx  Gods  doe  like  this  vorft. 

Dm*  Bconeof  thofethatthinkcs  the  petite  urens  of 
Thar^mmW^ic  hence^nd  open  this  to  PertcUs.ldo  (hame 
totKirtkcorwihita  noble  ftraineyouarc«>  and  of  how  co- 
warv!a(pir.t« 

C/;#  Tofuch  nrocerding  vl.o  cuer  but  his  approbaf 
f  ion  addoJ^thougn  not  his  prince  conicnt,  he  cid  not  fiow 
ffom  honourable  couriers. 

Dhr^  Be  it  fo  then,  yet  none  docs  knowe  but  you 
how  (lire  came  dead,  nornonc  can  knowe  Lt&nime  being 

i'on^.  S hrc  did  difdaine  my  childe, art!  fioode  bctwecnc 
irr  and  her  fbrtuncs  :  none  woulde  looke  on  her,  bur 
rj>  their  f^/cson-^-tfrF/jM/facc,  ^hilcft  rurs  was  blur- 
fro  It,  and  hcidca  Mawktn  not  ut>rth  thetiincofday* 
U  |.irrft  mc  thorow^and  though  you  call  my  courfe  vn* 
iMturali ,  you  not  your»chiWe  well  louing,  yet  I  finde  it 
grectc  rote  asan  entcrprize  of  kindncirc  performd  to  >our 
iole  oaugfater 

(7/«  Heaiiensibrgifiett. 

D$«n.  And  as  for  Perkksj  whatfliould  hce  Cjy,\vewept 
after  her  h :  arle^  yet  we  moume,her  roon umcn t  is  al  moft 
£niflied|fc  her  cpitajrfis  in  glittrtng  goldccharaAertexprea 

Ga  agcnc* 


IV.  iii.  5—44 


a  g«ierrAlI  prayfc  to  her.  and  care  in  v»at  whofecxpence 
CIS  done. 

Ck,  Thou  art  hkc  the  Harpic, 
Which  to  bctr4y,docft  with  thine  Angells  face  ccaic  with 
thine  Eagles  talents.  . 

Dioft.  Ycrehkeonethatfupcrfticioufl/, 
Doefwearetoo'th  Gods,  that  Winter  kills 
the  riiie$,but  yet  I  know,  youle 
doe  as  I  adui(c« 

Gawr.  Thus  time  wcwille,'&Ioug  leagues  makcAoct^ 
Sailefeas  in  CockIes,haueand  wifh  but  fort. 
Making  to  take  our  imagination. 
From  bourne  to  boume,rcgion  to  region. 
By  you  beins  pardoned  wc  commit  no  crime. 
To  vfe  one  language,  in  eachfcuerall  clim^ 
Where  out  fceanca  feemea  toliue, 
I  dpe  beieech  you 

To  Icarne  of  me  who  ftand  with  gappea 
Toteachyou. 

The  ftages  of  our  RoticPmcU/ 
Is  now  againe  thwarting  thy  wayward  (eas. 
Attended  on  by  many  a  Lord  and  Knight, 
To  lee  his  daughter  all  his  liues  delighc# 
Gi^HeOamm  goes  alons  behind. 
Is  left  to  gouerne  it,you  beare  in  mind* 
Old  Efcemes^^hom  HeUiamm  late 
Aduancdein  timeto  great  and  hiee(laee» 
Well^yling  (hips,and  bounteous  winds 
Haue  brought 

This  king  to  rA^ryWjthinke  this  Pilat  thought 

So  with  his  (!crage,fliall  your  thoughts  gronc 

To  fetch  his  daughter  home,whafirft  is  gone 

Like  moats  and  Aadowei ,(ee  them 

Moueawhile, 

Your  cares  vnto  your  eyes  lie 


IV.  iii^  45 — IV.  iv.  22 


MfitirPmclHm  0ftiJ^^f,mthaMhiftrsjMe,  Cle§n  atdDt^- 
fjizM  at  the  other.  Ckofifitwei  Pericies  the  titube ,  Ttrhiresa  Pe^ 
ric/ei  makes  lametttMttmt ,  fmemfsKke-^latb^  and  in  4  ttti^htj 
pajfton  depart s» 

G^vr.  See  how  beleefe  may  Aiffer  by  fovle  (howe^ 
This  borrowed  paflion  (lands  for  true  oldewoe : 
And  Pef teles  in  (brrowe  alldeuour'd, 
With  fighes  Ihot  through,  and  biggcftteares  orc-fliowr'd, 
Leaucs  T^^tryMy^andagaineiinbarGues^heefweares  t 
Ncuer  to  wafti  his  face^nor  cut  his  nayres : 
Hceputon(ack-cIoth>  androSeahcbeares, 
A  Temped  which  his  mortall  vetTell  teares. 
And  yet  hee  ry  dct  ic  out ,  Nowe  pleaie  you  wit : 
The  Epitaph  is  for  Maritm  writ^  by  wicked  DietiM* 

Thefairefi,fmeet€ii^  astd  btSi  fyes  beere, 

fyho  withered  itt  her  faring  efjeMre  : 

She  woe  ofTynet  the  Kimesdattghter, 

Of  whcmfewU  de4th  hash  tteade  this  JUstghter. 

AfariftawoiJheeealfd^mdMiherijTth, 

Thetis  ieittg  premd^fwaUmeedfetisefdrt  atVearth  : 

Thereftre  the  earth  fearing  r#  he  mre-fi^md^ 

Hash  Thetis  hyrth^ehitda  0tttbebeatsem  heFlifwed. 

99^heref9srgjb€  d§es  mtdJweasrtsfieeUttetterfiittf^ 

Mak^tapag  BMeryvfmfimres  efJUtie. 
No  vixor  does  bccoine  blacke  villanie^ 
So  well  as  (oft  and  tender  flattcrie : 
Let  PerieUs  bcleeue  his  daughter's  dcad^ 
And  beare  hit  courfes  to  be  wdcred  % 
By  Lady  JarMir^whileour  Stcaremuft  play> 
His  daughters  woe  and  hcauie  weUaday. 
Inhervnholieieruice:  Patience  then, 
AodthinkcyounowareaU  inMitteUm. 

Exi$. 
Enter  tw0  ^etttUttsets, 

i.(SMk  Didjoucoarhoic  tile  like? 

G I  G^per. 


•  k 


•  * 
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Perklts  frkii  tftyrOl 

t.Gfttt.  No^norncucrnuUdoein  (iicbaplaociithlft, 
flicc  bccing  once  gone* 

I.  But  to  hauc  diuitiftic  pictch'c  there  f  did  you  cuer 
dre^imcof  fuch  « thing  I 

z ,  No^nOyCome,  I  •m  for  no  more  bawdie  boufeSjOiairi 
goe  hcare  the  Vcdalls  fing  i 

I  Jle  doe  any  thing  now  that  ii  vertuous^  but  I  am  out 
of  the  road  of  tutting  for  eucr. 


PdftiL  Well^Ihad  rather  then  twice  the  worth  of  hcf 
ftiee  had  nerc  come  hecre« 

BdwJ^  Fye,  fy e,  vpon  her,  fliec'a  al>le  to  frexe  the  god 
rriafiiSy  and  vndoe  a  whole  gcneration>wcfliu((  cither  gee 
her  rauinied>  or  be  rid  of  her,  when  flic  OiouJd  doc  for  Cly- 
entfl  her  fitment  ,and  doc  nice  the  kindencllc  of  our  pro* 
fc  flion^Oicc  has  me  her  quir ka^her  reafons^  her  mafter  rea* 
fbns,  her  prayers,  her  knees,  that  flice  uY)uld  make  a  Pttri^ 
t^in€o\  thcdii:cll,if  hcefliculdchcapcna  kiiTcof  hcr« 

Ii0$elt.  Faith  I  nuift  rauilh  her ,  or  flicc'Ic  disfiiraiOi  vi 
of  all  our  Caualcrcraj  and  make  our  fwcarers  pricft^« 

P^cU  Now  the  poxc  vpon  her  greenc  fickncs  for  mee* 

Batvd.  f  4ith  thcr's  no  way  to  he  rtdde  on't  but  by  the 
way  to  the  pox.Hcrc  comes  the  Lord  Lyjmkichw  difguifcd, 

BohIu  Wee  Ihoiild  liauehothl.QrdeandLoiK'ne,if  tlie 
|>ccuifti  bjgjad^^c  would  but  giuc  way  to  cuftomers. 

Ljfm.  How  now,  how  a  uoiizen  of  vtrginirics  I 
BmJ.  Now  the  GoiU  to  bicilc  your  Honour, 
Botfli,  I  am  gUwho  fee  your  Honour  U)  good  heahh. 
LL  You  may ,  (o  t'\%  the  iKttcr  for  you  that  y«pur  rc- 
fortc  rs  (land  vpon  found  leggcs ,  how  iH>w?  whoUbme  ini* 
Quitic  hauc  you ,  that  a  man  may  dcaloivithall  landdcfie 
^ic  Surgion? 

fiaipd.  Wee  hauc  hcen;  one  Sir»  if  Aiec  would,  but 

there 
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I 


■  ft 


/ 


dine  ncocr  cjiim  hcrlikc  io  MttiUmt.  (fa/. 

'  Xi.lf  flicc'd  docthcdccilcsofdarkncs  chouwouiitll 

Bcwd.  Your  Honor  knows  what  c'i3  to  fay  wcl  enough. 

Li.  VVdl,  call  forth,  call  forth* 

£air/r.  For  flcfli  and  bloud  Sir,  white  and  rediyoufliall 
Tee  Ji  rofc^nd  (he  were  a  rofc  indeed,  if  Ihce  had  buc 

Li.  What  pr jthj  i 

£9Mlf.  O  Sir,  I  can  be  modeft. 
Li.  That  dignities  the  renowne  of  a  Bawde ,  no  leilc 
tlicn  It  giues  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chafte. 

BiOfi.  Heere  conies  that  which  growcs  to  the  ftalke, 
Ncucr  pluckt  yet  I  can  allure  you* 
Is  Oiec  not  a  faire  creature  i 

Ly  Faith  ihec  would  fcrue  after  a  long  voyage  aiSea^ 
Well  therei  foryou,  Icaue  vs. 

Bd^d.  I  bciccchcyour  Honor  giue  mc  leaue  a  word, 
And  lie  hauc  done  prc(cntiy, 

Li.  Ibcfecchyoudoe. 

Bamd.  Firll,I  would  haue  you  note,  this  is  an  Hono- 
rable man.  (  note  hi  m- 

Mar.   I  dcHrctofiiide  himfo  9  that  I  may  worthiiic 

Bamd.  Next  hces  the  Goucrnor  of  this  countrcy,and 
a.  man  whom  I  am  bound  too. 

Mu*  If  he  gouernc  rhccountrey  you  are  bound  tc^him 
indeed,  but  how  honorable  hccisinthat,Iknowcnot. 

Bdwi.  ftsiyyou  without  anie  more  virginal!  fencing, 
will  you  v(c  him  kindly/  he  will  lyne  your  apron  with  gold. 

vi/<r*  What  hee  will  doe  grattoufly ,  I  will  thankfully 
cecciue. 

Li.  Ha  you  done? 

Bdwd,  My  Lord  fhees  not  pac'fte  yet ,  you  moft  take 
(bmepaines  to  worke  lier  to  your  mannage,  come  wee  will 
leaue  his  Honor,and  her  together,  goe  thy  wayesii   (trade  i 

Li.  Now  prittie  one,  how  long  nauc  you  beaic  at  this 

JiU.  Wmt trade  Sir? 

Li.  Why 


IV.  vL  3^—75 


U.  Why^I  cmnotmrncbufiaiiUofttKL    (tMiiieitf 
M0^  IcannotbeoffeiidciwichiArtndejpIctfeyooto 

Zi;  HovloRghaue  yoa  beocof  chitprofofion  f 

A£i.  Ere  fince  I  can  remember* 

£i.  Didyoagoetoo'tfoyoungywcftyotttguneikff 

atfiue^arfeoen? 

.^dCi.  Earlycr  too  Sir^if  now  I  bee  one; 

£;:  Why  /  the  houfe  youdwell  in  prodaimcf  you  to 
be  a  Crcacucc  of  fale. 

i)/if»  DoeyoQ  kndwc  this  houfe  16  be  aplacc  of  fuch 
rclbrt,  and  wtll  eome  intooTtf  I  heiMfay  yoirre  of  honoif- 
rable  parts^  and  are  the  Gouemoor  of  this  place; 

Li.  Why  9  hath  your  prindpall  made  knownc  vnto 
youwholam? 

Mk.  Who  is  my  principal!  f 

Xa.  Why^your  h^urbe-woman  ^  (he  that  fetsieeds  and 
rootesoffhaineand  inionitie.  * 

O  you  haue  heard  iomething  of  mypower^  and  (b 
(bnd  aloft  for  more(crious  wooing^  but  I  proteft  to  thee 
prettieone,  my  authoritie  fliall  not(ee  thce^oreffelookd 
rriendly  ypon  thee^  come  bring  me  to  (bme  priuateplaoe  s 
Come  ^  come. 

M^L  If  you  werebomeiohonditr^fliewitnow'.if  pot 

▼pon  y  00)  make^thiB  itidgaiienr  good  >  rfiat  thought  y  oo 
wortkieof  tt« 

SX  How's  this  \  haw's  this ?  foiMmofe ,  be fiige. 

iMr«  For  me  that  am  a  nuude^though  vhxA  VAgentle 
Fortune  haue  plac't  mee  in  this  Stic »  wIktc  fincc  I  came, 
dilcifes  haue  beene  foldc  deerer  then  Phificke^  that  the 
gods  would  fet  me  freefiromchss  vnhalowed  place>chough 
they  did  ehaunge  mcetothe  meaneft  byrd  dut  flyts  fth* 
purer  ayrc. 

jU.  Tdidn6tthink«thoiic6Q!dfthauer[k>keroweII| 

Here  dremp\  thouco(iId*fl ,  hid  I  broughrhither  ^  cor* 
rupted  mindcj  thy  (peechc  had  aTtcredlr  ^  hoidc>  heerrs 

golde^ 


IV.  VL  76 — 115 


vr 


PericM  Prhtce  dfTjrc^^ 

golde  for  thcc  y  ncrfcuer  in  thkt  clorc  way  thoo  goc  (I  anH 
the  gods  ftrcngtncn  thcc. 
.    .  C9£f.  The  good  Gods  {wdertie  you. 

U.  For  me  be  youthoughten,  chat  I  came  with  no  ill 
intent,  for  to  me  the  very  dores  and  windows  (auor  vilcly>. 
fare  thee  well,t  hou  art  a  peece  of  vcrtiie,&  I  doubt  not  bi  t 
thy  training  hath  bene  noble^hold,  heeres  more  golde  for 
thce^  cur(c  vpon  hfni^die  he  like  a  theefethat  robs  thee  of 
thy  goodnes.if  thou  doeft  ^care  ff otn  me  it  (halbe  for  thy 
good.  » 

Bpu/f.  I  befcecbc  your  Honof  one  pcccc  for  mc« 
•     Xi.Auauntthou  damned  dore-keeper,  your  houfe  but 
for  thisvirgin  that  doeth  prop  it^  would lincke  andouer- 
wheJmcyou.  Away. 

Boft/r.  How's  this?  wee  muft  take  another  eour(ewfth 
you  ?  if  yoar  peeuifh  cha(htie,which  ia  not  wonb  a  breake- 
faft  in  the  cheapcft  countrcy  vnder  thecoap,  (hall  vndoca 
whole  hou(hold,let  me  be  gelded  likea  (panfci,come  your 

tMa.  Whither  would  you  hauc  inee  ?  (wiyea. 

Bo0tlt.  I  mufthauevourmayJen-headtak^nolfjOrthe 
cortion  hag-n^an  (bal  execute  ie^come  youf  way^weele  hauc 
no  more  Gendemen  drnien  away,  come  your  wayes  I  fay. 

BiTftd.  Howno\v,whatsthematttr;  '      '  '  ' 

Benb.  Worfeand  wor(e  miftrfs,(liee  has  heere(pokcn 
holie  words  to  the  Lord  (JftwMchM. 

Bamd.  O  abhominabte. 

Bimit.  He  makes  our  profeflion  as  it  were  to  ftincke  a- 
fore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bmsp^JI.  Afitne  hang  her  vp  for aier. 
Boab,  The  Noble  man  would  haue  dealtwith  her  like 
a  Noble  man,  and  (heefciit  him  away  as  coldc  as  a  Snowe- 

ball,  faying  his  prayers  too. 

BmJt.  Botfh  take  her  away,vfe  her  at  rhy  plcafure,crack 
the  glalTe  of  her  virgin  itie,  and  make  the  reft  mailable. 

H  BqhIu 
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Smlt.  And  if  (hcc  were  a  thorn/er  pcccc  of  ground 
then  fhce  is,  (hct  dial  I  be  plowed. 

Mu  Harkc,  harkcyou  God9« 

Ba»d»  She  conkireS)  iway  with  her^  vcould  (be  had  ne- 
uer  come  within  my  doores>MaiTie  hang  ^ouifliect  borne 
tovndoevs^  will  you  not  goe  the  way  ofwenien-kinde  i 
Marry  come  vp  my  dilh  of  ciiaftitie  with  rofcmary  &  baics. 

homti.  Come  mift  ris  J  come  your  way  with  mce. 

AU»    Whitherwiltthquhauemeef 

Bmtt^  To  take  from  you  the  Icwcll  you  hold  to  decrc. 

AtM.  Prithee  tell  mee  one  thttig  firft. 

Smli.  Come  nuw  your  one  thing. 

Afa.  Whatcanft  thou  wilh  thine encmre  to  be. 

S&9tb.  Why,  I  could  wiih  him  to  bee  my  niaftcr  ^  or  ra* 
ther  my  miilris. 

Mj.  Neither  of  the(c  are  (b  bad  as  thou  art>nnce  they 
doe  better  thee  in  their  command,thou  hold'lla  place  for 
which  the  painedft  fcende  of  liell  would  not  in  reputation 
change:  Thou  art  the  damned  doore-keepcr  to  eucry  cu* 
iVerell  that  comes  enquiring  for  his  Tib^  To  t\\z  cholerike 
filling  of  cuery  rogue^thy  care  is  lyablc  >'thy  toode  i%  (iich 
as  hath  beenebctch't  on  by  infedbed  lungs. 

J$#.Whatwoldyoulinjeiiiedo^tothewtrS)Wol<t  yooi 
wher  a  man  may  ierue  y.yecrs  for  the  lotle  of  a  \c%jk  haue 
not  money  etioughintbeaidtobuy  him  a  wooddenone? 

M^^Doc  any  thing  but  this  thou  (kieft^mptie  olde  tt^ 
ccptacles^orcomnion-ftor^of  lilchr^fooeby  indenture^ 
to  the  common  hang-man ,  anie  of  tfaefir  wayes  are  yet 
better  then  this:  for  wnat  thou  proleileft^  a  Baboonc  codd 
he  fpeakjWouKl  owne  a  name  too  deere  ,that the  gods  vt'oid 
(afeiy  detiiKt  me  h-om  this  place:  here^hccrs  gold  for  f hee^ 
a  tliat  thy  nuftcr  would  gaine  by  iM^prodaiaie  thac  I  can 
fing^weaur,(bw>&  dance,with  other  vemiea»w)uch  Ik  keqi 
from  bos  ft>and  will  undertake  ail  tkefirtoieacfae^  Idoubc 
&ot  bwthiapopidousCittiewdlyceickiMiikiidioSat. 
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Bmh,  Butcinjroutcichcjllrhifjoufpcakcoft 

AAl  Proouc  clur  I  cannot ,  take  met  lioiiic  againc^ 
And  proftitute  nice  to  the  baled  groomc  that  docth  he- 
quent  your  hoiiHr. 

Bstfli.  Well  I  will  (ee  what  I  can  doe  for  thee :  ffl  can 
place  thee  I  will. 

MfA.  But  aniongft  honed  woman* 

Bew/i.  Faith  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongft  them, 
ButiiiKCmy  mailer  and  miftria  hath  bought  you,  therea 
no  going  but  by  their  confent :  tiicrefbre  I  will  make  them 
acquainted  with  your  purpofe^and  I  doubt  not  but  I  Dial  I 
findcthem  tradable  enough.  Coaie,Iic  doe  for  th'eewliat 
I  can^  come  your  waycs.  Exemt. 

EnOrGtmir. 

M4trim4L  thus  the  Brothell  fcapes^and  duuncea 
Into  an  Homrft-h^mft  our  Storie  Qycs : 
Shee  fings  like  one  immortaU^and  (hee  dauncea 
As  Goddclfc-like  to  her  admired  laves.  {Cttj 

Decpe  clcarks  lite  dumb's,  and  with  her  ncele  c^mpp- 
Natures  owiie  fliape^  of'  budde^ird^branche^  or  berry* 
Tluteuen  her  art  fiftera  the  naturail  RoCct 
Herlnckle^SilkeTwine,  with  the  rubied  Chcrrie^ 
That  puples  lackes  flie  none  ofnobk  race. 
Who  powre  the  ir  bountie  on  her :  and  her  gaine 
She  gives  the  corfcd  Bawd ,  here  wee  her  place. 
And  to  hir  Father  tumeour  rhoughta  agaiiie, : 
Where  wee  left  him  on  the  Sea ,  wee  there  him  ief^ 
Where  driuen  before  the  wtndes^hce  itairtu  de 
Hecre  where  his  daughter  dwela,and  on  this  coaft, 
Suppok  hun  now  ac  Amekmr:  the  Citie  ftriu  de 
CodiViffMiyi^aNMfffeaft  to  krepe^from  whence 

LyfimMbm  our  Tjri^  Shippeefpics , 
HiabannersSablc^trim'd  with  rich expence^ 

Ha  And 
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Pcrifks  Prh^e  cfryrc^. 

And  to  fiim  lo  hf)  Bat|$^  with^ftnertiyc^. 
In  ^our iUppoliag  once  m*eput  your  iigl  t, 
Ot  hoAiy  ftri£ks,  AiitJkt  this  his  Barkc : 
Where  what  is  done  in  aclfon^niorc  if  might 
Slialbc  difcoucrd,  picafe  you  (it  and  harkc*        Exiu 

I.  Stfjf.  Where  is  Lord  HtUtMnUii  litt  can  rcfblucyoa, 
O  here  IvJ  \t  Sir^thcre  \i  a  htrgc  put  ofF&om  Mrtahtttf  i\\ii 
in  tt  ri  Lffimachu  the  GoUcmpur  ^  who  craucs  to  coir  c  a- 
boord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

Heliy.  That  hcc  haue  his^caTI  vpfomc  Gentlemen. 
i»  *r^%  Wo<Jcntlenicn,my  LorJcalls. 

EnUr  tr^o  or  three  G^nltemctK 

I .  Genf.  Cocrh  your  Lordfhip  dll  ? 
f/r//'.  Ocndejnen  there  is Fomc  of  worth  wouIJ  come 
ibcord ,  1  pr^/  greet  him  faireiy. 

I .  Jjjp.Sir^h4$  is  the  roan  that  can  in  ought  you  wouU 
f  cfolue  you. 

Lyf.  HayJcreuercBtSjr.  theCodsprcfcrueyou. 

HeiL  And  you  to  odt-kue  ^e  agel  Im  ^  mi,  die  ^h  I 
would  doe. 

:Lt.  Vouwifli  mce  wclljtiecwrg  on  fborevhonorinc  of 
N<'pt$tf.et  triumphs,  feeing  ^"hfs  goodly  vcrft fl  tide  before 
vs,  I  ma<jetoit,rolttia\vc-ofwbenceyouare» 

//tf//.  frrft  what  is  your  place?    * 

Ly.  I  am  die  Gouernourof  ikis  pl«:c  you  lie  before^ 

HtU.  SyT  oiA^v:cffttlf8  ofTyte^  in  it  tiieKjng ,  a  man, 
who  for  thrs  three  m^netfbsbaeh  not  fpoken  to  anir  oncy 
nor  taken  IciftcnRnce^but to  prorogue  his  grtefr. 

L' .  V  pon  w  bat  ground  i '  his  OTh?m]n:rafure? 

H<U  Twonid  be  roo  ledfocs  to  repeat ,  but  the  maync 
griefefprings  fr6the)o(Teofabcknjed  daughter&a  wife 

Zi.  Mavwcenotfeehim? 

HelL 
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Tirkles  Trh  ct  if  tjrt. 

IJell  Tou  wkjfifXA bpotIc|]e#  !s yoiir  (ighr,liccwill  noc 

fjxukc  to  any^<rt  Jet  mc  obtaipc  my  wiff:# 
Li\  BcholJhiai^hiswisagbodfy  pcrft>n# 
Ihiu  Tjll'the  di&ftcrtba^onemomilwighrdrooehiin 

tothi5« 

,  Ljt  Sir kmg  all  hailc,  the  Gods  prcfcrue  you,  hailc 

royalLfir.  ^      . 

Hi  11.  It  is  in  vaincjhc  will  not  fpcakc  to  you, 
LrJ.  Sjrwchauca  maid  in  AknU^if,  I  dur  ft  wagcf  would 
win  forr.c  words  of  hiii)*  •     -' 

Lf.  Tis  well  bethought,  (hequcftionltlJc  with  h<Tfwect 
bar monicjand  other chofcnatrriAions,  wculdalJurc  and 
make  a  baltrfe  throughr  bin  defend  parts,  \^'hich  now  ate 
midway  ftopt;(beefsaJl  happic  asjhefaitei^  ofillVaftd  her 
fcllotimaideJ^iibwvpoH  inc  leauic  iKcfter  thatibutts  a- 
gainfttht^ilandsrfide:  -     . 

/frtf.5tfrcaJlefe(MejC,j^et nothing  wccic  emit  rhai 
bearesTttoireffci  natiic.  But  ChceTburkindhclIexvec  bauc 
ftretcht  thus  farre,  let  vi^cjfeech  you,tbat  for  our  goldc 
we  may  prourfion  hauc ,  wherein  we  are  not  deftituce  tcr 
wan  tjbut  wearicfbr  the  ftalenelTe* 

ZIt/t  <J  1Sr;t  eintrOe ,  whi^hrifwefhoutd  den?c;the  moff 
inl^Oodfbreiikbry  grfflewoi^AdYehdaOterpilUr,  a^^  fo 
infliftourProuincc:, yet  once  n4ore let  m^e  intrcate  to 
knov^eatlarge  the  cauie  of  your  Jc  in^s^rrow. 

Holl  Sit  lir^  I  will  rcQOun  tit  to  you,  but  fee  I  am  pre- 
ucntdd.-'  .  • 

Ljl.  p  heeVs  the  Ladic  that!  lent  for.  ^     / 
Welcome  firirc  ont^ftt  nora  goodl/  prc(ent  ? 

fttlh  Shee'sacalUntladfe.    ^    ^ 

Lj^C  Shec's  fuch  a  one,  that  were  I  well aluirde 
Caini^trf^  gn^tlckiinde^d  noble fl^cke,1  do  wifh  ' 
No  better  cnoiie,andthitt1dcm<  rarely  TO  wed, 
I^aireon  all  goodnetf^that  confMsinbcautic, 
Espeft  euen  heit.wherc  is  a  kingly  patient, 

^'  H  j:  rf 


^     t     •»    •   ' 
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Ifthtf  chrprorperousanclartificullfirte^ 
Ctn  draw  him  but  to  tciTwcre  thee  in  ougfit^ 
Thy  Cicrcd  Ph/Gcke  fluU  receiue  (iich  pa/, 
M  thy  delirei  can  wiflu 

Mm^.  Sir  I  wilb(e  my  vtmoft  skill  in  hf  s  recoiierieyjpro* 
uided  that  none  but  I  and  my  companion  maid  be  fumred 
to  come  nccre  bim» 

Ljf.  C6mc Jctvi  Icaueher ,  and  the  Goda  make  her  pro** 
(perouf.  ThtSm^. 

Lyf.  Marke..he  your  Mufickc^ 

Mdr^  Nonor  Jooktonvf. 

Ljf.  Sec(hewili(pea1cetohim. 

M4r.  Hailenr^my  Lord  lend  care* 

Pir.  Hum^. 

M^.  I  am  a  maid^my  Lorde  f  that  nerc  before  inuited 
eyesybuthaucbecne  gazed  on  like  a  Comet-'  Sheijxaks 
my  LordyChat  may  be^th  endured  a  gricfc  might  e<|uall 
yourself  both  were  iudlywayde^thougn  wayward  fortune 
didmalJgne  my  ft  ate » my  dcriuation  wa«  from  ariceftors  ^ 
who  ftoodequiuolcntwithmightie  Kings  ^  buttime  hath 
rooted  out  my  parentagCjand  to  the  world ,  and  augward 
cafualtiesy  bound  me  in  icruitude^  I  will  defilli  bur  ciiere  ia 
(bmething  glowes  vpon  my  checkf  and  whiipcra  in  miac 
care^o  not  till  he  (peake* 

fer.  Myfortunea^parentage^goedparentagCfCoequall 
mine»waa  it  not  thus^what  lay  you? 

Mori.  •  I  fed  my  Lord^  if  you  did  know  my  parentage^ 
you  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  Idothinkeib^prayyou  tumeyour  eycavponme^ 
your  like(bmething  that^what  Countrey  women  Acaic  of 
thefe  (hewoa? 

M0fr.  No^nor  of  any  Aiewet^et  I  waa  mortally  bcoii^ 
finthyand  am  no  other  then  I  appeare. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe^and  fliall  deliuerwcepingany 
dearcft  wife  waa  like  this  maidf  and  fiicha  one  my  diuigb- 

lor 
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THrUUs  TtmctifTfti. 

tcr  might  luue  bccne  :  My  Quccncs  fauare  browci,  liec 
(Uturcto  an  inch  ,  as  wandlikc-ftraignc^uniucrvoyft^ 
her  eyes  asIcwelMike,  and  cade  as  richly,  in  pace  an  o- 
''ther /iMv.  Who  (larucsthc  earea  flieefeedcs,  and  makes 
them  hungric,  the  more  fhe  giucs  them  (peech, Where  doc 
vou  line? 

AUr.  WhereIambuca(lraunger»fromthedeckc^  you 
may  di(ceme  the  place.  ' 

Per.  Where  were  you  brcd?and  howatchieu'd  youthefe 
indovi  ments  which  you  make  more  rich  to  owe? 

Msar.  IfKhouldtellmyhynorie,  it  would  (eeme  like 
lies  diHlaind  m  the  reporting* 

Fir.  Pretheerpeake,rairiielle  cannot  come  from  thee, 
for  thou  looked  niodeft  as  iuftice,  &  thou  feemeft  a  PdUs 
for  the  crownd  truth  to  dwell  injl  wil  beleeue  thee,&  make 
fenfes  credit  thy  relation,  to  points  that  (ceme  impodible, 
for  thou lookedlike  one  I  loucd  indeede :  what  were  thy 
friends?  didft  thou  not  flay  when  I  did  pudi  theebacke, 
which  was, when  I  perceiud  thee  that  thou  camft  from 
good  difcendiag*  Mjt.  So  indeed  I  did* 

Ptr.  Report  tny  parentage,!  think  thou  faidft  thou  hacUl 
becnctoft  from  wrong  toiniuric,  and  that  thou  thoughts 
thy  griefs  mighteauall  mine,if  both  were  opened. 

Mmr^  Somefijoi  thing  I  fcd,and(ednomorc«butwhat 
my  thoughts  did  warrant  me,was  likely* 

Per^  Tell  thy  ftorie,if  thine  confidercdproue  the  thou- 
(and  part  ofmycndurauncc,  thou  art  a  nun,  and  I  haue 
fuiferedlikea  girle,  yet  thou  doeft  looke  like  patience, 
gazing  on  Kings  graues ,  and  fmiltng  extremirie  out  of 
aft  ,  what  were  thy  friends  ?  howc  loft  thou  thy  namc^ 
my  moft  kinde  Virgin?  recount  I  doc  bcfeccbthcc^Comc 
fit  by  mce« 

AUt.  MynameiSi1/i0iMrf 
'    P«r*  Oh  I  am  mock t,and  thou :by  ibme  infencrd  God 

Tent  hither  tQ  aiakcchc  world  co  laugh  at0K<* 

' /i^.fjtiaicc 
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^wcks  FrkM  iftfTi. 

;  ^^;  hJay  He  be  ^t\cn%  i  choii  litck  knowft  howc  ehou 
doeft  iVcle  mo  to  Ull  \hy  tcikMmns^ 
""  :^flW^ivTh^'4iiftS«M^  ^tueiiAiec  hy  one  cbac  hid  (bme 

-  j^eWcf/iiiy  fith<-rjahd  a  King* 

jP^«  Hp^)^:^  Kin{{6  daughtcr^nd  cald  Afarifuii 

-  :  (yVi^^^¥63fc^yqM^Mldbctecueme,butuot^  beeii 
troublcr  of  your  pcacc^I  will  end  hcfc# 

Haue  you  4|fivo/jt^ig  poife^n^ 

Atul  whcfCfbrccaHdSt/fri«4? 

^  PA^:  :At£&«rwWi__ ^  . 

ilA^;^ft<y^Ad»ierWih9  of^Kin^wfiodied 

•  0lt tfdhJdifcd \vw»jfl[ngc  J  *-' ^  ^  ^ 

-  -i^^/t>tfeDpthcKaiiit^^i8therarcffdr^^ 
ijjwtercduld  flccpcdid  mocfecfidfbolcswirhaHj     . 
^T?n  w  caiinoc  be  my  daughccr^buricd;  well,  wh  rrc  wcteyotl 

-  o^*f1k  hdireybu  more  k^th  bottome  of  <oiir  ilotjc , 
'iMiPffa}<»ttlititupcyi>ii;^^::.v    •  -.-  r  ^  r 

,  :«/iir.  7Wi«!oft^^       ineeMrebdtl  Vlid  gtoc  orct 
dcliuer^>7ttgtueiii«l«tb»,  h^ctneyoointbdfe  tMica! 

T%  ft<iMpm«|iBh«ia{hg  dnwmetd  dbo'f, 

A crevomi^bxsMBeliiidMJ&iicdmc,  «»r- 
aroughtinctOii/rt<«/iw.«  .    -. . 

"^      *      *    ^  Hoc 
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B^tit  Prmse  ^Tyr. 

He/.  Oilsmy  hotil 

Per.  Thouafta«weatidfH>blcCiHinicller^ 
Moft  wilqin  gencrailvtcU  tneuf  tfaotf  caof^hat  this  mayde 
if,  or  what  is  like  to.bcc  >  that  thiH  hath  made  mcc 
wccpc 

Hf/.  Iknowaoc^bMtKcftt  ebcRcgou  fir  af  AAtnittep 
Ipeakcs  nobly  of  her. 

Ljf.  She  DCtict  would  tell  her  paientige, 
Being  dcmatioded^hiitJlK:  WQiw  R^^t^wccjj^f . 

Per,  OhUelliCimm^  {trikemebonorediiri  gtue  mce  a 
nOi^puc  me  to  pfcfcnt^ainejeaft  thia great  fca  dPipyet  ru- 
ming  vpun  me^ore-beare  the  ftioret  of  my  mertalicic  ^  and 
drowne  me  with  their  Iwcctnefle :  Oh  dome  hither, 
thou  tiiat  begetft  biiBAhat  did  thee  beget,  ^ 
Thou  chat,wafl  borne  at  ica^buried  at  Tiw/m, 
And  found  at  %^^en,  O  HeUfumts^ 
Downe  on  thy  tnees,  thanke  the  holie  Gods  as  foud 
As  thunder  threatens  VH^this  i^Msrifye* 
What  was  thy  mothers  ^roc^  tell  me^but  that 
for  truth  can  neucr  be  con  Hrm'd  injtxigh. 
Though  doubta  dki  euer  fleepe. 
Mmt.  Friftfir,!  pray  what  is  your  title? 

Per^  I  am  Peric/esvfTjre ;  but  tell  nKe  now  my 
Dro^'nd  Qucenet  name^  in  the  reft  you  (ayd. 
Thou  haft  beenc  God-like  prrfi^the  hciroftingdomea. 
And  an  other  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Md^  Isitnomoretobeyourdaughtcritheneo/ay^my 
mothers  name^aaTi^^^XrA^j^wasmynKjchcr,  whodid 
end  the  minute  I  begian. 

f f.  NDw.bIeffingon  thee^fifcthVtniy child. 
Giue  me  frefti  ganrieiiti^in inc  owrc  Hellk^nHU  flicc  h  imt 
dear) at  Tharftn  as  ftice  Oiotiid  haiic  bcenc  by  {xo\%c  Cietm: 
fticlhal!  rcllrhecail,whciltbou  fliait  knedle^tnd  tufti^ie  in 
knovvlcdge,(hc  is  thy  vcric  Pri'  jccs^who  :s.this  i 

I  Hch  Sir 


1 


» .  • 
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Hci.  Sir,tischcgouenioror/TAiiiAii#,  who  hearing  of 
your  iiicUnchol  ic  ftatc,didcomcto  frcycMJ« 

Per.  Icmbraceyoujgiuememyrohcs. 
I  im  wiidc  111  my  beholdiiig,0  lieauens  blclfc  my  girtc) 
But  harke  what  Mufickc  x^%Hciikmmskny  Ai^erttuii 
Tell  him  ore  point  by  point/or  yet  he  fceines  to  doat; 
Uowtiure  you  arc  my  daughtcrjbuc  what  muiickc?  j 

Hel  My  Lord  I  hearc  none.  • 

Per.  Nonc^heMulkkeofehci'^riv/|liftmy^4rnM« 

Ljl^  Itisnotgoodtocroilehimygtuchimway. 

Per.  Rarelt  f oundS|do  yc  not  hcare  i 
Ljf.  Muiiekcmy  Lord?  I  heart* 

Per.  Moft  heauenly  Mulkkc* 
It  nifis  mc  vnto  liftning^and  thickc  iliimber 
Haiigs  vpon  niii)eeycs,Ietmercf(. 

Lyf*  A  Pillow  for  his  hcad/o  leaue  him  alL 
Weil  my  companion  (riends^if  this  but  anfocrcto  my  ii 
beliefe^Ilc  well  remember  you* 


DiM.  My  Temple  ftandi  in  £^/p#/ivV 
Hie  thee  thither,  and  doe  vppon  mine  Altar  facrtficcy 
There  when  my  nuiden  priefts  are  met  togethctibcfbrethe 
people all|reuealc^#wtnou at  fea  didft  looft  thy  wifei  to 
mournethycrodea  with  thy  daiighteri;cali,  8c  giuc  thcin 
repetition  to  thelike,t>r  perfbrme.my  bidding,  or  thou  li- 
ueft  in  woe:doo't,and  happic^by  my  filucr  bowpmrakc  and 
tell  thy  drcamc. 

Per.  Celeftiall  DtM.  Goddellc  jtriemim. 
1  will  obey  thee?//W!&r«Mtf#  Hell.  Sir. 

Per.  My  purpofe  was  for  7lr«r/Stf ,there  to  ftrikcl 
Itie  inhofpitablc  C/rMr^but  (  am  for  other (cruicc  nrft; 
Toward /:>^r/iv/tume  our  blowneCiylef; 
Eftfoones  He  tell  thee  whyifliall  we  rcfrefli  vs  flr  ^pon  yov 
(bore  >  and  giue  yougolde  (oi  (iirh  prouifion  as  our  in* 
fcntawiilxiccdc? 
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^erkksPrimiffTjrt. 

IhaMiHoclicrildgltt. 

/^.Youlhgilprcittikwerckto«oocmxdwghccr/or 

It  fcciiict  70U  hauc  bctac  noble  iDwanli  her*. 


CmNT.  Now  our  lands  tttaliBoftnu^ 
More  iltttlc^nd  then  dam* 
This  my  Uft  booncgiue  sice; 
For  fuch  kindncllc  muft  rcUcuenMe: 
That  70U  apcly  will  fiipjpole. 
What  pagcantr/^whatreats^wharflioirg^ 
What  minilrelfic^nd  prcttie  din. 
The  Regent  made  in  Mttdm. 
To  greet  the  King,  To  hethriued^ 
Tharhebpromii^to  bcwiixd 
To /aire  AUniu^t  b«t  in  no  wile» 
Till  he  had  done  hit  facrifiGe. 
As  D«4i  bad.wheretobciiig  bound. 
The  Immm  ^mjifi^i  all  confound. 
Iafetherd%ri<  (enes  Giv  let  are  fild; 
Am^wiflieafJloucatthe/'r  wild; 
Ar  Effhefiuthc  Templefee, 
Our  king  and  all  bit  coropanie. 
That  he  can  hither  come  (b  (bone^ 
It  by  jour  fanciet  thankfuU  doome# 

Ptrt  HaileDianjlopcrtormrthyiuftcommaundi 
Ihereconfdremy  feltethe  King  ofTjfrei 
Who  frighted  from  my  countrey  did  wed  at  rem^fMti  the 
fiiiic  ThMfa^t  Seam  childbed  die  J  (he^  brought  forth  a 
BAayd  child  alldif/iv^MwhomjOGoddellcwearsoret  thy 
4Uuerliuere)d(hee  at  Timfm  watnurft  witli  Ckm,-  who  at 
feurteene  ycarct  he  fo^gln  to  murder,  but  her  better  l^ara 

I  a  bcoi^^t 


•  mp  •<■■»-      4.  .*«>4«     ■« 
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brought  her  fo  AAte/imf  gainft  whofefliofv  ffyding ,  her 
Forcunei  brought  the  mayde  aboord  v$ ,  where  by  her 
6wne  mod  clccreremcmbmncc  ^  Ace  made  knownchcr 
(clfcmy  Daughter. 

X^  Voy cc  and  fauour^  you  aft,  yoa  are ,  O  royall 

ftticUs. 


^     Fm  What  mcanes  the  mun  \  fliee  iiiit^  heipe  Ccn- 
tlcmcn.  ^ 

Cm.   NobteSir.^  if  yoa  hauetoldeDiMir/ Altar 

tnic^thia  is  your  wife?  .  »:; 

Per. Reuerent appeairrno^ I  thticwe her  ouer-faoor^ 
with  the(c  vcric  anncs.  { 

Ci^  Vpon  this  coaft,  I  warrant  you. 
¥t.   Tis'tiioftccrtaine. 

Cer.  Locke  to  the  Udic  y  O  ftiecfa  bur*oaci^6yde; 
Earlic  inblulkring  mornc  ihisLadic  \v9A  thrownc  vpo» 

thisfliorc.  ^  ; 

1  op't  the  coffin,  found  there  rich  IeM;«tIi,cecoue« 
red  her,  and  plac'ftc  her  heerc  in  Dimkut  temple. 

/'tfr.  May  we  fee  then?  ?    -  ^  *  V 

Cxr.  Great  Sir,they  Ihallic  broughtyou  toniyhou(e| 
whttbcr  I  inuite  you;  looke  7*-*^  \%  iecwcre4« 

7%.  Oletmelooke'tfheetScnoneofmific^inyfan. 
aitic  will  CO  my  fcnfebende^olrcondaaacare^  Iw  curbc 
J5  rpight  of  feeing :  O  my  Lor<tai«y8C|»not  forif^f  bkt 
him  you  fpakc,  like  him  you areididyovnot  lutfQC  &tem* 
pcft,  a  b Jrtb , and  death  ?  .  . ,    > 

Ptr.  Tiic voyif e pt dead ^thaiftL  '.:  ^ 
Tl^.  qrhitn^/i  an\4v  &ppo<iM  dtidaitddioWAd. 

m.  Now  I  ktiaw<^ yon becieftjitheii weewkhtMrea 
parted  PanupUti ,  th<^  Icing iny4itiiei|^*a^fiicb  a  rittgJ 

'  '^TfaiSjthis^noHwre^yougdd^ywbr^iif^^ 
nes  niikes  roy  paft  iiif6«{€a(p«biybW)ia»  A>o  welN^^ 
on  thetouchmgofM  tips  J[h»4jt*ick4^HWIhoiiioicb« 


<# 
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ISrcQC^  CfMBC^bc  buried  a  fircond  time  within  thefcmms. 

M^4  Uyhcmim^u^  bcgbMintiroijr  mothers  bo* 

fumc«.  ^       .      .. 

/Vr.  Lookc  whoknfek«lief€^clliof  Ay  tltth  ThmfM, 
thy  burden  at  the  Sea^indoUlkl  Mmm ,  for  ihe  wtt  ycel- 

dcdthcrti 

Th.  Blcftyandmineownct 

HeB.  Hayle  Madame^and  my  Queene. 

7k  1  knowe  you  not. 

Pit.  You  haue  heard  mcc  (ayjnrhcn  I  did  flic  from 
Tyre,  I  left  behind  an  aneienrAbAifute ,  can  you  remem- 
ber \\  hat  I  caird  the  man^  I  haue  nam'de  him  oft. 

Tk.  Tuas  HelltcMKm  then. 

Pit.  Stiil  confirmation^  imbrace  him  deereT^^^/Sr.chis 
fs  hee,nowdoeI  long  to  heare  bow  }ou  were  found  .'how 
pofliblie  preferued  i  and  who  to  thanke  (befides  the  gods) 
for  this  great  miracle } 

Tk.  Lord  CrrMir^r^myLofd^hisman  through  whom  • 

the  Gods  hauc(howtKdKir4>t)ircr>ibft  can  from  firft  to 
lallrc(olueyou^  . 

P^K  Reucrent  Syr,the  gods  can  hinono^mortaUofficai 
more  like  a  gqd  tbcayou.  >  will  you  dt  liucr  how  this  dead 
QSJcenereliucs?  ' 

Cer.  I  will  wy  lififfAyhtiiiidb  you firftjigQe  with  mec 
to  B\y  houfe,  wJKfrfli«y  Ito^ihmittryoircttji^ffcMRd  wfth 
her.  How.fli.eettfi)et)l«^lic<K  JcrthrXeiDple,  no 
needftilll  thiRgooiJttcd.  . 

PfT.  ?vsftJ}H$M^  offer 

night  oblations  to  tW^is^i^  dits  Friuc^c  f^uccbccro- 
thed  of  your  daughter,  fllaUfaBarriehcrai/'fviM^Ar ,  and 
ik>w  this ornamentmakes^nscekiokeiiiiiiiaili will  I  clip  to 
fornjc^and  wh^  diis  fburtccnc  ycer es-no  razrr  touch'r,  to 
grace  thy  matridffcday,  He  baaniBe^ 

Th.  lx)MCi[niMoi)itl\Jcticnivof^ood credit.  Sir> 
my  £ithcr  a  deadi  ^  , 

-     •-  I-t  PrrtHetucn 
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Per.  HcAMcns  ni^ke  a  Starrc  of  htm ,  yet  there  my 
Quccne^  wcele  embrace  their  Nuptiidlt  i  and  our  fekics 
wilTin  that  kingdomc  fpend  our  f  ollowtng  daiet^our  fonnc 
and  daughter  Ihall  in  Tyrm  rai^e. 

Lord  Ctrimon  wee  doc  CMir  longing  flay^ 
To  hcarc  the  reft  vntolde ,  Sir  lead's  the  way;. 


FINIS. 


Gower. 

In  Anti0€hui  and  his  daughter  you  haue  heard 

Ofmonftrous  lufl>rhe  due  and  iuO  reward  >  * 

In  Perkles  his  Quccncand  Daughter  icene. 

Although  allayNe  with  F^rtuHc  fierce  and  keenc* 
Vcrtue  pkferd  from  fell  deftruAions  blaft^ 
Lead  on  by  hcauen^  and  crowq'd  with ioy  at  lafL 

In  Helyc^Hi  may  you  well  dcfcrie^ 

A  figureoftruethjofflithyof  loyaltie: 

In  reuereiid  C^rUmn  there  well  appeared 

The  worth  that  learned  charitie  aye  weares^ 
For  wicked  Clcam  and  his  wife,  when  Fame 
Had  fpred  his  curied  dcedc»the  hcxiorM  naind* 

OfPericks^  to  rage  the  Cittie  turne^ 

That  him  and  his  they  in  hit  Pallace  bume: 

The  gods  for  murder  (cemdefo  content. 

To  pimiih>  although  not  done,  but  meant. 
So  on  your  Patience  cuermore attending^ 
^  Neifr  ioy  wayte  on  you,heac  ourplay  Iweiidmfp  ^ 

FINIS. 
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